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OVERSIGHT HEAUlNdS ON ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 



TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 1972 

Ilorsi: or RF:rnKsi:XTATi\T.s, 

CoMJiriTEEON El)CCATU»>' AXO LaBOR, 

WashfTigton^ D.G. 
The coJnmitt(»e u\v{ At 0:^0 a.in., pursuant to iiotico, in room 2175. 

liaylwuu House Ofhce Building, Hon. Cnri D. Perkins (chairman of 

tli'r <*oinmittPG) prosidin<r. 
Present: Representatives Perkins, Dent, Hicks, Quie, Dellenback, 

Hansen, and Carlson- 
Stair mi»ni]>oi*s present: Cind\- Banzev. minoritv i^jrislative 

associate. 

Cliainiian Pkkkixs. A qnorum is pi^esent- 

The conmiittoe M ill come to order. We ai*e today rontinuin<r the coni- 
inittee/s ovei-si^rht hcarin^ifS on tlie Elementary and Secondai'v Educa- 
tion Act. le^rislation to extend that act. and the relationship of the 
Elenientuiy and iSeci^ndary Education Act to other pro<j^i*ains that 
woriid 1)0 authorized by pendinr- legislation. 

In this respect, the* committee is coiisidering a niunber of bills, in- 
clndinjr the administration's i)i*oi:>osed revenue sharing? measni'e and 
bills that I have introduced to provide more jjeneral aid^to elementary 
and secondary schools, H.K. 081, H.R. 1401, H.R. 12006, and Il.li. 
10202. 

Consequently, the couiinittee welcomes comments of the ^vitnesses 
concerning their knoAvled^e of the opei ation of elementary and sec- 
ondaiy education i)rop'unis, their effectiveness in improving: tlieoual- 
ity of educntion and any othei' data that are peitinent to the admmis- 
ti'ation of elementary and secondary educatioji programs. 

The connnittee welcomes the views or comments, if ain% that the 
witnesses may have with respect to the need for additional financial 
support for elementar}^ and secondai y schools. 

Tn this re^>ard, the witnesses should give attention to the prioi-ity 
needs in elementary and secondary education. Is the priority an expan- 
sion of title I of tlie Elementary and Secondary Education* Act before 
additional substantial aid is provided in a move general fashion? 

The coinm ittec welcoujes your views. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Cliairinan Pkhkixs. Our first witness is Dr. William Webster, assist- 
ai^t superintendent of Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, Calif. Dr. 
Webstci\ 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WEBSTEK, ASSISTANT SUPEKINTENI). 
ENT, OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIF. 

"WtiiPTia:. I did not Iciiow the miture of these lic:irjn<rs, so I did 
j^reparo somethin^r for the coininittee''s penisal later, if iiecessaiy. But 
other thi\n that, 1 have a prepared statonieiit 1 Avould like to read. 

Oji belialf of the sn])eriiit<?ijdent. Dr. Marcus A. Knitter, and tlje 
board of directors of the Oakland LTnifiod School Dir^triot, I wnwUl 
lijce tx> take this opportunity to indicate the ])osition of tlie Oakland 
Unified School District on the Klcjnentary and Secondar>- Edncatir.n 
Act and several issues which seem jErermaneVo it. 

In Oakland, ESEA title I ha? l>een an iniqualified snccess. demon- 
strated by si^rnificant i^a^ns in both reading and niathematics for tlie 
past 2 years. In readinir^ for 2 consecntire years, stndcnt^^ have s]:Mwn 
grov\i:h slijrhtly in excess of month-for-month, and in mathematics, t iie 
jrnins have l^een as high a? a month and one-half for a month, trith 
an average of l.f}5 months for 1 month. This means that the ^als of 
compensatory education are beinu^ achieved, and from another van- 
t-agc point, it means that our students are jrainino: on the national 
avera<ies in Iruiiruapre development and matlieniatics. 

As educators* we believe from thei:4e two fundamental disciplines all 
other tlnnjrs educationally flow. Please note the attached cliart and 
brief description of our ESEA title I research results. 

As you may be aware, the State of California mandates a multi- 
faceted approach to serving: the needs of title I eliprible children : that 
is, in addition to a lan/rnaijo and mathematics thnist. the State requires 
attention to four other components : Auxiliarj'' services, staff develop- 
ment, interoToup relations, and parent involvement. 

We are happy to sny that in the instance of all four other compo- 
nents, our program is a snccess, particularly in the areas of auxiliary 
sen'-ices and parent involvement. Auxiliary service:^ involve nurs- 
ing, dental, individual care, and other supporting health noieds, which 
we think effectively reinforce the thnist of the ckssroom teachers. 

We feel that our parent involvement program has developed such 
knowledgeabilitv on the part of indigeiious pei^ons that we would 
liko to change the name from "parMt involvement'' to "parent par- 
ticipation." 

There have been many spin-offs from our title I program. It has 
allowed opportunities for program experimeni.'^tion, which have re- 
sulted in nighly successful ongoing programs in non-title I schools. 
Our parent involvement programs have developed models for com- 
munity participation adopted by. the district as a whole, and our 
ESEA program has developed refined methods for u^ing indigenous 
paraprofessionals rn the classroom- At this time, we emplo}' in the 
school district 35() well-trained paraprofessional indigenous i^eo]:)le. 

There are several nationally mfluenoed policies, however, which 
should be changed in order to'get maxinuim efficiency from the title 
I effort. The method of congi-essional allocations and appropriations 
does not deliver the money at the right time. 

For the past several years, we haA^e received 80 to 90 percent of our 
allocation prior to the start of the school year Avith another 10 to 20 
percent arriving in December or January. The manner in which the 
^ comprehensiveness of the program suffers is obvious. 

ERIC 
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Putting it aiiotlicr way. (lopni-tin^ from tha ^v^itten M'ords for a 
second, I ai;:: saA-in*! that we liuve to] nt the start, of tlie sdiool year, 
limit our i)rogTam in scope, f>.nd when additional support- arrives, then 
^xe embellish a program, wliereas if we started the year right, we could 
start a much larger'program. 10 to 20 percent larger. 

It is hoped also that the rpirit of II.R. ;j14, the can-yovei--of-ftmds 
provision, is continued, as it also conti-ibutes to oHlcient longitudinal 
program thrust. The Oakland I'nitied Scliool lOistrirt does not take 
is=ue with the princi])le of oomj>arahility and i-s prepared to demon- 
.-trnte comparability on request. 

However, it shoilld he borne in mind tliat t\v« aspects of compara- 
bility should be evaluated in tlie light of scliool district realities. School 
districts are often locked into negotiated teacher transfer policies 
whi<-h make it difficult to control tlie flow and jobation of higb^v ex- 
pei-ienced teachers. We luu*e met this requirement by lowering teacber- 
pu|>il ratios in ESEA schools and adopting a hiring and placement 
poli«-y which addi'o.ssos it?:clf to e<]uabziiig teaehor expeviimce between 
and non-f^SEA schools. 

E^•aluations of the comparability of school site e^penditin*es should 
be on a total per-pupil expenditure basis leather than focusing on cate- 
gories such as '^Instructional Supplies" and ''Equipment.^' To so focus 
on these tw^o items dctroys local school site latitude in allocation of 
priorities, tbei-eby coutradicthig the notion of local accountability. 

Aiiother observation i-elatc^s to linkage of KSfL\ to other Federal 
and St n to -funded programs. Tt is our opinion that mucli more mileage 
c\\n. bo ar'liipvod bv mandating such Vnkairos wlienever there is suf- 
/icieiit similarity in program intent and methodology. 

As an example, ••Right-to-Read' ■ programs, COP programs, ESEA 
title III, VI, YII, and VIII programs all lend tliemselves^ to one 
deirree or aimtbcr, to efficient oi^erational and fiscal linkaa'e with 
ESEA title L ^ 

To put it another M'ay. we feel that thej^ should not operate under 
penalties when it is possible to link them* with the economies which 
cai\ result and program advautfigcs which can result. 

In conclusion it may be said that ESEA lias changed the* tone 
and many of the aspirations of the indigenous comnninity. Schools 
now have aggressive outreach programs which address themselves 
to helping the total eltild and his family constellation. Laige cadres 
of indigenous para professionals arc now'gainfully employed. In Oak- 
land, there are 351 in our ESEA classrooms. 

^ Parents surrounding ESEA schools now feel enfranchised and par- 
ticipate in meaningful decisions about their schools, and school site 
staffs have developed techniques which enable the eligible child to 
keep pace. 

That is my written presentation. I have to apologise. I did not know 
quite what to expect, but I am prepared to react upon request to ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Pekkins. Thank you very much for your statement. Let 
me ask you a couple of questions, Yoii are well aAvare that title I ex- 
pires next June 30? 

!Mr. Webstkh. Yes» 



Chairman I^kkkixs. Thnt is IDTS, Of course, we liavo nii cnier^encv 
provision that would i>ernat ue to c-ii-ry on for an ndditioiinl veyr ili 
tJie event IJiat C oniri-css faUs to take action in extendiii'^ that net 
^ Just how eiieetive lias titl« I })eeu in these nrea^ that vou mentioned, 
in yonr readin.c: ami langua^je pro*rrains t Tho reason 1 ask that qnes> 
tion. Ui(»n3 IS ;i (piestion in /ny nnml as to whetlKn- or not we slionld 
peg title I at a certain level and iro to o-enera! aid— nianv people want 
1o ^ro to general aid altogether— so could yon -ive u.s vour view aloiiir 
t Kit line JIow do you feel title 1 has worked in your system, wliat are 
tjie Jinmno:q)s or drawbacks, and how can we .sti-en^:tlien echirntioii ^ 

n hat 3s the best way to do it- fhrouirh title I or throu<di rrenei'ai 
aid? ' ^ " 

Mr. "Wkhstku. I think to go to general aid ^onld destroy the ori<^inal 
legislative intent, * 

Genei-al aid takes awnv tlie categorienl restrictions aJid mav not 
protect the interests of title I eligible voiniirsters. 1 sincerelv believe 
This. - . . 

Chairman Pkuktns. I agree Avith vou that we neeil to establish 
priontjes, and the top priority is title I type clii'dren thnt we deal with 
at the elementary and secondary level. 

^"ow, my question is^ if additional funds should be iiith coming", 
should the/ go for title I or should thov go in the direction of o-eneral 
aidon topof titlel? 

^ Mr. Wkbsteu. I see. T will answr that question this M-av, and onlv 
ni nn Oakland context. In Oakland, we have, in addition to some 
11,000 title T youngsters recently being servod. 2.'^.00ri to 25.000 identi- 
fiable youngsters who are in the same calegory as title 1 yotuigsters. 

I am saying, put another way, that we are servinor about ^^fov ZTy 
percent of the youngsters that'we oan identify as being eliirible. On 
the question of whether general aid or categorical aid is 7-iirht, I do 
not know if I am prepared to specify,-but I'will say that we do have 
more eligible youngsters than we can serve. 

Chairman Pr-RKms. To what extc^nt in your school system are vou 
not proi>erly taking care of the so-called disadvantaged youngsters 
under title I presently? Give ns also the reason wliv you are not sein^- 
ingthem. ' * 

Mr. "Wkbstku. T would say that about the biggest factor is teacher 
ex])erieiice. T have been an educator most of my adult life and have 
been a principal, and if I ha^'e to make a choice between a young in- 
novative ty\iQ^ just aut' of a university, or an experienced teacher for 
a title I youngster. T am going to pick the experienced teacher. 

We talk about class size, and wc caii buy two inex])erienced educa- 
tors for the price of one. The experienced teacher, though more costlv. 
can handle to 40 youngsters in an eflicient individualized way. 

Our problems i-elrite to some in-honse or internal ]-)roblems. that is 
conti-olling the Jocation within ft large school district of experienc(»rl 
teachers. T would say that is our primary problem in title I schools, 
oi- so-called fr]^eUo selxools. Ther.-^. is an unceasing flight away from 
the ghetto schools. This is on.r main problem. 

Our expenditures in the title T schools are equal certainly to the non- 
title T schools. But, as you know, in almost every city in America, we 
are experiencing nn uii^an overload, as we call it In Oakland we are 
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o.\l>L'iuiiii<r sS1^4 per pu])il ('(Miq^nivd to s'Lr,00 or Sl.iriO in Fin(M*v- 
^ i]J(» or Ik'voi-ly Hills, some of tlit* tJllhuMit di^ti-icts. 

Lockin<!: at tlu* coriipni-isoii of nrl)an and city si-liools, wo liavo alnnit 
:i :iO or 2») percent factoi-. So. sSOd is down aroinivl ?Gr>0 in tlie co?t mtio. 
] would say tcaelicr rxpeiieiuv is the bi<: tluiiir (liHi<*uity t*on- 

tro]lin<j^, 

1 do not know it* T answei-etl tlie question oi* not, 
Chaii-inan Pkkkixs. ]Mi*. Qnie^ 

Mr, Qun:. Di-. Webster, tliank yon for some ixood testinmny this 
morninnr. T 'ivonld like to inqnin^ a little further into the kind of re- 
sults in i*endin*j yon sj^oke of iiiyoni-pi*epai ed tx^stimony. 

Conld yon explain tliat a littlo moi-c for mo. Was this 2 yeni-s growth 
in 1 ytar oi* have yon seen tho irrowtli in reading: oidy in the last 
•2 yea r.^ { 

'Mr. AVebsti:];. Well, we ]ia\ e seen it in pockets. We can see one h'ttlo 
school *:(it as hi<;:h as 2 yeai'S for one and then we tiy to trai.'S])ort. ti-y 
to iv])lirate it, and move it ovei* hoi'c, say, and it fails, becansi' someliow 
that little school has a straii<j:e constellation or irroiip of i)ei*sons, yon 
see. 

But, pro^jres.sively o\'ei* the last 4 years, we liave iiwe<l from a 
mean srrowtli in the nei<thborlioo(] of about 4 /10 of a year for a year 
of instruction np to over a year for a year of instruction. This is ineas- 
ui-ecl by the standai-dized achievement test, coo2:)ei*ativc priiuary and 
Califoi'iiia test series. 

In mathematics, of course, the gains arc higher, and tluit is to be 
ex]^ected. ber-ause in mathematics, we can operate without, oi* soii of 
indt'peihlently of the ability to roa<l assuelu But, we are just be^iiniin*^ 
to compare hi compensatory education. 

If WG weni to take a look at the national curve, a gi'owtli curve which 
j^;oes up lilce this, for yeais we luive <^oiic downwai-d, luit uom' wc arc 
just about parallel in i*endin<^. So. we are going into anothoi- system 
we call "process inonitoi*ing," whidi is on-going standai*dized evalua- 
tion u.sing criterion tests. 

It is like quality conti'ol in the pi'ivate sectoi-, and we hope this year 
to go n]>, 

Jlr. QrriK. Ai-e you speaking of title I ^youngsters when you say they 
were 0.4 peirent por yQ;u\ and now have moved up to better than 1 
years gi'owtli ? " 

]\rr. Wkustku, That is right. 

Mr. QuiK, Just the title I vouncrBters receiving title I assistance? 
1SU\ Wkbsti^r, Right, 

Mr, QuTK. ^\niat is the median for tiie school system ? 

Mr, Wkhsit^u, The school system is at about the 40tli i:)ercentile, 
which means it is slightly below the norm, 

Mr, QtiiK. You said something about 1 1,000 title I youngsters in 
your school, but another 25,000 who should be receiving this" kind of 
assistance, is that coi*rect? 

Mi\ Wkbstkr, That is right. 

Mr. QuTE, Could you tell ine what the other 25,000 are doing, oi* are 
they so mixed in the other schools that you cnmiot identify them l ight 
now on thei r reading level ? 
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Mr. Wkustkh. "We do <listrjct tosting iiidepeudent of the title I 
youn^r^tt»i-5, ami ^ve can sui'fuce tliese youngsters. Tliat was just a 
guess, but we fi^nire about 2Z to Those schools receive some State 
comj)eiisatory effort. For example, in California, we have what we 
call SH-2S, teacher employment legi,^!-'' *on for certain eligible schools 
to i-piUice the class size. 

It is not comprehensive, but directs itself to class size. We have some 
other State inputs servin'^ some, but I would sav not servinir anv more 
than 2,000 or a,000 of the additional 23,000 or 25,000 youjigsters. 

Mr. QriK. "Wliat is their reading level ? 

Mr, WEnsTi:R. I would say, and I cannot speak of it offhand, but 
these youngsters that we identify a7'e far below district averages.. 
which, PS 1 said, is about .lie iOtirpercentile, and certamly below the 
national averages by far. 

We try to think in terms of qiiartileS; first, second, and third, and 
we are sj^eaking of youngsters in the first quartile, which means that 
they are in the 25 percent or below level. 

^Ir. QriE. I will pursue that a little further later, but first, let me 
ask this. You said tliat yon have gotten this accomplishment in I'ead- 
ing in the last 2 yeai-s. What happened in these 4 A-ears from lOGG on 
in which you did not have that accomplishment ?*That could tell ns 
something as to win* you were not getting those kinds of results and 
now you are getting'the re^^uits. 

What happened in the first 4 years? 

Mr. Werster. In 1966, and I was not a board man, but as I recon- 
struct it. in 1006, nnbod^' in the Xation know wliat coiiipcnsatory odn- 
cation was. It was just a new concept and the}' tried everything that 
they could, all kinds of education gimmicks. 

We had all of the charlatans coming to us saj'ing, I can bring you 
so much gain with this little gadget, you know, electronic gadget* 'We 
stumbled for about 4 years. I have to give Dr. Euth Hoilaway this 
credit. She developed a model in Califomia which addressed itself to 
teacher competence basis evaluation, better still to the outcome objec- 
tives, putting the teacher into a hard measurable framework where 
her evaluation would depend upon the gains made by children. The 
teacher's international listing then of these hard ^objectives is a 
book taken from the private sector again, where yon would be within 
a quality timeframe type of operation. 

We studied it 3 yeaj s ago, and the minute we did, the scores began 
to boom, because the teacliers knew the "proof of the pudding was in 
the schools" and, as the kind of people in the education community, 
they are the kinds of people that oppose it, saying, you cannot put 
human endeavors into a measurable framework, out we know you can, 
and you can make the program fly on that basis. 

Mr. QuiE. I think that is an 'extremely significant statement. You 
made a number of others. I should think every experienced teacher 
would have been haj^py to hear what you said a httVi earlier about 
^'you get two inexperienced ones for the price of one, bat more results 
ft"om the experienced teachers." 

We have heard for a long time around here, "there is something 
wrong with the ones that have been around for a while. Yon have to 
get new ones that are innovative." 



Your statcinont was extremely lieartoning to mn. You indicated tliat 
in the test schools, once they- found out exactly wliat tlie kids were 
doing, acliievcnient actually zoomed, boijuusc teachers knew what 
their teaching was going to achieve,. 

Can you identify anything else about the pockets that made tliem 
unique and sliowed the results firs^. Then tell nie \vliat kind of prob- 
lems you had in replicating the program in the other schools, because 
this is always a problem, too ( 

Mr. Wkijsteu. As I said, any given school, the extent to which the 
teachers either think indepenVlontly of teacher o])erations or have 
strong leadership at the school, a princi])ah say, who demands com- 
petency-based performance. Strangely, it is easier for an older toaclio.r 
to accept the notion of having, rather of being in that posture l3ased 
on the '*kitty'' outcome, you sec. 

So the only thing I can find is the extent of teacher experience, tliQ 
amount of teacher ex]:)erience in tliis successful pocket. 

Mr. QuiE. So you have experienced teachers in all of the sncccssful 
pockets ? . 

KnsTER. I think that is one of the things. The other thing I 
noticed was the knowledgeability of the parent. You see, we who live in 
micldle-class areas almost assume, or we assume certain prerogatives; 
we go to PTA meetings and rehrforce things with the teacher. And, 
when the teacher seems to be insubstitantiaL we demand her removal, 
and she is removed, because the establishnient or scliool district is 
responsive, but it has not been responsive to the poor people. 

Title I has done much through community participation, and I will 
use an example. 

I worked at Oakland's McKliman's High School years ago, and the 
parents, very poor parents would come in very docile, aiurtimid and 
afraid to speak on behalf of their children, as compared to another 
higli school in which I worked where this kid's father was a lawyer, 
and I gave this kid a "C", and he said, "what do vou mean bv o-ivin"- 
mykicfa'C'?" ^ ^ ^ ^ 

He said, "He is going to be an attorney, like me. '\^niat does he need 
a for? Give him a 'B'." I was prcssui-ed to give him the "B", but I 
fought it successfully. 

But, you see the difference in the Wiiy th^ pai'onts come to school, 
docile and afraid, so what title I hry doile, more than any single force, 
has given through the program effort an oucreach, has given tTiese peo- 
ple the right to come and demand on belialf of theii* kids, too. 

Certainly when you make the noise, then the district responds. This 
has been another difference. Parents know what is going on in those 
classes. We adopt what we call parent education, not parent participa- 
tion, but we have class at night, educating the parents, a parent who 
is semiliterate,'to give him an idea of what goes on, so he can reinforce 
his thoughts. We try to get that to work. 

We tried to transport it, and the group of professionals principally 
are of different commitments. I see the difference in experience. You 
see, my observation is that the young university graduates come out 
with a very unrealistic approach, and that is a big generality, and I am 
aware that I am making it Many of them, I will say this, come out 
wuth a soft approach, humanistic approach to the education of vouiifr^ 

1/ o 
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stcrs, which, in many instaiiccSj openitcs at the exclusion of do vcl oping 
the ability to do these Juird-jDeri'oi'iiiancc things, roue ling and 
nv.ithernatics. 

Now, pJlilosopJlicalI3^ ii" we can rcaddi'css oui'sch'es to \vhat we want 
for the youugstei'S, and we want them to survive in a competitive so- 
ciety, in the foreseeable future, I thiiik IBiNE, General Motoi's, Safe- 
May, and all of tJiese big institntions will also be putting people into 
these hard-performance frameworks. 

No matter how hnmanistic onr ai)pi'oac)i, and I do ijelieve in tlie 
lunnanistic a]Dproaclies, also, to an extent, I know in the foreseeable 
futui'e tJiat the title I eligible youngster is going out into a society in 
which he will have to compete -with others to got a job at the big 
institntions. 

All*. QuJK. When you talk about the title T eligible, I'ight no\v you 
get the money based on the eliild's family income, either some liis- 
toi'ical pei'iod, or else the fact tlicy are on welfare. I assume you are 
not looking at just the parent's income, but rather what the diild is 
doina'in school ; is tluit right ? 

Mr. Wkbstkii. That is right. 

Mr. Qun:. How would you say a child should be eligible? What is 
the identification of a disadvantaged child who needs a compensators- 
education, 2 years behind grade le^'el, or what would you use ? 

]\Ir. Wki^stkii. I could not exclude the youngster who is just slightly 
below gi-ade ]e^'el. I could not, in fairness, oxclnde hhn. I could not 
give you a !'jard-aud-fast dehuition. 

I wOuld say that the young*ster who does iu)t i*est or is uot at lui- 
tioiia 1 average is my ideal definition ; a youngster who is not at natio]uil 
averages, at gi'ade-level expectations. 

i\tr. Qun:. Let me nsk you, wonld you prefer a formula like it is 
wliero you ju.st count poor kids, or wonld you like to be able to receive 
money for compensatory education for e^•ery child below the national 
averaged 

Mr. AVkbstkr. Ideally speaking, 1 would like to receive money for all 
youngsters below the national average. 

^iv. Quii:. It has been suggcisted to me if we did that, some schools 
would see that their children did poorly so they could get irmre money, 
bocatise the pressure is on to get money from any means possil)le. Do 
you think it is a valid concern on our parti* 

AEr. WivI'»sti:r. I do not think so. I think educators, particularly 
urban educators, arc in a hard-p(U'l-ormanc(»< postui'o and the pi*oof of 
a superintendent's piulding is the reading scoi-e in the city. He camiot 
afford any hanky-paidcy there. 

^^]\ Qrn:. Aly last question is how nuicli more does it cost to educate 
a child who is disadvantaged aud needs compensatory education in 
tlic Oakland schools than a child that is at the mitional average or 
al)0vc? 

jMi-. WnHsi'Kii. T would say. just consel•^•ati^•(dy si)eaking, anothei' 50 
percent of the basic ADA. Oui' ADA, I should* not use that tci'uu our 
per-pupil expenditure is in the vicinity of $900. We could easily see 
at a mininunn another 50 percent, $450. 

Afr. Quu:. If you received $-1^50 per pupil who scores below the na- 
ti(nnil avei'age, do you think you could do the job for all of the ;.>5,000 
tlio way you are doing now for the 11,000? 
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Mr. Wkbstkk. Coi'tuinly. ^\\- rool tluif wo know iMioiio:h about it now. 

^Iv. QaiK. I tliiiik the situation today is diilcrrnt jroni VXh). We did 
not know who the disadvantniied diihl was, and Avhat to do for coni- 
IRMisatoi-y education ])rooTanis or nnythinjr oj- that nature. Now, wc 
know who vhey are or at least, know more jd^out who tliey ai'e and what 
can be done. 

Therefore, T believe, mt onalit to eonsider ])rovidiii2: aid for stu- 
dents in tluit kind of need, wliet hei- tlu'ir [)arents arc poor or not. 
Thank you, Air, Cliairnum. 

Chaii'nian Pkkkix.s. Mr. Dent, do yon have any questions ? 

Mr. 73)KyT. T aj)preciated A'oni* questions, ^fr. Quie, and tlie answei\s. 
I would say that we have tlie same ]ii'obk>m but I have another ques- 
ti(m I would Hko to ask .you. 

Since yon come from Califoi*nia, and yon ai*e in the scliool system 
in California, what is the A^alue of the money ^ve are si)endino'. and are 
we gettino- value for the money wo arti spending: in so-called liilinonud 
education which started in California, for tliosO'Called Spaiiisli-spoak- 
ina' students? 

Ml*. Wkhstkr. I do not administer the bilinaiial i)roo:rams in Oak> 
land. I arn at a loss as to making a statement about their value because 
tlio lej^islatiou is comparatively new. In othei' woixls, there lias not boon 
enongli time, l ou see, yon cannot overcome or you cannot eet any visi- 
bility in the compensatory cH'ort in 1 year. 

Mr. Dkxt. Isn't it true tliat you have had it about 3 years in Cali- 
fornia? 

]\[r. AVkustkk. Yes, we have. As I say. I do not adnjinistev that. We 
are in tlie ] process now. We picked up tins year two schools, new non- 
compensatorv schools, which have a sipnficantly lar^ro concentration 
of clii(;ano cfiildren. and we arc goinir to, or we are in the process of 
dovetailing our title I elTort and our title VII etl'ort, but I could not 
make a statement about that. 

Mr. Dknt. T understand, but probably from the position you are in, 
you can make a, better observation than we can, because i^eoj^le in 
Washington come from areas that do not have this problem. 

Is most of the money spejit for the chicanos? 

Mr. Weivsteu. Yes, it is, most of it in Oakland. AVe have a vvvy small 
Chinese community and a very small Filipino connnunity, but the next 
lai'gost ininoritv is chicanos. 

Mr. Dext. Has there been a study made of the additional cost pjcr 
pupil in the State for this dual edueatioji ? 

Mr. "Webrtkr. You are talking about bilingual education ? 

Mr. Drxt. Yes. 

Mr. Wki^stkr. N"ot one that I know of. sii*. I do not knoW' about it. 
Certainly-, a lot of the title I effort in California, as I understand it, 
goes into the valley, and to the migrant youngsters. 

Mr. Dext. Are'we teaching native-born childi'cn, American children 
born on American soil, are avc giving them a program of elemeritary 
education, Sj^tinish or chicanos, whatever you want to call them, or 
ai*e we concentrating the bilingual education on adults, those who 
come into the system or into the country, not in tlie adult schools, but 
third, fourth, or fifth grades, not the native born but innnigrant t/vpes. 
Are we setting up a system for one particulai* Aniericau without regard 
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to Italian- Irisli Amoi'icmis. and Ii'ish Anioricaiis can use some of tliis 
the Avay I understand, bocjuiso, fi-uuklv, tlioro is a <rrowinir jilarni 
amoiig many IVIenibors of Con<ri'e.ss, AVitli wlioiu I lun'e talked about 
the situation, tljat Ave may stopinnu: into a situation tluit mav boai- 
A'ei'y bad fruit. 

In my opinioiu I Avould never vote for tl]is acain. tliis Nation bv 
mcltino' into our lann:ua^i-e tliis: ])i ocoss of tliiuking, melting- in one lan- 
guage nnd sort of one grouj). 

Now, we ai'o definiti^Iy setting up w two language svsten^. It nn« 
been bad in Qinada. tjud ex ery.bodv Iciu^ws tlio ])r()bleni we lui\'o had in 
QuelK^c and Montreal, and Ave arc setting u]) m New York, Oiicneo, 
Philadelj^lua, Los AngcJes, Sacramento, and 51II of tlio ])ig cities, a 
two-language Nation. 

I wonder if fclu^ educators ouglit not to givi^ this one a very, very 
serious look-see to see Avhcther or not avc are not establishing some- 
thing we are never going to get rid of, because if tJie fii-st <»'enoration. 
if you have the ricfht to give it to the first generation born', then wliv 
isirt it tJie riglit of the second and thiixl generation born ?. 

I tJiink the strength of tlie Nation is that we liave had a one-hingna£re 
country. Those of us that came from Europe, we learned the language. 
I Avns not allowed, as a youngster, to answer my motluu- or fatlier^in 
anything but Englisii, because they wanted to learn Enirlish. and thev 
answered us in Italian, because they Avanted us to learn'it. We Icai'iied 
it. 

The public schools did not teach it. We always had a chance to 
have a second language in high school or college, but T think a'ou Imd 
better give seiious thought because there is iiist not enough money in 
the pot to give the kind of education you and I and others demand for 
our children and still build up another system of education that mi oht 
reach into every area of this counti'y. 

NoAv, there is talk of Indian lanonuiges. How many Indian languao*es 
are there ? Does anybody know ? At least the Portuguese children come 
in, I mean the Brazilian kids, wlien they come in, thev Avant Portu- 
guese, tliey do not Avant Spanish because they can hardly understand 
each other. 

Mr. Wkbstkr. I Avonkl like to comment on what you have said. 
Mr. Dkxt. I Avould like to have your vicAvs because I might be all 
lost. 

Mr. Webster. Well, Ave believe tliat ncAvspapers are iroing to ]>e 
prmted in English for the foreseeable future, but we also believe this. 

•:xT. That is not true in California because I received three 
different editions in the Spanish language. 

Mr. Wkbstio?. I mean the major vehicles. 

But, Avhen a youngster comes to school the first day of school, Ave con- 
sider it absurd to force or just throw English at hini right away. What 
we do is this. 

We have an approach w^hich we call "English as a second language," 
which is an accepted teaching approach, which recognizes the legiti- 
macy or authenticity of his spoken language, because you can destroy 
his self-image concept by telling him all of a sudden it is wrong to 
speak Italian, that it is bad. 

Mr. Dknt. Do you teach Italian to those children ? 

INIr. Websitsr. No, I just used it as an example. 

Mr. Dent. Wliat is the difference betAveen a lad that comes from an 
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imini^^mnt fninil v that cannot speak anytliing but Italian and a Mexi- 
can that can speak Eiiglisli and any other, \vhat is the diirerenoc. if 
any ? Why do you give advantages at all to one ? 

Ml*. Wl:iiSTKU. I did not say 1 give an advantage to one. T said oiu* 
approacii is to avoid any s()ll'-iniage problems the yonngstei's linve by 
telling them all of a sudclen tliat speaking Siranish or Italian is bad, or 
whatever their native tongue is. 

So, Ave use the approach '^Phiglish as a second language,** but J i\gvvc 
the papers Avill be printed in English. 

Mr. Dent. I ^\'ould never bny it as a second language. But. thoi*e are 
millions of American children Avho are born ol' ethnic group parents 
that ha^-e entered our school systems and made as great ]:)rogress, I 
think, as any. The idea that we have to set up a s|3Gcial langnage course 
because of demand of the mnubers. not beeaxise of demand of riglit, it is 
only because there are so many politically, they arc able to do it. 

If it were a prognostication of any other group, would probably 
lun e a third or fourth language. ^ _ 

Mr. WiciiSTKn. I am not conummicating because the "English as a 
second language'' approach is an approach designed not to legitimatize 
his own spoken language, but an approach wdiich moves the cliild into 
speaking English as an ultimate goal. 

Mr. Dent. I would not pursue it with yoxi because you ai-e not tied 
directly to that particular part of the teaching profession. But some- 
how or other, I did feel I was bringing up a legitimate question. 

When I came in, I did not speak one \vord of the language, I did not 
know ''and or but,'* and I was only one out of 11 immigrant families in 
a period of 10 years that could not speak English. 

I think we caimot ask tlnngs just because somebody demands them 
and makes a public issue out of it. I think this course is going to take 
aM'ay from other educational needs, because as I understand it, this 
year, the Congress refused, but there was a very_ strong demand made 
on the floor to almost double the appropriation for the bilingiuil 
schools. 

We resisted it, but before it comes out of Congress, it will probably 
bo there with a 50-percent increase, which has to come out of other edu- 
cational demands we are trying to meet. 

We are trying to meet the demands to equally distribute this to all 
children in their educational problems, and not just give it to one 
group and in the end, only serve it and disrupt and divide the 
country. 

Chairman Perkixs. Mrs, Hicks? Do you have any questions? 

Mrs. Hicks. I have no questions. Mi*. Chairman. 

Chairman Pj^rkins. Let me compliment you, Mr. Webster, for an 
outstanding statement. You have been very helpful and to my way of 
thinldng, you are identified with a great school system. Very few wit- 
nesses that have come in here have been able to tell us the results 
obtained from title I in the manner that you have told them. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS PROM THE STATE OP PLORIDA 

Chairman Phrkiks. Our next witness is our colleague, Eepresenta- 
tive Claude Pepper. I am delighted to welcome you here this morning, 
Mr. Pepper, especially since you have been most helpful to the com- 
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niittcc ill roduciii^ k\iri.sl:itioii iliwt Ims IxH'onic law. ]);iiticul:irl y tlic 
nut i-itioii foi" the ddcjrly j)r()<rraiu wliicli wa.s iiiiMioi-izcMl sonic time ago. 
Vou always conio with ronsi rurtivo sii^*ircstioiis uiul we are cirliglited 
to SCO you liere this iiioi-iiiriir. Proceed v.] any way yoii prefer. 

Mr. 1^kim»kt;. Tliaiik you very luiieh. Chairiuaii and inembers of 
the (^oinniittoc. lor the oppoitmiity to apjjear before this distiiii»:uislied 
roniniiltee. I propose, if I may, this inoriiiiiii;. tlie addition of a new 
title to the Eicnieiitary and Secondary Kducntion Act of lOOo and 
I wonld like to oiler, ^Ir. Chaivnian nn<l inembers of the eoniinitteo. 
the proposal tliat 1 snbiuit as the new title and Mien give a synopsis of 
what it would provide. 

The new title, i\[r. Chairman, Avould be added to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. Its l)ur])osc would he to authorize irraiits to 
toeal educational agencies as defined by that act upon the application 
of sueli agencies to the Assistant Secretary of Health, EdiiCiition. and 
AVelfai'(» foi' Education to enable the financing of programs hi schools 
t o d e a 1 e lYect i vo} y w i tl 1 1 h e d vi ig abu se p rob 1 ei n . 

'J'o be eligible for ai)pro\'al by the Assistant Secretary, a program 
submitted for funding by a local education agency would have to deal 
'*therapcntically" with drug offenders. I am not talking about a lios- 
])ital center being established or a medical program primarily, i\Ir. 
Chairman and members of the committee, but I am talking about the 
kind of program which is basically therapeutic in character. 

Such program would involve counseling, gronp therapy, peer pres- 
sure grouj^s and pai*ental involvement in training and seminar pro- 
grams. The program to be financed would authorize inser\*ice training 
of teachers, administrators, counselors, and ]) a rents. 

It would place heav^^ emphasis on utilizing school resources through 
which community resoui'ces could be channeled in providing therapy 
to usei'S and exusers. In this connection, as a part of the application for 
assistance, a local educational agency w^onld be authorized to contract 
with other locally based institutions and agencies for social services, 
professional assistance, and other agencies' assistance having expertise 
in the lield of drug rehabilitation and control. IIoM^ever, again the 
em])hasis on program activities is its school-oriented base. 

Such sums as would be necessary are authorized to be appropriated 
each fiscal year for the next 5 fiscal 3^ears to enable the Assistant Secre- 
tary for Education to make grants to local educational agencies for 
these purposes. 

Now. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in thinking 
about the matter further and in an effort to be honest in trying to meet 
this challenge, I am suggesting, and I have incorporated in my pro- 
posed new title, an authorization of one-half billion dollars, $500 mil- 
lion^ because I am convinced that a lesser sum cannot adequately do 
the job of trying to protect the students in schools in our country today 
from themselves, from being drug cabusers, and society from those stu- 
dents, w^heii they do become drug abusers and thereby a menace to our 
society. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is some- 
thing I have been looking forw^ard to for a long time. I am profoundly 
grateful to this distinguished committee which is so sympathetic to 
problems which relate to the education and health and happiness of 
our young people in this country, and I want to bring to your attention 
some of the experiences that the House Select Committee on Crime has 



recently acqiiii-cd in lioUliug bearings on thv matkn' ol' drug uhu^o in 
tlvc schools. ^ , - 

Wc still-ted our hoarin/is in late July in New ^ oi-lc C ity aiuMvo o\\'q 
much to an investigative i-cporter of 'the National Bi-oadcasthig Co., 
who made a dociunejitarv of the problems. I'ather hoi-riblc problems of 
drug abuse in the schools of New York City. Upon Hie mvitation of 
two^menibers of our counnittec, our distinguished ^colleagues, Mr. 
Brasco aud Mr. Rangol, our committee went to New York in late July 
and held 2 days of hearings, in tlic board of education chambers 1 
day and at anotlicr place another day. 

Since we had to return to Washington foi* an important vote we 
heard other New York witnesses here in the Capitol, so we had 3 days 
of hcurin<>:s. hcai'iug jneuibers of the school board, the clianoellor of tho 
educational systcui of New York, police, undercover agents, teachers, 
students who' have been abusers of drugs, and many others. 

I have here a summary. • ^ i 

Chairman Piiiuktxs. Without objection, the summary wdl be inserted 
in the record and you can read it. 

Mr. PicrrKR. I will submit it for the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

DutT, ABUSK IX THK XATIOX'S St ltOOI.S— NEW YOilK CiTV HKAUlNli 

lu mitl-Tuiie, the Select Cnmniittee on Crime bcpm a series of Iionriii.i;s in 
cities {lud snburl)s across tha country (in the subject of drng abuse in tho 
Xntioifs schools. These hofiriuRs are concor;:cJl ^vith a r'onaitiou thnt lins become 
f=n in-rcnsivc and cxtciuMve that tho proportions uf a national scandal now 

^^The Connnittce is in.juinnff into the abject failure of out sovonunental in- 
stitutions, pspocinlly onr schools, to attack the problems aud control the 
-increase in narcotics abnse by school-:iffc children. 

Witnesses :it onr hearings in Xcmv York on June 19 and 20 testified that 
diMij? .nUnsc is contaixions and sprcndinj; nnchcckeil thronjrhont the school system, 
dovastatini? the lives of the afllnent iis well as the ??hct.to child. The respon- 
.sibility for this pi-oblem was placed .stinaroly on the Board of Edncation. In the 
face (if overwhelming evidence of the drnjr epidemic, the Boanl has. us one 
otlicial stated, "buried its bead in the sand*' and viewed the problem in the 
same vein as "stndents not doing tlicir home work." 

It is clear that the Boai'd of Kdncation has not recognized nor attemi>ted 
to cope with the epidemic. The Chairman of the State Crime Conunission testified 
that although the problem was dramatically called to their attention '-nothing 
has changed" in :i year and that it is stiU "business as nsuar' at the Board. 

School personiud patently violate tlie law by failing to report cnses of stn- 
<lent drug addiction. Many scliool officials opi)OSe and have interf erred with 
police nndercover efforts to apprehend drug sellers in the schoohs. Because of 
this attitude, schools have be^'onie sanetunries for drng sales and addiction. 
S^cbool officials ignore 4ind avoid students who are clearly under the influeuce of 
drugs. Tn fact, in one situation a teacher admitted the use of drugs and sUowed 
a young and iuuiressionable class how to roll marijuana cigarettes. 

The evidence the Committee developed demonstrated that the Board of Edu- 
cation is not the only culpable party. We heard testimony from the director 
of the school health program which can only be described as tragic. 

The government agency responsible for the health of New York City school 
ebildrcu conceded through its director that there was a drug epidemic, but 
she could not even get her own physician-employees to identify and work to 
solve the prohlenu The Boai ^ of Health has. in effect, abdicated its responsibility 
in this state of emergency. Nor has the HeaUh Department launched any pro- 
gram to cope with the problem. The Xew York City ComptroUer, Abraham 
Beame. testified concerning the average daily attendance nt New York City high 
schools: "The percentage of students daily attending schools in New York City 
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iuis decreased from 87% in ieMr>-t^(i to S37o i" 1069-70. Attendanee dropped 
fffc'.ss tlinii 5% in the thirty years jirior to 10(i5. H<)^vevor, bocimso of cutting 
affiid iwDor Tecnrii-Ueepinj^, the ninnhor of students actuallv attending: school is 

Crirut* in die school buildiugs is a direct result of drug abuse and traflicking. 
The Comptroller stated : 

••The druj? abuse problem in the schools, witli its accompanying results — over- 
^^^.^^so, extortion, burjj:lary, robbery and truancy — has reached epidemic* propor- 
Trions. -My sfc^ff, enrly in 1971, visited thirty-one New Yorlc City high schools and 
tfonnd serloiiis dnijr ;ibuse problems in almost every one." 

Tlie typlcail scene at the lar^r^ Xt?\v York City high schools was described a.s f»>u- 
1m»ws by tb.e mrincipal oi* one of those sehool.s : 

'Mluudr'jilk of our students <?nt their cla.^'ses nnd roam tlie halls at will. Man^ 
I>n'y upon loihcr students, extoi-ting m<niey from them in lavatories, the cafe- 
tti*ria, and iiallwjiys. Others spend their entire school days ganihliug in tlu^ 
eafetria and: in the lavigatorieSw The drug problem iucreases and takes a laiounfc- 
iijir toll as more and mossc of our young people are induced by 'student' pushers C"> 
oxperiniient with tlie deadly sttiff. Our absence and lateness records are stagger- 
inir." 

The New York State Investigating Connnittee and the City Comptroller issue«3 
public reports detailing the crisis oC drug abuse in the schools. Aftliough both 
ro|i*^rts are over a year old, the Ohaneellor of the Board of Education has read 
ueioher. The Board has Issued one directive, no policy, no guidelines aud nor 
oven any staftements to ^lide the principals and teachers in the schools regards 
ing drugs. The (mo direetive advised the principals what to do when chMrem 
ovordo.^o on seh<j>ol property. The Police Department reports that many schocjfl 
principals refuse to allow police narcotics work in the schools. As a result, scores* 
of schools are samctuaries for drug dealers. The students report that the schooR 
building is the easiest aotl safest place in the community to buty drugs. 

The teachers, on tlie Avhole, with no guidance or backing from the schooS 
administration, iwive done nothing about the problem. Children "nodding out'" 
ill i-lass are igiiared. Vloilent or disruptive children on speed f>r LisD, or in the 
sit-k stage of Jieroin reaction, are sent home for the day. 

M:iny teachers In New York City are in physical fear of tiieir students. And 
a gi'eat many teachers don*fc even recognize the symi)toms of clrug abuse. Since 
ni.iny teachers ii>elieve in maintaining absolute confidence between themselves 
and the students, if they learn a student is a drug abuser, they tell no one. 
Sewral said that reporting this fact to anyone would destroy their ''rapport" 
witji the studenjts. One refusjod to identify any heroin pushers because such 
ideantilication wofuld ^'stigmatize'* the children. The teachers feel that drag abuse 
is either a medical or legal problem, a parental problem, but not their pnjblem. 

T3he probiam of the Police Department in enforcing narcotics hiws an tJie 
schwolR is coQsiderable. There are few narcotics policemen who are capable of 
goiffig into a school ami posing as a higii school student. Since direct druj? buys 
by Tindercover oflBcers are not usually possible in the school environment, officers 
hav^ to rely on informants to accomplisb the task of identifying and then gather- 
ing evidence against the teenager pusher. Inherent problems exist in finding 
jideqnate young informants for various reasons. Parental approval is necessary. 
School approval is necessaiy. Adequate "cover'* and control by bona fide 
officers is difficult to provide. Few volunteers are available due to the inability 
to protect the informant when he returns to the school. There is no pfiractical 
way to protect the identity of any Informant after the initiation of coiurt pro- 
ceedings. Few informantsiire willing to testify in court 

This first section of heflrlu^s, on New York City's particular problems, n-ere 
concluded in Washington ott June 21 and 27. The Committee will continue t.u. 
explore- the subject of drng^^ibuse in the nation's schools in Miami, Florida, in 
Jul.r. tmd in Chicago aad. San Francisco in September. 

Mr. Peppek. In adffifion to that, Mr. Chairman, the newspaper 
clippimrs of our hearing in New York I tliink are very informative^ 
For example, here is one oltthe papers, "Policewoman Bares Ifew York 
Pope Sleuthinir." Auiother one, "New York Narcotics PoEcewomait 
Says ''Schools HiuiJ#r War on Drugs,' " and "Heroin Top Youth 
Killer ' is another mm%\ 
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TIkm'g ai'o UKiny otlici- newspnper clippin<rs that relate to tlic snbjeci. 
which I believe ^vould be helpful in throwing light upon the niagni- 
tndo of the problem. 

Ciiainnau I^f.kkixs. AVithout objection all will be. inserted in the 
record. 

(The articles referred to follow :) 

irrom the Sun Dio;,'o (Calif.) X:nion, .Tune 22. 1072] 
I'oi.iCKWOMAN Hahks New Yokk Doi't: Sua Tiuxi; 

AVAsui.xtiTON (AP). — A imreutios uiulorcover policewoman told a congressional 
counniitoo .vostorrtuy that New York City school ofiiciul.s gonorally cooperated 
vor.v little with agents wlw infiltrate school sroups to ferret out drug pushers. 

Detei-rive Kathliieu Conlon, in drug uiulorcover work tov more than three years, 
.-list* tf»l(l ot lljignmt use of drugs among students in Xew York City. 

She allowed pliotogniphs to be taken only while she wore a white hood but 
she removed it while she gave her testimony before the lIou.se Select Committee 
on Crime. 

A committee counsel said Mri?. Conlon's hair color ahd other facial features 
had been changed to prevent recognition which might hinder her undercover 
duties. 

Slie described liow she enrolled at several schools as a student and made pur- 
chases of hard drngjs, barbiturates and LSD, 

She said she observed students ^'nodding ofC" in tlic back of classrooms after 
using drugs and saw girls in locker rooms injecting heroin into private parts of 
their bodies. 

.Students from Jolm Bowne High School in Flushing would go to nearby Queens 
College to obtain drugs, hut college admlnistvators refused to assist police under- 
cover agents in apprehending the pushers, she said. 

Slie said teachers generally did no.t discourage the use of drugs and often they 
l»iu frightened to confront students wlio were pushing or using drugs. 



[Troni the Kvansville (Ind.) Courier. June 10, 1072] 
Heroi>* Top Youth Killer 

"Heroin kills more young people in New York City than any other single cause, 
including automobile accidents, homicides and suicides," a Congressional Select 
Conunittee on Crime disclosed on opening hearings in the metropolis. 

Looking into the extent to which hard drugs are bought, sold and used in the 
nation's public school system the committee said teen-age narcotic deaths in the 
city rose from 15 in 19G0 to 227 in 1971, an increase of 15 times. 

Harlem Rep. Charles Kangel, a member of the 35-member committee, said he 
intended to press for legislation to have urinalysis included in the over-all physi- 
cal check-up for school youngsters, to ascertain if it contains drug traces. That 
could lead to remedial attention. 

Heroin addiction is an indication that drugs have risen to the top of the dam- 
age ladder among high school students. It is bad enough that they are caa^sirig 
more than a death a day for every school day. It is even worse. now tliat it is 
pushing girls into prostitution. 



[Prom the New York Times, July 15, 1972] 
Business as Usital 
(By Frederick P. Hafetz ^) 

The House Select Committee on Crime recently conducted hearings on drug 
abuse in the New York City schools. Although estimates of the extent of drug use 
varied, virtually all witnesses agreed that a drug epidemic was engulfing the New 
York City schools. Further, they concurred that this menace had cut across 
racial and econ >mic lines, afflicting middle-class and ghetto school alike. 



1 Frederick P. Hafetjj. a New York nttorney, sorvf^d as special counsel to the House 
Q Select Committee on Crlm€ during hearbigs on. drug abuse in tlie J'Taw Tork City schools. 

ERIC 
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(ji-iiphie |oslinH)H.v. onrrohnrMted l»y liliiis sliowii in tlio coiuinitloc. d(»pi<*tod the 
.s.'ili' ;iiul iLsu o£ liJinl dniRS in tlic .vcliools. not in liiddon lniiMinjr riM-i'.ssi«s \nit in 
IM'oxiiiiiiy (»r selmol ]»orsoniiol. This un('lU'('U<»d dnijr tnifiickinjjr luis liad jrrnvo 
rniiiilirntioDx — c-liildriMi coiulug ti» sflUKd w'liU lunch moiiry in tludr slmos to 
avfnd n shal<(>aown by ti student addict, ohildron chrunieally jibxcnt bccjiiiso tlu\v 
are too oddifti'd to ntteiid solionl. and niosf. cincial. ns witli any contasionij dis- 
oast', student addictf^ siireading druj; usl* to otlior.s. 

Va ou \novo disturbing, however, wa^ the eo^yent evidence estaldisliinc: the lioard 
ol* Kducalion's failure to iwi in thi? Tare of this crisis, liespectod educators, awan? 
ol' Ihe alarniiuj;; sjn-oad of .scliool dru^^ use in tlu* hito nineteen-sixties. describes 
their rnistratiu?^ and abortive attenn)ls to have the Imard deal with tlie problem. 
Despite tlu^se efforta ns ^voll as nnnnitiujx prcssnre from concerned paieuts. the 
board, as Into as 10(5i), never even devoted a single meeting to discussing the 
proldcm. 

Xor was the board alone in indiffoi-cuce to the crisis: its attitude became 
.symptomatic throuj:hout tlie scliools: principals denied police reports of druj: 
abuse in tlicir ow n schooKs. Indeed, some principals even liiudered police under- 
cover operations. 

And slili, in 1072, the board persists in this attitude. The chaimian of the 
81 ale Commission of Invcsti^ration test i tied that dcspito a ycar-old report severely 
critici:^in^^ the bonnVs •*head-in-the-sand*' jiosition on drajr addiction, "nothin'pc 
had ehnn.jxed"; it was still "business as usual'' with the hoard liheninj? the drug 
addiction problem to the problem of students '"failing to do their iiomework." 

It is shoelciugly apparent that tlie board has not yet taken the essential first 
step toward solution. The board must begin by publicly ndniittiug tlie diniensifUis 
of the problem. Where great problems exist and dramatic remedial action is 
necessary, as in the cnsc of the school dru§: epideuiie, then the dictate of rcspou- 
si I lie leaiUn-sliij) is to alert the puidic to the urgency of the problem in order to 
niobiliy.e the commitnient of re.soiirces required. 

Tlie board has not done this. 

Signilteautly, the media, focMsivig on an allegation at tlie hearing regarding 
coT'iujUiou in a prosecutor's oPice, largely ipiored the testimony of disastrous 
inarliou by the board. Corrnpt!^»n of public oflicials is a seri(ins matter and 
should b{^ aggressively rooted onr where proved to exist. But is not the dcmfui- 
.strated failure of will in the otlicials responsible for the citv schools also c(M-- 
niptiou? 

It is. in a deejier sense, moral corrn])tioii — devastating — for a society wh<ise 
"most precious resource, its youth, are.'* as Bronx County District Attorney 
Rolierts testified, ''being drained away by drug use.'* 



[From tho Now York TIiiio«<, Thnrsday, .Tiino 22. 1072} 
Unuekcovku AoKX-r Tkli.s Ilorsr Cxrr Scriooi.s ix City Auk a Diuitf ''IIavkn'* 
(By David E. Boseubanm) 

WAsnrxoroN, June 21. — An undercover narcotics agent who said she had 
worked for more tHan three years in the New York City schools told a Congres- 
sional committee today that they wore n "haven" for drug sales and use. 

The agent. Detective Kathleen Conlon. listed more than a dozen high schools 
where she said she bad posed as a student and where drug abuse was rampant. 

^hi- told of students baying, selling and using all forms of drugs in the schools 
aiul said many teachers actually **condoiied" the use of narcotics in school. At 
some of the schools she was in. Miss Conlon asserted, 90 per cent of the students 
were on drugs of one form or another. 

^Fauy public high .sehocds and Queens College have not cooperated with police 
efforts to combat the drug traffic, she said. 

Detective Conlon also corroborated part of a statement made by another under- 
cover policeniau before the committee ^Fondny. charging failure by the Brooklyn 
District Attorney's office ' j prosecute a case in which the father of an arrested 
student said he was a friend of the District Attorney. 

The prosecutor, Eugene Gold, denied the accusation yesterday, saying that he 
did not know any of the defendants involved or their parents He called the 
allegation ''reckless and irresponsible." 
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\vi:ai{}^ M'lini: irnoii 

Miss (,'()ulon. a slij;lit. fjUr-sKiniUMl wnmsin. is 'JU yi»;n*s ohl but looks \\\ l(»;ist 
10 yviii'H youn^^iT. STk* woiv ,'i \vlute Inrnd wliilo nln>t<';:r,'njlu»rs wmmo in Uiv liv n iMtr 
i'(M)*ni. ])ut i-i'inovotl it wlion slio iM'jriin hor tosliuinny. I.fist August slu» w.-is iirn- 
iiiotod I'rnni policewoman to tliird-^rndp aett'Ctivo by Conmiissionoi* r.itrirU V. 
Miirpliy iii puMie ct^rdnony Jiftor slio w:is lUv-irly Killed in incidiMit in Uio 
Bi'f>nx. 

Aninn^ the soliools wliero Miss ('onion said sho l;.i(l \vitncssc<l driisx t rairu'kin.2: 
\v<>r<> Charlos Evans Hn^'lios nntl St.. Antljony of I'julnn. in MMnlnUtnn : 'SnriJiir- 
Held O anions. .Tolni IU>\vno. Forest Hills, Hayside, Franois Tow is and lUihlic 
School 3.S0 in Qnoens: Fort Hannlton in JirooKlyn, l*ort Uichnnnid on Staton Is- 
land and Taft in tlio Bronx. 

ii;ho also niontioncd Qnevuff CoUoffo, Qnoensborongli Commnnity CoHol'o and 
liOnf; Island University. 

"In ijenoral, scliool is like a baven for dvngs," the detective said. "It's a big 
bnsinoPf* there." 

As1c(mI what she thoiijarbt could be done aliont tho problem she replied: 
"Iiisciplino is the name of tbf^ «flmc. Show theso Kids that yon mean business. 

tliat you're j^oinj^ to stand for no monkey bnsiness and they'n* goini; to straijrhlen 

nj) flnd fly ri^ht. 

"Toaehers have no backing. They're only in there for the nn)ney. They're seared 
of their jobs." 

The detective said that late in lOfiO. when she Avas working at Sprinfffieid Oar- 
dens High School, one student would sell ,^500 worth of drnjrs before school in the 
moruinff, ,$500 worth at Innelitime and slill more when the second-session stu- 
dents arrived in the afternoon. 

At this school, in a niiddlo-inconie connnnnity. .students wonld resnlarly "nod 
out" in class and be ignored by the teachers. One teacher, she said, told n 
tronhleniakcr to "^o out and tal^e souicthinjr to quiet yon down." S)n^ said three- 
quarters of the students tJiere used narcotics and as many as 50 i)er cent of the 
.students, were 011 heroin. 

.\t .Tohn Bowne Hi^rh School, phe declared, students took druffs in the school 
and tlu-n went to nearby Quwn.^ (;olIeijre to "nod out on tlie prounds," The (.Mk'cus 
College officials, sli€^ said, refused to cooperate with the police. 

In New York. Richard DoHaan, the eolleffe's associate dean of {nlnunistrati<in. 
and Pius Ross, director of security. (hMued Detective Conlon's statement, sayiui? 
tlioy had never -rcfuserl to give undercover policemen .•=5tudeut ideutilieation c.trds. 
as the detective asserted. 

Mr. DeHaan and Mr. Bos.s nlso said that "several times" in the la.c;t academic 
year thov had call^^d in city poiieomen to arn st susivcted Orn.i; users. T'nmarked 
police cars also crtiised the campus, they declared. 

.Tt was at Fort Hamilton Hisrh School in Brooklyn where !\riss Conlon said she 
.saw flruj? trafficking:, arrnnjred arrests and then saw the cases dismissed by the 
Dist rict Attorney's office. This took place, she said, in 1970. 

She said she watched one pirl sell barbiturates for about 40 minutes in the 
school cafeteria and then herself bought two pills for $1 from the u'irl. 

She went with other policemen to the jrirl's hnn^e tliat nij^ht to arrest her and 
following the arrest, the girV's father said that the arrest would be taken care of 
because he was "a per.sona! friend of :\Ir. Gold." 



[Prom tJiio Xow Tork Daily Nows. .Timo 20. 19721 
Cop SwKATis PA Fi\i:n Dorr. Kai»s 
(By Owen FitjJjrorald) 

An un»lereover narcotics detective swore yesterday that ICinsfS County District 
Attoniey EuRcne r;old and his staff had "fixed" narcotics ca.ses brought to him 
by lioliee. Gold in a hnrriedly called news eonfcrenec. flatly denied all the 
clmrcres and described tbcni as the product of a "vivid imajriuation.'' 

Tlie undercover officer. Stevo Spinnelll. who posed as a student at three 
Brooklyn and one Statcn Island puldic hi.crh school, said under oath before con- 
frre.ssionnl crinio probers that Gold and his chief as.sisbiut. Elliott Golden, killed 
his arrest cases. Another assistdnt DA tried to bnbe him. he testified. 

SpinncHi told the House Select Crime Conunittee that Gold dismissed the 
eases of eight younsrsters he arrested at Fort Hamilton Ilish School in drug* 
sales. 
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•'It was a fix !)(?c:niso lie know one of the parents/' cliarjrod Spinnelli, who 
en t ( red fli(» tliird-lUxn' Ijeariiiij: room in the Federal linildiiig at 26 Federal 
riaza cloaked under a hood. 

"A VrVin l^rAGl.VATlOX" 

At tlio news conference later iu tlie day in his Brooklyn Municipal Bnilding 
ofTK-c. Gohl retorted: 

••.Sidnnelli has a vivid iniairination. lie seems to think that he is tlie only 
honest person in the Police Department. He is frastrated hecau.se he has not 
jrotten .a promotion tliat lie was after. As a mattei- of fact, he came to me and 
asked my hoip in .cettin.i: si promotion, ".said Gold. 

The DA said Si>iimelH wa.s one of the arresting oflieers hnt not the under- 
envt'r a.ui'ar, at Fort IIamill<^n llitjh School in a ease in which nine of .10 ]>ni>ils 
arrc^teii were under 17 and were a.ss.s?ined to (he Yonth (N.nnsel Unreau for 
n^hahilitaf ion. 

(J old paid Spinnelli wa.s '"nnhaiipy" over prosecution of a motorist in a hiN 
rnn a a to ease in which his enr was damaged and wn.s also "nnhapi)y" over the 
haiKllin;? of a (IrUjLJj-lirihery case which needed corroboration. 

At the conjifressional hcarinjr a black folding screen shielded SSpiunelli from 
tin' ju-ess and pahlie. Once seated before the committee and its (Chairman, Rep. 
Claiah? r(>pper (D-Fhi.), he removed the hood and be?ran a bizarre nccoiint of 
not merely lack of cooperation hetwoeu some school otfteials and police hut at 
thnes iuj^tanee.s of hara.ssnient and obstruction by teachers and principals. 

ESTi>rATi!:s OF nniTG use 

He of teachers .showing i)upils bow to roll marijuana cigarets and brag- 
liini; of dope parties in their apartments. IJe spoke of students no •'stoned*' in 
school corridors that tbey staggered into terrified teachers. 

At Susan Wagner High School on St^iten Island, Spimielli estimated that 
90 Co ot the youngsters have experimented with some kind of narcotics, 20 to 
3U9'r thejn were hard drug addicts, and aln»ost 759;? of the student body used 
marlfuana or pills. He made his first dnig sale arrest tl\p second dav he was 
at N^'.'igner High, he said. 

Spinnelli told the probers that be "fought" the Brooklyn DA's office for three 
years, pressing for action on his Brooklyn school arre.'^ts. 

''There are ranking people in the district attorney's office and in Brooklyn 
Criminal Court I can prove their involvement in narcotics," he testified. 

REPORTED TO SUPERIORS 

Tie said he reported bis charges to his police superiors and investigations 
are under way. 

• Police officers in this borough are completely frustrated by the actions of 
the district attorney's office," he said. 

Spinnelli said Chief Assistant Golden "had the nerve to say to ine that 
certain political favors were done." 

He added: "I told him I call it a fix. If it was a police officer, he would just 
be pnr in jail." 

"A DEFINITE TlX," HE SAVS 

Rep. Frank Brasco (D-Brooklyn) asked Spinnelli if he felt the drug case 
dismissals were based on legal grounds or philosophical reasons. 

-Xo. it was a definite fix in the Fort Hamilton case," the witness replied. 

Rep. Charles Rangel (D-Manhattan), who closely questioned Spinnelli, 
asj^ured him that the House committee would follow up bis charges if he felt 
local authorities were not fully investigating them. 



[From tho New York Post. Tune 20, 1972] 
Probers CAtLiNG Womak Drug Cop 
(By Joe Feurey) 

A w^oman police officer who says she will talk about corruption in Brooklyn 
District Attorney Eugene Gold's oflSce appears before a Congressional com- 
mittee today. 

Gold was also scheduled to testify in the hearing at the Board of Education 
in Brooklyn. 

The police officer, a pretty, petite blond, said last night that her testimony 



ly 



would back ui> allegMtions of eorruptiou U< Golil'y office made yesterdiiy by 
uudorcovcr detective SStove Spinolli. . ^j^fviot^ 

Spinelli told tUi» House Select Committee on Crime that au assisinut dustiiet 
attorney had offered him a bribe to drop nareotics chargi-s but tlmt Gold, \ylien 
informed of tlie bribe offer, had refused to bring clmrges agahist tlie assistant. 
Spinelli also told the committee of otlier narcotics cases which he asserted 
were lixed through tlie DA's ollioe with GoM's knowledge. 

The police oilieer, Kathleen Conion, wHo, like Spinelli, did undercover work 
in the schools, was to testify immediately before Gold. . _ 

When Miss Conion was asked whetlior her tostimoiiy would corrobrato spi- 
nelli's, she said "YeSr definitely." i .1 

Spinelli said he had been ''completely f nistrated * by bold s office whi\e n v)ik- 
ing under cover to nab drug jnisliers in the schools. 

He said that •)nly one of more than 10 cases ho had brougJit to Gold's olhcv had 
been pursued. The rest were dropped, Spinelli said. ^ , . 

Gold, in a press conference later, called Spinelli's charges "total fiibneatioii. 
He said that none of his assistants had tried to bribe the policeman and that the 
charges were not dismissed in nine of tlie 10 cases Spuielli worked <in. Iiisie;ul. 
said Gokl offenders were referred to the Youth Counsel Bureau for reiiui^uita- 

tion. , „ , , i • .. 1 

Gold said SpincUi 'Uias a vivid imagination and a profound frnstrauon be- 
cause he failed to get a promotion. 




the charges to anyone except the committee. 

One of todav's first witnesses. Controller Beame, charged that a ' suhstantml 
portion*' of Board of Education guideliues relating to adddicts in the schools 
were ignored, including a provision that addicts be reported to the Nnreotics 
Registry. 



{From tliv Kew York Daily News, .Tune 17, 1072] 
Youth Heroin Deaths Zoom 

FIFXEEN TIMES MORE THAK IX 19 GO IIEBE 

(By Keith Moore) 

Heroin deaths among public school youngsters in the city leaped to a li^ure last 
year that was ahout 15 times the number of reported victims 11 years ago, a coii- 
gres.sional committee disclosed here yesterday. 

The Select Committee on crime, which is looking into the extent to which hard 
drugs are bought sold and used in the nation's public school system, said teen- 
age narcotics deaths in the city rose from 15 in 1060 to 227 in 1071. 

The committee, meeting the press in advance of hearings that will start in this 
area Monday, said : "Heroin kills more young people in New York than any other 
single cause, including automobile accidents, homicides and suicides." 

The committee, headed by Rep. Claude Pepper (D-Fla.), said school oihoials 
have obstructed police investigations of tlie drug problem and suggested that use 
of drugs in the schools was linked to prostitution among students. 

UN'OEUREPORTINQ IS CHARGED 

"We have also been informed hv witnesses that drug sellers have made si>fCial 
efforts to supply addicted young high school girls who then are introduced into 
prostitution rings to support their drug habits," the committee said m a st^ite- 

°^l?ep. Prank Brasco. (D-Brooklyn) charged school board officials and adminis- 
trators iu the city school system' with "underreporting day-to-day incidents" iu 
which student sale or use of drugs may be involved. . ^ 

Brasco suggested that one school official passes the buck to the next and that 
secrecy is maintained at the highest levels of the public school system. 

"The teacher reports it to the principal and he passes it on to somebody else 
until it reaches the board. The central board apparently speaks only to God/* he 
said. 

"The board would rather sweep the entire problem under the rug than con- 
front it head on." 
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R.WfJi:!. KWOIIS CRIXAI.YSIS 

The IIim-iiuMiilKT t'tminiitttv sniil at 2(1 IVaonil VUiMi it luid ln'on fold Uy ium'- 
sons wiioso niiiuo.s it n»fust>il to ilisrlo.se tlint -tliere is in. iKvlnt in ideutifviip- 
scIiof»l-:i-e drus nbusers herunsf neither the sdiool system nor iiiiv otlier '"ov- 
ennneiiiiil agenry lias an elfeefive i>ruj?r:ini for f^iving tliut ohiUl VtMned in f at- 
tention." 

Jifiwever. Ilarlom T)tMn<»erat Cliarles K:ujrj:el said he intended to nros8 for legis- 
lation to have nrinalysis included in the over-all idivsieal eheekni) for i)n'hUe 
seliool yonni^sters. 

Asked whether lie tIion.y:ht this ndu-ht not he an invasioa of iirivjirv Han.t;el 
said miiihl he/' but he added that tlie te.sts eoidd be iidnunisteved in':l runtino 
way 'from the time you start eln'ekinp: Tor eavitios.'* 

^londay'.s hearing will be held at 20 LVderal IHaza and will hear testimony from 
varnms nty olheials. Tuesday's .session will be held at Board of Kdm-ation head- 
quavter.s, 110 Livingston 8t. On ChancelUn' Harvey Scribner in Washington 



[From tli(? Xow York Tost. .Tune 10. 197i] 
Cop Says A.ssi.staxt D.V TitiEo To BinnK Hiii 
(By Joe Fourey and Clyde Ilabernian) 

A nareoties detective workini? undoreover in the citv .s(?hools told a Coh<M-es- 
•sional committee today tiiat an assistant 7?rooUlvn District Attornev had tried 
to bribe him last year in Brooklyn Supreme Court. 

Detective Steve Spinnelli, wearing a black hood over his face, .said he had 
been ''eomplerely frustrated" in his job by Broolvlvii DA Gold's oliice. He testi- 
licd that Chief A8.st. Brooklyn DA Elliott Golden had admitted to him that a 
wa.s in on eight nnreotics cases that had been dropiHjd. 

isidmielli .sjiid he asked GohhMi why the cnse.s were not being pre.s.sed and wns 
tohi : **i here were certain i>olitical favors don(v" 

" Von mean it was lix'ed, don't you/' Spinnelli said he a.sked. 

•('all it a lix if you want to." he quoted Golden as replying. 

TJie detective did not name the a.ssi.stant DA who 'alleaedlv had offered him 
a bribe. But he said the attempt took place in March. 1071. in Brooklvii Supreme 
Court. Ilis te.stimony was? l^efore the House Select Committee on Crime which 
held Jiearnig.s here today at 2G Federal Phiza. 

The assistant DA, he te.sti/ied, came over to the criminal branch nf the court 
wiiere Spinnelli was that day, and offered him an undi-sclosed sum of nioncv 
not to press the case. 

Si»iimclli said he turned down the bribe offer and reported the incident to 
CTold. 

••That was 15 months ago," he .said. "He fthe assistant DA) hasn't been fired 
yet. They just transferred him to the grand jury." 

Jn another instance, involving the drug arrest of a student at a Brooklvn 
high school, he continued, the youngster's father told him he wa.s a personal 
friend of Gold and that the ease would never come to trial. The next d-iy 
according to Si)innelli, .someone in the DA's office told him that the case wa.s 
being discontinued. 

Other detectives were also willing to testifv about bribe attempts from the 
DA^s aides, he said. 

Gold, reached for comnumt, replied that Spinnclli's .statements were "just 
not tnie'. and that no one in his office had been transferred in the past 15 
months. The incident with Golde, he said, was "total fabrication." 

Before discussing his relations with Gold and his assistants. Spinnelli testified 
th.at city schools had become "a sanctuary'' for narcotics addicts and dealers 

In some schools. Spinnelli said, citing in particular Tohn .Tav HS in Brooklvn* 
between 40 and .50 per cent of the students wore addicted to heroin. 

Teachers were suspected of dealing in narcotics in some scliools, lie testified 
and many principals and instructors took an "ostHchlike" position of not recog- 
nizuig that there was a problem! 

Prom his experience of five years of undercover work in the school Rvstcm 
Spinnelli said, 90 per cent of all students in the city had expeilmonted with 
a drug at some point in their high school careers. 

Spinnelli. who had posefl as a student in his work, w^as the first vvifness and 
^^11 be followed by other policemen, state investigators and Board of Education 
officials. 
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spill iielH complained to the (•fiinniittct.- iiiemlters thut lie had frcriuoiitly 
recoivt'd little cooperation from scliotd oliieial.s and iit one soliool. tiie Siisaii E. 
Wiijjuer lis on Staten Island, the princii>al Imd actively iuterlered with his 
investigation by pointiiis: liim out to (oo many teacher^. 

In general, he said, undercover teams could not work without the cooperation 
of both teachers and principals but in many schools investigators were denied 
entrance, though tliey believed drug dealers were operating there. 

The attitude was summed up in remarks made by many school officials that 
their job was to ''provide educati(m. not law enforcement," Spinnelli said. 

:Most sales of drugs — ranging from marijuana to heroin and methadone — 
were carried out by students, the detective testilied, some of tliem only 15 years 
old. But because of military service and previous drop-outs from school, some 
student dealers were as old a.s 25, he said. 

In some cases, even teachers were believed to be selling, Spinnelli continued. 
But usually, he said, the sitnatitm was one where the teachers closed their 
eyes to sales and yonngst(?rs obviously high on drugs. 

"Some teachers," he .said. **are afraid for their lives. Some don't care. And 
some are even using drugs themselves." 



[Ki-om lilt PjUersoii (X,J.) ^*('^vs, .Tune 21. 3!)721 
HnuoiN Dkaths Zoom 

"Heroin kills more young people in New York than any other single cause, 
including automobile accidents, homicides and suicides." a Congrossion;il Select 
Committee on Crime disclosed in open hearings in tlic metropolis. 

Looking into the extent to which hard drugs are bought, sold and used in the 
nation's public school system the committee said teen-age narcotic deaths in the 
city ro.se from 15 in 1000 to 227 in 1071, an increa.se of 15 times. Headed by 
Representative Claude Pepper, Flori<la Democrat, the committee said school 
officials have obstructed police investigations of the drug problem. They sug- 
gested that use of drugs in the schools was linked to prostitution among students, 
wirh young high school girls being introduced into prostitution rings to support 
their drug habits. 

Ilarlein Representative Charles Rangcl, a member of the 35-memhcr eoniiuittee, 
said he intended to ]»ress for legislation to have urinalysis included in the over- 
all i)hysical check-up for school youngsters, to ascertain if it ctmtains drug 
trac(»s. Tiiat could' lead to remedial attention. 

Heroin addiction is an indication that drugs have risen to the top of the 
damage ladder among high .school students. It is had enough that they an? causing 
more than a death a day for every school day. It is even worse now tluit it is 
piLShing young girls into prostitution. 



[From the NfiW York Times. An;?. 20, 1972] 
"Deadly Menace" ix Class 
(By Leonard Buder) 

Last June a woman undercover narcotics agent, wlio had po.sed as a student 
in more than a dozen New York City high schools over a three-year period, 
told the House of Representatives Select Coniinittee on Crime that the city 
schools were a "haven'' for drug sales and use. She contended that in some of 
the .schools 00 per cent of the students were on drugs of soim; sort. 

A few days later city School Chancellor ITavvey B. Scribuer appeared I)e- 
fore the same committee Jiud, while conceding that school officials had i)eou 
"too apathetic too long." declared that the system was now acting, in a variety 
of ways, to meet the "deadly menace" of drug abuse among its more than 1.1 
million pupils. 

Last week the State Commission of Investigation, making public the find- 
ings of its two-year inquiry into "Narcotics and the Schools," charged that 
the city school system had failed to do all that it could have about the prob- 
lem and had not cooperated with other concerned agencies, such as the city's 
police and Health Departments. Once again. Dr. Scribner responded with a de- 
fense of the sy.stem's efforts in counseling and drng education. 



■ Tlie eomuiission-.s cliarge.v, wliicli are liardl.r new, and a suhseauent coiitro- 
drn'^uh'l^^^^^^ schools sboLld report tbe names of students vZ are know^ 
f,^ hlo in of Healtl,, once again focused attention „„ :i 
Dro nloni that soiao experts say is not Just "epidemic" in scope, cutting acro'^s 
racial uiul economic Jines, but now "eiidemie'' in nature 

, tlie scliool system's latest tally, last rear tlie city's 00 «cIiooIs 

about ,, per cent of tlie oevr-all enrollment— were known to be or su-i ected 
ot using vjirioiis liard or soft drugs. ^n. i>e<.i(.u 

nil?-^^'wi "'M'-'''°onn!S'°f^*''' ^'^^^ «'^'J'<=ts and occasional or susperfd 

i,e ,s. a.K aiiotlier 20,000 students were involved or believed to be involved wit 

unin" W elher^'^il^; n'^yV^fi"^ barbiturates, trau„ui.i.ci-s, stiinulaiits ami inarU 
.luaii.i Wliet ier tlie 10<1 figures reflect a surge in drug use or tlie increasing 
bo Ihl'^i r personnel to detect drug users, or perhaps a conibln"fon .'^ 
of tlie pi o)?i™i ^^^^ ^^""^ statistics understate the gravity 

tb,M^n*^''i"''!f «ovin"""P*''''' no parent or no responsible ofBcial would deny tliat 
tlieie is a .seiious drug prolilem but tliere is disagreement over wlietlier tlie 
reSiile.''"''*' sufficiently and even over what coiistitutLs^in eflV^ctive 

Tlie state ooinmis.sioii report said tliat some school principals had cooperated 
with pohce and tliat this had resulted in the arrest? of .some puslier^' OH,er 

'hev'Vnt'.,"r ~\f'"^ a-sserted, have not coopei-ated-somo lenv ng at 
tlie.\ Iiart a drug iiroblem when it was obvious tliat one existed wl ile otliei- 
refused to f urnisli leads or give information to police ^ 

/Ihe scliool system's most important contribution to the attack on the drii" 

^ellt on. During tlie past year and a half. Dr. Scribner recentlv said, tlie svs- 
S new p?og™': "'^'^''""^ '^Sencies and special fuiidingr'a mmiber 

«ni'Tj*T'-\'"^'' ^<=''°°^^' "^'"Cli are under central control, a new program called 
SPARK (an acronym for School Prevention of Addiction Thiough Rehnbilltarioii 
a 1,1 Knowledge) was started last year. Each .school now has a tiviiV-d iiur S 
iShZgrams ' '° P"""'' ""'^ teachers, and to devise 

^nw^rlvivtl'^'^r*'"","" """^ P>eventio>i Teams, consi.sting of a psychologist or 
.soclal ^^olker a guidance counselor, two teachei-s and four addiction specialists 
have been assigned to 12 high schools in high drug-use areas of the city 

On the lociil evel. each of the .system's 31 decentralized districts has its own 
Xnlf Ti'^'''"'"""' programs in the elementary and jimlor hig 

■ '^'^''""'•''•/'■''■^e programs are intended to reach every .voungste^ in each .schoo 
wee tboM'he '■^^''^"'yters official, who did not want to be naml^ noted last 
neck that the system had bureaus for virtually every area— art. music ■^Hence 
and so on-but none for narcotics education. ^ ' ' 

and PhvSp"^n.^.rnn""^ "^"^'"^ """^'^ °^ Bureau of Health 

w/i • V 1, *'"'^:^^'°"' other responsibilities, and at a higher 

level under the antliority of the Deputy Superintendent for Instruction 

we are all late in recognizing the problem and doing something about it— 
the schools the citie.s, the state legislatures, and the Federal governmenr " Dr 
w?sS dme'l^vhrf ^""^ °' the dange" n^wls t?/t 

com^t tt probl^^^^ '° '''' '''''' ^""^''^ <^°g''"'" to 



[From tlie Wnll Street .Tournal, Aug. 21, 1D72] 

Who Handles as Epidemic? 

WliilG no one \Yould doubt the sincerity of most of the educators who must 
'•?n ? 71^^,^^^^^ P^-«Wem of drug peddling and use in scS ther^ ^s^^"^^^ 
siDlhty that some should rethink their roles. ^ 

In New York, for examDlo, some school administrators and the Civil Liberties 
union are raisnig objections to a provision of the New York City Health Code 

dni/iT^^^ ^^"^^"^^ the schools to be 

n 1 f ^ ^f"*^ ^^'^ ""^^^^^ complained that enforcement of the rule 
wonld turn school employes into informers. 
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i><:liool Cliaucelior H:irvt\v P.. Scrihuer replied that he is enforoins the rule 
because he is forced to and even tliough lie tliinks it -may ^yell be inctinsistent 
with current efforts by the schools to fight drug abuse among studenbi.*' He fears 
that counselors and drug abu.se .specialists working in the schools win lose the 
confidence of students if it becomes known that they are reporting names. 

This may prove to be true, and no doubt many school counselors genuinely 
feel that if tliey can gain the confidence of drug users they can influence them 
to give up narcotics. But the history of hard drug addiction does not support that 
theory. The addictive power of heroin usually is too strong to be overcome by 
per.suasion. 

It also is doubtful that schools should try to assume the primary responsibility 
for dealing with addicts. Addiction is, in essence, a public health problem and 
primary responsibility for its control should rest with public health authorities. 

Moreover, the tendency of drug addicts to support their habits by proselytiz- 
ing troubled or ignorant youths gives the problem all the characteristics of an 
epidemic. It should be evident by now that it is dangerous to try to meet an 
epidemic with ineffective remedies. 

Use of pejorative words such as "informer" to describe control efforts isn't 
niucli help. OLU and school officials would do well to take a more cooperative 
and informed approach themselves. There is very little evidence that the approach 
they have been taking is effective in protecting students. 

Mr. Pepper, Following our hearings in Ifew York, in the early 
part of August we had three days of hearings in my home city, Miami, 
and there the situation was described by a member of the school board. 
Dr. Ben Shepherd who is a medical doctor, and as I said, a member 
of the school board, the gentleman on the board who is primarily looked 
to by the board for advice on drug matters, and he is also a former 
juvenile couit judge and also the director of a treatment and rehabili- 
tation program. 

This local citizen, just renominated to the school board, a man of 
great dedication and distinction, described the drug situation in the 
schools of Miami as "epidemic." It had been described in ^s^cw York 
by some of the Avitnesses as "appalling." 

So I would like to introduce, if I may, also a summarv of our 
hearings in Miami. 

Chairman Perkins. Without objection, it will be done. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Drug Abuse in the Nation's Schools— Mlvjii Hearings 

In mid-June, the Select Committee on Crime began a series of hearings in 
cities and suburbs across the country on the subject of drug abuse in the Nation's 
schools. These hearings delved into a condition that has become so pervasive 
and extensive that the proportions of a national scandal now exist. 

The Committee is inquiring into the abject failure of our governmental institu- 
tions, especially our schools, to attack the problems and control the increase in 
narcotics abuse by school-age children. 

Witnesses at our hearings in New York testified that drug abuse is contagions 
and spreading unchecked throughout the school system, devastating the lives 
of the affluent as well as the ghetto child. The responsibility for this problem 
was placed squarely on the Board of Education. In the face of overwhelming 
evidence of the drug epidemic, the. Board has, as one official stated, "buried 
its head in the sand" and viewed the problem in the same vein as "students 
not doing their homework." 

It is clear that the Board of Education has not recognized nor attempted to 
cope with the epidemic. The Chairman of tlie State Crime Commission testified 
that although the problem ^as dramatically caUed to their attention "nothing 
has changed'' in a year and that it is still "business as usuar* at the Board. 

Testimony at these hearings brought out the fact that school personnel have 
long violated the law by failing to report cases of student drug addiction. Our 
hearings also disclosed that many school officials oppose and have interfered 
with police undercover efforts to apprehend drug sellers in the schools. Because 



of tlii.s :tititU(l<\ seliools li:ive becmne s;nietuuri<'.s for dni^ sales niKl ndaiclion. 
.s»-li(iol oilicijiis i;rn(jro mih] avoid students wlio jire clearly under tin- iiilliience of 
drij;:s. In {s\rt. in one ^:itU:^tioII a Tcnvlior admitted tlie iisp of dni?s and sliowtnl 
a youu;: and iinpressiouubU; <*Iass hnw to roll marijuana cigarette^!. 

Shortly after Dr. Harvey »Scri)»iier. Chaiu-ellor of the Xew Yurie Citv Hoard 
<»f Kdueation test i tied -'ind was subject rd to iu tensive examination* on the 
witness staiKl by Chainnan Pepper and other Committee Members. Dr, Seribner 
announced a complete reversal of school policy concerning known drug addicts 
ill the S(!h(JOl syste/n. Dr. Sci-ibiier recently dir(vt»«d the schools to reimrt the 
names of known student addicts to the Department of Health for inelnsion in 
the eitys Narcotics Kejjister. a mandate of the Xew York City HealtlJ Code which 
lijid been ifrnored by school ollicial.s foi- nearly ten years until broui^dit to li;;ht 
by the heariii!L;s of the SSelGct Commit tce on Crime. 

(ni Jnly 5. the Seb'ct Committee on Crime hepran public hearings into the 
probb»m of drug sales and drug nse among high school and junior high school 
sindeiirs in the Dade C^oniity (Miami) metropolitan area. The Dade County 
scliool system is one of the largest in the country with more than 2:i(),00() i>tudents 
in elementmry through college level classrooms. 

Chairman Pepper opened the hearing by stating that the problem of drugs 
in schools was of epidemic proportions — a condition which was .«?o extensive 
that it liad assumed the proportions of a national scandal. He said that neither 
the school system nor any other governmental institution has an effective pro- 
gram for giving drug abusers remedial attention. 

'*Most regrettably, the policy of most school hoards is one of tnrning away 
from the problem by refusing to acknowledge the extent to which it exists at 
the local school h^vel. 

•*Onr hearings are designed to detormine the extent to which drugs are being 
bought, sold and abused by children in onr schools." Pepper said. The Chair man 
cited a recent national survey that shows that six percent or lialf-a -mill ion 
sell (»ol -age boys and jrirls had exiterimented with heroin. He added that 12-year 
olds are using heroin purchased on the school yard. Although the condition in 
Miami is not nearly as desi>erate as in Xew YorK— where we opened our hear- 
ings — we are in the midst of a sei'ious drug eitidemic in its im scent or preliminary 
sta;re. Pepper .«:aid. 

The Cbairnian said that more than half of the million worth of stolen 
pnijM'rty taken each year in Miami can b(» attribnted to addicts. More than 450 
persons have died of drag overdose in the Miami area. 

Chainnan Pepper was joined at the heai-ings by Committee Members Prank 
.T. lirasc(^ and Charles 1?. Kangel of Xew Yorl< : Jim Mann of South Carolina; 
Morgan F. Murphy of Illinois, and AVilliam Keating of Ohio. 

The first two witnesses were women who told the Comniitteo tragic tales of 
drug abuse wliieli claimed the lives of their sons. A third witness told how her 
IS-year old son, strung out on heroin, strangled his baby sister while she boat 
helplessly on a loclicd )>odroom door. 

Also called to testify was Dr. Marvin Burt, former consultant for the Urban 
Institute in AVaslnngton, D.C., and project director for a Dade County financed 
study on ha id diug users. The study has recently been complotetl. Burt estimated 
that from 7,000 to 12,000 addicts of all ages were found in Dade County, but 
that due to the I a civ of cooi)cration from Dade School officials, ho had to cou- 
line his study to abusers outside the school system. Tinder questioning, Dr. Burt 
agreed that a survey that excluded school age children had limitations. He de- 
fended the survey by .stating that past experience has shown that school stu- 
dents use h.eroin very infrequently, though ho could not support sncli findings due 
to the fact that he rcc(Mved no cooperation from administrators in the school 
system who he asked to participate in the survey. 

It should be noted that less than a week after the committee hearings in 
Miami. Dade school officials announced a .^128.000 dnig abuse program would 
begin in the npcomiug school year, subject to the approval of the school Board. 

Also testifying on July 5th were Mrs. Phillis Miller of the School Board; a 
panel of school teachers ; assistant Dade County Medical Examiner, Dr. Brian 
Blachbourno, and a TV newsman, Dr. Manolo Reyes, prominent in the Cuban 
Community. 

That evening, all the members of the Committee accompanied Chainnan Pep- 
per in a visit to an innovative and impressive drug tn^atment center. **Tb(» Sewl," 
which has operated for two years in an effort to reach the adolescent drug abuser 
and experimenter. 

Where nios;t drug abuse programs cost from $3,000 to $5,000 per patient, 
*'Tho Seed," which claims a i)0 percent success rate, si^ends less than $300 per 



yuunj: hay or ;:irl. Its founder niul (liriH:t(»r is a ret'onurd nicoUolic. Art Barkor, 
\v1j<» cl;nms tljat liis i;iietvss is attributed to tlu* fai-t That he removes the ado- 
lescent froju liis drufz orieiited enviroiimeul and i»lares liim in a peer-l>rt^.snre 
.situation wliero he is confronted hy 500 other individuals his own age and made 
to discuss both his druj; problem and his attitude toward life. 

Many of the.se youngsters. liarker said, bejrin to think for tlicniselves for the 
first time in their lives. The St-ed youngsters are placed in foster homes for 
the duration of their rime in- the program wliich can range from two wtvhs to 
several months. Most are hnmght to tlie eenter hy.th<-ir parents, tlU'Ugh many 
an* now remanded by the juvenile and criminal courts. 

The followiug day. the Commiltee heard from four -Seedings.**- -three young 
girls. aii<1 an IS-year old boy who claimed to he heroin drug users tmtil they ro- 
CM'ived the i)enelits of the Seed program. 

•'I went to school many days stoned," said Ann Uyser, 14, in a hnsliod audi- 
torium at North Miami Beach Senior High School, wliere the ('oiuiniltee held 
its session. "I did crimes all the time. I would steal from stores liUe it was noth- 
ing. We stole ears, took them to the airport and stripped tlieni of all they had 
.<o that we cotdd sell them to buy drugs.*' 

Larry Pellegrini, who said he began smoking marihuana at the ago of 13. 
tohl the eongressnjen he became addicted to heroin and ihially turned to armed 
robbery to support liis habit. He estimated he had oonnnittcHl more than 100 
crimes. 

**Kids today won't listen to parents, teachers, police or anybody except their 
peers," said witnesses Lihbi MacDouald. "Peer pressure is the cwily tiling that is 
going to take the kids ofl* drugs. Churches are not doing any good at all. They 
pmvide another recreation i)lace where the kids am sell drugs and get stoned.'' 

Sally Face, 16. told the congressmen that SO percent of the students in one 
of South Florida's largest high schools are using drugs. She said that anti- 
drug programs she had experienced in school were **unreal." **I loaew more abottt 
drugs than them. Ton cannot scare a kid against using drugs." 

Harker. who also testified, criticized the "ridiculous statemenis'" of many s<-liool 
administrators that druK problems were not prevalent in South Florida schools. 

"Tliis is how had it is," he said. "When 1 started two years ago tlie av<'"ngC' 
aj;e of the junkie coming to me was 20. Xow the average age is 15, with three years 
of dnig use experience." 

Appearing later in the day were Judge Alfonso Sei^e, of tiie Criminal Court, 
wivo has been in the forefront in Oade County among judges remainding drug abus- 
ers to the Seed. Also, former i:.S. Cfnumissioner Kdward S-VN-an to]<I tlie (Com- 
mittee: thought I was the top expf rt on drugs in Miami, tlien I found out m\ 
own 15-year old daughter was hooked on cocaine. 

"I handled all kind.s of drug cases, from customs, llie FBI and other agencies; 
I knew it all. But I have been reeduc;iled in the last ftO-days,'' Swan conlimied. 

"I wasn't a bad parent." tostiliod R. E. Taylor, Vice P resign en t of .student afl'nirs 
at Fort Lauderdale Univer.sity, who told of his 19-year old daiughter being rehabili- 
tated after three years as a heroin addict. 

Their daughters, they said, had both .started with marSliuana under pressure 
from their scliool friends. When none of the treatments and consultations worked, 
both eventually forced their children to enroll in **Tlie Seed." 

**Wheu I put Kathy in the program, she was 15 and had been using drugs for 
two years." Swan said. *'She .screamed for her lawyer. 

"After two weeks, when we attended one of the meetings, she still tried to con 
us:. wliisi>ering *Take me home.* Her mother and I just smiled and wiiispered back : 
*We love you,' The experience will tear your heart out." 

For Swan and Taylor \hcve arc happy endings, both daughters are straight, 
and the families have learned new awareness, attitudes and knowledge about 
each other. 

Also testifying were individuals who operated other drug rehabilitation pro- 
grams in the Miami area — niost of which dealt with older addicts with more 
.serious drug i)rohlems than those drug abu.'^ers treated at *'The Seed." 

The Connnitlee was astonished to learn that neither the schools nor any othca* 
governmental institution had attempted in a large way to reach and rehabilitate 
addict.s who had not yet become heavily dependent on drugs. 

The next day, the Committee' heard from Dr. Ben Shepi)ard, a medical doctov 
and lawyer, a member of the Dade County Board of Public Instruction, and one 
of the most <nitstanding connnunily leador.s in the light ag.ainst drug abuse. He 
said that the family unit slnaihl be the ''first line of defense*' in the fight against 
drug ad<lietion. Sheppard told the Conmiittee that he believed that 50 to CO per- 
cent of the Comity's secondary school students are using drugs. Sheppard said 
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he n.Ms nn :idvfxr:\te of i)eer pressure programs similar to rlia offereil at '*The 
Heed." 

Ky Rotlistein. whose offi<?e has the rejsponsibility to oversee the school system's 
(Imi: educnition propxam. aUo was a witness. He said that society had to be held 
largely resiKmsible for the drag problem and that the burden should not entirely 
l>e phi red on the school system. 

Chairman Pei^»er said that school officials should be leadinic: tlie demand for 
funds from local, state and federal agencies to find and treat school age drug 
al>uscrs. 

Sliortly after tlie conclusion of the hearings, a year long survey of teachers, 
ndnnnistrators and counselors revealed that approximately 11,000 or 10 per- 
cent of Dade County's 110,000 junior and senior high school students are heavy 
dru^ nsers. 

The survey conducted by the Dade County Board of Public Instruction con- 
cluded what the Committee had determined : drug abuse in Miami-area schools 
•'is a widespread problem that is growing worse." 

The following editorials were published by area newspapers following the 
hearings ; 



[From til ft Miami Times. Friday. July 21. 1972] 

The Drug Crisis 

It iis disturbing that the United States House of Representatives Select Com- 
mittee on Crime has called world wide attention to drug crisis existing in our 
local schools. 

The Committee's hearings were initiated in various cities to determine the 
exte) t to which drugs are being bought, sold and abused by school children. It 
was stressed, however, that the Committee was essentially questioning the ab- 
ject failure of our governmental institutions — especially schools — to attack ag- 
gressively the problems of narcotic abuse. 

The Congressional Committee, chaired by Claude Pepper, highlighted the fact 
that Dade County Public Schools, like most big-city school systems, does not 
have an effective program for providing remedial attention to its students with 
drug problems. This is an indictment which must be answered with concrete 
action. 

Awesome facts about our local drug scene were brought out in the hearings ; 
that 12-year olds are e^erimenting with heroin bought in the school yard; that 
young girls and boys are ^'popping" pills of all kinds; that 13-year olds are buy- 
ing dope from their 15-year old school friends; that approximately 1 in 137 
local residents is a hard core addict; that more than 450 people have died in 
drug related deaths over the last five years, 70 of whom were teenagers ; that 
in the last two years school age children's drug deaths have more than doubled. 

This gruesome list goes on and on. 

Having had this ugly picture painted for us, Dade Countians must look now 
for solutions to the drug problems. AH those agencies — both public and private — 
which can influence the development of a comprehensive action plan for Dade 
County must come together now so that we can begin to eradicate the menace In 
our midst. 

We owe a sincere thank you to Florida Congressman Claude Pepper for con- 
vening his Committee in our city and allowing the true facts — however hard 
they might be — concerning the drug epidemic to come into the public eye. 

We owe our young people all the resources we can muster to get those in need 
Immediate help. We must begin now. 



[From the Charlotte Observer, July 17, 1972] 

The Drug Report 
despair among our touth 

Last week, 16-year old Sally Pace of Lauderdale, Fla., told the House 
Select Crime Committee that when she went to school stoned on drugs her 
teachers let her sleep. Several other Florida teen-agers testified that students 
use school bathrooms and parking lots in getting stoned, that teen-agers are 
turning to crime to support their habits, that teen-age drug users Introduce 
other teen-agers to drugs. 
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Several weeks a«ro, a survt*r conducted by the Charlotte-Mec-klenburs Drug 
Bducatiou Center (Wiimentcd tlie jiroblvim of junior and high school drusr use 
here. The survey showed that of the 3*J."9n5 junior and senior high school f^tndonts 
surveyed last March, 55 per cent reported having used one of seven tyjK^s of 
drugs* listed— marijuana, alcohol, hallucinogens, ami^hetamines, barbiturates, 
opiates and inhal:int-s. ^ .x ^ j. • 

Last week, the Drug Center --^l eased the stH^ond part of its findings, indi- 
eitin"' that 'Students who are boiTi and frustrated are more likely to use drugs 
than those who are fulfilled or chalk-nged by school. More F studtnrs us?e drugs 

than A students. , . ^ . * .4., • *v 

The^e findings coincide with those of an Army p.«;ychiatnst writing in the 
Mav-June issue of The University of Chicago Magazine. Citing bis experience 
with drug users in Vietnam, Dr. Kichard A. Ratner said that despair, which 
often grows out of lK>redoni or harassment, accounted fr)r tiic high rate of 
drug u^e amonff soldier?. He suggested that the soldi^'r's despair in Vietiifim is 
comparable to the despair many teenagers and adults in this country experience. 

The drug i)roblpm in Charlotte-Mecklenburg .schools and in Vietnam is not 
lessening Our methods of combatting it are not producing reH>ilts. Pr. Ratner 
and ^tbors warn that simply saying **don't" will nv)t work. Nor will the horror 
stories about the lives of addicts. People in d(*Hpair often welc<mie .self-destruc- 
tion. The solution is to treat the ho;)e:ossnes.<. not to arouse fe;irs. 

One ct^re for th<- liopeb'ssuess is to make the schools an exciting, challenging 
opporhiuity for todaVs tcen-ngors. As tlie Clmrlotte-Mecklciiburg Community 
Kelatirnis (-(anmittee n-portMl hist May in its investisration of the cause of dis- 
ruptions, for too many students the s'-ho<»l experience is one long series of daily 
defejiTs. The currioiiUnn is irrelevant to their needs fir ambitions. The teaching 
methods are ireared nia.^s instruction. The ]K>rfi'rinanee stiindards arc not 
fivxible enough to meet their abilities. There is a lack of communication between 
the sohool.'^ and the studeuts, between the j^chc-ols and parents. There is not 
enough guidance and counseling. 

While the Community Relations Committee was makiug its recommendations 
in respfMisf to disruntioTis. Or. Raini-r*s (■(■mmonts make ns think that the .same 
i>-oinnieii(i;inons vtmhl be m:;de in response to the Drug Centers findings. The 
schooN are not always the cause of t.be despair that leads to student drug use, 
bnt tliey are the one place where it ninst be treated. Thai takes money and cr»m- 
munity sujiiiort. 



U'>om the Mi.imi News, .Tiily 14. 1972] 
ScHOOLB Vekstts Narcotics 

In the wake of hearings held by the Select Committee m Crime, ehaired by 
U.S. Rep. Claude rei>IH.»r of Dade, local school officials have aiinouueed an ex- 
panded drug program for the coming school year. 

Tbe project has yet to be voted on by the Board of Public Instruction. The 
community should familiar i/.e itself with the jirogram's three approaches and 
relate th(»se goals to the hearing on crime and druss. 

The panel heard about the accessibility of drugs in the sehools as well as 
various erimes committed while young people were allegedly experiencing the 
effects of drugs. At the time. Rep. Pepper criticized Dade's ineffective attempts 
to identify and rebabilitate drug nsers in the fichools. 

The school plan has been mouths in the making, and will expand the present 
drug information approaeli and the process approach (wbere youngsters share 
experiences in hopes of undcvstandiiig tlieir own probletms) to include the activ- 
ities approach. This would provide secondary schools with funds to expand 
extra enrricnlum programs. 

The logic is tlint if students are aetively pursuing interesting and creative 
progrnr^ : of their own choosing, mucli of the temptation to become involved with 
liard drugs can be avoided. The concept hos much to offer, .since many youths 
wlio suffer drug experiences often are alienated from their daily school and per- 
.^onal lives. Some additional form of per.«onal stimulation might be the way to 
combat drug abuse. 

Jlr, Pkpi'kt^. Tlicn in addition to that, we have many newspaper clip- 
pin<rs that relate to the l\Iiami hearings which I would also like to 
inchide. 
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Chainiijin Pehkins. Witliont o])jection. it is so ordered. 
( The d<K nn:ents referred to follow : ) 

[rroiu theMiiiiiii (Fla.) Xctts. July 30. 3:>T21 
•a2-VEAr.-OLD.s TM y Heroin at SmooL" 
<.By liiek Abrauis) 

"Twlvc-year-oldrJ aro cxiMTiuuMiliii;: liore in Mijimi wUh lionifii wiiiHi xUvy 
e;ni buy in the scluM^lynid : yoim^ jrirls nm] hays :iro iM^ppin;; pills of all kiiuis • anil 
13-y<\ir-olds- iin- buy i up: dopo from tlicir LVrc-jr-old fritMuIs.*' 

Tliis .stJilcMMont, hy r.S. Kop. CImikIo lN.pp<'r <I>-r!a.) \vas backed last week 
by uiiiiiy witnesses who Jii»iHNire<l iK-fore tb«* llmise SHc-ct <'oniniittoe on Oiuie 
invcstijiatiiig the "JDnig Crisis hi Dndo County ??diool.s," of wiiicb be is ilie 
cb airman. 

Tlie otlior menil^ors of tlie (M>nin)iUoc are Congressmen Frank Hmsco arid 
Cliarles lianffel of Now York. Janifs Mann of Soutb Carolina. Mor;ran Mnrpbv of 
Illinois, Cllarl(^s Wiiririns of California and William Keating: of Obio. 

The ronmiitlef questioned dozens of witue.sses. If the oi>inions of former addicts 
drn;r-rebal)iIitation oJIieiaUs. .seliofd-boanl uiembcr.s, d<K:tors, and parents wbnse 
ebTldreii beeame addicted and may have died becanse of drags are true. Mianu 
is indiHvf, to use IVpper's words. *'^^ravely in iie(>d of help by state, local and na- 
tional govennnent.*' 

One IS-year-oId ex'-ndfJict told the e<inmiittee he robbed stores once a dar to 
support a i^^OO-a-ilny heroin habit. 

A horoin addicts nuitlier tt-stilied th;it her son strai>p:led his rKvear-old .si.^ter 
while in a "drug stupor/^ The wcnnjin told the commiitee she tried to get help 
for her .-^ttn several times. 

She said .she couhl not get hel|» from local probation ofticial.s although tht; boy 
had bti-n convicted f>f shoplift ing to .sui)] tort his haltit. 

Art Barker, a founder of I'he Seed, a Browar-d County drug rehabilitati<m 
program, said he could .send any child to any .school in Pade C<JUntv wHh SKJ 
"and iu 2<> minutes Ihcy couhl (^(une baek with drngs " 

-The drug-abujio situation/' I'epper .said, "has assnmed deadly pn)portions 
in the Miami area. Over the hi.st live years, more than 450 iieople* have died of 
dnig overdoses or drug-rclated causes. In the last two years school-age childj*»^n\s 
drug deaths have more than doubled.*' 

Kaeh day. PepiM^r began the hearing.*^ by saying: *'There are T.OOO and 14^)00 
heroin addicts in Dade County. This means that one iu every 3^7 resid<M)is is a 
hard-core drug addiet In Dade County, of the $58 million worth of property 
stolen each year, moi-e than half can be attributed to addiets." 

Pepper promi.^-ed that the committee would urge federal legi.slation so th.at 
funds eouhl be given to drug-rehabilit^ition projects and drug-education prograiiis 
in schools. 

-The federal govenmient." Pepper said, "must take an active and prominent 
role. We can not let .voung child reu'.^ livefi turn to crime, degradation and death 
We hope that these hearings will he . . . the beginning of a national comndtl 
ment to as:sure drug-free schools 



[Vrom llio Snn DIo^o (Cjdtf,) Trlhmic. July T. IDTL'l 
MotiikuDkschihks Son's IlEnoiK Dkatii 

Miami (UPT) —Three months bef<)re he died of an overdose of jinre heroin. 
Michael Fletcher told hi.s mother the name of the man he bought the niircotij 
from. Silt* passcMl the name on lo police. 

The man was arrested, and released mi bail. 

"My son was afn:id he might I>e killed." Mrs. Fletclier said. 

Ilr was killed, hy heroin, "and two boys dumped his body in the :Mt. Sianai 
Hospital parking lot by ilie bay." she testified Wednesday dnriag the lirst day <ir* 
three days of hearings by the llonse snbconmnttce on crime and drug abuse 
which is i-Nanrining drug nse in sclni^ols. 

The boys who dnini>ed rvlichael's body jdeaded guilty to third-degree murder 
June bSand were sentenced to I wo ycnrs in prison. A third boy who was to tesiiiV 
at the tnc 1 died of a drug overdos-*, M rs. PleiclJer .said. 

The pi'tbller niet u violent deat h, 

"l <'an only guess that organized crime had a great deal to do with these three 
deatlis,*' she sai({. 
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H<Ts was only ono of the storif»s the siilK-*»inuiitto<» lu-;inl dnrjii^r th*' 

AnotlifT \voni:au Mrs. I*n»S(-()la IJ^-nnbr. wiU' tif a imij^ujI AvorkiT. sjiid \ivr 1^- 
vcnr-t^ld iifroin addict son IfK-fepd hiriiM'lf in a p>fuii ;ind stnin^lcd liis 5y<>;irHtl<l 
sisTrr Avbile the motlHT jKHindt^ lifli>lf*s.>;lj on the d<Nir. 

•"TIk^iv be vas straii;;liu;; my little l)al».v daii^iitrr and I <-<»uljlirr ^vt in." Mr<. 
Beiiaby said- "Wlit^re iio is at uow. 1 trU^l and tritMl To prt liim tli^re" lH-l'(»n- 
tli*^ straiiAtUns. The sf»n i.s in ;i nu^nlnl hosititnl. 

Jlj»tli moihors. and :i third whosi* sini alsji dit-d of n lu'pun ov*'rdosi'. >aid tlu'ir 
SMH> stiirtt^l on tin* drn;; i>atii hy smnkiii;: lua lijuana. and i»ro^rt's.st'tl t<> hrn-in. 



|Kr.»ui tlieMi ijiii iTla.) IJi'rnld. .Tuly 7. liiTli] 

(Hy Tom :Morpui11iaM) 

U.S. Iloji. C'lande iN'iipor s;!id Tlmrsday tliat tlic Dado ("oiuity sdiool system 
si > on Id o.<tablish broad new i»roj:ranis to identify ami Tvlial»ilitati> studon! drtijr 
Users. 

•'Tborc's no doubt tliat tlio sclio(ds sbotild liavc a pnrt in tlio rolmbilifai ion and 
rcH'oVory of dru;* abnsers." iVpi^'r said, addin;: tliat sudi i>n>;;ranis wonld n-fjuir*- 
new — and nnsi»ec-ifiod — ainoiiuts of stato and f^'dcral aid, 

IVpjw'r made his n'niarks at ihv en<l of two days nf lu»nrinf:s on drns: use ann»nu 
I>adf CoTiuty socon«lai*>* school sTiKlcnts bt'fori' his Ilouso SoU^-t rouanitliH* an 
Crime :ind Dnii: Abust*. A tbirjl of bt»arin;:s, at wbicli school lioanl iuouiImt 
Dr. lira Shei»i>ard and a jrroup of school administrators an* KClnHlulod t«» testify, 
will he hehl toilay. 

"I (Joirt want to i)ass jndjJrnieut on tlie school an1horitic.«5 until we hoar from 
tlieni tcuuorrow." Pphik ? saitl, "Unt it's pretty ch»ar . . . thatadwjuate nM*j)?ni- 
tion ha.s not be<*n given to tlie pi-obleui.'" 

••I'm ii(>t bhuiiiny: the sehf»ols for not tloin? what they don't have the money to 
do/' he S;iid. ••Rut they sIioiiUl be cryin?; oii our siioiijder alioiu the |)r»>l»lein. They 
8hoiihl identify the s^cope of tlie i>rohleni and ihen ^o to the Lepslature and i'on- 
gress for fMn<ls." 

lie cited testimony ;;iven hef(»re the coiinnittee on Wednesday that sc1hm»[ 
antliorities last year refnso<l :i ro»iues< that they e<nitluot a survey of.stadeni lU'w^ 
use. 

I>r. SliOppard \ViMlne.<;day said the schools had doelined to administer the study 
beenii.se " it wasn't Avorth nnythiufr/' 

IVjjper's connnittw, wbieli held similar hoarinffs on drup: ahn.se in Xew York 
Cily whools la.st week. Wednesihiy sjient over six l»onrs listening to students, 
parents and staff describe a liroward County drnjjr reljabilitatioii i)ro^;raui. The 
Sec'd. 

The stiidentrs— Ann Ry.sor. 14. Sally Pace. Lil)hy MacDonnld. 18. and I-arry 
relle^rrini. IS — tohl the eonfiressmen that 85 p(»r cent of the liish seiiool si nd en is 
ihoy knew used druKs at s(»me time or another. 

Three of the four saicl tliey had been addicted to heroin prior to enferin;: The 
Seed prop-am. and Pellegrini .'^aid ho comaiitted over a dozen nruied i-obberb».s to 
supjfort his drnj^ ptnvhases. 

l*(»llep-inl, who said he reprnbu-ly used druKs in .school, said few teachers made 
miy attempt. t() cf^itrol dnijc abuse in tlu* cbissvoom. 

'■The teach(»rs an* afrni<l to say aiiytldnjr beeaust* the jia rents don't want lo 
bear that their kid.s nre on drujis."* he said. 

'•Yon'v(* got to sLart er-u-kiatr dowji on th>? schools and make the teaehei'S staml 
up and do whaf.s ripht.*' Miss MacDon.abl added. '•I'ldess sfunetbinir js- done. i!i 
five years there won't be nnv vonn;:er jLreneratjon h-ft — thev'll all h(» dend or in 
jail." 

Other witnesses. how(»ver. jisserted that school jirincipalja thwarl(»d teachers' 
attempts to control drti;; alniso by liniitinjj: tlicir disciplinary jiowers. 

The connnitlee a1s(> heard Criminal Court Judjre .-Vl Sepe recojnmend lla* crea- 
tion nf iuvolnnta ry oomnntnient centers for druj^ rehnhilitntion. 

Sei)e said that su.spetisions fn^m selund oidy componnchvl the druR abuse imAt- 
lem. ■•Ky snspendini!: kids from school. w(» just p:iv(» th^'Ui anotlK^r holiday and 
nnike it easier fm- them to ir<»t involved with dnit^s.*' he saitl. *'What we need is 
involuntary (*oininittncnt c{»nters . . . when? [)arent.s (tan fake their e!uUln»n for 
treatnient M^hefh'M- they like it or not." 

Todav'.s bearings begin at j() a.m. at South Miami Senior High Seliool, fiSotJ SW 
n;ird St. 
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l^jCi'WOj *See6 Fr>-ns for the Seet) 

< lir Tvette Cardozo) 

Tlio J>oed pi'obably vrxU f^et more federal money. t'.S. Kei>. ClAtide Pepper. D- 
1. i»re'ii( t<*<I .v<-sicT<ljy aft4-r a visit to I5r'«\vjr<rl rviuntv'c rt*vuIutionarT drug: 

*i 111* :<!H»'I nlroad.v lias $212,000 in finleral money for thijs year. 
iN'j.jn-r. <-h;nriii.Mn of ;»n ll-nimilM'r II<>nse su}KN»iiiinitt<^* invpstijratin* dru;? 
abnse in schools, ojime away last uijrlit froni The Sood totally Avon over. 
He c.illiMl ir ;i ihriilins c^cperW-ncv to visit Tlio Sinsl. 

••Soinelio-.v. they linvr r;ni^';it the ini.iyin.iiiMn of ili#'s«« youn;? iXMfple; they have 
<tiinnl;*t<Ml llieni to rhink i»o?iirive*y/* the ronsrescisnian said. 

TIm- s<.i«h1 < *«»Tiiiiiijtrr on ('rime is in its srcnijO (i:)y of :» tliif»<*-dny faot findin?: 
tri'>. T«'!l.!y*> hrjirinj;.^ :ir*^ Kriny: I'.eld :it \<>rtii M:;iini I?e::c-h Sv^-nior ilip:h in I>.i<le 
ronnfy. 

Tlu^ r(tniniilt4M* bc^ati tocl.iy by listonin;: to four teennsTers, all in Tlie Seed 

Jyuii. 1 1. told how she .-'tar^rd ;it 10 ou bort/.c. she esrjiiiut(>d X^i U) SO per cent of 
tile rhildrrsi in hi-r s<-h'H>l n5<<- tlni^.s. The otiier yontiis nsrrped with lier fi;nire. 

>']ic sni»l sht' kii. \v it was that Iiijich lMv:nisv "J was tll<f^ one thjt was selHns: it 
S*o I Knew rln-in nVi." 

Shi* sjiifl si:^* in ver w ent n srbool where she e.,nid not set <lr;:!rs, 

Tt>^iy*s t<.st!ninny ee!itei*«Ml on dm?: n>:i?r** in scliooi-. As; >nii ]»nt it. in the 
sclKM.'i^:. ''.there wa>^ always that clique that everybody looked Hp to and I wanted 
1o i:*' "n it," 

I/i'l'y. s:rid slio trie'- .inst nbout ev^ry dniir I'l-o^rrrim in Pn^^v^'^nl Connty. 
s*^4« s|».nt :\ n^mtb in r*»r 0 Uiilcre rs.vehi;i1rie Ko^pitai. 

"It WMs foj^iinir S3(tO i^ d:iy nnd I w*as jrtMr:n;r st-.tni'^^l evrry day. The psychia- 
trist . . . all W4' 4?id w'js talk abont the f'H)d in Gi»rin::ny. He w;is n German 
I)S> <'ln;;trisf .*• 

sh ' fhi.illy di<l ;ro st r:ii;^l)t. 5h<» Fnvl. ihroujrh 'J lie Seed jtro^rram. 

I>.n*ry. I^^. to'd tho i^mr.niittee th;it in the nj^t tlire^ years— hefore be entered 
Th«' S4M'<I proirrnni two nionths a^ro— ht* eonldn't rernenii»er t^*o days when he had 
;rotie vi Ho rchil<Ml tales of hohlups. "AVe would steal ^uns. totj. AVe wotild 
;:o 41.-W11 to Liberty (Miy (a black area in Miami) and trade? thoni for a ^100 hug 
of heroin." 

l*rpi»er likened the nura of The Seed to th^U of Billy Oraham. The j>ro;rr;im 
Uses Invi vy peer pressure to convince teon-afjers and young adults to give uj) drugs. 
>'eed tlirrctor Art naker claims a 90 per cent cure. 

Tepi^T adniitti^i thaf be does not se<' The Seed as the only answer. 

**1 think it is n l*apic ans;wcr. lhoufi:h." he added. 

He was especially impressed with the love and honesty slogan of The Seed. 

**ll p»obMbly repbices a lr;ck in the lives of tla^se youths,*' he F;iid. 

Todny's t<*stiniony followed that of yesterd;iy. when patents explained how 
their thildrcTi wove introduced to di*ngR throuffh the school system. 

Thost* w ho t(»stified yej^Tcrday wcr*; like the mother who told liow three nionlli.s 
before her 21-year-old son died of an overdose of pure heroin, the youth told his 
nioth'M' the nnnu» of the man he bought bis druffs from. 

She p.'j^sed the n.'^nie on to poliee. The man was arrested and vel^^ased on bnil. 

"My Sf)n VMS; nfraid he might be killed," said Shirley Fletcher. 

lb' was kilhMl. 7ly heroin. 

-And two l)oys duniptnl his body in the Blount Sinai Hospital parkin,? lot by the 
bay.** j-'he snid. 

Tb.e Iioys who dnnipcd Miehael Fletcher's body pleade(V guilty to third des:re<^ 
murder on June JS and were .^jcnteneed to two years in prisoJi. A third boy who 
was to testify at the trial died of a drug overdose, Mrs. Fletcher said. 



[FroTn the Dallas (Tox.) Tlrnes ITorald. July C, 1^721 
Drath of 8on IXECATLED 

Miami (UPI). — Three months before he died of an overdo«D of pure heroin, 
Micljael Flet<iier told hif^ mother the name of the man he bought the narcotic 
from. She i)ius.scd the n.'imo on to police. 
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The man wus .'JtTt^fwl nhd n'le:!M*u on huU. "My mjh %v:js nfniitl he mv^hr be 
killed/' Mrs. Fletihor i^uld- 

lie was kiJlwi. l»Tr livroin, "aud two boys <iniiJirt-d his; in tJK^ Mr. smai 

Hospiuil i«irkinj; lot l».v Hit- hi\y:' she testilietl >Vednt*?ilay durinf; tUe tirst day of 
three days of lieurin^is liy The U«/u>e sulK:oiuiuittee ou t-riiiie atid dru;: abUM- 
wliicli is examiuinjr dru^r in scIukjIs. 

Todav, teen-u?;err5 were called t<» testify. 

The boys who dumpt-U Mic-liufls body pleade<i f^Uty to first df^nv murder 
June l^i and were si-nttncod to two years in i»ris</n, A third boy wiio w;;s lo 
testify at the triul died of a dni^? overdose, Mrs>\ Klelcher said. 

The peddler met vioK»nt death. 

"I can only gnes.s Zh^i organized eriuie had a great deal to do with thei^e Uiroe 
deaths;," .sue t^aid. 

Her* .s was oidy one of the j^tories the sul (committee beard during? the day. 

Another woman. Mrs*. Tn'^icola Benaby. wife of a posial worker, said her 
18-year-oId heroin flddit-t sr»n hacked himself in a room and .stran;:led his 5-year- 
old sister while the mother iK>unded helplessly on the door. 

"There he war> .srranjrlirJe: my little baby daughter atn\ I couldn't pet in.'* 
Mrs*. Benaby said. -V.'here he is at now, I tried and tried to get him th.-^re*' 
before the .«^tranf:liug. The son is in a mental hOi<jiital. 

Both mothers, and a third whoM? .son also died of a lieroin oA^^rdose, said their 
sonjg started on the dni^^ path by siuokinfr marijuana, and pro^re.^setl to he ruin. 



IFrt-ui the Inniaii.-iiMtUs Uu.l.) St;ir. .Tuly 0. iyT2] 
MoTiiKR Telis How IlrRoix-ADniCTEn Son Kn.i.ion 5-Veab-Oi.d Sistf.r 

Miami (UPI). — A postal workei's wife told congrosmon yesterday hrw her 
IS-yeiir-old srni. a heroin addict, locked himself in a room and istranjrltMl his 
5-year-old sister while she pounded helplessly on the door. 

Another t(ild of bor sou's death after he nnm<*d the peddler who sold him 
heroin and said she thought it had been ordered by a ^.rime syndicate. 

Tiie tesdmouy led oi a three-day hearing of a House subcommittee on crime 
and dru? abuse i n vest ij?.i tin;? drug use in schools. All the women testify big yes- 
terday said their children were put on the road to crime and dt-'ath by marijuana 
they bouj;lit at school. 

Mrs. Prescola Benaby tesftified that her son Alvin started using marijuana 
when he was 16 in junior hijrb school. By the time he was 3S, Inst year, bo was 
hookeil on heroin, lie loekcrt himself in a room and strangled his si.ster Beverly. 

"There he waj=, strangling my little baby daughter and I couldn*t get in," 
so]>bed Mr.s. Beual)y. 

She said her sou is now in n mental hospital. 

"Where he is nt now. I tried and tried to get him there** before tlK^ trnsedy, 
she said. "If I'd just had help, I believe it would have prevented the tragtnly in 
my home.''' 

Mrs. Shirley 1^1 etcher said hor 21 -year-old son Michael died "of an ovenhise of 
pure, uncut heroin and twt^ boys duiuped his body in the Mi. Sinai Hoiatal 
parking lot by the l>ay.** 

Only thriKi montli!? l)efo>*e. she said, Miohsiel had told her the name of the man 
supplying him hon^in. Hho. re]>orted the man to iiolice. He was arrested and 
released on bail. 

"My son was afraid he mijrht he killed.** she said. 

Eight (lays before Ids death, she said he had kicked the drug hahit and had 
gained 20 pounds. 

The two youths who dumr»ed his body pleaded gnilty at their trial a year 
later to third-deprree murder and were sentenced .Tune 13 to two years in prison. 
Mrs. Fletcher said. A hoy who had been .slated to testify at the trial was also 
found dead of an orenlose of pure heroin and the drug seller named hy her son 
met a violent dentJi. 

"I can only giie><f< that organized crime had a great deal to do with these 
three deaths,'^ she said- 

The mothers' testimony led off a three-day hearing of a House subcommittee 
on crime and drug abuse headed hy HepresenUitive Claude Pepix^r (D-Kia.). 
Congressmen Charles Uangel (l)-N.Y.), Morgan F. Mnrphy (D-Ill.). Fraidv J. 
Brasco (D--N.Y.). James U. Mann (D-S.C), and William J. Keating (R~Ohlo) 
also attended the first day's hearings. 
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<%«niiiijt1(H» liiriirps show tjioH' rluiri 4<ki (lr»}sr-nOntfMl <loflThs in J\}th^ rrmnry. 
y\:\.. in tlh- p.jst five jr;irs. Or. .M;irvin Hurt, ;j rt^si^arch nnalvst, <»Ntiin;ii*^d 
7.1 HH> 1<» l:i.<XM» lifToiii ;H)(3i<ts in tij*- (-onury :it tile i^ud uf' 1U7^, alK»ut 1 

jH-r (-out of the t'>tal ijopuliiijon of }/2 mllljou. 



irn.uj tli»' SI. I-aiil «M;im.» l»ist»jTrh. July r». 
MoTHKUS Tm.L Hnw IIkroi.x Kims 

Miami (TPI i -TlirtH* mr^nlhs iM-fon- h*' ditMl of nn ovoninse of pnro homln, 
j'K'tcht'i- UAd bis iiinih<'r ihe ii;uin- of ilie uuni hv houii^ht tljc nan-otic 
fioni. Sh<* i»:iss<»tl tli<' n:ane on to iMiiicf. 

TJje nijin w ns jirn-sli-<l, I Jim rcl<Msc<l on bail. "My son wns afraiO lio niii^lit 
ho liUU'il" Mrs. Flet<-InT said. 

Ho was killcMl, hy licroin. "and two ])o.vs dnnil>v-<l his ixuly in tho Mt. Sinai 
Hosi)i!al iiarldn;; h»t l»y lh<^ hay.** s!jo Irstilied WtMlnrsday <lurin;; the tirst day 
of thrw dnys of ln-arin;rs I>y ilic IIohm* snltconnnittoo on crina' an<l dru;; abuse 
wiJirh IS exauiiuin;; dniy: use in scliool.s. 

Tfeii-airers were callt'd to Icslify lodiiy. 

Tjjo boys who dtnnped Mi<'l]a(d*s liody* iileadcd ;:uilty to fiist-doffrer murder 
JniU' l!< and were .s<'ntencvd to two years in iirisMr-.. A third hoy who was to testify 
at th»' trial <lje<i af a dm.:: ftvordo^^e. Mrs. KletrlKT said. 

The jKMldler m<^r :i violent <leath. 

"I oaii only ;:ness that orjrnnized erinjo bad a ;:reat deal to do with these 
I lire*' deaths," sho snid. 

Ili'T^ was only one of the s«(ories the snbcnniinittt^e henni. 

Another woman. Mrs. ^re?;<-ola li<'nMhy. wife of n postiil \vnrU<^r. said 
)ier 18-year-old heroin nddi<'t son loektn^i himself in a mmu and stran;rl<Ml his 
5-year-obl sister while tht- nietlier i^oninled helplessly tni the doj»r. 

**Tbere be was stnnicrlin? my little l»:iby <laii;:hter and I eouhbrt sot in." Mrs. 
Urnaby said. *'%Vhen' he is now. I tried :ind \r\Oil to iret bini tin 're" before the 
.stranjilini:. The .son is in a mental bosiiita). 

J\itxh inothf-rs, and a tbir4l wlior-e son also <lied of a Iieroin ov<*nlose. said 
tln-ir suns started on tin- <lrn;: l>atij by snedUii;: nnirijnan.i and iiro;;r<'ssed to 
heroin. 

JIo\v<n-er. Harold Gibht^r. one of five s<-ln«ol t<-a<'hers involved in anti-<lrnff 
projrrMnis who testified iM'forc tin? eonnnittt^*. sjii<i he thonsht the h'fffilisiatittn 
of marijuana would lend to a sharj) nMbn-tion in its nse by .sehoolcbildren. 

Rep. rbnide P(M>lH*r, D-Fla.. h<»nds the frronp of seveii conffress-nien hold ins: 
tbe hoariinr in an albhiaek .inn i or hijjrh s<'h«»nl in Miami's Liherty City, secne 
of riotin^^ diirijip: the 1!K»S K<'pnbliean Xation.'il Or) n vent ion at Miami* IJeaoh. 



[rrnm tho Orcpnville (S.C.) News. July G. 1972] 
Maruuaxa Li:ai)S to Ckimk. Dlatii. :: Moiiikus Tektity 

Miami fTJPl) — A imstnl \vork<'r's wife tnhl ronjirressmen W<Mlnesday bow Ikt 
IS-year-old s(ni. a hejoiii addiei. hM.ke<l himself in a ronm and straii.uled his 
O'y<*ar-old sister whiu^ sh<» j)f)undeil helplessly on the ^U)or. 

Ai.other told of lior sm)'s de;illi aft<»r hv named the peddler who sold him 
heroin and r^aid she thnnjrhf it h:nl been ordeivd by a <-nme sy/idirate. 

Tbe testimony le<l olT a tbn'e-<lay henrinj^ of a House Snl)enmnitttee on Prime 
,nnd Dm;: Abuse itivestiffatinff dru? use in seh'»ols. All the women testifying 
Wednesday said their ehildrrn were put on the rond to erime and <loath bv 
liiJi ri juiina they bought at sehool. 

Mrs. I'n'S<M)ln n<'nahy tt'Stiliod that her son Alvin started nsinp marijima when 
be was 10 in Jnni<n' hijG:h s<-hool. By the time b<' was IS. last .vear. he was honked 
on heroin- Uo loeked himself in a room and strangled his sister l^everly 

•*Then» he was. strangling my little baby daughter and I oonbln't g<^t in/' sobbed 
-Mr.q. Henaby. 

She said her son is now in a mental liospital. 

*'V\'b<^re be is at now. T fried and triecl to jr^t him there" before the framlr 
she .«aid. "If IVl just had help, I believe it would have prevented the traced v 
in my home.*" • ' 
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Mrs. Shirley nH<'lu»r snid ln*r -Jl-yi'ar-<ild son Miohjiel ditMl "of fivcr- 
ihtf^i' of jvurv. unrnt lirroin uud two boys <3iuniK'(l his hody in tht* Mt, Sinni n«)s- 
3»ital parkinglot by the bay.** 

On^y thret* months before, she f^aid. Miohael had told hor tho name of the 
luan sui^jilyin? hiiu hen»in. Slie r<'i>orted the miiu to iK>li<'f. Ht* was nrrt^sted and 
released on bail. 

••My sou wjKS afraid he niijrht be kille<l/* she sj^id. 

Eiglit days l»efuro his d*';i1h, shr said he had ki(-kt»d the Urn;: habit and h;id 
^rnin<Ml 20 i>ound<. 

The TWO y(mt!i.< who <hiiniH'd his IxKly ijle.-Mleil jriiUty at tlu>ir trial a year 
Inter to third tle;::n*e murder Jind \v<»re senten<-e(l June IS to two y<»:ir< in 
l)rison, Mr.<. Fii»tvhor s:ij<l. .V boy who had been sl:it4Hi to testify at the tri;il 
was also ffunul tW'.^d of an ov<'rdoso of pure heroin aud the drnir S4'll4*r 
nanird by her son met a violent rhsith. 

••I 4ap only :.rness that orjranized erinie had n ffreat d«*al to do with these 
thr*'e deaths.** she said. 

The mothers* t<'Stimony Ird off a tliree-dny hearing of a House snhronimittef» 
on crime and dru;u' abuse h<>aded by JIv\k Claude reiiiH-r. (D-FlaO. Consross- 
uien Charles Henirel. (D-X.Y.K Morgan F. ATnrphy. (D-Tll). Frank J. Tlr:is<'o 
(n-X.yj. Jaijies R. Mann. (P-S.C). and William J. Keating. (U-Ohio> at- 
tended the first day*s heann;rs, 

Conmiittee fijrnres t?haw more than 4O0 drnjr-related deaths in Dade County. 
Fla.. in the past five y4»ars. Dr. Marvin I^urt. a reti:4'arch analyst, estimated 
T.'WX* to ILMKX) ]ieroin a<ldi( ts lived in the eounty at the end (►f 1!)71, about 1 
l»er e«»nt of the total iwipulation of 1.2 million. 



(I'roiii tho rolniiilius fOhlol ritly.rn .Tonrnnl. -Tidy 6, 1072] 
ll4»i'SK r.\xrx Toi.n IIeuotx Ilr.AnTAeiiKS 

Miami. — \ i)Ostal worker's -wife told eonjrressroeii WednesdrJy }?ow her 
Is.yt'Mi'-ftbl s.iu. a Ju»roiu addiet. locke4l himself in a room and siraufi:led Ids 
r»-y«>ar-<»ld sist4»r whil<» she iio!v:j<led h«'lides^:ly «:n the door. 

An4>ther uf her son's death after he named the petldler who sold bim 
hen ►in and sabl f-he thoufrht it had VM»en orden»d by a erinie syi!tdi<'at«». 

The testinnMij' l(»d off a tlu'et'-day hearinjr of a Hon.se Snbc^anniittee on Crime 
ami r>ni;; Aiajs(^ inv4'sti;ratins dni;? use in .schools. 

All Avomen testifying Wednesday said their <'bildren were put on the road 
to crime and d<'nth by marijuana they bought at school. 

Mr?. Preseola 'Bennby testified hor pon Alvin started nsinjr marijuana when be 
Was Ifi in .iuni<)r hi^rh school. Ry the tirae he was 18. bist year, he was liooked 
on heroin. He locked himself in a room and strangled his sister "Beverly. 

**TheTe he was stranj^ling my litth* baby daught(»r and I e^nddn't get in," Mrs. 
Benaby sobbed. 

Phe said her son is now in a mental hospital. 

**Where be is at now. I tried and tried to set him then»" before the trapedy, 
she said. "If I'd .1nst ha<l lu^lp. I ludiiwe it w<udd have prevent4»d the tragedy in 
my. home.** 

Mrs. Shirley Fletcher said ber 21-yoar-old son Michael died '*of an overdose 
of pure, uncut heroin iind two boys dumped his body in the Mt. Sinai ITospital 
l)arkin,cr lot by the hay." 

Only three months before, she sflid. Michael had told her the name of the man 
snpi>lyin.jr hini heroin. She reported the num to police. lie was arrested and re- 
Icasf'd on bail. 

*'ATy son was afraid he mijrht he Killed." she said. 

Kiffht days before his death, she said, he bad kicked the drujr habit and trained 
20 y)ounds. 

The two youths who dumiKMl his body pleaded guilty at th<»ir trial a year later 
to third-dej?ree murder and wwe sentenced June 18 to two years in prison. Mrs. 
Fletcher said. 

A- hoy who had bpen slated to tf^stify at the trial also waf< fonnd dead of an 
overdose of pure heroin and the drujr seller named by her son met a violent death, 

"T can oidy jfiK'ss that <u*jrani7.4>4l crime hail a frr(»at deal to do with tbcsi' three 
deaths," she said. 

T'.S. Hep. AA'iHinin .T. Keating (H-Ohio) attended the first d;iy*s hearing. 
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irmm the Orlnudo ana.) Star, }v.^y 5. inT2] 
Peppek Takes IIeaeixgs I:^to Schools 

3IIAM1- — Thore will l»e no cozy "Wood-paneled h^^ring chamber. 

Rep. Claude l*eiii»er. I>Fla. t<Ki.iy takes lii.s U.S. II o use select oommittoo on 

crime's invefi;tiKatiun into drug.s and children's al>use of tlietu ri^rht into the 3Iiarai 

schools. 

The firsi" of three days of heariufrs hegan in school auditoriums and the coui- 
ruittee cliuirman explained : 

'•Our hearinjrs are designed to determine the extent to whicii drugs are heinjr 
bou^rlit, .^(»^d and al»u.s;?d hy ehiklreu in our schools. 

•'More importantly however, the committee will inquire info the abject failure 
of our Roveruiuental insti tut ions — especially our schools — to agj^rcssively attack 
the prohloui.s au(] control the incrt-ase iu narcotics abu.se by .'^liool-ajGre children.'' 

Pepiser tcld reporters Tue.sday that the death earlier this year of a 14-yenr-old 
girl in Miami points up what he is t:ilkinff about. He said the iirirl, Carolyn Ford, 
died of a dru;; overdose after being su.sjiended from school. 

He said this "demonstrates tlic bankruptcy of a school policy which provides 
for .siaspension of the drug user without any appropriate alternative reclamation 
proirram.'* 

CnJier committee members at the hearings are Rep. Krank Bra?co, P-X.Y. ; 
Charles Ki>ngeL O-X.V. ; James Mann, D-S.C. Morgan Murphy, t>-Ill. ; Charles 
V.*iggin.s, R-Calif., and William Keating. R-Ohio. 

Dade County (greater Miami) has about 240,000 students iu the public schools 
and 20.000 employees, making it sixth largest in the i*ountry» Pepper said tlie 
condition is not •'nearly as dejr^ijerate" as iu New York, but iu his hometown of 
Miami **the drug abuse situation here is grave. We are iu the midst of a .serious 
drug ei>:dcmic in its a.seent or preliminary stage.*' 



[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Cnnstb ntlon. .Tnly 7. 19721 
80 Per. OF Classmates on Dbuos — Teen 

^It.\mi. — Sally Pnce, blonde^ pretty and 16, told a congressioual commit- 
tee Thursday that SO per cent of tJie .students in owe of ?outh Florida's largest high 
schools are on drugs and steal to support their habits. 

Sally, rt former student at Fort Lauderdale's Plantation High, told the U.S, 
House Select Crime Committee headed by Florida Congressman Claude Pepper 
that most of her teaciiers would just let her slee/) when she came to school stoned 
on dmgs, 

"If you wanted to get stoned at school,*' she said, *'you went to the bathroom 
or to the parking lot." 

Sally and other teen-agers now participating in "The Seed," a Fort Lauderdale 
drug rehabilitation program for .school-age children, were witnesses in the Siecoud 
of three days of hearings on local high schools by Pepper's committee. 

Asked by coniraittee members for advice on cond)atting the school drug i)roblem, 
the teen-agers said the only thing drug addicts will respond to is "peer pressure," 
that nnti«driig progi*am.s need vast improvement, and that schools .should have 
authority to force addicts into rehal)ilitation programs if pai'ents won't. 

Larry Pellegrini, wlio ,said he began smoking marijuana at the age of 13, told 
the congrei«smeu he became ad<licted to heroin an<l finally turned to armed robbery 
tt> Rupimrt his habit. He estimated he Imd committed more than 100 crimes. 

Pelligrini, 18, said he liad committed more than a dozen armed robberies and 
had l)een arrested at least six times on a variety of charges. 

Libby MacDonald testlfie<l she and another Florida girl were sent to a 150- 
student New York boarding school and wound up turning nearly all tbeir class- 
mates to drugs. 

**When I got tJiere, there were only a couple of us on dope," Libby said. ''Three 
of us turned on about everyone there during the one year I was there/*' 

"Kids today won't listen to parents, teachers, police or anybody except their 
peers," said Miss MacDonald, "Peer pressure is tlie only thing that is going to 
take the kids off drugs, 

"Churches aren't doing any good at all. They provide another recreation place 
where the kids can fiell drugs and get stoned,'* 
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(Prom the San Dingo (Calif.) Union. July 7, 19721 
Vast Tekn Drug Proiu.em DEScitrnED at Congkess Quiz 

Miami (UPI).— Sully Pace, 10, told a congresiuoiial oomniittoe ye^!terday SO 
per cent ot' tiie students in one of south Florida's largest high schools are on drugs 
and steal to support their habits. . ^ 

Miss Pace, a j:ormer student at Fort Lauderdale's Plantation High, tohl the 
V S House Select Crime Committee headed by Rep. Claude Pepper, D-Fla., that 
most of her teachers would just let her sleep when she came to school after using 
drugs 

"If V"i» wanted to get stoned at school," she said, "you went to the bathroom or 
to the parking lot." ^ , ^ r 

Miss I'aco and other teenagers now participating m th(> ^.;he seed, a lovt I.an- 
(UMdaU* rtrut? rehabilitation program for school-age childven. were wit ne.^sos m 
the second of Ihrcc days of hei\rings on local high schools i^y Pepper s cnmmitlee. 

ADVICE GIVEN 

\.sla*a by connnittee meinbers for advice on combating tlie school drug prol.leiii. 
the tCf^'nugers said the only thing drug addicts will respond to is "pcjor pres.snre ; ' 
that luitiilrng programs need vast improvement, and that schools should have 
authoritv to force addicts into rehabilitation programs if parents will not. . 

I.ibbv^MaciJonald testitiod she and another Florida girl were sent to a 3.>0- 
sludent New York boarduig scliool and wound up turning nearly all their class- 
mates to drugs. „ , „ 1 -1 i.HM. « 

"When 1 got there, there were only a couple of us on dope, she sanl. Ihiee 
of ns turned on about everyone there during the year I was there." 

'•Kids todav won't listen to parents, teachers, police or anyl)ody except tlieir 
peers.^' said Miss MacDonald. "Peer pressure is the only thing that is going to 
lake the kids ofC drugs. 

CntmCHES FAIL 

"Churches aren't doing any good at all. They provide another recreation place 
the kids can sell drugs and get stoned." v * *i i ^ 

Ann Kv^er 14 told the congressmen she started "stealing booze from the house 
when she was 11 and quickly progressed to marijuana, which .she purchased at 
school. She later progressed through a long list of drugs and finally became ad- 

^^^^fj^^Ycn^^tTsd many days stoned," she said. did crimes all the time, I 
would steal from stores like it was n-thing. , „^ H,of 

"We stole cars, took them to the airport and stripped them all tUcy had tnat 
we could sell to buy drugs,'* she testified. 



[Fi-om the Miaini (Pin.) 'Wtsws, .Tuly 7. 10721 
AnJkllNISTRATORS RAPPED ON DRUGS 

Drn^ expert Dr. Ben Slieppard told a U.S. Select Committee on Crime today 
that administrators, not teachers, were part of the blame for failure to instill 
proper drug edncation programs in Dade County schools. 

"If administrators aren't interested, you'll have poor situations everywhere, 
Dr Sheppard, a member of the Dade County School Board, testified during the 
third day of a drug crisis hearing. The panel is headed by Rep. Claude Pepper 
(D^FIa.)* 



[From tlic Las Vopis (Nov.) Sun, .Tnly 13, 19721 

U.S. Crime Commitwe Attacks Drttos Urk ry School OniLnRKX 

M^-AMi (UPI).— The Select Committee on Crime of the U.S. House opens the 
second in a series of hearings today into the problem of drugs in the schoolij and 
the "abiecfc failure" of government to do anything about it. ^ 
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'•iJiirinji tlie course of nm- hearings the cnmmifioe exnocts tn lie;ir ovidciico 

SMirt^ullnolnf today through Friday at three local schools. V^m^ 

nient ))ffii^^^^^ adnunistrators, teachoivs stiidL-nts and hnv onrurcc.^ 

frnwi/^ri^?'"^ he \vas "very disappointed" thai: Dadu County Srhuol ^mnn-in^ 
m h^^^^^ y;higham and tu'o of his top administrative assistants NV.)u]d 

not be 111 town lor llio hearings. 

Pir/nr^"f'"n^''^^'^ iirst heurinss were held in New York and led to strong? criti- 
cism ol school adnnmstrators there. 

Imn^hV' J;earings arc <lesigiie(l to determine the extent to which drugs are being 
bonghL, sold and abused by children in our schools," rei)i)er said 

More importantly, ho\\ever, the counnittec will inquire into the abTcct failure 
of our governmental institutions— especially our schools— to assressiVelv attack 
the i>rol,l(.uis and control the increase in narcotics abuse bv sdiooUa^r.' children " 



[From the I'liiladelphiii (Pa.) Nowsi. July S, 1072] 
Tkkx Addicts Cite Xekd i-ou "Vefji Piikssuuk*' 

Miami fUPI)---Snny Pace, blonde, pretty and 10. told a congressional com- 
111 ttoe yest<.u-day that 80% of the students in one of South Florida'-s largest high 
schools are on drugs and steal to support their habits 

Sally, a former student at Poit Lauderdale's Plantntiou High, told the US 
House select crime couiniittee he.nded by Rep. Claude Pepper (D., Fla.) that most 
drug^ "-'^''^''^ '''""^^ ^"^^ ^'^'^ ^^^^^•» came to school stoned on 

^.7^J^'^ wjinted to got stoned at school," she said, '^vou went to the bathroom 
or to the i>nrking lot." 

Sally and other teenagers now participating in '"!Mie Sc^'d/' a Fort Ljuidor- 
dale drag rehabilitation program for school-age children, were witnesses in 
the second of three dnyx of hearings on local high schools by Pepi)er-s committee 

Asked by committee members for advice on combating the sclio<»l drug problem, 
t he toeinigers said the only thing dnig addicts will resjmiid to i.s "peer pressure " 
tiiat antidrug proffnuns need vast improvement, and that schools should have 
authority to force addicts into rehabilitation i)rogranis if parents won't. 

tony Pellegrini, who sjiid he began smoking innrijuana at the age of 13. told 
the congressmen he became addicted to heroin and liuallv tnrncKl to armed 
crimes^' ^"^^^'^^'^ ^^^^ estimated he had committed more than 100 

Pelligrini, IS, said he had coniiuitted more than a doj^on armed robberies and 
had been arrested at least six times on a variety of charges. 



rFnnn tlie Cluirlotte (N.C.) Observei-, July 7, 3072] 

TKEN-AoEns Tkll Drug Anvicr^Tunns 

Tiw!tc7!rH''\^^cA^''''''' blonde, pretty and 16. told a congressional comniittoe 
Thursday that SO per ceuL of the students in one of south Florida's largest high 
schools are on drugs and steal to support their habits 

Sally a former student nt Fort Lauderdale's Plantation High, told the US 
House Select Crime Committee, headed by Florida Congressman Claude Pepper 
that most of her teacliers would jnst let her sleep when she came to school stoned 
on cii ugs. 

or'to^tCparia"S^^^^^ ^^"""^'^ ^^'''''^'^ ^^'^ '''^"^ bathroom 

Sally and other teen-agers now ]>articipating in '^Tbe Seed." a Fort Lauderdale 
drug rehabilitation program for school-age children, were witnesses in the second 
of three of hearings on local high schools by Pepper's committee. 

Asked by committee members foi advice on combating the school drug problem, 
the teen-agers said the only thing di-ug addicts will re.si>oiid to is "m^er pressun' " 
that antodrug programs need vast improvement, and that schools should have 
authority to force addict.^ into rehabilitation programs if parents won't 
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L:ivr.v ri*llc;rriin. who said lio lM»;ran sinokiiijy: nuirijiiann at tlio of Ki. told 
the congro.s.sinon lie iK'rnnjc nddirtcd to lii»r()i!i niul tiiuill.v Inniod In .•U'lUfd roMuM-y 
to .sui)i>orl: his hahiL. llo oytinuitod h(- had coiiiiuittcd luoiv tlian ino ci'inios. 

rolligrhii, 1«. said U(» liad ('(jiiiuiiUcd ukjix- than a (h)zcn aiMuod rol>ljorif,s and 
liad Im'l'M arivsU»d at least six tiiru»s on a variety of diarucs. 

Lihby MaeDonald t(»Kli(i(Ml siio and auothc?r KI<jrida jiiii \V(To sent to a 150- 
stiiOont Ni'W York hoanliMj: srliool and wound up tnrinng nearly all tlieir class- 
niatea to drng.s. 

•'WUon 1 gut tlioro. IIiltl* wvvv. only a coniJlt' of us on (h>in\*' Lihlty saitl. •'Tiiivo 
of us turned on ahout everyone* th(-re dnrinjj llio one year I wns there." 

"Kids today won't listen to juirents. leaeiiers, iw>lieo or anyhody oxeopt Ihoir 
lH»er.s,'* said Miss MacDonald. -iN'er pr(»ssnre is the oidy thiniu' lliat is jroing to 
tjiko the kids oil: drn;;s. 

•'Ohnrelies aren't doinjj: any ;;ood at nil. They provide anollier recreation i-laee 
whore the kids can sell drnj;s tind jJ:et stoned," 



I Fro 111 1lK» Clicyoniu? (W.vo.) Trll>nnr. .Tul.v i). 1072 1 
MOTIIKKS TKTX IIoUUOK SiOUIKS 0I<- DiUjTr I'sr.* 

. :\Iiami (UPI) — Tliroe months hefovo ho <lied of an overdose? of \mvc heroin, 
^lichaol Fletcliov told his mother the name of the man he honght: the nareotic 
from. She passed the name on to police. 

Tlie man was arrested, and relensod on hail. **^ly son was afraid he nnghfc 
he killed," Mrs. FletcluM* said. 

He was killcK:], hy heroin, "and two hoys dumped hi.s hody in the >It. Sinai 
lIosi)ital parkins lot hy the hay." she testified AVedneselay dnrini; the lirst day 
of thvcHJ (lays of bearings hy the House suhcoinuiittee on crhne and drug ahiisc 
which is examining drug use in sediools. 

Today, teen-agers were called to testify. 

The hoys who dumi)ed ^li oh a el's hody pleaded guilty to first degree murder 
•Tune 18 and wore seJUoneod to two years in prison, A third hoy who was to 
testify at the trial died of a drug overdose, Mrs. Fletcher said. 

The peddler juet a violent death. 

*1 can only guess that organized crime had a great deal to do with these 
three deaths," she said. 

Iler.s was only one of the stories the suhcommittee heard during the day. 

Another woman, Mrs. Prescola Bejiahy. wife of a post;il worker, said lier 
3 S-y ear-old heroin addict son looked himself in a room and strangled his ij-y ear- 
old sister while the mother pounded helplessly on the door. 

There he was strangling my little hahy daughter and I couldn't get in.'* :\rrs. 
Benahy said. "AA'here he is at now, I tried and tried to get luni there' before 
the strangling. The son is iJi a mental hospital. 

Both mothers, and a third whose son also died of a heroin overdose, said 
their sons started on the drug path hy smoking marijuana, and progressed to 
heroin. 

How^ever, Harold Gibher. one of five school teachers involved in anti-drug 
prograjus who testified before the counuittee, said he thought the legalization 
of marijuana would lead to ti sharp redur*tion iji its use hy school children. 

Rep. Claude Pepper. D-Fla. heads the group of seven congressmen holding 
the hearing in an all-blaek jimior high school in ^liami's Tuherty City, scene of 
rioting during the 1908 Reptiblicau National Convention af^Iiami Reach. 



[From thoMi.mii (Fla.) News. .Tiily 1. 10721 
Blacks Sebk Hat.f-W.\y Ilousr. Funds 
(By Rick Ai»rams) 

A black civic committee official will ask the Miami City Commission tomorrow 
for funds to establish a half-way hoti.se for drug addicts and alcoholics iu the 
black community. 

The housing, said .Tonathan Rolle. 84, of 345 NW 13th St.. "would comple- 
ment a mothadoue dmg treatment clinic being establishetl in the old Ritz 
Theater, tit 92.5 NW 2nd Ave." 

Rolle is president of Black Cross Committee, a nonprofit organization dedi- 
cated, he said, to help fight drug addiction and crime in the downtown area. 
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^J^P^S 9^^' ^"""^ ^^^^ orpnniznlion bnvo petitionnd oilv nnd s-fafe 

offlcmls for Mie dnig relmbilitation pro-rnms in tho nron. Pnrtinllv throutrh 
tlieir efforts, two weeks ago Rep. Clniide Popimr fD^Fla.) lielped oblniii S22X,S5T 
to OS :,I)lish ii (Imp eUnie downtown. And ^^V)I^(»tco Entorpri.^os donated the 
lilt 7. [ hon tor, u t J?l jycr yaw rent. 

Pr. Toiu Carroll, liend of the Jnrkson Memorial HospUal eonipreliensive drnc 
Center, will coordinate tho rehnbilitntion profrmm at tho tlu^ater 

•'Bnt inennwhile,'^ Rolle s^aid. -we will need liviii- quarters. With housing, 
nddicts conld eome in cold turkey, and be able to preoccupy themselves wiUi 
the c jnie.s surroundings instead of heinc: approached by pusliers on the streets " 

Kolle said addicts come to him "night and day askini; for help. The area " lie 
said, "is plagued with addicts, piisliers and alcoholics 

'•The pushers Iceep feeding tlie addicts the ?10 bag (heroin) and the alcoliolics 
arc laying all over the street. 

"Bed< for the addicts uud alcoholics would bo a mi\.1or fuclor in keeping them 
away from a had environment. Somebody has to step forward to heli> thr^e 
people, he said. 



IFroin tlio Jjicksonville (Fla.) .Tourn;:!. .Tuly 14, 1972] 
DuuGs Aki: Not 

A sun-ey of D^fle County school officials boars out two point.s made on this 
page a few days ago : 

That drug use iunoug the young, while serious and nppa rentl v growing, is not as 
Widespread as it has sometimes been rei»orted : and, second, that to oxagirorate its 
exttMit may be inadvertently to contribute to the problem. 

Me raised tlie.se points after several yonthfnl witnesses who appeared before 
Kei». Chuide repper's Select Crime Committee had testiJie<I tlmt rbe use of 
drugs in Uade high scliools was very nearly universal 

One of these students told tho committee that 80 per cent of her fellow students 
used drugs. Another .said that in the several schools slic had attendrd she h-ul 
Known "only three or four kids" who did not take drugs 

Relying on results of a student survey taken in Jacksonville schools, we .suff- 
gosted that these figures might be an unintentional exaggeration 

The Jacksonville scurvey showed that under one-tliird of '.students had e\- 
penii:entcd wit^ tiie most common illicit drug, marijuana, and that onlv a .small 

]>nn 'Tu/''' i^'''^^ ^'''^^ frequent users. Only small fractions had used the so- 
called "liard ' drugs. 

Darle County School Board now i^as released results of a vear-long .survey con- 
dneted nmong teachers, administrators and counselors in that countv's schools 
ilie report .shows htat the actual number of drug users in the 'Mb-*y-\i area's in- 
nior and senior high .schools is perhaps one in 10. 

T.it tie comfort may be derived even from this figure, of course. Rut the Prob- 
lem IS reduced to its proper proi>ortions. 

It U important that this be done for a reason we previously suggested and 
which also was borne out by the report. . fes ^ .mu 

^J'^^''"fn'^.^T'^"^^^- ^^'^"^^ surveyed reported, are the second most common 
warf'x.ldiy p^^^^^ '^^^^'"'"^ '^'"^ ''''''' "^^-^^ important reason 

7. Ji' greater, therefore, when students are led to believe that 
most other students are using drugs and that they will be "different" 5f they do 

They should be told the truth instead: That it is the drn:; user who is "differ- 
ent : that by far the greater majority of their age group does not use drugs 
and has no interest in doing so. ^ 

The results might be startling if it became the 'Mn thing** to be straight. 



[Prom the Inninn.^poUs (Incl.) Xrwp. .Tnly 7, lfl721 

Fathkrs Learx "Rem/' Drug Stohy 

Miami (OTI)-~"I thought I was the top exi>ert on drutrs in :\Iiami. then I 
found mit my 15-year-old daughter was hooked on cocaine," former U.S. CommiS' 
sioner Edward Swan told a congi-essional committee. 

handled all kinds of drug eases, from Customs, the FBI and other agencies 
I knew it all," he said. 
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*'But I've been re-oUucated in tlie last 90 days. I knew jiiyt tliis uiurh/* Ik' 
licld up his tliuuib and forefinger spacwl close together. 

Until the Justiee Department replaced the U.S. eonimissioners with Federal 
Biagistriites about a year ago. Swan wa.s one of many attoruey.s who held arnu,v:u- 
nieuts or set bonds on Federal offenses, inoludiuij many drug cases. He maintains 
his private law practice. 

Swan, father of six children, testified yesterday before Uep. Claude Pepper's 
House Committee on Crime. Pepper, a Florida IJeuioerat, and four other coii;;ress- 
men today ended three days of be.'irings in the Miami area on the probh'uis of 
drug abuse among school-age children. 

Another father, Dr. K. "Jaeli" Taylor, vice-i)re.sldent of student affairs at Fort 
Lauderdale University, described how his 19-ycars-old daughter was rehabilitatial 
after three years as u heroin addict. 

•'I wasn't a bad i»areut," said Taylor us Swan nodded agreement. Tlieir (hui^Ii- 
ters, they .said, .started with marijuana undei- pressure to .stay in step with ilieir 
.school friends. 

When no other treatments or consultations ^Yorked. both forced their children 
to enroll in "The Seed," a project in Fort Lauderdalo aimed at rehabilitating 
school-age children hooked on drugs. 

"When 1 put Kuthy in the program, she was 10 and had been using drugs twc 
years," Swan said. "She screamed f(a* lier bnvycr. 

"After two weeks, when we attended one of the meetings, she .still tried to con; 
us, whi.spering, 'Take me home.' Her mother and I just .smiled and whisperod 
back, *\Ve love you.* The e.\iK*ri*aice will tear your heart out." 

Four teen-age "graduates" of The .Seed and its director. Art Barker, testified 
that 75 to SO per cent of junior and .senior high students in both public and 
l>rivate schools are using some sort of drugs. 

The Seed prograni teaches the youths 0 to 20 years old to love and respecf 
themselves, their country and their parents and to be lionest with everyone, the 
testiumny brought out. 

For Swan and Taylor, there are happy endings. Both daughters, tliey s;Tid, no 
longer use drugs and the f.'\inilios have gained new awareness, attitudes and 
knowledge about each other. 



[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner, July 7. 10721 
Dkug Exi»kkt Admits Ivin Knew More 

Miami (UPI) — "I thought: I was the top expert on drugs in Miami, then I found 
out my own 15-year-old daughter was hooked on cocaine," former U.S. Commis- 
sioner Edward Swan told a congressional committee. 

**I handled all kinds of drug cases, from customs, the FBI and other agencies. 
I knew it all," he said. 

"But I've been re-educated in the last 90 days. I knew just this much." He 
held up his thumb ami forefinger spaced close together. 

Until the Oustiee Department replaced the U.S. Commis.sioners v:ith federal 
magistrates about a year ago. Swan was one of many attorneys who held arraign- 
ments or set bonds on federal offenses, including many drug cases, Pie maintains 
his private la\v practice. 

Swan, father of six children, testitied Thursday before Rep. Claude Pepper'>? 
House Select Connnittee on Crime, Pepper, a Miami Democrat, and four other 
congressmen arc conducting three days of hearings in the Miami area on the 
l>roblems of drug abuse among school-age children. 

The hearings end today. 

Another father. Dr. E. Jack Taylor, vice president of student affairs at Fort 
Lauderdale University, described how his 19-ycar-old daughter was rehabilitated 
after three years as a heroin addict. / 

w.asn't bad parent 

"I wasn't a bad parent," said Taylor as Swan nodded agreement. Their 
daughters, they said, started with marijuana under pressure to stay in step 
with School friends. 

When no other troatnients or consuHiitions worked, both forced their children 
to enroll in "The Seed." a project in nearby Fort Lauderdale aimed at reha- 
bilitating school-age children huokcd on drugs. 
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, J*^^'^''"'' !.L:''^ Pi-'Wmi. she WMs 3.1 :ni(l liad boon using driiL^s for 

two .vo:irs.- Swan said. "Sho scivainod for hor lawyer 

-After two W(»oUs when wo att(Mulod one of Vik^ nioetings. slie still tried to 
IS wlnspornii; 'Take nio liornc' Her mofhor and I just sinilod and wl i^m.-cl 
baoK. lovo yon.' TIio rxiiorionce will tear vour lioart out" 
ri.MV-/'oV''^''' ' ''^ •^**<*<1 :i'^*i'Hs director. Art BarKer, testiliod 
tlMt to MM^er cent ot .innior and senior lii-h students in both piiblie and private 
seiiools an* usuii: some sort, of drni^s. i 'i>aiL 

The SjMul i)r(,j:rain tea< h(»s the youth 0 to 20 yoar.s old to love and rv^m^vt tlioin- 
Jiioi^^^^^^ '^"^^ ^^'^^^ everyone, the tosti- 

I I'^'Oin tbo rMnlJHl(^li>hi;i (Pa.) IiHiuIror. Jniy 8. 1072] 
DArtsuTKus IIahit KuncATKi) "KxriajT" 

Miami f rpi).— "I IIiou.i»:]it T was thr top <»xport on drnu:s in Miami, then T found 
out luy own 15-yoar-old dan^ditor was hooked on cocaine," former U.S. ConnniK- 
sionor Edward Swnn told a Con^rressional oonimiftoe. 

-T bandl(»d all Ivimls of drug cases, from Customs, the FBI and other aL-onoies 
I knew it all.'* lie said. 

''But I've been re-ednoatod m the la.st 00 da.vs. I knew jiust thi.s mnoh." lie 
be 1(1 U)> )iis thumb ami forelin-rer sjiaeed ohise toirether. 

Until the Jnstioo Department i-eplaced the T.'.S. coinniissioners with Federal 
ma tji.^^t rates about a year ago, Swan was one of maav attornovs who held uV- 
rai.crinneuts or set bonds on Federal offenses, iucludijij: many drun cases. Ho 
niaiutnin.^i hi« private law practice. 

Swan, father of six- children, testified Tlnuwlay before Kep. Claude Popper's 
House Select Committee on Crime. Pepper, a I^Iiami Democrat, and four other 
coniii-essmen are comlnetiuK three days of hearinu^s in the Miami ai-ea on the 
problems of drn? abuse anion?? schoobajLre cliihlren. 

Another father. Dr. 10. (Jack TnylorV. vice president for stnflent affairs at Fort 
Lauderdale University, described how his 30-year-old dauj^Iiter was rehabilitated 
after three years as a lieroin addict. 

"I wasn't a bad.pa rent." said Ta.vlor, as Swan nodded agreement. IMieir dauuh- 
tors, thoy said, started with luarijtiana uuder pressure to stay in step with their 
.school friend.s. 

AVhon no other treatments or consultations worked, both forced their eliihir(»u 
to enroll in '-The Seed," a project in nearby Fort Lauderdale aimed at relmbili- 
tatiuL: school-ajje children hooked on drnj;s. 

*'Wlien I put KatJiy in the program, .^^he was IH and had been usin?- drn^s for 
two years." vSwan said. "She .screamed for hei' lawyer. 

"After two weeks, when we attended one (if tile meetin^rs. she still tried to 
con us. \Yhi.sporin.ff 'Take me homo.' Her mother and I iust smiled and whi.KiuM'ed 
back, *AVe love you.' The expevience will tear vour heart out." 



I Prom the Dotmit (Mich.) Froo TVoss, .Inly S, 10721 
Sciioor. Duuo EpiDENtic Skkx 

MiMiMi— ri-PT)— A physician niembev of the Dade Connty Scbocd Roard 
testified Friday that drug abuse in .schools could be compared with a snjallpox 
epidemic. 

Dr. l^en Sheppard. reeo^nijced a5? the .'Slinmi area'.s leadins? narcotics fijiybter 
said drus abuse is a growing menace in the .schools and not enonj^-b Is beini^ done 
nl)out it. 

Sheppard said, however, that he could not a.crree with testimony durintr the 
lirst two day.s of a hearing of House 5-:eleet Committee on Crime that an estimated 
75 to SO percent of high school students are drug users. 

"AA'e still have a sizable hard core of 'snnare students' here." Sheppard said. 
''My own estimate.? are 50 to GO percent of the .innior and senior high tndents 
liave used drugs." 

Sheppard has treated drug abuse for inore than 30 years and heads a mctha- 
d<)ne clinic which he founded to treat heroin addicts. He was particularly out- 
.si^oken against proposals to legalize the use of nmri.iuana. 
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•Mf yon rend the medical journals instead of the ncwspai)crs," he jsaid, **,\ ou'll 
fincl the jmthnlngy ajrainst marijuana getting; stroiijrer and stronger/' 

He said medical reports show ]>raiii wave abnormalities and strong effects on 
blood sugar. A diabetic conld go Into a coma from using marijuana, he said. 

**The kids tell me they get the 'gluts and luunchies' after a marijuana binge," 
he said, explaining they have .sudden cravings for food and sweet dHuks to build 
back tlie lost blood sugar. 

That's why you see the hamburger and Coke stands crowded with kids on 
weekends,'* Sheppard said. 



[Froni the Inainnnpolis (Tnd.'i StJir. July 0, 10721 
Sciroor. Dura Abuse 'Like .\n Epidemic' 

rsiianii (ri*I) — A i)hysi(:iau lUcndKT of the Dade ronnty School T?onrd tcst i- 
ficJl yesterday that drug abuse in schools could be eompured with a suuillimx 
epidemic. 

Dr. Ren Shoi)pard. recogjiijiod as the Miami nren's lending narcotics lighter, 
said drug abuse is a growing menace in the schools and not enough is being dom- 
about it. 

iS!K-i)pard said, however, he could not agree with tcstiniony during the lir.st 
two days before the House Select Coiumittoc on Crime tluit an estiumted Ivi to 
80 i)er cent of liigli school students a re drug users. 

**We still have a si7.alde hard core of 's(piarc students' here." She])i)ard said. 
'•My own est i unites ai*e .50 to (iO per cent of the junior and senior iilgh schools 
have used dnig.«;." 

Shei)pard has treated drug abuse for m(a*e than 10 y(»avs and heads a uietlia- 
done clinic to treat heroin addict.s which he fourjded. lie was particularly out- 
spoken against i)roi)Osals to legali^.e the use of marijuana. 

"If you read tlie medical journals instead of the newspapers." he said, "you'll 
find the pathology (against marijuana) getting stronger and stronger." 

Tie said medical i-eports show brain wave ubnornuilil ies and strong effects on 
blood sugai-. A diabetic could go into a coma from using uuirijuaua, he said. 

"The kids tell me they got the 'gluts and munches' after a marijujina binge," 
ko said. exi)laining they have sudden cravings for food and sweet driidvS to 
build back the lost blood sugar. 

"Tbat.'s why yon see the hamburger and Coke stands crowded with kids on 
weekends," Sheppard said. 

''Nowadays the cheap wines sold in grocery and eonvoniencc stores are almost 
as bad as a problem as nnirijnaua," he said. *"Phe kids drink a bottle of cheap 
wine and smoke a little nnxrijuana and they're off Hying." 

But Sheppard said that the illegality of marijuana causes the school chil- 
dren to use it. 

"Tt is part of their protest against authority," be said. "This is the 'I Iiate 
my parents' decade.'" 



fFrom the Miami (Fin.) News. July 7, 1072} 
Teexs PrM-se Seed Befoiie House Panel TIeke 
By Rick Abrams 

Four teenagers te.stified before a congressional crime committee here y ester- ■ 
day that nu)St young ])eople-are introduced to drugs at school. 

"I used to I my most of my drugs at school," said a lO-yeav-old girl, who is now 
in a drui; n^habilitation program. Slie told congressmen she forged checks 
to support her heroin addiction. 

The testimony was before the House Select ronmiittee on Crime, chaired by 
liep. Claude rei)per (D-Fla.), in the second of a series of hearings on drug 
use in Dade Coimty schools. 

Tlie lO-y ear-old girl told the panel she bought most of the drugs she used at 
the private .«;chool she attended. Other ex-drug users said most of their fellow 
students used drugs. 

"T could got anything from pot to cocaine iu school, no sweat," said one of 
the teenagers. 

The four praised the vehabilitatioti program they attend in Broward County. 
The jirogram is called The .Seed. They said other programs failed to help theim 
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"I was hostile. I wouldn't talk to anybody when I first canie in, btit after 
awhile I realized the otlier kids were honest, and they want to heln uie out," 
one youth said. 

An audience of more than 250 clapped wlien one young ex-addlct told the com- 
niittee, "Peer pressure i.s the thing that gets kids on drugs, and peer pressure 
Is the only thing that can get kids off drugs." 

Another said, "Vou can see the differeiHJe in our eyes. They sparkle now — tlie 
hard look is gone." 

Pej>lK?r told the four. ''Programs like The Seed are the hope for the complex 
problem of drug addiction. 

"We hoi>e to be able to deuiand federal legislation which wcjuhl i>rovide for 
programs similar to The Seed throughout the United States.'" 

The audience clapped several times as the youths told of the changes they 
have experienced since becoming involve^l in Tiie Seed. 

The program, explained Art Barker, its originator, ha.s attracted numbers of 
doctors and psychologists wlio want to know what technique he uses. 

"The techniques are so simple that people overlook them. We teach young 
peoi)le to be hone.st, to respect themselves, and to love God and each rjther. 

The Seed program is in two parts— a l4-day initial "rap session" lasting froiil 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m.. and a 3Mi nionth check-up program. It has graduated more 
than 1,800, Barker said. 



[From the St. Petersburg (Flti.) Independent. July 7. 1072 J 
Kids Testify Drug Use in Schools Widespread 

Miami (AP) — 14-year-old girl testihed yesterday that "75 to 80 percent of 
the kids did drugs" at her Miami school and added -'There wasn't a day I went 
without being stoned" 

The girl was one of four young persons appearing dni-ing the second day of 
hearings by the House Select Committtee on Crinie headed by Ren. Claude P 
Pepper, D-Fla. 

AU said they are participating in SEED, a drug-rehabilltation program in 
Broward County, and are nonusers now. 

The girl said she became hooked on drugs when she was 11, and tliat at age 
13 she was stealing cars to support her habit 

• rd take them to the airport. A group of people would strip them and pay 
me. I'd take tlie money and buy drugs." 

She said she obtained the drugs at school, and had used heroin, pot, LSD, 
mescahne, hashish — "just about everything you could use." 

witnesses, a young man, told the committee he robbed more 
than 100 superette food stores to pay for his drugs. On one of the holdups, he- 
said he picked up more than $700. 

TJe teen-ager said he regularly used drugs in school adding that few teachers 
made any attempt to control drug abuse in the classroom. 

"The teachers are afraid to say anything, because the parents don't want to 
hear that their kids are on drugs," he said. 

Another 18-year-old girl told the committee, "You've gat to start cracking 
down on the schools and make the teachers st^nd up and do what's right. 

"Unless something is done," she said, "in five years there won't beany vounger 
generation left— they'll all be dead or in jail." 

Other \^'itne.sses said that school principal5? thwarted teachers' attempts to 
control drug abuse by limiting their displinary powers. 

School administrators were to testify before the panel today. 

At Uie conclusion of tlie second day of hearing.s. Pepper said he didn't "want 
TO pass judgment on the school and authorities*' before thev were given a chance 
to appear. 

But he did .say it's pretty clear from what these people have .said that 
adequate recognition has not been given to the problem. 

"I'ni not hlaming ijie schools for not doing what they don't have the monev 
to do. be snid. But they should be crying on our shoulder about the problem. 
They should identify the scope of the problem and then go to the Legislature and 
Congress for funds.'* 

la.sT weel^^^^^^ ^^^^^ similar hearings on drug abuse in New York City .schools. 
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tri'om tlic State Timos, JuU 6, 19721 
yio^i Tells op Death Afteji Boy Infokmkd 
<By Prank Eidge) 

Miami (UPI)— Three montlis before lie died of nii overdose ot ptire h(M-<rm, 
Michuel FletcLer told ids motUei- the name <jf the luuu he b(jught the narcotic 
from. She pussed the name ou to police. 

The man was arrested, and released on bail. "My son ^vaf5 ufraid he might be 
kine<l," Mrs. Fleteher said. 

lie u-jis killed, by heroin, "and two boys dumped his body in thp Mt. Sinai Hos- 
pital parking lot by the luiy," she tcstilied Wednesday durinj; ibe Mrst day of 
tbr.-'e days of hearings by the House subcommittee on erinn^ and dnis^ abuse 
wUleh is examiuiug drug use iu schools. 

TEIJN-AOEUS CALLED 

Today, teen-agers were called to testify. 

The ho3's who dumped Michael's body pleaded guilty to first def;ree murder 
June IS and were sentenced to two years in prison. A third boy who was to 
testify at the trial died of a drug overdose, Mrs. Fletcher said. 

The peddler met a violent death. 

"I can only guess that organized crime had a great deal to do ^^*ith these 
three deaths," she said. 

Hers was only one of the stories the subcommittee heard during the day. 

Another woman, Mrs. Prcseoln Benaby, wife of a postal m)rker. said her IS- 
year-old heroin addict son locked hhuself in a room and strangled bis 5-ycar-old 
sister while the mother pounded helplessly on the door. 

MEXTAL HOSPITAL 

"There he was strangling my little baby daughter and I couldn't get in,*' Mrs. 
Benaby said. "Where he is at uo\\\ I tried and tried to get him there" before the 
strangling. The son is in a mental hopsitnl. 

Iloth mothers, and a third whose son also died of a heroin overdose, said 
their sons started on the drug path by smoking marijuana, and progressed to 
heroin. 

However, Harold Gibber, one of five school teachers involved in anti-dnig pro- 
grams who testified before the committee, said he thought the legalization of 
marijuana would lead to a sharp reduction in its use by school children. 

Rep. Claude I*epper» D-Fla. heads the group of seven congressmen holding the 
hearing in nn all-black junior high school in Miami's Liberty City, scene of 
rioting during the 1963 Republican National Convention at Miami Beach. 



[From the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram, July 6, 1972] 
A Secret Agent on Narcotics 

"Washington (AP) — A uarcotics undercover policewoman has told a congres- 
sional committee that New York City school officials generally cooperated very 
little with agents who infiltrate school groups to ferret out drug pushers. 

Detective Kathleen Oonlon» in drug undercover work for over three years, also 
told of flagrant use of drugs among students in New Tork City. 

She allowed photographs to be taken only while she \NX)re a white hood but 
she removed it while she gave her testimony before the House Kleet CommUtee 
on Crime. She also had a revolver in the top of her skirt. 

A committee counsel said Mrs. Conlon's hair colr^r and other facial features had 
been changed to prevent recognition which might hinder her undercover duties. 

In general she described how she enrolled at several schools ns a student 
and made purchase of hard drugs, barbiturates and '*acid" or LSD. 

She said she observed students "nodding off" in the back of classrooms after 
using drugs and saw ijirls in locker rooms injecting hendn into private piirts 
of their bodies. She said stashes of heroin were kept in lockers by students. 

Mrs. Conlon said for the most part police did not receive much cooxjeration 
from school officials. 
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ShHiiMits fp)in John Ilowne Ili/ili St-honl in Flushing would jro to iicarbj 
QiU'cns Collo/Xo to oblnin dni^s, Init. collos*' Julininistratorx n?t*\ist'il to .Mssijst 
lK)lif o uiidrrruvcr aftoiits in appri'liondiiiK the pnslH'i-s, slip snid. 

Slu' told of rauipsuit UNO of dni^'y jit .T(din how no, Cluirles Kvnns, St. Anthony 
of I'ndna, Sprin^'liold Gnrdens, Unysido lli/ili .SrlKJOl, Port. Ulchnn»nd. l''un«>i 
Hills. Grnce Podso» Vovt Unuiilton, T.S. in tUo Quoons, and Fnnicis L-owis 
schools. 

Slu» said tcnohfM'S .ucn orally did not discoumjCo tlio iiw of drn;:.s and often thf-y 
wiTf too ^jC•ared to confront stndonts who wcrp im^hinjj: or nsitii^ dru^rs. 

•*Sfh()()ly uvc liK(» n luivcu to piisherii!." slio .^uid. "It's a t>ig hnsincss. It's* oasior 
to m't at tile purcijaser and pusliory can nuilvO luunov iu a short pcrioil of 
tinio.'^ 



I Kniin tlu? TiUlaliiisstU' (I'Mju) ncmocrat, .liily 7, 10T21 
KVKKYDAY SlIK CIOT JSTOXKO 

Miami (AIM — A 14-yoar-o1d urirl tostitiod Tiiin^iday that -75 to 80 per cont 
tli(» J<ids (lid dvnu's^' at Ium* iSIianii scljool and addod, ''There wasn't n day 1 
w»-ni; witlnnit ?M»iii.u: stoned." 

The iriri was one? of fonr yotui^v pprs(>ns appearing dnrini: tlio second day of 
lioarinirs l»y tlio House Seloct Commit too on (.'i-inie, headed by Rep. Claude D. 
l*op]>or. D-Fla. 

All said they are j^articipatin.:; in 8KK!), a dni;:'rcliahilitatian pro^jrani in 
lioward County, and are nonnsors now. 

'i*he ?:irl said she became hooked on drujrs when slie was 11, and that at age 
1.3 she was steal in;? cars; to sui)port her liabit. 

"I'd talic lltoni to tlu^ aintort. A .:;i*onp of jieoidu would strip them and i^ay 
luv. I'd taUe the money and hny drnj^s.'' 

Slie said sho ohtahied the druiTs at .<?ehoot, and had used heroin, pot, LSP, 
nu'sealine, hash — *'jnsr about ovorythin^r yon could use/' 

One of the other witnesses, a youn;: man. told the conunittee he robbed more 
t)i:ni im snpen'tte food stores to pay for his (imj?s. On one of the holdups, lie 
said hcpielced np more than ^700. 

The leen-awr said he rcirnlarly nseil dvuffs in school, addiuj? that few teachers 
made any attempt to control dru.e: abuse in the clas.siroom, 

••The tcaciJcrs are afraid to say anythin^r betMuso the parent.^ don't ^vant to 
hear that their kids are on drujxs." he said. 

Anotlier IS-year-old irirl told the ooniniittee, "Von jrot to start, crackini? down 
o;i the schools and make the teachers stand np and do what's right. 

•T 'nle.sp something is done,'' she said, '•in five years there won't be any younger 
L^enoration left — they'll all he dead orin .iail." 

• Otlu^r witnesse.^ said that .sdiool priueipals thwarted teachers* attempts to 

control drug abuse by limitin,ii: t?ieir diseiplinnry powers. 

Si-hool administrators were to test ify before the panel today. 

At: the Cf>ncln,-^ion of the secoiid day of henrinss, Tepper said he didn't "want 

to p,ass jud^irmcnt on tlie school and nnthoritios" before they were given a chance 

to appear. 

But he did say 'Mt*s pretty clear from wliat the-se people have said that ade- 
fpiato reeo.crnitlon has not been given to the problem. 

•'I'm not blannng the schools for not doing what they don't have the money 
t.» do," he said. "lint they .should i)e eiTing on onr shoulder about the pr.obleui. 
They sl)onld identify the scope of the problem and tlieu go to the Legislature 
and Congfess for funds." 

The conunittee held similar bearings on drug abuse in Xew York Citv schools 
last week. 



[From the W.^sliinjfton (D.C.) Post, .luly 12. 1072] 
11.000 Puni.s PuKGs, Sats ISItami Report . 

Miami. .Tuly 11 rtlPI)— A year-long survey of teacliers. administrators and 
couuseloi^ indicates about 11.000 of Dade Conaty's 110.000 innior and senior 
higii school students are hooked on drugs. 

The survey, although completed iu April, was not released until todav. several 
d jys after a eongressi(>nal hearing here into the use of narcotics bv sciiool-aged 
diiidren. 
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(\ninnrtO(l l»v tlic U.ido roiiutv Srliool VunU'ih it condiKhMl tliat i\ynf: nbu.se 
in MiMiMi nmi'scliools -is :i M-inospmid proldom tlmt is p-owing M'orsc. 

A slmilnr roiu-liisioii wax micluHl Mst ^v^M'k by dozous of witnesses— yon iif? 
rnrnuM- nd.lids. iwu-oiUs of iul.lirts nml ilru« ('M)ort.^\vUo tostiHoil (luriUK a 



|Krt»ni Iho WysjUiiifiloii (D.C.) Slnr. July 11. lOTLM 
CIA -rAUAMni)' Ox T^ItI>G TUAFKIC. IlANTtKI. CllAl^OnS 

Ron CliJxrlos IV Ranftol rVK.Y. said :i •*i)Mrnnoia qnost for secrecy^' in the 
Central IntelH^MMicO AKendy is Koei)iii;; infonnntion nbont Orng tvjitiic in Soiitli- 
ejist Asin from the AniiTican pnhlir. ^ ^ „ 

Hansel, a nH'ni])ei- of tlip Uonso Seleot Connnittee On Cnnio, .^^aul yesterday 
tho cTa lias e()usist(»ntlv refused Ids request, for Information on opium uud 
ln>roin trallieUiuj; in the^^^ea, nlthonffh some are already iniblic knowlodire or 
are available fnmi other aironcies. ^ - 

*-This i.ureancralie bnmxlin^' and paranoid quest for soerocy on the part ot 
tlj(> Orutral Intelli^'once A;?eney has prevented Congress from offeetively deter- 
mining V'htch of our s-o-enllod 'allies' are i)ronteeriiig in heroin," he said m a 
stateuuMit. ^ , t 

Kaui;el said nitio r(^i)orts he has nnsucoessfnhy sonsht from the CIA name 
imlivijfnals. trii)es. frovornuiont ollieers and plaees invcdved in lioroin t raffiehin^^ 
in Southeast Asia. _ _ 

I PiVJin tlu: Tulsa (OUUi.) Trllmno. .Inly 7. 1072] 
A>>* Aduict *Educatkd' ITkii Fatiif;!; 

Mi.Muii. Kla. (TTIM> — **T thought I was the top expert ou dru^^s in Miami, 
thru 1 found out my Own l:1-year-old daujrhter was hoolsed on cocaine/' former 
U.S. Commissioner' Kdward Swan told a eou;:vessional committee. 

"I handled all kinds of drupe cases, from customs, the FBI and other agencies. 
I knew it all." he said. 

•'l^nt I've l)eeu re-edneated in the last flO days. I knew just this much.' 
He held up his thnnib and forefiuffer spaced close tojcether. 

L'ntil the .Tustiee Department reyOaeed eonimissi oners with federal magistrates 
about A year a pro, Rv^an \vas one of many attorneys who held arraignments or 
.*<et l>ouds on federal offenses, in eluding many drug eases. 

Swan, the father of six cliildreu, testified Thursday before Kep. Claude 
Pepper's House Select Connuittee on Crime. Pei>pen a Miami Beniocrnt. and 
four other congressmen have conducted three days of hearings in the Miami 
area on the i>rohlems ^f drug alnise among school-age children. 

An(^ther father. (.T.'^ckl Taylor, vice president of student affairs at Fort 
Lauderdale University, deseril^ed how his lO-yenr-old daughter was rehabilitated 
after three years as a heroin a»?dict. 

**I wasn't a bad parent." .^^aid Taylor as Swan nodded agreement. Their 
daughters, they said, started with iuarijuana under pressure to stay in step 
witli their school friends. 

AVhen no other treatments or consultations worked, hotli forced their children 
to enroll in "The Seed."' a project in nearby Fort Landordale aimed at re- 
habilitating sehool-age children hooked on drugs. 

"When I put Kathy in the program, she was lo and had been using drugs 
for two years." Swan .«nid. "She screamed for her lawyer. 

**Aftor two weeks, when we attended one of the meetings, .she still tried 
to con us. whis))ering 'Take nie home.' Iler mother and 1 just smiled and whispered 
ba< k. *\Ve love you.' The experience will tear your heart out." 



{Proin the Orlando (Fla.) Soutitx'l. .Tuly 7. 10721 

Gti:t. Tfsttfik.s SO Pi:n Cext tx Scnoor. ox DorR 

Mi:]UH (FPf ) — Sally Pace, bloudo. jn-etty and 10. told a eongressioual com- 
untt(»e Thursday that SO per cent of the stud (nits in one of south Florida's largest 
hiiih schools are ou drugs nutl s^teal to support their hal>jts. 
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Sally, a fonuor student at Fort Laiiderdak'S riaut4ition Hijrli. told tlio U.S. 
House 8olcct Crime Couuniltee beaded Dy Rep. Claude Tepper. DMianii. that 
most of her tcichers would just let her sleep when she came to school stoned on 
drugs. 

**lt* you wanted to get stoned at school," she said, *\von went to the bathroom 
or to the parking lot." 

i^ally and Other teen-agers now participating in "The Seed." a Fort LMndcrdalo 
drug rehabilitation i)rograin for school-age cliildren. wen^ wituc^Hses in the second 
of three days of lienring.s on loeul high schools by 'Pepper's oonnalttee. 

A.sked by committee members for advice on combatting tlie school drug prob- 
lem, the teen-iigci-s said the only thir>g dnig addicts will respond to is "peer 
pressure.** that antidrug programs need vast iiuprovenient and schools .slumbl 
have anthority to force addicts into rebabilitatioa programs if parents won't. 

Larry Pellegrini, who said lie began saioking nmrijuana at the age of 13. said 
be became addicted to heroin and tinally turned to armed robbery to support his 
habit. He estimated he Imd committed more than 100 crimes. 

Libl>y AlacDonald tej^tilied she and nnotlier Fbirida girl were sent to a l-'JO- 
Btiulont New York boarding school and wound up turning nearly :ill tlieir class- 
mates to drugs. 

"When I got there, there were only a coui)le of us on dope," Libby said. "Three 
of us turned on about everyone there during the one year I was there. 

"Kids today won't listen to parents, teachers, police or anybody except their 
peers,'' said Miss AlacDonakl. "Peer pressure is tlie only thing that is going to 
take the Icids ofe drugs. 

"Clnn-ches aren*t doing any good at all. They inovidc another recreation place 
where the kids can sell drugs and get stoned." 



[X^'rom the Tulsa (Okln.) World, July 7, 1972] 
Teen-Ager S.ws so Per Cent of Stx:de?;ts on Durcs 

Miami, Fla., (UPI) — Sally Pace, 16, told a congressional committee Thursda\ 
that 80 per cent of the students in one of south Florida's largest high scboobs are- 
on di-ugs and steal to support their habits. 

Sally, a former student at Fort Lauderdale's Plantation High, told the U.S. 
House Select Crime Committee headed by Florida congressman Claude Pepper 
that most of her teachers would just let her sleep when she came to .«iicliool fetoned 
on drugs. 

• If you wanted to get stoned at school," she said, "you went to the bathroom 
or to the parking lot." 

Sally and other teen-agers now participating in "The Seed," a Fort Lauderdale 
drug rehabilitation program for school-age children, were witnesses in the second 
of three days of hearings on local high schools by Pepper's committee. 

Asked by committee members for advice on combatting the school drug problem, 
the teen-agers said the only thing drug addicts will respond to is "peer pressure," 
that antidnig programs need vast improvement, and that schools should have 
authority to force addicts into rehabilitation programs if parents won*t, 

Larry Pellegrini, who said he began smoking marijuana at the age of 13. told 
the congressmen he became addicted to heroin and finally turned to armed rob- 
bery to support his habit. He estimated he had committed more than 100 crimes. 

Pelligrini, 18, said he had committed more than a dozen armed robberies and 
had been arrested at least six times on a variety of charges. 

Libby MacDonald testified she and another Florida girl were sent to a 150- 
student Now York boarding school and wound up turning nearlv nil their class- 
mates to drugs. 

' When I got there, there were only a couple of ns on dope." Libby said. **Three 
of us turned on about everyone there during the one year I was there.*' 

*'Kids today won't listen to parents, teachers, police or anvbodv except their 
peers." said Miss MacDonald. "Peer pressure is the only thing that is going to 
take the kids off drugs. .s 

"Churches aren't doing any good at all. They provide another recreation place 
where the kids can sell drugs and get stoned." 
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(I*>oin t!ie lUrminplmm (Aln.) Post-Hernld. July 7. 1972] 
80% OF School o?f DnuGS^-WixNESs 

Miaini—Sallv Pace, blonde, pretty and IG, told a eongressioiml committee 
Thursday that 80 per cent of the stiuJeiit^ in one of south Florida's largest liigU 
schools are on drugs and steal to support their Imbits. 

Sally, a former student at Fort I^udordales Plantation iUgh, told the U.S. 
House Select Crime Comuiittee headed l)y Florida Congressman Claude Pepiwr 
that most of her teachers would just let her sleep when she came to school stoned 
on drugs. , ^ i, 

'•If yon wanted to get f'toned nt school,'^ she said, -you went to the hathruom 
or to the parking lot." ^ r > i 

Sally and other teen-agers now partieipaUujr in "The Seed, a Fort Lauderdale 
dnig rehalulitntiou program for sohooKage ehildren were witnesses in the second 
of three davs of hearings on local high schools by Pepper's oumndttee. 



iFrora tli(! llarrisburg (Pa.) >'tn\s, July G, 1972] 

MoTiiKUS Tki.l House Pankl :\lAitrjrAXA Lki> Tiikik Sons Down Road to Crime. 

Death 

Miami (TJPI)— A postal worker's wife told congressmen yesterday how her 
IS-year-old son. a heroin addict, locked himself in a room and strangled his five- 
year-old .sister while .she pounded helplessly on the door. 

Another told of her son's death after ho named the peddler who sold him 
heroin and said she thought it had been ordered by a crijue syndicate. 

The testiumnv led to a three-day hearing of a House subconnuittee on crime 
and drug abuse iuvestis-ating drug use in schools. All the women testifying said 
their children were put on the road to crime and death by nmrijuana they bought 

at school. *i * . , . , . 

Mrs. Preseola l^cuaby testified that iier son. Alviu, started using man.iuana 
when he was 36 in junior high school. By the time he was 18, last year, he was 
hooked on heroin. He locked himself in a rooui and strangled Ins sister, Beverly, 

••There he was, strangling my little baby daughter and I couldn't get in," sobbed 
Mrs. Benaby. 

She said her sou is now in a mental hospital. ^ 
•Where he is at now, 1 tried and tried to get him there before the tragedy, 
she said. "If I'd just had help, I believe it would have prevented the tragedy in 
my home.** , . - ^ * 

Mrs. Shlrlev Fletcher said her 23-year-old son, Michael, died 'of an overdose or 
pure, uncut lieroia and two boys dumped his body in the Mt. Siuai Hospital park- 
ing lot by the bay.'* 

Only three months before, she said, Michael had told her the name of the man 
supplying him heroin. She reported the man to police. He was arrested and re- 
leased on hail. 

• My son was afraid he might be killed/* she said. 

Eight days before his death, she said he had kicked the drug habit and had 
gained 20 pounds. 

The two yonths who dumped his body pleaded guilty at their trial a year later 
to third-degree murder and were sentenced Jnne 18 to two years in prison, Mrs. 
Fletcher .^.aid. A boy w^bo had been slated to testify at the trial was also found 
dead of an overdose of pure heroin and tlie drug seller named by her son met a 
violent death. ^ . 

•I can only guess that organized crime had a great deal to do with these three 
deaths.** .^he said. 

The :nothers' testimony led off a three-day hearing of a Honse subcommittee on 
v !-ime and drug abuse headed by Rep. Claude Pepper. D-Fla.. Rep. Charles Rangel 
D.^.Y.. Morgan F. Murphy D-Ill., Frank J. Brasco D-X.Y^ James JL ^tann D-S.C., 
and William J. Keating R-Ohio, attended the first day's bearings. 

Committee figures show more than 400 drug-related deaths in Dade County, 
Fla., in the last five years. 
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IFroni tlio T.os An^olos (Callf.^ Times. July G, i\)72] 
MOTIIKKS TKM. IIOUSK GlKJUP OK 1 )rUG DEATHS 

^lijimi (l*Pl) — A postal worker'?? wife toUl Consn^ssmou Wf-Ofiosdny how box- 
3S-,vo;ir-old son, n heroin addict, locked himself hi :i room and straiij^led his 
n-year-ohl sister Mhilc slie ])Oun(led lH»l])l(\ssly on the door. 

Another told of hev son '8 Oentli after lie named the peddUu- who sold liim heroin 
and said she thought thi* death had been ordered l)y a crime syndicate. 

The testimony led off a tiiree-day liearinjr of a House subcommittee on crime. 
an<l drn;; alnise in selionls. All the women testifyinjr Wednesday .said that tlieir 
ehildrcjn were imt on the road to crime ami deatli by marijuana ihey bonj;Ut at 
.seliotil. 

Mrs. Preseola TUMiaby tostificd that her son Alvin started usiu;; aiarijnana 
when ho was 10 in junior hijLch school. By the time he was 18, last year, he was 
hooluul on heroin, lie locked liimself in a room an<i stranjrletl liis si.«-;ter Beverly. 

**T1 u're he was, stranj?ling my little l)al)y daui^htor and 1 conUlii't ;ret in," :^Irs. 
Heimby sobbed. 

Shf.viaid her son was now in a mental hosiiital. 

Mrs. Shirley Kh*teher said !»<»r 21-y<'ar-old son. ^lieliMOl dic<l "of an overdose of 
imre, nneut heroin and two boys dumjied his body in tlu» Mt. Sinai Ilosjiital park- 
in^r lot l)y tlie bay." 

Oidy three months before, she said, Alichael had told her the name of tlie man 
supply inj^ hlia heroin. She reported the man to police. He was arrested and re- 
leased on bail. 

"My son was afraid he mijtjht be killed." she said. 

J^iffht day.s before lii.s deaths .she said he had kicked the drug habit and had 
gained 1*0 pounds. 

The two youths who dumped his body pleaded snilty at their trial a year 
later to third -decree murder and were sentenced Jmie 3S to two years in prison. 
Mr.s. Fletcher said. .V boy who had been seheduhHl to testify at the trial was al.so 
found dead of an overdose of pure heroin and the drug seller identified by her 
son met a violent death. 

r*J can only gnef?s that organized crime had ii great deal to do with these three 
deaths," she said. 



iFroiu tin* Chicnpo (Til.) Trilnme. .Tuly 0. 1072] 
MoTiiKRS Recount Drug Dkaths ■ 

^r.^mi, July 5 (X'PI> — Three mothers told the House Select Oonnnittee on Orinu? 
today how they lost tJieir children to drugs. One of them indicated her boy's death 
may have been ordered by organized crime. 

Mrs. Preseola Benaby. the wife of a ]>ostal worker, was the lea doff witness at 
the opening of three days of hearing.s by the congressional con unit tee in ^lianii 
area sehools. She told liow^ her IS-y ear-old son .strangled her 5 -year-old danghtop 
while the boy was suffering the effects of taking heroin. 

TRIED TO KICK HABIT 

"If I*d had help, I believe it would have prevented the tragedy in my 
home," :Mrs. Benaby said. She said the boy ''tried very hard*' to kick his drug 
habit. 

The woman was in tears part of the time as she told the committee how her 
son locked himself in his room and strangled "my baby." 

Two other mother??. Mrs. .Tunc :Mock and Mrs. Shirley Fletcher, also told tin* 
committee of lo.sing sons to drugs, in both cases from overdoses. 

LEADS TO CONVICTION 

^^rs. Fletcher said her son's death led to three other deaths and the eon- 
viction of two youths on charges of third degree unirder. "Without elaborating, 
she indicated her son*s death and ■maybe two of the other deaths had bei-n 
ordered by orgaidzed crime elements because her son had revealed the identity 
of the p.?rson who .sold him the drugs. 

Pepper said in a statement preceding the hearings that "our hearings are 
designed to determine the extent to which drugs are being bought, sold, and 
abused by children in our schools." 



[l-'rom the l^oii.c Hcach (Calif.) ]'ress-Tol»':;ram. July 6. 1972] 



MoTiiKKS Tkix ok Muudkb. Oveudoses 

Miami (UPl) — A i)(>shil worker's wife told congrei?yuieu AVodnosday how hor 
lS-yc:ir-ol(l son, :i herojn addict, locked himself in a roum and .strangled his .V 
yt:ar>old sisu r while she pounded heljilcsbly on the do<n'. 

Another told of her .son's death after he named tlie peddler who t^ohl him heroin 
and s?aid she 11iouj:ht it had hcen ordered hy a erinie r^yndieate. 

The tesliuinny led ofr a three-day bearing of a House .^uheonimittee on erime 
and drns ahnsc invest ijzutiug drug use in schools. All the women tcstifyin<i* 
WLMhie.sd:i.v said llieir children were \in\ uu the rM:ul Ur erinu* and de;;i!i l-y 
niari.Unina Ihoy bought at ,s<-hool. 

Mrs. I»reseola Bonahy lestitied tlnit lior son Alvin .started using marijuana 
when he \vas IG in junior liigh school. y»y the time he was last year, he 
was hooked on heroin. He locked himself \u a room and strangled his sister 
Beverly. 

•Til ere he was, strangling niy little hjiby daughter, and I couldn't get in." 
sohl>ed Mr.s. I?^>naby. 

h^ho said her son is now in a mental liosj)ita1. 

"Where bo is at now, 1 tried and tried to get liini there' bo lore the trj'cifedy. 
.^hc said. '*lf I'd just had hel]), I believe it wonk- have prevented the trage<ly in 
my liomo." 

Mrs. Shirley Fletcher said her 21 -year-old sou IMichael died "of an overdose of 
pure, uncut heroin ami two boys dumped his body in the Mt. Sinai llospiial park- 
ing lot by the bay." 

OJdy three months before, she said. Michael had told her the name of the man 
supplying him heroin. She reported the man to police. He was arrested aud re- 
leased on bail. 

"?»Iy son was afraid he might bf» killed." she said. 

Bight (lays before his death, she said, he and kicked the drug habit and had 
gained 20 i)ounds. 

The two youths who flumped his body pleaded guilty at llieir trial a year later 
to third. degree murder and were sentenced June IS to two years in prison. Mrs. 
Fletcher sjiid. A boy who had been slated to testify at the trial was al.^o found 
dead of an overdose of pure heroin and the drug seller named by her son met a 
violent death. 

"I can only guess that organized crime had a great deal to do with these three 
deaths," she said. 

The niotliers' testimony led off the three-day hearing before the House sub- 
connnittee headed by Rep. Claude Pepper, D-Fla. Congressmen Charles Ranjircl, 
D-X.Y.. Morgan F. Murphy. P-IU.. Fr.'Uik .T. Brasco, D-N.Y.. .Tames R. Mann, 
3:)-S.C., and William .T. Keating. R-Ohio, attended the lirst day's hearings. 



[Trom tlie Worcester (Mass.) Telegram, July G, 1972] 
Heauing Airs Drug-Cmime Tragedies 

^Minmi (DPI) — A postal worker's wife told con^rressmeji yesterday how her 18- 
year>old sou, a heroin addict, locked himself in a room and strangcled his 5-year- 
old sister while she pounded helplessly on the door. 

Another told of her son's death after he named the peddler who sold him 
heroin and said she thought her son's death had been ordered by a crime 
syndicate. 

The testimony led off a three-day hearing of a House iSuheonnnittee on Onnie 
and Drug Abuse ijivcsti grating: druK use in schools. All the women testifyin;^; 
yesterday said their children were put on the road to crime and death by niari- 
jinnm they bought at school. 

STARTED AT IC 

Mrs. Prescola Benaby testified that her son Alvin started using marijuana 
when he was 16 in junior high school. By the time he was 18. )ast year, he was 
hooked on heroin. He locked himself in a room and strangled his sister Beverly. 

"There he was, strangling my little baby daughter and I couldn't get in," 
sobbed Mrs. Benaby. 

She said her son is now in a mental hospital. 
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''Where ho i.<^ at now, I tried and tried to fret him there*' before the tragedy, 
she said. "Jf I'd just had help, I believe it would have prevented the tragedy in 
my liDnie." 

Mrs. Shirley Fletcher said her 21-year-old son Michael died **of an overdose of 
pure, uncut heroin and two boys dumped his body in the ML Sinai Hospital 
parking lot by the i*)ay.'' 

Only tliree uiouths- irefore, she said. Michaol had told hor the name of the man 
.supplyhig him heroin. She reported the man to police. He was ait-ested und re- 
leased on bail. 

"My sou was afraid he might be killed,"' she said. 

KICKED THE HABIT 

Kiglit days before hi« death, she paid l>e had kicked the drug habit and had 
gained 20 pounds. 

The two youths who dUMiped his body pleaded guilty at their trial a yt?ar 
latiT to third-degree murder and were sentenced .Tune 18 to two years in prifson. 
Mrn. Fletcher said. A boy who had l)€en slated to te^itify at the trial was also 
found fiend of an overdose of pure heroin and the drug seller named bv her son 
met a violent death. 

''J can only gue.ss that organized crime had a great deal to do with thefse three 
deaths," she said. 

The mother's; testimony led off a Ihree-day hearing of a House subcommittee 
on crime and drug almse bended by Hep. Claude Pepper (D.-Fla.). CongreKsn\an 
Charles Ran.^el (1>.-X.Y.). Morgan F. Muri>^i.v, (D.-Ill.). Frank J. Brasco (D.- 
X.-i.), James R Mann (I).>S.C.) and William .T. Keating (R.-Ohio) attended the 
fir.<?t day*.«? hearings. 

Coinniittee fi^nires show more than 400 drug-related deaths in Dade Countv, 
Flu., in the jmst five years. Ijr. Marvin Burt, a research auab'st, estimated 7,000 
to 12.000 heroin addicts lived in the country at the end of 1971, about 1 per cent 
of the total population of 1.2 million. 



rrroni tlie Wnmiuf^ton (Del.) Journ:il. .Uily 6, 1972] 
I'csnEi: Fingered Before AorriCT Died 

Miami (TPI). — Three months before he died of an overdose of pure heroin 
Michael FhMcber told his mother the name of the man he bought the narcotic 
from. She i)as.sed the name on to police. 

The man was arrested, and released on bail. "My son was afraid he mifiht be 
kihed/' Mrs. Fletcher said. 

He was killed, by heroin, "and two boys dumped his body in the Mt. Sinai 
Hospital parking lot by the bay," she testified yesterday during the first "day of 
throe days of hearings by the House subcommittee on crime and drug abuse which 
IS examining drug use in schools. 

Today, teen-agers were called to testify. 

The boys who diunped Michael's body pleaded guilty to first-degree murder 
•Tune IS and were fseutencod to two years in prison. A third bov who was to 
testify at tlie trial died of a drug overdose, Mrs. Fletcher said. 

The peddler met a violent death. 

"1 can only guess that organized crime had a great deal to do with these three 
deaths." she .said. 

Hers was only one of the stories the subcommittee heard during the d>?y. 

Another wouian, Mrs. Prescola Benaby, wife of a postal worker, said her 18- 
year-old heroin addict son locked himself in a room and strangled his l5-year-old 
sister while the mother pounded helplessly on the door. 

"There he wns strangling my little baby daughter and T couldn't get in," Mrs. 
Bejiaby said. "Where he is at now, 1 tried and tried to get him there" before the 
straugliug. The son is in a mental hospital. 

Both mothers, and a third whose son also died of a heroin overdose, said their 
sons started on the drug path by smoking marijuana, and progressed to heroin. 

Hep, Clarence Pepper, D.-Fla.. heads the group of seven congressmen holding 
ihe hearings in an all-black junior high school in Miami's Libeitv City, scene of 
rioting during the 19G3 Republican National Convention at Miami Beach. 
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IFrom The Clevelana (Ohio) Tress. July o. 1J>T2] 
MoTHEK Says Hoioix Caused Son To Kili^ 

Mia ML — Three moUiers told the T'.S. House Select 0>uiiaitret» on Cr im^ 
today hc»\v tiiey lost Uieir ciUildren to drugs. One indicated lier boy's: death may 
have l>een ordered by organized crime. 

3Irs. I'rescola Beiiaby, the wiie of a i>ostai worker. \\'as the leadoff witness at 
the opening of three days of heiirin?;.s by the commiittM? in Miami area scln^ols. 

She told hovr her l-K-year-old »on strangled her five-year-old daughter while 
he wa.s suffering the effects of taking henun. 

"If I'd just hud help. I believe it would hav^ prevented the tragedy In my 
home," Mrs. Beuaby said. She said the boy "tried very hard ' to kick his drug 
habit. 

The woman was in tears part of the time as she told the connnittee how her 
son locj;ed himself in his room and strangled "my baby." 

Two other mothers, Mr. .Inne Mock and Mrs. Shirley Fletcher, also told the 
committee of losing sons to drngs^ in botli cases from overdoses. 

Mrs. Fletcher syid her son's death led to three of\:er deaths and the conviction 
of two youths on cliarges of third-<l^ee murder. Without elaborating, she in- 
dicated her son's death and maybe two of the other deaths had been ordered 
by organi^d ^sxime elements because her son had revealed the identity of the 
person who soiU him the drugs. 

Cong. Claude I'epper (D-Fia.). the committee chairman, said the hearings 
*'are designe<l to determine the extent to which dni^^ being bought, sold and 
abused by children in our schools." 



tProni the Utile Rock (Ark.) Garotte. July 5. 19T2] 
Tankt. To Tkobk Drugs in Schools ; rEPeisB Hits "FAiLuini:" of U.S. Action 

Miami (UPl) — The House Seleet Committee on crime opens the second in a 
series of hearings today on drugs in the schools and the '"'Rbject failure'' of gov- 
ernment to do anything about it. 

"Most regrettably, the policy of most school boards sjeems to be one of t tim- 
ing away from the problem by refusing to acknowledge the extent to which 
it exists at the local schooi level." Chairman Claude Fepper (Dem.. Fla.) .snid 
Tuesday. 

*'During the course of our hearings the Committee expects to hear evidence 
establishing that teachers are unable, or unwilling, te cope with students high 
on drugs," Pepi)er snid. 

The hearings vsill be today through Friday at three Minmi schools. Pepi)er 
said witnesses would include administrators, teachers, students and law en- 
forcement oflScers. 

Pepper said he was **very disappointed*' that Dade County School Superin- 
tendent Edward Whi^tam and two of his administrative assistants would 
not be in town for the hearings. 

The committee's first hearings were held in New Tovk and led to criticism 
of school administrators there. 

"Onr hearings are designed to determine the extent to which drugs are being 
bought, sold and abused by children in our scliools/' Pepper said. 

'*More importantly, however, the Committee will inquire into the abject failure 
of our governmental institutions — esp(*cially our schools — to aggressively attack 
the problems and control the increase in narcotics abuse by school-age children/' 
Pepper said. 

He said the Committee ha*d found that some cities have no policy or program 
for containing drug abuse and that in many cases dru;: education programs are 
"the cause rather than the cure of additional drufs abuve." 

Pepper cited a recent national survey which showed that 6 per cent— about 
3.5 million— of the country's high school students had used heroin. He said that 
*'3 2-year-olds are experimenting here in Miami with heroin which they can 
buv in the school yard. 

♦'Although the condition in Miami is not neariy as desperate as New Tork, 
the drug abuse situation here is grave. We are in the midst of a serious <lriig 
epidemic in its nascent or preliminary Stage," Pepper said. 

He said that more than half of the $58 million in property stolen in Dade- 
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roiiiity <Nich y^-ar could Ik* attrihutetl to tlufts l.y dm- addicts, and tliat in tlie 
V.i<t live yejirs more than 4r»0 jiersons. di<?d of dm;: overdose or dni;:-elfx!tt*d 
< -jn<<'s in Uit- Mre;i. 



I From the Norfolk (Va.) Pilot, July 5, 1972] 
Apathy of Aplxts o>- Duugs 

MiAMi.-^l'lie SeliH't romn)ittt«e on Crime of the U.S. Honso oi>ens tlie ^coond 
2). :i scrivs c»f honriii^rs tfKl;iy into tlie proMenj of drwfZs in the scIhmiIs and tlit> 
••.il>.]»it failure" of Rf>vernmt*nt to dc> anythinj? almnt it. 

••-Most n>;;rctr!il»ly. rlip i)oiify of most school boards seems to he one of tnmin- 
in\i\y from tjie problem hy refnshis to neknowledfre Ihe extent to which it exists 
at the local s<dnml h>vel." said Chairman Claude Pepper, D-Fla.. in a statement 
read to newsmen 'i'nes(hty. 

-Dnrinj: the conrse of f.nr hearin;;.s the committee expects to hear evidence 
(•>t:thlishin;r tliat teachers are nnahle, or nnwillins. 1o cope with students hiudj on 
druKs.- lVi>i»er said. 

I'hc hearings will he held today throu-h Fridar at three local sehool-s Pepper 
said Witnesses will include admiuistratory, teacJiers. students, and law enforce- 
3iit»nt tifiifers. 

Pepp^T saitl he wa.s "very disai)pointed'* that Pade Couhtv Sehool Superintend- 
ent I-.dward AVhisham and two of hi.s top administrative assistants would not be 
in rr»wn for the heuriiisrs. 

The committee's first hearings were hehl in New York and led to strong criticism 
of scijool administrators tliere- 

"(>ur hearinj:.- are desi,i-ued to detennine the oxient to which druss are hein^ 
bonuht. sohl. and abused by child ix?n in our schools."" Pejjper isnid. 

••^b^re inipcu-tantly. however, the eonnuittee will iMM^ure into the ahjoct failure 
of our ffovenunental institutions, especially our school.'^, to ag-gre«sivelv attack 
riM. prMl)Iems and control the increase in nun-otics .i.huse bv sduMd-aAe diildn'U *' 
S'ld iVpi^i^r. 

said that the eonunittee had found so far that sfnue cities have no poller 
or prosrram for ctiii'ainin? dnip: ahuxe Hud that in many cases dnifr education pro- 
'^v:\ui-i are •'thci'ause rather than the cure of iidditional drug abuse." 



IVnAU thcMiurni {Vln.) Hpj-al.l. .Tnly 4, ]n721 

Drug VTar Gicts J^oost of $443,557 

T]ie I>ade County Avar on drugs received a boost of nearly a xmiUon dollars 
Monday. . . ^^.tax^ 

Twin grants totalling ^44^,^07 were awarded Concept House, a drug rehabinta- 
tion center at 1G2 XE 4!)th St.. and the Dade County Comprehensive Drug Program 
in .T.'ichsou Memorial Hospital. t. « 

. ^ ^^^i^P' Pei«])er joined White House representative Paul Perito in male 

ing the ( oncept House presentation— the largest to any nonproat, private drug 
l>ro::i-ani in Florida history. 

P.oth grants are part of n special 17-ci^v federal program d'-oigned to cut wait- 
iJ^g time for anti-drug money from four months to six weeks^. 

.Tiiekson Memorial will use its share of tJie money-~$L>21.087— to fund a iiew 
drug rehabilitation r-linie in the predominautly black and Puerto Rican area he- 
twecu Sixth and 15th Streets. 

Cnncept House. (Mirrently, treating 00 patients, plans to add services ami fa- 
cjlitu^s f()r another 50. 



I From thoMinini (Fla.) News. .Tnly 4. 10721 
Pkppek Says 1 in 137 Here Addicts 

•n y']^^ 'V^^''-^' ^^'^ resident.s is a hard-eore drug addict" in Dade Countv, U.S, 
Kep. Claude Pepper said in a press conference here today 

Pepper is chairman of the 11-man House Select Committee on Crime that 
opens thrw days of public hearings in Miami tomorrow "to determ'ne the 
extent to which drngs are being bought, gold and aluised hy children in our 
schoolii,^ Ihe first hearing is scheduled for 10 a.m. tomorrow at Drew Junior 
Hi2h Sjliool auditorium, 
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I Prom tbe Atlantic City (X.JJ Prers. Julj- 5. 1972] 
House Ceime Unit Opexs 2\-d Hcvrixg 

Mhimi <ri'I) — Tiiv S^(>k»n Committee on Criiuf of the U.S, House oiiens the 
s(H.MUid in ;i .<eries of heiirinss ttxla.v into rhe pniMem of drn«is in tlie sclnNtls and 
tlio -abject failure" of ^rovemiuent to dn aiiytlhuir about it. 

"Most resrrfttaMy. the iHilicy of most school hoards sepius to l»e one of turniiijT 
n\v:iy froua the jirohh*?!! by n-fusiu?: to aeknowlod^o the extent to which it exists 
ar the locstl school hn**l.** said Chairman Claude Tepiver. I>-Fla., in a stateiucnt 
read to m»Wr4i«fn Tuesday. 

••J)iirin«: the course of <iur hearings the coiiunittee ON'poets to liear evidence 
estahlisliins: th;it teii<-h*»rs are unahle. or uuNvilliuj?. to eoin* with Ktudenls hijih on 
druirs." reaper said. 

The healings will he held AVeduesday throuKli Friday nt three local schools. 
I'epper s:iid witiiosses wiH include administrators, teachers, student.s and hiw 
eiiforceiacnt olIic<*rs. 

Pepper said he was **very disappointed" that Dnde County School Sup<»rin- 
teudciit Kdward Whiy:Iiain and two of his top adudnistrarivo assistants would not 
he in town for the hearings. 

Tlu' coiuiuittee's first luMriu^s were held in >sev\* Y')rk and led to strong eriti- 
cisni of School administrntors there. 

Mr, PEPPKn. 'J'lien tlie Inst o clays of tliis past M*ock our coiumittee, 
n])on tlio reooiniHondation and invitation of one of our distin^J:uislicd 
colloagnes, Jfr. ]\rovj;an Murphy, liejil hearin^rs in Chicaj^o. 

On the wholo, tlio hi>st !..-arin;rs were thoi;o because there the local 
eduentional TV .station carried live all dtiriug each of the 3 days tlie 
testimony Avhicli ^vas ])resented and we had exeelleut eoverajre hy the 
press andl hy the other media. We wei^ able to hriui^r this problem to 
jMiblic attention. 

The ^^ittiation M*n.^ described Ity some \vitiie^;ses as horrible in the city 
of Chien<ro. We )iad an audience witli the .mayor w ho expressed a keen 
intere.st in the prol)le]n. He had ^jrreat c(*neei-n about it and a de.sire 
to have the benefit of otu* reconnnendations and he expressed his deter- 
mination to be helpftil in every way posn^ible in lueetinii^ the challen^^e 
of the problem. 

T have also newspaper elippin.irs that relate to the Chica^ro hearin<rs. 
Chairman Pkhkixs. Without objection, tliey will he inserted in the 
record at this ]^oint. 

(Tlie doeunuMits referred to folloAv:) 

IFroiii tlie Chicasjo Sun-Tim«^s. Friday. i>ept. 22. 1072] 
Tei.l Drug Sales in School Halls 
(Ry .Toel Hnvemflun) 

A survoy has found that n quarter of the hiRli school students in the Chicnffo 
area have use<l some Kind of drus he.vond marijuana, and three of them testified 
Thursday tlmtdra^s cirenlate freely in their scliools. 

The three students, who formerly attended Steiiinietz and Mnri)or Idpli schools 
in- Chicago and riillcrcst Ilijrli School in Country Clnh HiUs. testified l)cforc ths 
first dny -^f Chiciijro hearings hy the Il^uise Select Coinmittce on Crime. 

Rep. Claude Pepper (P-Fhi.). ehairmau of the eoiumittce, opened the hearin^r 
hy roporting: the results: of n survey hy Cohun]»ia Univeisity of three representa- 
tive Chicap:o-a rea high schools. 

STATiPTics Fon jiAun-nurc, tit^Aot: 

The Jcnrvey found thnt 25 p(»r cent of the f^tadentp hnd us^ed harhitiirji!'es. 20 
per cent had used aniphctaniincs:, 10 per cent had used niethainphetan?inp (f^peed), 
IS i»cr Cfmt had use<l T.SP, 10 per cent had used coeninc and 6 per ceat had ii:;ed 
hernin. 
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'•Tlio students wlio tnKe tho^t^ drujxs como from evtrv mnjor socivt-oeonoiu;.* 
reli?nous nnd ethnic proup/' VepjKir said. -Tlie driifis u<ed by tliecso students are 
most commonly i»oiif:ht ;ina sold rij^lit on tlie school ^;roiiiiU>.*' 

I't-ppt^r said one of the tlir^o ischwLs studied by Colunjt»ia wa.s X'roriso We-t 
Hj2:ii in wefst mhMthiiii Hillside- He declined to idonti/y the other two until CV 
lumbia h.Ls had a cUanr^ to double-check its research. l>ut he said one wa^: in un 
atfluent North »Side Hei^'hhorhood and the other wtxs in ii South Side ghetto. 

Leona Schlaiss. IS, tola Pv^i^per's coniuiittee tiiat she bes^Mii .^niukiUR marnuana 
in seventh grade but did not uiove on to b.arder drugs, including LSD and cocaine 
until she entered iSteinnietz Uifch. 3030 N. :M<)bile, 

-A lot of higii school kids hud the drug image— ji-ans and heads and all," she said 
said. "I just fell right into it/* 

She .said a college student snpiilied tlie drugs to the high school .students, who 
distributed them among them.^elves. inustly in the waKhroomx :ind lunchr.»om. 

"Sometimes I'd poll it right iu class to a hid .sitting wst t(» nje," Leona added. 

A TI'IACJIEU HKLPED HKR 

She said she received no drug edncatiim in school. 

"For the most jiart they (.school oflicials) just ignored it because thev didn't 
kno^ how to deal \nth it," she paid. 

Leona said Fhe got off drug!=; <\^hen a teacher sent her to Gatewav House which 
operates live drug rehabilitation centers in Illinois. This was soon after her 
mother kicked her out of the house a year airo because she wais getting poor 
grades and had quit her job iu her senior year. 

Jeffrey Parks, W, began sinoKing marijuana three years ago when he attended 
the Foster Park Elementary School, 8530 S. Wood. Like l>eona, He moved on to 
harder drugs in high school such as mescaline and LSP. He attended Harper 
High. 0520 S. Wood. 

•Tve seen people hitting ni> (injecting drugs) in the johnp. popiang pills in 
tilass and smoking pot at lunch." he said. 

Jeffrey said be got deeper int-^i drugs becatise lie "wanted to be cool I knew 
It vras going to hurt me/' he said, ''but it was a lot of ftni." 

Finally he took an ovevdose of a .series of drugs, was hospitalized for 1'^ davs 
took another overdose and was back in the hospital two davs later. That's when' 
be went to a Gateway House. 

Victoria Babiascaic. 17, told the subcommittee that drug!? were sold in the hnll- 
ways, washrooms and luuehroom of Hillcrest High. She said she also could buy 
drugs wheu she went to dances or sports events at Homewood-f lossmoor Hiuii 
in Floss moor and Thorn ridge High in Dolton. 

"People have to realise that kids are taking drugs because of problems at home 
and jn school." she said. 

bxjpeuintendent testifies 

Charles C. Holt, high school superintendent in Proviso Twp., said the ColnmlvhA 
University researchers who studied Proviso West High found that 34 per cent 
of t he students laid tried marijuana. 

He gave these percentages for harder drug.s: Barbiturates, 3S per cent* am- 
ph(4amines, 16 per cent ; LSD, 10 per cent ; other psychedelics, 10 per cent • speed 
14 per cent ; cocaine, 8 per cent, Mnd heroin. 5 per cent. 

"The .superintendent iu tlii.s country who telLs you he doesn't have a drug prob- 
lem is either guilty of a shameful covemp or he doesi/t know the facts" Holt 
told the committee. ' 

The her 
studios a 
Saturday, 



The hearing.?, which are being televised live from the WTTW (Channel 11) 
studios at 5-100 N. St. Louis, are scheduled to continue all dav Fridav and 



[Frcm the Chicasro Tribune. Frlfhiv. Sent. 22. 10721 
Sciroor.s Duuo Crisis Tolp 
(By John O'Brien) 

High school students and ofHeials told the United States House Select Com- 
mittee on Crime yesterday that drugs are commonplace in many schools and 
that school systems are doing little to combat drug abuse. 
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Tlie committee is conanctins: an inre.^tipratiou ot the e:^tent of tho drug: scene 
in Chicajro area scliools. In its first day. the committee heard testimony from 
three students, all former (IrnjTU^^ers. i, 

Bacli admitted using dmgs while in scb<^oI. They said the only help tney 
received wu.s from one or two sympathetic teachers^ 

FAIL TO UXDERS'rA^''D 

Most teachers, thoy siiid. aid not offer counseling on drug ahuse because they 
t:iik^(l to niiderst'nnd dnl^^s or why frtujonts usc^ tliem, 

Vickie Babinsr-ak. IT. told the committee »she ^iirted usin? dru^s as a sopho- 
more in a downstate hiirh seliool hy ^mokius: marijuana. Soon she turned to 
pusbiiigdrugstopayfor her own .supply, she said. « .1 ^ ^t, ^i^c 

\monR her custonu^rs, Miss BnhinJ^eak said, wore meml^i^rs of the schools 
fn.»ii>:ill nnd T>askotI»all learns :ind the cheer loadin.i: squad. She stiirtcd vhw^ 
drugs because her friends did, she said- 

"TUn^TD OTTIEP. M'A-i*" 

\iiotlH^r student. T^ona ?:cldaiss. 39. said flio bo-nn talcinjr dnifrs while a 
student at Steinmetz Iliiih School. Tlio teacpyrs there would turn the other way 
"when they saw me f^etlinjr lii^rh.*' she f-'aid. 

•*I don't think theT knew what to do about it,' she said. 

The third student to appear before the committee. .Teffrey Parks, If), said 
that when he was discovered nsin?: drufir.s during school hours he merelv .vas 
sent to the principal's office ''to sit out my hiirb." 

Parks said he often scoffed ;it attempts to instruet him on the dangers or 
dvuiis ^dveeause I couldn't accept the fact tbey [druss] w-cre dangerous." 

Dr. Charles V. Holt, superintendent of Proviso Township High Schools, told 
the committee that drugs coiis^tirutc a crisl?? in nearly every area school. 

He said that school officials who deny they bave drug problems are "cither 
guiltv of a shameful covenip or simply don't know the facts/' 

H(»lt referred to a studv which was conducted among the students nt Proviso 
Kast H^gh School Haywood, wplcb Miow^ed that altho only 14.5 per cent of 
thte freshnian class admitted Using drugs, nearly 44.5 per cent of IS-yoar-old 
students had used them. , i. , »• 

The study also disclosed that .^0 per cent of tbe 13-year-olds did not believe 
drag laws were to brash. Holt said. . -i. j.- 

The superintendent said be bebeved i^r\^^R played a major role in agitating 
the racial unrest which erupted periodically iit Provi?.o East from ]D67 thru 

Another official. Kdward J. Rachford, acting superintendent of Homewood- 
Flossmoor Hijrh School. Flossmoor. acknowledged a dniR problem there and 
pointed to an incident la.st week where a student sniTered a drug overdose. ^ 

Rachford said cocaine was the primary cause of overdoses at his school, whicU 
he said has no drug counselor or anyone among a staff of 215 capable of answer- 
hisr technical questions about drngs. 

*'T per^onnlly think alcohol consumption in our commnnity is a much more 
serious problem.** lie said. 

Hep. Claude Pepper [D„ Flo.] committee obnirman. said at the close of yester- 
day's hearing that he plans to submit amendments to federal edaealion bills 
which would channel vast snms of money ivvto local school systems for dealing 
with drufi:s. At one point, he mentioned a figure of •'^1 billion. 

Carl V. Cbarnett, director of programs nt Oatew%ay House, a leading dm ft 
rehabilitation center in the Chicago area told tbe committee the center had been 
denied .some federal funds because it failed to meet certain federal guidelines. 

Chariiott's testimony brought an ansrry ontbnrst from Pepper. 

'•I wish some of these bureaucrats in Washington would understand you don't 
have to l»e a jirofessional to run a good rehabilitation program/* he said. 

UATt.ED BY PET^PER 

Cba'-netf-. r.R. sf.nvted t ■7k big dvtigs when he was 10 years old. A reform od addict. 
Cbarnett was cited by Pepper as performing an excellent service altho he lacked 
..professional training. . 
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Gateway HoTise operates on an anual buas:et of ^1.2 luiUion, two-thirds of 
whifli is provided l»y federal and state fiovemjiientr:. 

The liearinffp. whieli will end tomorrow, will resume at 10 a in today in the 
studio.s of WTTW, Chanuei 11. MOi) X. St. I^ui.s Ar. 



the C'iiit-nvo Tribune. Friil;jy. i^^iit. •j.j. ]9T;i] 
I)ALtY Vows All) IX Di;i G KiciJT Hkhe 
( Jiy Kduiuiid J. lloeney) 

M:jyor Rieliard J. Daley pledged tlio -full resoim-es" of tlie city in the light 
against druff abu.se FricJay during a private meeting with Umr eoijgre.s-^uUMi 
invtvtigatin;; tbo use of drugs hy young perisons. 

The h'»nr-h>ng meeting in ih*' inay<M-s (Mty Unll ottioe wa^^ held before the .start 
of the .seeoiid day of lesiimony lie re before the L'.S. Jlouse Select (^^nHuittee'on 
Crime. 

Tlie eonnnittw. contluctini: its hearings in the tc«levisinn studiovi of WTT\r 
5J(»0 X. .St. Unn^, ended witnesses Friday. 

t*,S. Kep, 3b»rgan Mur])liy Jr. tilled rej >or ters in on the private meeting with 
D;iley. wiiose seJjedide. Murpliy snid. did not j»erjnit lijiu to apiK-ar furuiailv be- 
fore the ctiinnnriee. 

The aiavfn- is -unh.'ipj^N " wirb the <lrng abuse problem, Murphv .^^aid and toUl 
the eongre.s<»uen lie eon aiders it a "real scourge.** 

i>aley said he has pers<mnlly visited areas uf tho eity with a hig?i rate of drug 
abuse, tricsl nnsueceNsfuliy to jtass inp» law an ordinance restricting loitering 
arnnnd schools, and lias enlarg^Ml the Police Peparinn-iu's nareo1ir>t Muiad during 
his lernis as muyor. 

other eongn'>snieii attending the meeting witli Paley weiv Uep Claude IVpper 
of Florida, ebainnan of Hk^ committee; Itep. OUarles Hangel of Xew V,.>rk and 
Kep. dames Mann of Soutb (Vn^lina. All are Democnits. 

At Friday V bearing a 4(Kvear-<»ld former drug addirt who now direct-^ a pre- 
ventive flrng jirograni ui\ the l-Vr South Side tciJlilied that (10 to 70 per cent of 
the young ]KM)jile in his area use illegal drugs. 

Saying lie Jiad been annmg tlie "lirst wave of ('hicago black addicts" .^fter 
AVorld War U, Spelhnan Waiiig warned that today*N vcmng addicts are more 
violent tiian their older ctninterpart. 

• Some of Ihcm beeonu' Killers.** .^aid Young, who runs n program known as 
Day One at Ibe Altgeld 'Gardens braising project. The proj^raui, sponsored bv the 
niinois Drug Abuse pioirmni, heljK abtmt KUW persons ;ln tbe neigliborhood 
h<'said. 

Young had no ercpUmatioU of what eouJd account for the increasing violence 
among drug users. 

Y'ouag broke into tear.c at the beginning of his testinionv and told the nomre^s- 
men, m crying because we go around and talk to peoplG like you and it doesn't 
do any good." 

Carl Thomas. 18, n student at Uh^ High School, n Catliolic school at 7»tli and 
Peona. testilu'd that drugs are a -small but growing problem" at tbe .^cho(,l itself. 
But he estimated that at Altgeld Oanlens. wliere bo livrj^, m jkm* cent or nnue of 
the teen-agers are *• in some kind of drug bag.'* 

Tliojnas and James Jones. IS. who backed uj) what Thonnis- said are p^r- 
tn-ipants in tbe program headed by Y(Ming. They said thev don*t use druirs but 
had experhnenti'ti with tbem in the past. * ' 

AmMlJcr witness sclieduled to t<'stiry Friday, Helen Fran. 22 told reporters 
that, drugs are a serious problem at Ttiley High Sehooh r,m \. Claremont 

Miss Fran, a ''.f uley graduate who has two brethei-s there now said illecal 
drnj^s are sold and used in the halls. ' 

Teachers are afraid to act against the drug traffic, ^ho charged, beenuse thev 
fear i)hys!eal reju-j sals from gaiij^s. 

- During TljursilayV sossb^ns. Pep]K-r made it clear before anv witnesses spoke 
proportb!-!/^^ ' *''^' hi'ohlein in Chicago-area schools "has already assumed deadly 

Jeffrey Parks, a l(!-.vear-otd who .<aid lu> started smoking marituana at Foster 
I ark •/'^'^'><Mit:iry School, snao S. Wood, told a snnihir story. He siartcu taking 
nn><.;alinc and I.SD at Harper Higli. «nt>0 S. Wood, he testified Thursdav 

"I vc S(|on kids hitting up (in.ieeting drugs) in iho johns, popping pills in class 
and sinoknig pot at lunch," he told the probers. > i i i '^^ cmss 
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Latins. Blacks Telx Pbuq l*i.A(a K 
i liy Joel Uavema&n) 

Bla(-k and J-atin students aiwl soial worK<*rf< toM tbf» H<»use S^lfH-t Criui*' 
Committet* berv Friday that the dmg meiKU*e bns lie<«n devristatirif: tbeir o»m- 
miinitit*s for more than a s<.^nerat ion. 

••N(»'UKi.v Ufe^ to !*ay any atteiitioii."' coiuplniu^Ml tbe Kfv. Jom* Truz *»f St. 
Aloyxiiis Cburt-h. ^300 I^* Aldyiic- "But when tU*? dru;; iin>Mfm liit iliv 
stiliurbs:, jMHiple started barbitiiralvs or I.S1> n\u\ 'Jf^ lK*r rent liav^ trie<l luToiii/' 

lit' said studt'iits and ontsi<U'ri> st'U druiis m'<*ly in tlio s* lK»<>i. The jHjlict- 
uiako l;tll(» efifurt to crack <lo\vn on tJie salt*s, s:;id. and st-liool otli^^ial.s un^ 
afniid or uncoiKvnie<l al>uut tlie problt'ui. 

Carl TliomaH, JN. a student at Lvo Jiiiili SHkkM. a Catliolio m !uk)1 at 17oi 
S. S:in;:anH»ii. s;iid a fi'w studonts at l-Ou j*<V!' l^iH"^ liJirdiy :uiy of tlu'ni tis*' 
cjK-aiiu^ or lu'roin. Tim seliool suspends all studoiits who are (*au;;lit. uyinjr (lru;:>. 
Ill* .s-iid. 

ItOTlI HAVE EXrEIUMt?rTHI> 

Both Joiu's and Tjiomas said th<*y had exivrinicntt^d Nviili dru^s hwi an? n<»t 
usin;: any iut\v- 

Holoii '>'rnu, a 10\\U jirrnduate of Tuley Uijrh Hchool. 1313 X. ('Iar<-n»ont. said 
she has sivu the u«e ot dmiiK at the sc^hk)! triple during her .s^jcUil work in tin- 
Conixu unity in tlie thi**^' years sinte .she ;;radu:ite<l. 

Slie estiiu:i|i - tliat UJT* per cent of the students had tri<Hi nareotics wlu ii slie 
graduated from the hinrely lMu?rto Uieiin sehool. i^mpariMi with T.' jmt t*Mit th*^ . 

r)ru^!3 %ven» sold iu the hallways and washrooms^ she siiid. and ev*»n nm^. 
former teacher was a puslier. 

"I don't hclieve the teachers are really interesfeil In the in*olileni." ^Miss l'vu\\ 
Said. ''It a kid is noddiupr at his desk, tht-y ^vo^^t even jkiv any attention. Al(»>f 
of them :iron't from the eoimnnnnity and don*t nndor^t.-md our i*rohleniK/* 

Kile s;iid she hefiiin to take drniiJi M-Jieu she joine«l a jrroup cuIIimI the She n< viN 
durjnp: seventh grade at the Schley Elementary SelMHtl. 124t) X. (Jjikley. 

•When I was in h'liih sehnol, it srot so Umt t Uml to be liijrh all the time." 
.<ln' sai(h She nsi^d anihhetauiine.^ and bar!>lt urates, but n(*t eo<-aine or heroic. 

iixAiXY nor ouTKinB hkm* 

She IrMMl to kb'k the habit on her own» but she failed. Tn lior senior year 
she fiiijiUy j^ot otitside help when she took an overilest> of pills. 

Father Cruz, wlio was among those who liel-ijed Miss Fran. «iid the drns; 
problem ni the Latin eonnnnnity in ag;;ntvated by the laugua;?e iind cultural 
Imrriers that the people face. 

He ooniplaiiied that many of the pr(>prrjuns to ooinhnt dru^rs are ainn»d nt wliites 
and blacks, but not at Latins. 

He is chairman of the board of Kl Uinoont fl dms elini^' at. IS.Sij X, MilwariUe;-'. 
when* 300 jjcoph* are under treatnuMit for cocaine and heroin a d< Motion. 

.Tos(» Lope^ pre!<ident of Kl Uin<-on and a teacher at Tul(>y TTijjh School. s;ibl 
the sctiool does very little to help sts ♦students wlio hn**e drujr problem.-, 

"There are many teaeJiers who are not concerne<l about th(> ]>rohleni.** he <t\U\. 
•*Hut the re.'il in'oblem is jr{»ttinp: the Board of ICdhCjiU^n to reioffiiize timt it is a 
lu-obh'Ui and that we need money to fipht it." 



[From tlip Chlc.Mpe Trilmno. Snttmlny. Sppf. 2."'.. r\)7'2\ 
Tin: Dr>iT(; liKAniNr.s os TV 

Current henriuirs nbtiut the hijrh school drujr se^'ue are belM;? brondeast live 
fiojii iho shiditK- Wl'TW fChaniwl 111 by tlic iI'Mise Selcrt ''(»uimii;c'' on 
Criu)e. Rep. Clnude Pepper of Florida, chairman of tb(» coinnd11(M\ nnd Wl'TAV 
arc' iloiiijr s<unethiii£r that has not ]hh i\ do:n» hefo:-e~-"on l»inhij^ official eoii^n s- 
siofuil IjearinRs wltli a TV studio settinji. 

Th<' !>roade:ists [which end todjiy] have provjd<'d nn inuncdlate, arrcsiin;: 
insi^'lit into a corrosive and sprendinj? evil. WTTW credits our Robert \Vie<i- 



rir^ s T'.u^'r Thm-r ouiinrj -.vjTli :il(*rtinc \h**m to tlw f;ut that lirtinii^s vr,.uM 
t*o h**Ul in Chi casTo. Tb^ s^t-ation offered its stndio and Mr. ri*r)i»er a<^-fpT**d. We 
airj)Jan<i the use of €»v<»it: m^Miiuiu for pnblitiTinjr the insidious ati4 s<*no«.s nn- 
tun- <»f tb^ 4niff alMisc epidenuc 

Tei^n-^^^Ts tf^tjfyiJtp: at tlx* bearing!? rpfiorted tlxat tlitnr s<*hoo!s: have done 
little To felit ixlnjsp. .Schi>ols are ill pre^^ared to cope with lavrlessnt^s and 
*i]f>v jnricide in tl»eir halls and wasfarooin?^. One girl's eriaanation. that "kids 
are taking ^IruKs l*e<^05u» of pn>l>1ems at hoioe and in scbool.** explains iK>thii«f. 
Milliottjj fi{ «^her kids bave faced proliJems trithcnit be<'omin«Er addi(^s and 
inif^liprs. Teaebers look tbe otber w-a.v. we* re told, because they dr.n't **rfider- 
stand * drUffp. Bnt one does not bare to *^mierstaiid*' this folly to diKfouriice it 
nud to try to prevent induljrence in it. 

Rep. IVjijier wants to appropriate a billion dollars to fund a school ronnter- 
nltick on dniJjs. \Vt» Fuspwt that the si^ht on TV screen.*^ of toen-a;?(^r.<< who 
hiwe already cone the whole route to a dnis rehabilitation center, and nu' willinj: 
to tell others of th^^ir experience, is a detern^nt worth a jrood many sa\anes. 
\Vhnt I.c nfH*d(»il an end to the desire and wi11in?me.^s to mm to dnics a?ad to 
the appjilHii? apnthy of parents and tenchc^rs. We are not at all sure that this 
end can hu- b<^u?ht with iuoin.\v. 



f rn»m the Cliicapo Tribiino, S'ntur.My. S*-pt. 2:i, li*7~) 

I)Ai.EY Says City Will Act To Cut School I>bug Vsz 
(By Thomas Powers and Bdwani Schreil)er) 

Mayor Tmiey to!1 four uienibm o^" the United States Ho?ase Solect Conimittet^ 
on Crini4* y*^sterd:iy that lie would ^^et to M*t up a major proj^nim to *-nt drug 
use amon^r students in Chioagro schools once the committee can make rev<i3muen- 
dations, 

r^aley met in his e^ce with the four conj^ressaaes l>e{ore they resumed hearin;rs 
here. Witnesses at the hearings further det«iksi wide u.^e of druijs in th<» city .s 
schools, lack of U!iderstanding of the i>roM<*rM by tesch(*rs and p:ircnts. ;ind how 
laok of funds ha.-5 prevented a signifii^aut dn«r abuse i)r(;gram in the scliools. 

Wlr.L SCUEUt'I.K MKlsrlXG 

Pal(»y told the congrressnjon, accord injc to a spokesman, that onoe the re<'<»ni- 
niondJillons are received he would schedule a meetii»g ivf -jtolice and sciiool officials 
to plan action. 

He told them he would name Frank Snllivayi, an aduunigtrative assistant, 
ai? liaison man to work with the committee and local officials in st^tting up an 
effective prosrram. 

Meetirijr with the mn.vor tvere United States Hepresentatlves da tide Pepper 
Fin.), Churlcs R. Riingel (D., X.Y.), James R. Hanu (D., S.C.), and Morgan 
Murphy (P., 111.) 

roscnnNKD oveM situatio' 

Pepper^ the eouimittee chairman, said 30a ley c^rjtf-i^s^i^?-? grave concern over 
the school drug situation, and pledged he would do everything he could to combat 
it. 

Y(^sterday was the second day of throe days of hearing?!-;, being conducted in 
.•^tndies <»r Station WTTW, (.'hnnncl 13. at Ti4W N. St. Lou5s Av. 

Typical of the testimony wns that of Clarence R. Reckerv drug alnise eonductdr 
of the city schools Area (J, which includes all of the city north of Madison Street. 
He fsaid only $ti.O(X) of federal money is allocated for th€ year in this area for 
druj? abuse education and training — about ;ir» cents per teacher for liie area's 
S.OOt) teachers. 

STONKU EVKUY UAY 

"Kids conje to school stoned every day/* Becker said. "There is .'ice(»ptabilti.v of 
dnigs availability of drugs, and prefi nire to nst* them." 

lie said one girl, a daughter of a teacb^or, look vitamin pills ''because she wanted 
classoijites to think i;he wass taking drugs.** 



unwatcl'wl Lhn-:.us<.» they must jit'iard ;isa»r-t s<*m*n.ne drupi^iii? dnips tl^e 
ffliis.s<-i. Sniiu> ;.'ir!s ijo loug4-r wiii <m Miml datt's ut to iKirties for X«ar \>T 
dniggt^ii, ill-' >=aid. 

Iii<-ker said dru;: :ibusf c-dut-ation Kttmld lx> dirmed to parc^ntr as well iis 
Mud<?nts flud teavUt^rs, so i»art'Ut55 will callable of di^t-.c-tiu^: iuniaJ signs of 
druff use. ^ 

••V<»u ^-au^t wait tiiuil the kids ar»» li.K>ktHl.*^ said, ^hc-a it is too lute. 

Most jiarfuls simitly don't know luut h aKJUt thi- drui;s. he s;ii(i. 

Mrs. IVnnv Mivsl<»r. a te;3t ht>r hi Hudloiijr KlouH':Uary Svliomi. IIT^U W. Fo«:tt'r 
\v <i4*s(TilHHl tlie st'b<M»rs drug abuse i*n»^rriuu as -practK-ally u<mexisi*-nt/' She 
siiid luaiiv le.-iolKTs lire :ifraid to tell j^aients tbeir chiUircii are iLsiii< drugs 
bci-aiise tiiey fear tlie parents will sue lliem, alU>g:ing false aceusatioxis. 

USE AS YOt*:* OSTERS 

She said that in some ela^sJe.^ in jmblic .«K:hi>ols, as many as SO i»er cent of the 
nupils are u^inj; di-uj^s or have tried thorn by the titno *>K*y reacli th** Sth 
**'rade. 

f^ir^t^^r Kiifllic ^'M-nitz. tp:icl« t in Mother Gtaerin Ji'mh ?k-liord, a Catholic 
s' h^w'i vvi Kiver Orovr, s.-iid : "We have no pre.trram on drus abu^». Tlie kids 
kuow v^iliat K'»uiir on. but most rjf the teachers doun have the slightest idea.*' 

1 8 PER CEXT USE POT 

IVnnis Radtke. ^lidance couusi'^^or at Lutht^r Iliph 5?fh'>i>l Xorth. a Luthoran 
sc hool at r»7<«> \V. Horteau Av., s:tid a .^aiuDlnij; of a chis -aore recently showed 
JN pi'v etnit '->f freshmen had usch^I marijuana and 1* i»er r. had used liard dru?s. 

jvnriok O'Mahey. vire i>residvnt of the rhioHjrc Teavhf-rs rrioti^ said only 
>;s()i)fM^ — 4\r 1(> *M'nts :i sttKleiit — had Uvu allocated by the nslcral soveninieut 
lor er'iaba'.in;: iii'uj; abuse in the eniin^ Chi-'a^o , [ sy.Mem. 

"It ^ ridiculous t<» ask i^o^iUHjne to iK^ujinTstrr a <irn? abus<^ projrram with 
ih;;t i.ij'id of mout y.'' he s;iid. "It uouldu't k<H i* a (hiy r:!nip ojKm a week/* 

makf: part ov costract 

Tl;tnRel Fnid, "Tiie teachers union ou^ht to make it a rart of its contrart 
that sufi^cient funtl.< be allocatt-a for dnig abuse urogram.s and training of 
teachor</* 

Sl>ellmnn Yonng. 42, director of tbo Pay One Pro.-jrani. a detoxification 
])rogram in the Altgdd OatMotis Hou sing Projoct on the South Side, and rmce a 
narcotics addict, said tlu? ]irf«bloni is not so nuu^h got ting young i>eoi)lc off 
firugs as providing them with the jo]) training and opening job opportuni- 
tif-s. 

With him wero .Tauies .Tones and Carl Thomas, both IS. who testified that 
drugs were available outside and inside their schools, which they wouldn't 
identify, and that teachers were doing little about it. 

"Most teaeherp ignore they see/* Paid .Tones. "Tliey are afraid to do 

anything about it.'* 



iTrom the Chiongo Tribune. Krldny, Sopt. 22, 19721 
PlTPII.S, Of'FlCIALf; IlKRE 

(By John O'Brien) 

Tligh sehool :4udents and offici.tls told the United St.ites House 55e1eet Com- 
mittee on Crime yesterday th^tt drugs are eommonjJlace in many schools and 
thnt schof>l .systeiuH are doing little to combat drug n^use. 

The committee is condiu'ting an iiivestigntion of the extent of the drug sc(me 
In Cliicngo area schools. In its first day, the committee heard testimony from 
tliree students, all former drug users. 

Each admitted using drugs while in school. They ??aid the only help they 
received was from one or two sympat lietic teachers. 
85-805—72 5 
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r.\ll lM>U:sTANO 

M"«^T tftjrlHMs. Tiny s;nO. <Uil itft^r oiiiii-H.lin;: 0:1 <Jrn;- ;iinisr I^h.'itj^' 
\ Jlijliiiisi ;ik. 17, x*iUl tin- ^•oniuilnt't* sIh- s3:nt«-'i usin.ii: <lrn;:> as :j s<»i»ji<»- 

Aiji'M:;; Iwr rMsioiacrs. >ii<s i::ii»iii-*';tk w«*ro ua-mU'r- of tIh- srli<Mi! s 

i\rn-^> U-i-nus^' LtT Irivii^t*; did. sbv snui. 

••Tri:.M:i! otmki: w ay" 

A not ill T stjub'nf. Lrona Sj-hluss, is. s:ii<! s!m' h*-}:\\u iukiui: ihw^s wiul*' .i 
Mil. lent III SttM!i;ii('tz ll\u:h Scihm*!. Tlio t:*:irlh'rs tlM-iv W(Miid turn otlirr 
\v;iy lUi'V saw luc ;;fjiiui: lnuli.'* s:ii<i. 

"1 ^bwrninsik iJn'y kiM'w \\h'A\ f ) »!»> .ihout it.'* slirsrud, 

Tin' t!nrd student to .Mpixvir hi^forc tli»« -coniiinltci^ .TclTrfy I»:irks. VI .<:\u] 
n.'Ai wJii-n ho W.MS di.^r.n cnsl u.sin;: <iru;L's duriii;; h-IumiI liours liV hhti-Iv \v:is ss^nt 
l<# ihf» prin< ip:ii*.< olln-i- "ttt sit init uiy 1u;:1j.'* 

V;\i'k< s.:i(i l,r oft < '11 sc,>fi*, d :it JU<<*ni]>ts to instnir't hiiu on tho ihin'^^ors (»f 
(lni.c:> • iKH.-.nisc I rt>iil,lu-t :u-(<'i»t Uic f;i< t tJivr (drugs) wvro dxiiipivrous/* 

•TfLvsTrrr TF. a < i;isis" 

Or. rh.nrl<^< V. H<.U, siiiM^niitonrlt*nt of Proviso Towiisliip Hiffli Srli-ools. t(»l(i 
roiMniiiPf th;it dni-s ii^istuatf n crisis in iionrly twrry ami sdiu.l. 

\U' s:iid rli:it srli.Htl «.ffi< i:iis who drny tlu\v hav<- drus: proMt-ms iire "ritluT 
^:uilry or .-i sliamoful rt)Vi*nii* <»r r-i»-^|)ly don't know tho faHs.*' 

Holt ivforrtMj Ut n study wlncli wns c<mdiu t(Hi among the stiulvnts nt Proviso 
lv;J<t Hitfl: S'-IhM»]. M:iyM««Ml. whkU showiHl thnt :Utbo only l^,.", \K r <VU1 of thr- 
frr^^innn r!:iss iHlniiMcii usiuu dniirs. iioarl.\ 44,."* jht **o?Jt of lVyr:ir-d<I sind<'K:s 
li:id usi-d thi-ni. 

*!*}.«' study also disrh-o d th:U jm r tvnt of the I v-vc.M r^^hls did Hot UMii'V^* driijr 

s w^ro tf>o harsti. IIol? suid. 
Tho sn]K*rint<>iid4M2t s.-nd Ik» IwdiovtHl urii;rs playrd .'i ni^ijor rok* in fiyitatinj: 
liio vmiAl nm-osr which on;i»t*nI i>rn<Miit^;tlly at I'n»vis^) KmsI frt»m llWiT tlivn 

Aijothor oififhd. Kthvnrd .T. Uiichford. aclinir sni»cirinh'iEdont of Iloiin»\vot.d- 
riossiiioor lli^h Si'hool. Khtssinoor. iU*kno\vh'tl;;fMl a <Iru;: im^hlcni \\w\v and 
jiointrd :o an inrhh^nt !ast wtvk wh^rt' a stiidont sntrorwl a driii: »»v<M*doso. 

U.ifhf»M-d said CiM-ajno was th(^ priin^ry caiiso tif <»v(»rd(»s(»s :it his s^-lmol. whirh 
Jii^ said has no (!ru;: ooniisrhn- or anyone among a st:iff of 215 tapnhio of answor- 
iny: ^M-hnical (picstions al)ont drwirs. 

' I p(Mst>nal1y think alcohol c(>nsunii»ti()n in our community is a much more 
MTioiis prohlrin." ho s;n(3. 

Uy]K riandc IN"i»pcr II)., Fla.] connnittcc clminnnn. said nt tlio chis<^ Af ycstcr- 
4]ay*s hcann;r th.it lio idans to snimnt aniondnicnts to fodcral fdiu-atiou hills 
whioh would channtd v.nst sinus of money into local r<-1ioo1 sv^touis for dcalin^r 
with drills. At ont» point, ho nioiitir>nod a fi;?ure of $1 lillion, 

i\\n V. <'haniott. dinn-tor of programs a( tilatoway IIoiisp, a loading drug 
rohnbilitation rontcM- in tlio Chicago arc». told tho c<nnnnttoo tlio oonfcr hnd 
hooM d<-niod some foclcral funds bocnusc it failed to moot certain ftMloral guidc- 
liu<»s. 

rh;in>ctt*s toslimouy brought an nngry outburst from Pcpj^'r. 
"I wi<h sonic of these bureaucrats in Washington wonbl undersv'aud yoti tbni't 
]iavo to be a proft'ssitnud to run a good rebal)ilitatioii program." ho saitl. 

HAILED BY PFPPKn 

<*h:iniott. 5?tar<ed tnking drugs wiicn ho was 1(\ yonrs old. A reformed 
,iddict. (Iiarnott was cited by Pepjjcr as performing nn excellent service altho 
he 1:r ked professional training. 

tbiiowjiy House operated on an annual budget of $1.2 million, two^hirds of 
which is prf»vi<led hy fetloral and state g<»v(»rnmonts. 

The hearing!*;, which will en<I tomorrOAV. will rosnuie at 10 a 111. todav in tli*? 
studios of wrnv, Channel 11, 5400 X. St. I.ouis Av. 
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<'1TV HlT<»\ V^K'TJT I><ii»K HffOUT 

A T*.S. Hons4* 4'oin!nUTiH* i|jv*'>ti;r:itin;r dniir in }he ^'hifuirrt ;irr;x rLurir***! 

'\V*HlTJ<-s<Luy ui-^Ut \h:i\ \he vil.vV li4«ir(i <«f IltvJitli. S<-1jimi1 Ii«i:inl l pnlj*-*^ 
<U'l»:irnrH-ijr. muhjH;; orher :iyrrufi<'s. hrivt- Uh»u h\\ in inv<-st t i<»u. rri«.rtiu;r :\iul 
iivAllir^ with lilt* .l"U;r in st inM.ls. 

In a statfJUfiiT. iIm- toimiiit ttt- <ii;ir;rtHl: 

jli Mhiv tlum a fourth <»f stu<U'iiis surve.vo<l in *"hir;i;:n nre:i lii;:h m-1i^»<»1s 
h:JVf Wrui^s. :ui<I <» |rtM" r«*ui havr fMK*rinit*ntt'<l with l**>ntiu. 

<:i> Xh«» Chiray:!! U<i;tnl nf lIiMltli. the ('hi<-jiy:o Bi»jin] of K<lu<vHi<ui :nu} tho 
<'hi<'n;:<» rtilit.* 1 h-n;iniiMMit liMVi- \irnijnl.\' n't statisiirs t»n th<- <-M<"nt d' Urw;; 
nl»ns»' in lh<» s<*h'H»l systri!i. 

< :i » I.MW ciifMn vPu-TiT t'tVitrts to slop <lri:ir .Mhnst' in srhools :jr«' ni>nox}<t«-nt. 

iA I 'l'h<' lioanl of i:«hicati«'n has ■*(Jisiila.vo<i litth» nr n<i initiative in ronUtaiini;" 
tlif tiru-;: cTisi>. 

(Tii Many srlMMtl i-flicials in Jir.<l <»nt of Phira^ro n-fus** to <*N|»o:<e tin* <lru;r 
lu-Mhh'ni in I heir stlnmls for f«ar of what luirvnts will thinl;. 

Ut:AUl-\GS O.V TV 

Tho char^rf'^t Wfro ma<V in n s;i\-iia;r<' statenu*nt hy Rt'p. riamh* IVppcr i I >-K!a ) . 
thr chairman of tht* Ihmsc S*'Ir<-t 4'(iiiinnttfH» <m <'rinh». It will onon ilinf' <5ays 
of jinhli<- hearings Thurs<iay that wiU U' U'i«^-;ist livt- »»n wri'W <rhann«-I 11 ». 

"I'lio statoinmt was rea'l ami t^Npoiindtsi by Josrph A. Phillips, ( liirf <-».Mnsi-l of 
t!n- foniniirttv. r<«i>i>«T will Iratl tlu- hcarin^rs. whi'-h v\ill Iw lu'hl at rv4<UJ St. 
I.*»nis in tin* t'liannd 11 stnOios. 

rhillips s:n<l tho snrvey ttf tiruff alniso in <'lliva^r^» an»a solnnrls was <-nn<lii<M«Ml 
hy a pptft'ssional sjim-jnin:: orsanizni ion an<l involvtNl two hl;rh srhools in rhi^ airo 
iiud oii.» in tlu» snhnrhs. *rin» s<-lnK>]s wrn* st'h'<-t*>d to n.*ll<»<-t a hro;Ml rau^io <»f 
<H-ononn<-, social and racial hacktrrouiKl^. lu» saiil. 

Sl KVKV FlNniNGS 

Tho snn-oy fonn<l : 

— i^.'* ]»«»n-cnt <)f the sfnd'. nts Viavc n^tnl ha rhit urates. 
— '2{) pcr< ent have nso<l :;inphctannnt*s. 

— lf< p<Tccnt lJav(» nsiMl LSI). 

— percent have nsrti nn'thaniplK'taniint'S ("j=poo(V'). 

— 10 percent have nsc<l o<»caine. 
— 4»lM'r<M»nt Ila^■e nseil heroin. 

•■•pl:e drnj^s nsetl hy tliesc sttnlonts ar^- most oonini<»nly hfiiiy:ht an<l st)hl rijrlit. 
on the sclnM»l Kroinnls." tli(» statement s:u<l. IMiiilips jnlded that oin» stndent told 
the connniltce. ■'It's safer to Imy dru;;s In school tliMn on tlu! wtreel liecaiist* the 
tops nii;:ht got yon on the street." 

Kcnoor. BOAUD actton^ 

The siaienient said that evidence will he introdtieed durinj; the ptihlic licarinj^a 
tliat druff ahnse educate in in the various soliool systems Is "ineffectual and almost 
nonexistent." 

In connection %vilh that, the Konrd of Ednention routinely approved a report 
at its Inst njeetin^' that contained a survey of Tj' teachers who altenchMl a tlrn^ 
uhtise education proirnun a year ap>. Only r»0 percent of the teachers responded 
to th(> survey Init of that niunher, S5 peiwit said tliere was a drug pmhlem in 
their schools. 

School Sni^t. .Tames F. lledniond admitted thei-e are "no valid statistics" on the 
extent of the dm;; prohlenj in Chicajjo public schools and said he would answer 
the <-ommittee's eharfjes with a statement later in the \veek, 

rhillips charjijcd that the r.(»ard of Ilejilth routinely reccivi^s statistics from 
])rivate hospitals (.n treatment of patients snlTerjns from drug ahnse comi>lai!its. 
He chanced however, that the hoard Icis no valid statistics and was toid "we 
a<»n*t have the money" t«» put the statistics toKt^'ti»^"»*. 

STATISTICS xoT ro.Mi»iM:i» 

rhillips said Heur(»1in Hospital co-operated with the c<»inmitlee autl went 
tliroufcli nil their cms(»s f(tr n year to tind tUoy treated 2ST persons for drn?; over- 
doses— and that (K) porcont were "yonng people." Phillii»s said other lu^spitals 
comphiined they did not hnve the manpower to provide such a survey. 
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*'NVitljor s(*lif K ti!»r lieriltli auTh<»rities <.-<iiijitile stiiUstics fiii-><* critical 
iiidie -lUirs." tlit^ st;il4-ir.'f^iit saiO. •'Tlie lUM foniis i»n which tht^e overdoses miv 
reiMirtt^l ;ire int^rely I^iieiJ ui> and ct^Uvcting cu^^t in tiie 154>urd 4(f Ilealtli,*' it 
went on. 

l>r. Mtjrray <_'. Brtrwc. liealtli cfnninissi(»ner, said be w«s iiruiwa«?<if such 
iitontgf of statistics axid said that his <»ffice d<»es cttU2i>^l€ dru£rd4'afh statisTi<*s in 
ctwiiK^ratinii with the co^inty cortuit^r. But he said there is no systematic t.'om- 
pilaTion of overd<tse rt^rts. 

Asst. lle:\Vh 0>mr. Edsvard King said he would iuv^tignte tlie charge made 
l»y tho c*omnnttoe. 

The ciiininittee s;iid 1H\ Hrown is sche<lule<l to testify in tiie iieariujfs. 

*'Tiie dru;: ahiise pnmlewi in Chicago schools is W'idesi>rea<i :uid it is <-uiisis- 
tently ^i<»\vin;; worn*.** Uie statement .coatinue<i. "Drug abu.^e is s<i extensive that 
one puhlic otficial advised the committee that it is easier to bny dru:rs in sdio^d 
than it is to buy a nev\*spaiK*r/* 

I'Jiiilii^s said the police department has advised the committee that it is con- 
cern rating its m;iniK»wer on dealing with the adult dmg abuse pn»blem on the 
stnM't s. 

'*(^ne olfieial told us that they liave no imderoover a?:ents in the schools be- 
e;ni«-e iliey didn't have anyone who lw>ks young <'n on ;rh.*' I'liillips sjiid. 

He snid fh:it b<»th Xew York (Mty and 5<an Francisco i)*»lice have phiCfnl under- 
cover n^ents in .«elu»ois in these cities to solve tli<' dru? jiroblem. Ho snid th;it 
utiier cities have lfi>tter statistics on the rate of drug use, especially Xew York. 



[riucn^o Totlny. tunlay. 5:**nt. 2.'?. l?T2l 
I)BUt;s jx Otk S<*ti(>ols 

Ib'urin'^*^ ^y Ihe House Sele<*t J'oinniittt'e o\\ (''rini<' here ^v^^el^t a dny old 
l>ef»»r<- tlivy n rough t out fju-fs fhnt should rivet the attention of every iirireiit in 
tin- ' *l!i( :i;j:o :jrca. Ti:e uion^ won is^Miie of tiiese are '.h:n dru*^ is a! u erilical 
sUiiso In nearly every area scho<»l ; that school systems are doing little about it ; 
and th:it teachers, with rure exceptions, n»;ither under.staud nor <ry to head off 
siu^h nts from :sddiction. 

The extent of the problem and the inability or unwillingness of school officials 
to curb it are e^jnally fippalling. The tccniigers weren't talking mainly about pot. 
Tlicy were veterans of the whole spectrum of drug deiK*ndcnce, including speed, 
eorriine. and heroin. A sup(Tinl(?ndent lesiified that 44.5 per cent of 18-year-olds at 
one seliool nscd drugs. .V 10-year-old said that when he was caught u!=ing drugs, he 
v»as .sent to the principal's oflice to sit out his **higir' — a punishment reflecting 
either aby.smal ignorance or total unconcern. 

These conditions aren't limited to Chicago. The stories are familiar to the rom- 
niiitee m<'rabers, who heard the same thing.s in New York and Miami. Students 
tend to repeat a familiar i>attcm : They start using the hard .stuff because some 
friends do. They can't l>e convinced that it's dangerous, because others do it and 
stny alive. Then they start i)nsliing drug.s to Jin a nee their own habits. 

Committee Chainnan Claude Pepper [D, Fhi.] suggested that one way to fight 
UiO priiblem would Im the infusion of federal money, as much as -SI billion, into the 
s«.'hool systems for dealing with drug abuse?. That won't help unless the systems — 
and parents — show a sharper nwarcness of what's going cn inside the schools 
tlinn they do now. 

Public informati(m and plenty of it seems 1o hold the key. A good start toward 
making that information more widely accessible has been made by . , , 



tChicupo Today, Saturday. Sept. 2;). 111721 
. . . WTTW'fe Televised Headings 

Chicago's channel 11 — AVTTW — luis earned a particidnrly deep bow by televis- 
Ing in their entirety the hearings into drug abuse in Chicago's .schools by the 
House Select Committee on Crime. 

Q'he three-day series, concluding today, gave Chicagoans a chance to lenm as 
much as the Congressional probers about a challenge that decjily concerns us nfil. 
Both morning and afternoon sessions have been broadcast fully : a complete reeap 
begins at 7 :30 tonight and runs until signoff time. 
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This is nn imi)ortant aiui welconio oluinjio tvom tlio Int-niul-run covom.qe that 
TV must j:ivo lo most mji.ior news storit-s. WTTW lias done mucli to intoiui the 
public with this innovation, and wc hoi>e Congress and public television .start 
applying the idea to other such hearings as they come up. 



Redmo^u Seeks Fitmis voii ANxiDUUfx PnoniiAM 
(By Put An.stott) 

Chif-ago School Supt. .Tamos 1^. Redmond today recommended :i .$3.4 niiUjnn 
comprehensive program to combat tlie {^rowing menace of drug abuse in Chicago's 
schools;. 

lleduiond outlined the program in prei>ared testimony before tlie United Stiites 
House Sek'ct Committee on Crime. w]ii<;h is holding the last of throe days of 
hearings in the studios of Station WTTW, Channel 11, at 5400 N. St. Louis Av. 

"it is necessary to provide x>t>sitioiis and time I'or trained teachers to develop 
and aclivjvte school prograuis," Redmond said. "Chicago has not yet reached this 
rdias(^ of dev eloign cut, because funds for program implementation have l>een 
severely limited. 

Since 1070. only 200 teachers have received .speciali/>ed training in the preve".- 
tion of drug abuse under the school .system's drug education progi-am. 

In June. 1071. the board published a new guide, entitled "Education about 
Drugs: Kindeigsirten thru High School Program," for distribution to the system's 
1W,000 teachers. 

Redmond said the board's immediate goal is to place at least one trained person 
in drug abuse prevention in each of Chicago's 570 schools. 

However, he noted that "Chicago public schools have progressed as far as tJiey 
are able without additional financial assist^anee. At least $3 million is needed for 
1973." 

The Indk of the money. $2.7 uiillion. is needed for drug education teacl\er spe- 
cialists in eacli school for half a day daily. 

"The success of the drug abuse program de[)euds on open conunntii cation be- 
tween teacher and student. It is essential that legislation be enacted permitting, 
teachers the same protection of privileged information which is now extended to 
physicians, clergy and attorneys." Reduiond said. 

He nf)ted that under present laws, teachers are required to inform autlmrities 
about drug-related problem.*? — a system which imdermincs student confidence in 
the Teacher. 

''if we know anything on the basis of previous experience, we Imow that tra- 
ditional methods of drug education do not work to prevent drug abu.se," Redmond 
.cnid. 

"Yet little concrete assistance has been provided to the schools in the develop- 
ment of better-conceived approaches." 

To begin au eflicient drug abuse control program, Redmond suggested lhat 
fiu.nneing he "separated from the budgetaiT requirements of the Board of Kduca- 
tiou.'^ Persnmahly. this would mean federal fimding. 

The additional fimds would provide intensive training for a staff of dnig-nbnso 
specialists who eon Id form cadres for expansion of the training to include all 
teachers in the system. 

"The best and most positive hope for the development of an effective prevention 
program is education," Redmond explained. However, he cautioned that "educa- 
tion about drugs is not a guaranteed panacea to the problem of drug abuse [hut] 
lu-eveution by education does contain factors which suggest the likelihood of ulti- 
ma te success." 

He noted that only "miuiscule" amounts are spent for prevention of drug 
abuse, while most of the money appropriated goes for treatment of those already 
affeeted. 

'*What is critical is to discourage and prevent the development of drug depend- 
ency. The best available means toward that goal is education." Redmond said. 

Tu otliei- action. Mayor Daley told four members of the crime committee yester- 
day that he would .assist in setting up a drug abuse prevention prf>gram in the 
public schools. 

Haley told tlie fonr congre.ssmen that once recommendations have been received, 
he would set up meetings with police and school officials to plan action. 

Frank Sullivan, an- administrative assistant, was appointed to act as liaison 
between the committee and local official.s. 
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111 testimony before llie eonnnittvc .T'.»ster<lny, Mrs. Irvine Kuiff president (»f 
the CliicM^io (•hMi)ter tlie I'TA, saitl. ".Nhiny iijiivuts are net awaro that ehiU 
(Iren are usiiij; <lriij;s in their very own eenniiiiiitics.*' 

(Mareiice W. IW-Ker, tlru;; nlmse coordinator for the Wnnvd of iMlm^a/' ni iiirreed 
that, pnrents {ire not aware of how wido-siireaO the dvw^ i^robleni is .1 i'li'ieauo 
seliools, ' ^ 

"<Hn. of OUT most serious pro!)leni.s is adult ediieation.'* I^eeker savvl "Some iKir- 
eats (haft even spend time with rheir ehildren. lluw are vou goini; N> i-et tiiem to 
ta k to {•liildrea alM>at drupsV** • . 

Chiejijio Ims reeeived only .'?12,()00 over the hist tlii-eo vears to traii> teaeh(>rs in 
dru.tr eonijseliu;;. Boekei- snid. 

That small wmn has ^^<me exclusively toward Injjli sehooMevel proL'rjiuis that 
en)])hasizr treatuimt of <lru^^ i>rol»iems. he • Mted. 

-Hut the real emphasis should ho at lae ehnuentarv level on a prevMution " 
I^ecker expianied. "That is where the real need is.** 

In an interview, Kep. Mor.:rnii Jfuvphy jl).. Chieajjol said that the ef)ujrres- 
sioual eoiiiuintee would he wo^ki^^^ in the coaiiag months to 'M^t ineroa.sed fund- 
lui: tor dru^j^-abuse i)rojj:raais. 

Mr. ly.prKK. Mr. Cliairinan uml uwv.hvvs of tlie conunittcc, we 
are ilealnxjir. as I am infonnod by a meniher of v»)iir stalf, witli ;]() 4W> - 
000 yoiin^r ])coi)le betAvoen 5 and i;) yoars of aue and, bv thv way, everv- 
\ylierc wo liayo lield lieariu^^s wo have luul sliocking' evidonoc tliat 
this matter of drn^r abuse lias }row down into tlie eleniontary ndiools 
and M*e have had children before us, as youn^r a.s 0 and 10 and 11 years 
old, who would stand up and tell the Vonunittee and tell the otoui) 
ot which we were a part, about their use of tlruos. 

So, today, we have to think of the eleiiientarv schools as well as 
thehijfrli schools. 

In tlic 14- to 17-year-old group, I am advised that there ai'e 15,002,- 
000, niakini^^ a total in the 5- to IT-year-airo oToup of r)2,4;;ir),000. Xow, 
Mr. Chainnan, the evhlence tbat we liave received in tlicse tlirec hear- 
ings— and next week or tlic latter part of this week our coinniittec will 
hold ;i days of heaiMuo^s in San Franci.sco at the invitation of our distiu- 
g-uishod colleae-ue. Mr. Waldie— is that up to 80 or 00 i^ercent of the 
children in the public schools of onr country today — and M*e had 
representatives or nioinbei\s of faculties of p'ai-ochial schools, some 
Catholic schools, who testified, and they say similar situations prevail 
m their schools, that the percenta£ve of driiff experience runs as lii<di as 
80 or 00 percent. ^ i ^ 

In my liome county of Dade. ^liami, of which ^[iaini is the county 
seat, up until 1007 M-e didift have any reported' deaths from lieroiii. 
Since 19G7, over 450 peoi)lc in Dade County have died from heroin. 
^ They call it an overdose, but the cliiof luedicnl examiner of New 
York City — and I tliiiik the best informed man in tlie country on the 

•subject. Dr. Halperin, as he has dealt with more casualties from 
heroin use than any otlier ]ihysician we know of in the countrv — .«ays 
it is inacciu'ate to say anyone dies from an overdose of heroin. He .says 
]f anyone uses it over a i:>eriod of time and takes exactly the saiiic 

■ miabty— and takes exactly the same measured quantit}''— the next 

.do.se niay be killin^cf. The attccted ^.mnglion in the brain arrests tlic 
brcathino- apparatus of tlie body, and authorities .sav that when any- 
one dies from heroin he is .srasping foi- breath because the lun^rs don't 
function due to paralysis of Avhatever it is in the brain which controls 
that function of the body. 

The reason I mentioned the number of 52 million is because I men- 
tioned a W^im of $500 million as the amount that I respectfully ?^u»-- 

gcsted should be authorized. . . - 
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Xow, ns to tlu' iiKi(lo(iuncv of doalin,*:' witli tlio ])i'obloni :i( \ho ]ir('S(Mit 
tiinc, all tlim* school hoard's, Xcw York, ^^liami, and rluca<;o, liavo in- 
<licalccl ivlativoly little rcsi)onso to tlu' i)rohl('nK and lor ratlu'r obvious 
reasons. 

One was they didn't, have the money even to make the survey. TluM-e 
was' not a. sin,irle one of them that had nny sort of acrurate i>nrvey as 
to lunv nuMniein*i' the jiroblem was in thei^' , .x*honls. 

Secondly, they didn't know what to do heeause noluidy luul fornm- 
lated })!*o<rrains'that were reeoirni/ed as detdrahle and snecessfnl. The 
faet is that, lar«i*elv for those' two reasons, and beeause the teaehers 
know relatively little about it and the administrators also, to a very 
larixc degree, and I an^ sure we want to find out, wherever we take 
testimony over the country, the school authorities have tried to swee]) 
the i)robleiu under the ru^r. They i/iuore it if they haven't denied the 
existence of it. In some, instance's because the school teachers feel it is 
not properly their function to rejmrt on the student's use of ih-uos, 
because they nii<j:ht be sued and beeause they don't know very nmch 
about it anyway^ some of the teachers arc actually hostile. 

For cxaniple* we found in NiiW York City thiit the police depart- 
uumt sent nntlercover atrent.s to sonu^ of the sch(K»ls and in some in- 
stances either an assistant principal or teacher disclosed the character 
of the undercover a<xo3it so lur or she could do no fuither ^-ood in the 
.school, because they were basically u?isympathet.ic to the problem. 

In the <xreat citv of Chicago, they asked "I low can we do everything 
we would lik(^ to* do Avhen we arc' threatened with the closing of our 
schools in December because of lack of funds?"' They are getting some 
hel]) under the Elementary and Secondary Kdueatiou Act which this 
distinguished eouunittcc luis nr.ide ])ossible for theuK but they say 
we have to choose some way or another among our ])riorities when we 
tlon't have enough money to carry on tlu^ regular curriculum activities, 
and we can*t ex]u^ct theni to go into collateral programs even though 
thev ait^ serious, 

:srow, liere is this great city of Chicago struggling to train 200 teach- 
ers in the whole city of Chicago out of thoustinds of teachers, trying 
to find somewhere enough money to train 200. in reco<^u.ixing tiie drug 
problem among the students and having knowledge then to try to ilo 
something about it. 

They don't have it in Chicago, and T dou't say it disparagingly be- 
cause we had the head of the 'sdiool systeiii, the suDeiiutendcut, and 
the teachers and the heads of the teiK^hers union, and they arc all \ cry 
much concerned, but they don't have one single counselor in drug 
abuse in a single one of the schools in Chicago and they are .struggling 
to see if they can find the means sonic way or another to provide a 
counselor who will be knowledgeable in the field of drugs and will be 
able to do something about it, 

In nearly every instance noAV we find this, Wlint do they do if finally 
the school authoVities ai^e forced to take account or recognition of the 
drug abuse of some student ? 

In one case in New York we had a witness tell about how a teacher 
walked down the corridor of one of the .school buildings holding a 
•i)a])er up in front of lici- to avoivl .seeing a student \yho was woo'/y walk- 
ing along in the corridor with her because she dichi't want to get in- 
volved and she didirt laiow what to do anyway. 



^ T strirfod to toll you tliiit uboiit all tliov do now in nny of tho schools 
IS sciul tliom lioino, suspend thoni from the school. AVhen tlioy <ro home, 
too often the pfti'cnts deny that they ai"e drmx abiusei'S. Not my little 
Jhiry or niy little dauf^htei\ you can't tojl me she or he is usijin\lrn<rs. 

P'Jrst, they have to accept the fact and then they liave to know wliei-e 
to turn. 

Tn Miami we had three women, one black and two white, and the 
biack lady with tears sti*earning from her eyes nsked oui* committee 
at a public hearing : 

Wliy didn't somebody offer me lieln Imfore my Httle 5-year old dau^'hfcer was 
straUKled to death in my own liome behind ;i locked door, screamini? iu muHled 
scrcums for help. I couldn't get in the door, and my own sou was in there chok- 
inp: to death this lovely little S-year old daiightor. I had found out mv son was 
taKinf? (Imp but there was not anything I could do to get any h^ilp. Nobodv 
had any help available. 

Two other mothers sat beside me and told how they lost their sons 
lt.ach of them lost her son because, she discovered, heSvns usinir dvwys 
but tliorc are not any facilities that are anvthing like adequate to deal 
AYith the problem. 

So, basieally, what I am proposing is this, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, that we approach this matter in the schools 
jNow, there arc some who think we ou^lit to do nothing about it in 
the schools, that we ou^rht to wait and Jet the problem be dealt with 
by the community. Well, as we Say, the action is in the schools. That 
is where the children are using the drugs. 

By the way, Mr. Chairman and n^embers of the committee, in every 
one of these throe hearings, Js^ew York, Miami, and Chicago, cvcrV- 
body testified that drugs were being sold freely by students in the 
schools. One of the last witnes?^es ^ve had in Chicago last Saturday 
was an undercover police officer with whom our staff collaborated in 
• determining w^hether or not it was easily possible for a student to buv 
drugs in her .school. 

This young lady, 17 years of age, somehow or other, came to the 
notice of our staff, and the staff members talked to her and then o«ot in 
toucli with an undercover agent from the police department and one 
of the school authorities and this young ladv said, "I can go rio-ht to 
my school now and m just a little bit can buy any drug I want to 
buy." ^ 

So our .staff gave her $20. "All right, can vou buy heroin?" "Yes" 
she^^said. The undercover police officer handled the matter, guided her 
anri stayed in the background. The school authorities were informed 
This young lady went down there and this is the testimony of the 
police : 

This young lady went back to her scliool and in 1^ hours came 
back with a nttle package of heroin for which she paid $20. She made 
some more trips and bought four additional kinds of drugs, amphet- 
amines and different kinds of drugs. So everywhere the students them- 
selves are peddling dinigs, some of them to pav for their own addic- 
tion, which IS usually expensive, and sometimes, you know, just be- 
cause they get caught up in the system, as it were, and thev think it 
IS the smart thing to do. 

So, as we say, you must approach the problem in the schools. 

It 3S e^stimated t;iiat today in the United States there are from 350,^ 
000 to 500,000 addicts. Now, I saw the other day Dr. Jaffee, who has 
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been doing on tlic whole I think a vory conimondnblc job and liis d( )- 
\\t\\ an nl)le gentleman, Mi'. Porits. foniiorly eliiof connsel of onr eoni- 
niirlocr. *\Vo Irrought liin.i in and bronght Dr. Jafl'oe to Wnsliington to 
testily bofoj'c onr committee and tljcy nrc very Jciiowledgablc on tlie 
snbject. 

I p.nw tlio otlior d:jy Dr. JniToe said they now have increased tlie 
facilities nndei* tliis progrnm for 100,000 addicts. That still leaves 
250,000, if thei'c are not but ooO^OOO in tlic coinitry, and you see how 
many it wonld hvnve if there arc oOO.OOO addicts in the country. 

Nov f lien, it havS been made very clear to us in varions hearings we 
lia ve liad and tlic studies we liave liinde tliat the answer to tliis ]U'obloin 
])ninarily among the younger ])eople, partienlarly tlic student, is not 
medicine, it is not putting them in a liospital, it is not jnedical cave, it 
is ])riniarily tliei*apoutic care. 

^Xi' hiu] a n\edical do''t<>r for tlie Chicago sc]uk)1 board wlio icstificd 
last \veek iu Cliicago. Tie said. "One of tlie groups which coutribntes 
so luucli to dvuix at] diet ion and abuse is tlu\ school dropout.'' Well 
noAv, he snid/^Why dot iiey drop out?" 

By the ^vay, there arc 12,000 dvoponts a yer.r from the puhlic schools 
of tlie city of Chicago, 12,000. Nov, those students arc headed, most 
of them, for the juvenile conrt ni d the pp'enile court prdges linvc 
teslificd before-our conuuittce that 50 percent of the stmleuts, yonug 
people, wlio come 1 before the juvenile comt jndgep vind u]) in ])eniien- 
tiaries and adnit prisons, coi'rectional institutions of the conntry, 
after conuuission of snbseqnent an,d serious crimes. 

So what T am saying is, yon ha\-e to deal Avitb tliis ]^roblem at the 
beginning in the schools, hecansc if they learn their addiction iu the 
S(^ilools, they arc not only candidates for degi-adation and death bnt 
a re moving rai>idly out to augment the population of SoO.OOO to 500,000 
ilvufx addicts already in tliis country. 

Now, Mr. Cliairman, at one time it was generally considered that 
this was a problem of the ghettos. "We liad a hlnek man, who is head 
of n treatment center who with >'ery strong emotions told us that the 
ghe(:to drug problem Avas related to the neglect by public authority. 
In- economy, by society. Tliey needed iobs, recognition, respect, proper 
education/ and skills and opi')ortunitiGS and all of that, but today, 
any informed pevson will tell you that this problem is moving now 
into the affluent segment of our society. 

In mv city of Miami, about a year ami a half ago, the 18-year-old 
son of the l!ead of the largest financial institution of its kind iu the 
.^onth died from takino^ lieroin. He developed the habVt in the schools. 
His father, foi* 2 vea]*s,'he told lue, foujrht it and tried to do everything 
he could to lielp'the boy fight it. As the father expressed it to me, h<i 
said he lost a 2-veaT' fight. Tliere is a rich man's son. 

Just recently in Miami, we had a former U.S. Commissioner of the 
TTnited States, a judge and a very able lawyer, named Mr. Swann, 
who testified as to how his teemige daughter had learned to take drugs, 
inelnding heroin, in the sehools/and hc'finally got her into one of these 
therapeutic centers of "Seed" w]\ich is doing a very fine job in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., and he told me,. with moviiiir fervor, very eloquently, 
liow; lie regained a daughter, how she came back from the treatment 
facility. . . 
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1 just l«ii-ne,l h.sf wuek tluit. tlic son of one of tlio most prominent 
]"utU-ntl ol heiuls m Miann js now, tl.ey liave cUscoverocI, an nbusur of 
<n-ny« and lie js Jii ainiistitiitioii now. 

'Uio«ti arc jnyt tliive casus t].at htxve come to my iioi-soiiiil u^tf>.ltion 
^o oday It IS a pi oWuni m the whole conutry. It is in th, snbnrbs as 
iis in tlie glictto, in tlie central core of tlie city as wuil as in tlie 
ma'S.de" ^'^ ^^'^ ''''^ ^^itli problem of great 

.^o Ml.afc I am saying, Mr Chairman, is that if you are goinc to 
; ^, T"?' "fl''''^;*^^! you arc just not going to let the prolVleni 
^ Y^' X l^>;u« ' >t 'mder the rug and ignore it and let thein go out 
;nid btoal and rob. e nive found that r,() percent of the violent crimes 
3n (Ins eomitry are dno to drufr addicts, primaiilv lieroin addicts 
iuoing out and gettmg illegully possession of property to get money for 

ill ll^'S. 

Ji.dit in the .District of Coln'mbia, T)r. Dui)ont tM-ice testified 
etore o.ir conimitt^'c and lie says the ordinary addict in the District 
ot ( ojmiihia takes illegally, on an average. $r.(l.()00 Avorth of property a 
.M'ur Ml order tfl sustain this expensive addiction to heroin wl ich'lie 
Jias acquired. 

1 was at the White House when Pre.sidcnt Nixon signed (he bill set- 
ting lip the special action agency for drug abuse prevention. And he 
stated then : !^ i -v-mu nt. 

th/ZV^nT/rVT^''} fS^""- we sot np nnfler Mr. AmI.roHO in driving 

liic i>iisIici-.« OK tlip .stroctH. tlmt .simi.Jy. if wc don't watcli out and i.rovidr. , n 
n„d n.l„>hilitation facilities, it will m^l Z>^,v^^tc;^:; 

Now, these young jieoplc are doing exact! v the same thing. In Dade 
County, they estimate that $20,000 is about the averaire amount that 
t.lie^addict has to acquire illegally in order to sustain his or her addic- 

It is hfu-d to say. Some people say you can-f add this burden to the 
soliools. Ot course you cant if you are not going to cive them anv 
more holp, = = ^ . ^ .y 

I was meeting M-itli a group of ladies, members of the parent -teach- 
ers iissociatmn in Coral Gables and these ladies said, Avait. we don't 
want to see this program pushed into the .school system to deal with the 
drug problem, m don't have enough money alreadv for the reo-ular 
curnculum work of the schools and you 'will be' diminishing the 
amount available for that. ° 

Well, I said. "I know, of course, we doivt liaA-e enough money, hut T 
am not thinking of diverting money but saying the Federal Govern- 
ment has to lom the State and local" anthorities in providing adequate 
luiids to enable the schools to deal with this problem." 

ISW, who is better qualified to stop dropouts? Is it somebody out- 
side ot the school system or soinebodv in the school system!! Tlie best 
candidates for dru<r abuse probably already have become drug abusers 
before they dropped out. 

Dr. Abrams, to whom I have referred, said a great manv of the 
dropouts drop out because thev are failures academicallv in the school 
svstp^ Tlip. school svstem, the cnrriculum is not ada]Dted to those peo- 
ple. A\el], I believe Jesus said, "The Sabbath was made for man, not 
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man for tlio Sjil>b:\tli." T bcliove all of ns ni>roo tlmt tlio sHinol nn*- 
I'iciiliim Mild ])r()«i'r5nn should pi'immMly he dcsignod for the stiulont 
r:itlu»r th;in the stiidi'iit. for thv pro<rnnu, hocniise they doirt iilways lit 
into an arhitraril y stdortod ]^roi>'rjnn. 

^Vc Iiavo to ]nit inoro inia/^rinatiou into the cni*i'icnlinn, more ius])ira- 
tiou as W(dl as iniajifination in the teaohoi's and administi'ntors and 
ronnsolors to interest tlipsc yoimg.sti'i's in doing something* in tho 
schools t)iat ^vill koe]) ihem thevo. 

In niy State of P'^loridn. T think maybe Pado Connly is an exi'ep- 
tion, np niitil recently, at least, iiohody could take vocational trainin^Li; 
until he L^ot into the'lOth grade. Welh by that time, they already 
dropouts. 

Kverybady is not acudemieidly inclined. Everybody is not qualilied 
(0 Iw a doctoi' or lawyer oi' engineer or scientist and so foith, hut it 
(lo(^s not mean lie is Wortlde^ss and there is not some credible contri])u- 
tion that he cnii make to society and the school has to make a sjiecial 
study {it how to sto]> these dropouts f roni drop])inir out. 

Tiie other thing is this — Avluit do \vc do with students timt do Ije- 
coiue addicted to drugs or do l)eeonio abusei's of drugs? Well, as I sjiid, 
thvi host method found so far is what they called "i)ecr tlicrapy.'' Ouo 
of the fine examples of this is sit an institution in Foi*t Lauderdale, 
Fla. A former alcoholic, lie is no psychiatrist or psychologist or pro- 
fessional man but lio Inis done a jdiouoiuenal job in somehow tyringiiii^ 
these students into a rapport with oue another and with his program. 

They sing songs, they si)end from 10 oVlock in the morning until 10 
o'(dork :it night lueeting with one another, discussing one miothers 
])rol)loms, talking a])out a better life for them and the like. At 10 
o'clock in the evening they go home. Those who do not live in the Fort 
Lauderdale area, live in foster homes with parents of children who 
have liad a drug proldem and who know something about the natuiu^ 
of the ])i'oblcm. They let them come into tlieir homes so tl.cy will not go 
boclv into tlieir own liomo cuvironmeiit wliich may have coiitrilnited 
to tlieir getting into this problem* 

So if vou are going to set this up — this is not a drug problem ; well, 
the hard-core yon may Iiave to give methadone— but I am not talking 
about that but about children in the schools np to the high school level, 
and how we are going to find enough trained teachers, enough trained 
adininistratoi-s, enough facilities outside of the school to take care of 
all of these students in the school that need care ? 

So I tell yon the schools of tins conntry will imdertake the problem, 
^Ir. Chainiian and members of the coniinittce. if we give them the 
tools to do it. which is primarily the money to do it. 

I think the best place to start'in tiding to deal with this cliallenging 
loi^obleni of drugs is with the yoinig people wlio are already acqniring 
the liabit before it becomes too much fixed in theni. Do it Avithin the 
schools. But in order to do it we have to have teachers that are t rallied 
in I'ecognition and in dealing with the problem. 

N"ow. some of them feel they shonld he given immunity by law from 
prosecution by a ])areut or a student by a parent and that is a matter 
that has to be worlced out locally. Vi^e didn't actually find any instance 
in whicli a teacher had been sued Avho conscientiously and with reasoxi 
and circumspection had reported either to suj^crvisovs or parents or 
authorities about the use of drugs by one of the students. 
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But, as I saifK ofllcials in tli(> city of Clucac:o at.linif that tliov doirt 
haxi* any trained teachers, so m e liaVe to trahi tlio teachers. 

Now. the question arose, sliouUl tlicy be paid for tlie time tliev talce 
in learning in tliis training? I think they should be. I think niost of 
them are patriotic enoncrh and sullicicntly conccvjicd abont the chil- 
dren they teacli ami would .dvo tlrir services but, on the other hand, 
they SMV Ihey arc supposed to learn a new skill and improve qualifica- 
tions and I think it is a ])roi)er subi'ect for compensation to them. 

In addition to tlnat most of the schools have a counselor. Init with all 
due i'esi)oct — I won't say wliero it was we saw this comr^elor — it wa.9 
11h» roui^.Misus of |}]e roiuuiittee tliat that poor fellow ilidn't have tlie 
geuius to inspire anybody to do anythiniTr particularly vonn^r neo]i1e 
wlio ai'c HO responsive to the leadersliip of tlicir own a^e u'voups^ 

So. <(j liiakr a lon^i' story sliort. Chairmau. whnt fam pr(^]»osino-, 
<ind T thiuk it would be one of tlie most mejinin,o*fnl conl rihntions that 
conlj i)ossibly be made, mectinc: the challen^rc of tlic dru£r menace in 
tins (T>uiitry today, I am proposin^r that the Federal Govennnent give, 
suh-jtaiitial hnancial support to the school systems of tliis country to 
onablo them to ti'ain the teacliers. to train the coimselors. to put into 
elFeet tlio api^ropriate measures, puttin;^ in character, to develop the 
kind of rapport witli the young people by jotting the ridit kind of 
111 sj>i rational teachers and counselors into a program and if we save 
one life it would be a j^'ccious i*ecovei-y on our iiart, a precious savhi^-s 
on our part. ■ ^ 

vSo, ^[i;. Chaij'mau, 1, in tlie strongest way possible, commend to this 
ciistmgmslied committee, the inclusion of a separate title in vour Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, and as i said a minute a^^o, 
dealing with this problem, to be cited as the "Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Drug Abnse Eradication Act of 1972." 
• Thank you very much. . 

Chairman Pkukitv-s. Tliank you vcr^^ much, Mi\ Pepper, for an 
excellent statement. Of course, we know more about the problem today 
than we did a few years ago, but from your knowledn-o jrained from 
your hearings, jt is your judgment that we slioukrdoal with this 
j)robjem. 

^ The time has come to deal witli it directlv in the schools in a mean- 
jnglul way, and we cannot deal witli it ii{ a meanimrful way unless 
wo anthonxc funds sufficient to cope with tlie probl^n 

How do you propose tliat the funds be distributed in accordance 
with yowr amendment? 

Mr. Ptippku. Tlio. way I have put it, and I have consulted some of 
tJie legislative antliorities, I propose that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, hereinafter referred to as the Commissioner, should carry out 
a program of making grants to local cducation^xl agencies a^ defined 
by .section SOI (f) of this act to finance all or in part programs to 
elnnmato^the use of drugs by eiementai-y and secondary school stu- 
dents and to prevent the use of drugs by .such students.*^ 

bucii progi\ams shall be eliiiible for grants upon application bv the 
Jocal educational agency, which application gives reasonable promise 
m the judgment of the Commissioner of effectively providin<r student 
drug usei^ and students who are potential users of drugs witlT sei-vices 
winch tend to eliminate the use of dnnrs amon^ clementarv and 
secondary school students and whidi include as program couipbnents 
the following essential elements. 
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Then I si>ocifv couust^ling, gi'o;ip tliorapy, parental involvoniciit 
and tlic inservicc training of tcaclicrs, i)^''^Viinistrators, counselors, and 
other scliool personnel in .}ru.i»' abuse. ' uy ainendmont, Mr. Chair- 
man and nnMuhers of the conunittee, t() uci^ori/e the Commissioner to 
make the grants direetly io the sdiool autlioiities in tlie areas where 
tlie.seliools ai'e. 

I iVankl y think that is a belter vay ol' Innulling it Mian liaving io go 
tlu'ongli a J>t;it(^ ageiiey and tlien Imve the whole thing reviewed by 
the State ageiK'V and distribntion made. I realize we are going to liave 
to have State hel]), bnt 1 really believe that the best way to do it is to 
give t!ie hel]) directly to the .sehool authorities and as we say, this is 
where the aetion is, 

But tlie C*onnnission(M' would have discretion as to the approval of 
the a])pliention. 

Chairman Pkimvins. Why do you sngg{'St that it. be imule a se})arate 
title d 111 other words, Avhv do vou prefer a separate title to a separate 
bill? 

]\rr. P^rrrn. It might well be, Mr, Chairman, and I had thought 
tliat we would perhaps draft a bill embodying this proposal and then 
that bill would come to your honorable committee for consideration, 
tliat I M'ould be disposed to do if you thought well of it or wliat- 
ever you thirJc would be most appreciable to the committee. All I want 
is aetion in the matter. 

Chairman Pkkkixs. Mrs. Hichs? 

Mrs. Htcks, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I certainly wel- 
come our distinguished colleague, Congressman Pepper. I commend 
you for bringing this matter to our attention because I think it is very 
impoi-tant tliat we do take a very strong look at what is happening in 
our schools. What is repeated in the testimony that you have heard, I 
am sure, is repeated all over the country iu all of our urban and uoav 
our suburl^an scliool systems, 

I am very interested that as pa it of the program you are goiiig to 
have parental involvement. I think this is important because one of tlie 
problems of the parents is that they doirt identify their children as 
drug users. 

The inserviee program of training tencliers M'ould be a help because 
the problem is thei'e also. They could identify, if they were taught to 
do so, a user in the very first stages riither than having to wait until 
the situation becomes critical. 

I commend you and I endorse your program and I certainly trust 
that we will be iuM to do son.cilhiiig about it with an appropriation to 
])i?t this into effect because unlePo we start to savo the children, we are 
not goinc: to he able to save the adults. 

Sir. pKrrKR. Mn^. Hicks and menrbers of t-iae committee, may I 
just sa.y one thing. I believe the Federal Government is funding, on a 
small level, some drug education programs, 

Chaiman PKRKijg's.'Tliat is correct, 

Mr, Pi'.ppEK. But here is what we find out from our hearings. Those 
funds are being used basically for a scare-type program. They have 
films 'and they have lectuTOs and the like from older people or police 
officers or the like, and I know of one instance in Fort Lauderdale in 
which the man who conducts this said this excellent therapeutic pro- 
gram — lie told the school authorities to quit using the program of 



wliich I speak because it tmght more pcoi)!^ liow to use drw^s thixn it 
savod from nsin<r ili-n<rs. 

It looks like tlio affinuative appi-oacli in usunr vonii<r people us 
inueh as possibles trained teaeliers and eouiisidors, von'<r(»t bet((M' re.snlls 
irom t lie stndeiits than by ti-ying to frighten tbeiu with tiie evils that 
iniolit derive from takin^r drags. 

Airs, Hicks. Tiiank yon very nuieh, 

('hainiian Pkkiuxs. Tliaiik you verv mneh. You have Uhmi most 
helpfnl to the eoinmittee and J hope yonr suggestions are adopted. 
I M-ill work toward that end. 

Mr, PkmM'Ik. Hiaiikyon very auieh. 

STATEMENT OF GERALD MOELLER, DIEEGTOR OF RESEARCH, 
ST. LOUIS CITY SCHOOLS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 

Chairman PKmcixf^. Our uQxt Avitness is T)r. (herald Alwller. direc- 
tor of research. 8t. Lonis city sehools. We are irhid to welcome vou 
Oga 111, J^roceed in any way yon prefer. 

Air. .M()Kij.K«. Thank yon. Air. Chairman and luenibers of the eoin- 
mittee. In niy remarks T will point out some of the ell'ects of title I pro-^ 
g:rajns oji ht. Loins cJiildreji, some of the restrictions which for one 
i-eason or another have crept into the operation of title I, and thcii! 
propose a inimber of recommendations wliich from our rft. Ix)nis point 
of view could improve title I operations in our citv. 

First, a few words about St. Louis and its school sv.steiii. There are 
about 105.000 l)oys and girls attendinir Uu eleiiieiitarv and i:^ lii'di 
schools. The 1970 census shows that tlic citv itself has about ()00.()00 
residents, dov.n 17 percent since lOGO. 

It is not only down but it is shrinking in the wrong places. TW inost 
productive age l)racket— the wage^carning, child-bearing 05-44 year 
• ^>'<i,J?— Jictually diminished by 30 percent, down 4-1: percent ainon<r 
. wliites aiK^l u]) less tliaii 1 i)ercent among blacks. 

Along with Newark. X.J., 8t. Louis has been called the most 
bliorlited and abandoned of the large cities in the Xation. In V.m\ wlien 
title I came on the scene, one child in seven was receivimr VFDC as- 
sistance. Today more than one of three St, Lonis children* receive such 
help, Moreover, it is diflicnlt to persuade the verv old and tla^ verv 
poor who constitute a majority of the voters to vote for tax levies * 

Ihe last hve tncs to pass adecpiate operating tax levies have failed 
Unv n^cord on bond issues, which require two-thirds majorities, is even 
more dtsmal~0 to 8. As "people'' institutions the schools are the first 
to be aflect^d by these depressed social (Conditions. 

Children cannot live in hunger, sicknesSv and misery at home and 
not bring their problems along witlrthem to school. From mieinplov- 
ment poverty, and pent-up frnstration come vandalism and criiiic 
ieachei-s and students have been assaulted and even killed on school 
premises. 

Yet, despite these deterrents to school success, we have noted ^ins 
which we attribute to title 1. In 106(5 before the title I pro<rram in St 
Louis really started, we found that our 4,000 eiirhth-irrade n-raduates 
trom title I elementary schools averaged 8 inontlis beTow th? national 
norms m rcAdiiifir, 
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Tn lOTl wo found that the iivonuro title T aim ])Ui>il was 0 months 
l>oh)w thi» national norms in ivndin^. This is. of course, a small ^ain — 
only '2 months. Hnt it ivi)rosonts for ns, at h^ast. a nni jor achievement 
when middle-class families were leaving in ^ncnt nmnhers and the jioor 
were becoming th^ majority in the city. 

These resnlts were also conti'ary to' the flndin^r.-^ of Coleman. Sexton, 
and otliers who found «ti*onjj: linkaires hot ween poverty and low 
achievement. In liXIft we conducted a similar study which si i owed 
that as the. projmrtion of AFDC children in a school incivased the 
numbers of low-achievin<r children also rose. 

Based on this data, as the city increased in AFIX^ <'hildren we should 
have incrcasi»d tlie numhcr of undcrachievers by 50 piu-cent. But with 
the help of title 1. we actually decreased the unnibcr of title I nndcr- 
achievers. A st>coiid factor to keel) iu mind is that title I services may 
<ro to only about 20,000 studiMits of the 00.000 in the title 1 area. 

It is upon thcvse 20.000 children that our title T funds ai-e spent. The 
2-niontli improvement from lOOG to 1071 in ovci-all readinir acliieve- 
meut iu our title T ureas is a])i)arently a result of ini])roveuieuts in 
rending ability of the 20,000 children and the spillover elVect of title. 
I iuservice teacher education on the other 40.000 chihb'en. 

At t)ie ]")resent time we operate only six jiroject-. Two are quito 
Harare and five are of moderate size. The larire ])rojects include 100 
roadin<2: improvement teams (increased from 70 last year) and about 
the same number of rooms of 15. 

The smaller ])rojects include two lii.<rh school pi-ojects for young- 
sters with severe learniu/r l^roblems. individual noupui)li<* school jn'oj- 
ects, a teaclun* inservice education project, and a summer jM-oject 
whicli.conibiues teacher inservice and student remedial learninir. 

The number of projects lias h^>en steadily i-educed dui'intr the last 
4 years as a result of our evaluations and the use of cost-elTe<-tiveuess 
procedures. The two larire title I projects are descrilMnl briefly. 

The reading improvement team jn-oject bej^aii in 1071, but it builds 
ii])OU the remedial reading proirraui which has been a. successful title 
T effort since 106G. The purpose of the RIT program is to help the 
title I scliools' poorest readers learn to read well enough to enjoy 
some of the pleasures of learning and to ])rofit more from their 
schooling. 

The teaching approach 3s to diagnose the strengths and weaknesses 
of the students' reading an<l to i^rescribe learning experiences which 
build upon straigths and try to eliminate weaknesses. A team, made 
up of the principal, reading assistant, i*emedial reading teacher, an 
aide, and 10 classroom teachers, focus their skills on the schools' eligil)le 
and identified title I pupils. 

A])proxin-iately 12,000 students, grades 1 through 8, were in the 
■RTT i^rogram during 1071 to 1072. The achieveuieut data from 
standardized tests show that the RIT students improved their skills 
in reading comprehension. The expected gain for all title I prinuuy 
students is between 7 and S months. 

During their year in the jn'ogram, the RTT students made an aver- 
ncre gain of 14.4 months, or almost double the exjiected gain. The mid- 
dle and npl^er grade RTT students made an average gain of 10.5 
moutlis or almost a 50 percent greater gain than expected. 



AKlioiiirh tlipre were substantial jrains made in each ot.„1c IpvcI 
tho pro.iriam soonis to the n.nst cirocHvc n„>ono- tin- pr man «tn- 
< en s. (xrado tl.rcc. n.a.lc a <ra\n of KU! n.onflis, Aviiich is o .n-cr 

The rooms of 15 project provides instruction for low-acliicvin'^ 
ele,m-n(„rv school students in oT.ule.s one tlnou-li seven. Thci st ^ 
• lent. ivc<.,vc remedml mstrnrtion in tlie I.i.sic .kills of re.dim" ] - 
ixnn^i.. and an l.mct.c in .dns.e.s of n„t more than in '.tndents 

here are Of) classes servin- a inaxinnnn of 1.1S5 students. Achieve- 
ment, .lata from .svandardized tests show that the primary rooms f 15 
.st.ulents n.a.le an ayera-e gain in the composite .«eorc (road o- ], 
gimjre. and arithhieti.-) of abont U/, vears. ^ 

J iHS IS almost an 8()-pcrcent imp■ro^•emcnt over their past record of 

1 e \ Kvufof^K 'T' l''^ P*" ^?'' ' '^'^ ^ ".i<ldle Slides 

the loo.ns of 1. stndent^s made an avera-e composite t'ain of about 1 
><-ar an, 2 months, or almost a 50-]K«rcent -„in ^•reatcrtliai, cNpcXl 

A study of shulents who returned to the reirular ch.ssroom^?ftel• a 
A ear ot remedial mstn.ction in the rooms of 15 pro-rani s] ows Scv 
made a ^am (10 nnmtbs) equal to that of the avcTa^^ s .Ss n E 
.>anon. In other words, the ox-rooms of 15 students liold their o^ii 
quite well when they return to the rcirular classrooms 

..nother measure of success is the rate of attendance. 4"ain this 
Acar. as m the pa.st, the rooms of 15 students Imd the hirf^esf rate of 
atrc-,..hu,ce (-Ml percent) of any student .roupin.^ in the sclol sys 

Despite _thc crenerally satisfactorA- ,-esulrs of title I for St Louis 
chddrc-n. the program as a whole has become e.xtremelv rlifficu t to ac - 
.nm.ster m Tecj^nt years. It seems that any time the U.S. Office of Ed - 
iroZlSSi " '^^"^ ^ >^ - new^'igulatSon 

Tlic, increase in repdatious and redtape of all sorts has had a cor- 
respond nifr. increase in administrative costs at all levels. We e tiinate 
tl at adinunstrative work has increased tenfold since 19G6 Because 
tet Louis receives $;,.5 million, wo must accept the difficultL 

O her smaller Cstriets in tlio State simply choose not to use the 
fnnds because of thcTcstrictions and redtape involved. A report from 
he Missouri State Department of Education shows that of Jhe gp" 
local educational aixeneie^ eli.tnble for title I assistance in ?97l only 
43S actually participated and 54 of those were for summer schools 
only Although the report is not complete, we understand Siatdurin' 
fiscal year 19.2 even fewer LEA's participated than in Seal "4ar 

The following is a list of constraints that seem to us to be uiineces 
sary and that make the administration of title I programre "trcS 
clifl cult. I realize that some of tlie difficulties must be solvedtn Wasli- 
m^rton and others m our own State capital. n asn 

™i,?if'"r''''^'-'*-^' >'«l\"^'cnipnts. As we imderstand it, the com- 
parability reporting requirements were meant to show wliethe o^Zt 
a school system is providing services to title I sehoo s t at ^re at 
least equal to or better than nontitle I schools in the ated otpt^^ol 
instructional materials and other instructional costs P^-'sonnel,. 
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llowovor, I'oinpiinibilit V gnicldiiu'ri Jiav(» lu'cii writhMi with tin* uni'- 
iwv iiun'*:in of rj-pcrcciit vai'iatiou that i'oiiii):nv tlu iiviM-aire (^\])t'U(li- 
tiucs of tJic Jioutitlc 1 seJioolis Avitii tJic oxpcjidituros of each title I 
scJiool. The variatiojis from scliool to school wilJiiii tho nontirle 1 
schools arc much greater than o |5.n'ceiit. 

Our title 1 sciiools aro rc;s(ric(c i in what they can clo hv the lures- 
sity to apply their State and local funds iu a Inanuer similar to tho 
avej'a^e nontitlc 1 scliooL Tlierc is no con.straijit uiior^ noutitlc I 
schools' u.sc of their funds. There can be and is ijuniejise variation from 
school to school in the v ay they use board funds and pej- pupil cost by 
item. 

The averag'o of those costs, by item. ;ire impose<l u])oii i itle I schools. 
Each school iimst spend at least that much money in that way, 
whether it nudces sense for thcni to do so or not 

The needs of the children, advice of tlie St. Louis title I advisoiy 
board, the planning of tiic parents, fa»*u]ty and eonuuunity groups arc 
cast aside and replaced by a rigid, centralized opejution'and cojitn^l 
of ail expenditures and sLalluig ai'rangemejits. 

Tiie comparability reciuireiucjits no longer allow for solviiuv in- 
dividual school educational problenus with such programs as dif- 
ferentiated staffing, team teacliing, computer managed instruction, 
additional materials, etc. All sciiools must participate iji idcntiea). 
programs in order to keep costs identieal. 

Comparability requirenuuits treat instructional costs as a dirocfc 
function of student enrolhuont regardless of g?'ade lewl, spocili<: in- 
structional programs or the needs of the children that dictate tho 
service. 

The requirements hold the school system rosi)onsible for identical 
costs on the dollar How T\Mthin tho fiscal year regardless of existing 
inventories or the initiation of new or experimental i)rograJus. Coni^ 
parability guidelines evidently were written and based on scliools 
w^ith stable pupil population and identical programiiag for all 
children. 

In a large urban school system we have both a very mobile pninl 
population and children with a wide range of needs requiring a variotv 
of alternative curriculums. Lack of properly Avrittx^n comparability 
guidelines and the uncertainty of how to control or carry out the ini- 
i:)Ossible have created procecUu*es in the Missouri State Department of 
Education that result in ronioving the decisionmaking authoritv from 
the local school system and its constituents. 

2. Conflicts Between State and Federal Law. Two major conflicts ' 
concern iis. Under jMissouri law w^e are limited to providing nonpublic 
title I eligible children with equipment and supplies during the reiru- 
lar schoolday. We cannot provide teachers, aides, or other personnel 
services. 

After regular school hours we are not limited. Shared time and dual 
enrollment are also illegal Since title I is an educational proirram, 
persomiel are uecessarj^ if it is to fmictiou well. At the present'time, 
nonpublic administrators and teachers must somehow stretch their time 
so that the eligible children may be served. 

This situation is one which breeds conflict. Hard-pressed nonpublic 
school achninistratoi^ understand the problem but are becoming 

Sn-SG3— 72 G 
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inrrcasiii^xly fnistrntod In* tlic rostrictioiis. A si'cond condict arises out 
of tlu' i-(»(iunTiiuMi( tlmt title I aid Im uwhI to snpploi!iont uiul not sup- 
])lniit v^tatu aiul local soiirfos. 

A<raiii, wo ii^vvc with tho ])riiiciplo hiit havo (liflioulty with tho a])i)li~ 
ration. Let ns ])rovidc an example. If we say St. Louis ohihlivn wml 
Ijclj) in ivndin*;, wo. wi-ite a pi'ojoct to alleviate reading? dclieioncies. 
Jlowi'vor. af('0iHlin«r to Federal law. we nuist first uise all State and l(K*al 
resonrcos hefoi-c ap]>ly in<^ Federal funding. 

Missouri has a law. Senate l^ill 15. which provides an annual sub- 
sidy ol* $;5.r>()0 for each remedial rending teacher who meets State 
recpiii-ements. II()wev(»r. in ordei' to <r<*t the subsidy we unist api>ly a 
<-oniph»x i'oi'iunla (o each child which assesses Ins presmned capacity to 
3*ead based on IQ. 

(Miildreu who can't read usually also have low TQ\s — -which would 
juohably rise if we could teach tiieiu to read. Acooi'din<^ly, by usin<^ 
State funds ami their accompanyiuj? resti-ictious. we arc forced to 
vxclude some children who should receive title 1 service* 

Moi'cover, the availability of the State Senate Bill 15 remedial 
i-eadiu^r teacher always staiuls as a. bai'rier to other modes of t^^n cliiu^; 
rcadin^:. As lon^ as wo say that childreu have a i*cadin<j: problem, wc 
must have ivadiufr teachei'S no matter what the prescription for the 
child's iiupi'oved i'cadin<riHay be. 

Limitations on Funds, Our needs assessments show that an addi- 
t iomd :iO.()0() children liviu<r iu title I eli<rible areas of St. Louis should 
be i-eceiviu^^ sei'vices. A])i)i*o])riati(ms for title I have never matched 
anmuuts autliorized iu the Ic^jfislaticnu 

Vet. seeminirh*, the expectations of the ]niblic are based more on 
authoriml funds than upon ap[)ro]u*iated funds, Li addition, St. Louis 
lias another j>i-oI>lem. Because State ami local expenditures for educa- 
tion are relatively low, ^\'e use the national average cost as the dollar 
iunlti])lier in determniinjr our title I entitlement. 

The TT.S, Oflice of Education uses census d.ita — until now the 
MH){) census — to determine tbe number of children in the less than 
8*2,000 irronp. It uses current State division of welfare dat^i to deter- 
mine the nuud)er of children in the over $'2,000 ^ronp. 

St. Louis loses l)ecause of the low rate of AFDC payments ])aid 
in Missouri which severelv restricts the number of onildren in the 
>>!2.0()0 family income classification. The city schools also lose because 
the title I ])ayments are keyed to low State and local expenditures. 

This means that our dollar mulliplier is unlikely to ^o beyond the 
natioiK^l avera<rO' Other cities wliicli liave access to more financial 
resources have a distinct advantage. 

They can count more children on AFDC than we can because of 
the Stated }d£^hor welfare payment rate and they are paid foi* each 
elififible child at n hi^rher dollar level because the title I rate is deter- 
mined by local and State expenditure. 

Earlier this 3'ear representatives from the Missouri Department of 
Education presented a statement to this committee which concluded 
with a number of recommendations. I would like to endorse these rec- 
onnnendations and then add several additional recommendations, 

1. Title I should be rewritten to eliminate a jrrcat amount of red- 
tape that has developed over the years. State and local school officials 
who actually operate the program should be involved in niaMng 
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si^'cific. recoimnoiKlafions for iuiiM-(»\ cniciit. (^rude l>y tlio State de- 
])artHi<Mit of cjliK-ation.) 

•J.. Title I funds .should he availa])le to i)rovide sjiecial assir;t;in<-8 
lo educationally deprlvetl ehildreu repinlle.ss of where they live in a 
srlKxd district. The selection of a limited iiunil)ei- of attendance areas 
eliminates many severely edu<'ationally depi-i\ed childivu in mm- 
eli^dMe ai'cas fi-'om receiving the henefitsof title I. (Slate dei)artnuMit 
^f education. ) 

Title I should he financed in accordance with the antlioi ization 
and the needs of educationally deprived children. It is estimated that 
this would require an additional i^'lS) hillion dollars for title 1. K.'^K.V, 
t State departnu»ntof educatioii.) 

4. Title 1 funds shouhl he appropriated 1 year in advnnce to enahhr 
the U.S. OHice of Education, the State education a<iencies. and the 
local education a^^eneies to plan for the best utilization of funds. 
( State depai-tment of education. ) 

:k a school oi- classrot)m that contains more than 50 pei'ceut e(hica- 
tionally deprived children should he ahle to plan supplementary ethi- 
cational o])])ortunities foi' the title I childien that may aii'ect or involve 
all <-hil(h-en in tlie school oi' chissroom if this is necessary to eiVectively 
aid the educationally deprived children, (State department of edu- 
cation.) 

Title I amenchaents hy Conjifress and regulations and <ruiclelines 
hy the U.S. Ollice of Education .shonkl provide 1 comjdete liscal 
year s notice l)efore tliey tro into eli'ect to provide smooth transition and 
proo-raiu operation. (State department of education.) 

1. Educationally dei)rived children that qualify for title I should 
ivuinin eligible for a period of :> years after they i en eh a level of 
achiev(unent that would make them ineliuihle for title I. 

This. 1 thiiik. has been a prohUnn in the city of St, Louis. It has also 
Iseen a very ^ivat ])robleni in our sistei' city of Kansas City. They were 
able to hriuu" u]) a pvat numy of their children to gi-ade level in the 
iirst «rriide, only to' have to d'rop thcn\ oil and then maybe about the 
third <rrade, when th(»y had ao'aiii become a year or so behind the 
national ''norms," they could agahi receive title I benefits. 

Thi.s siHMns to be a poor way of operatin^r. 

'Mw Qrn:. May 1 interject and aslc this question because I don't 
nnder.stand fully how it operates. It is my understanding that title I 
goes to scho/)ls in St. Louis where then? is a concentration of disad- 
vantaged children and if there are <lisadvantaged children elsewhere, 
they don't receive the benefit. 

1 don't imderstand how they are taken off \i they re^ich a ceitain 
level of achi^.venieut. Is then*' a.- regidation that comes out fi'om the 
State Dejjartjnetit of Education that tells yon that or a regulation f i-om 
the OtHec nf Education that tells you that yon have to take a person 
otf as soon as he rmclies a certain level of achievement ? 

Mr. Morj.i.i:u,. ( 'on^ressman Qnie, I don't know if it is a Federal or 
local or Sbite r(\uuIaiion, but we do an amnnil evaluation of all chil- 
drxMi in thct/n le I program. 1 believe that this is Fedei-ah 

I heliex-e it comes from the U.S. Office of Education, and w-e have 
]n'etests and i)osttests on ^^very title I eligible and identified young- 
ster. We find that some youngsters do come up to tlie level that no 
longer nnikes them eligible. 



Ill Missouri n cliild ;ir rh« cikI oi* xhv iiisr ^^nide cunkl bo 2 inoiitli.s 
b('](AV ill tiif . uttidjud norms n .ulinir ti-r^t or iun»:'ii:ii;v or uiiith and at 
tlie .soooiid irradc lie m:iv be 4 ujfaiths nnd ui iiu: tliird ara^li' ]ie ni:iy 
be ('> iiioutlisaiid HO an ri;irlit on U[> lobl^Ji seliool. 

l]y the. time we tret into liiuii sdnj^si ii is a prrUy wid* nnii:v iliat 
t]io cjiildreii have tu i»i*t. TIh-v luay be way. way brliiud. but liie t-iiA- 
phasis is to <^ct tlu-m early. 

Mr. QuJi:. Vv'Iji'ihrr Ihi-y couic up to tliat poij.it above, we will say. 
at tlieii* erratic ]r\-eK 4- iinniihrT; behii d tiio irrade lc\ el. they are oiiiribh*. 
If the next year they are above tliat mark, they M*ou]d be cut oil' t 

iVIr. Morij.KK. Yes, sir. 

^Ir. Qi:iK. I'hat is the way it operates now. You would koe]i tluMu 
on for a i>eriod of time. J.s tluU standard you are talking of now, is that 
Federal or .State i Do yon know that t 

Mr. 3IoKi.Lr.u. This is tlie number of months of retardation that al- 
lows ti youjii^t'ter to partieipate in the title 1 programs and that i.s State. 
I think. thou<j:ji, that the JState plan that our State Department of Edu- 
cation Ini.s to eonie in with, they are required to have some type of cutoil 
and I thijik that avc arc probably very similar to almost all of the other 
.States in having these cutolf marks. 

1 heard othei- States, or people from other ejties, w"ho have com- 
plained about this .^".une problem. Tiiey get the kids up and then they 
have to dro[> tljem out because they managv^.d to make it jnst o\*ei the 
next cntting-otl* mark, 

^fr. Quii:. Could you put in the record what the standards are foi' 
each of the grades and how tliey are set? This woidd be helpful to us 
and I eould go back and look at that point because 1 don't imagine you 
have it with you. 

ilr. Mor.LLKi:. I cfudd give it to you. It is basically for each grade 
level you add an ext ra li months. At the end of the first grade it is 2 
months retardation and at the end of the second grade it is 4 months 
rei.'irdation an<l at tlic end of the third grade it is 0 months retardation 
right on up to the 12th grade. 

yiv. Qt'iK. Does it depend on reading or a number of other factors 
in the n])per grades? 

]\fr. ]\h)Kiaa:ij. It is on the basic skills of reading, language and math. 
There is some diJI'erenee in interpretation. We are using very unsatis- 
faetory tests at the primai*y level, so we have been using reading as a 
proxy for the other skills and it has been accepted b}^ our SC.al-o. 

i\Ir. QiTTK* Thank you. 

jSIr. Morxr.En. 8. Amend section IIG.IO of the Federal Regulations 
to provide that in any ease Avh(?re the State Educational AgencA- alleges 
that such agency is not authorized by law^ to provide for the effective 
partici])ation of private school children as required by this section the 
State Educational Agency shall provide tlie Commissioner with a 
written statement sigjied by the a})])ropriate legal ofIiC(»r of such agenc}' 
setting forth the con.stitutional and .statutory provisions, and case law% 
Avhich in hi« opinion prevent the State educational agency from so 
sei'ving private sv^liool children. 

The Comissioner will then arrange for the provision of title I serv- 
ices to such ehild]*cn on an equitable basis and the cost of such services 
will be paid out of the affected school districts' title I allotments. 
(State department of education.) 
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iiu'iir^ :iro '-in-riMi. ly <lcv»'l''|>iii::' vi'^av ]n Un* ;-><-'iC)ni sy.-: iiiis. 

Mihl ^itlo T ]»ro£!-vnin riHjuironit'nl'^ h:yth fu \ iio ]: vol.- oftlio Ofii'-o of Kdii- 
nifion i\ui} t\w State (lo]')nrt]riont of o(lnc«TLion. 

'W'l'ittcn liuiijcliTii H Mnptsir to h.r/,' Tnri;o1ti«ii tin- Jiccils (^f tho ^ iiil- 

who ];v*l'Ofl Hu* vindoiyl inulimj- tm' \vh;it llir inr-truri ioi>nl t.r<;iv5':nn 
iiiri th1<m] for f]iil*]i-oit. 

T>ittl0, oji'ort 1? ]n;Kl'r» if> V,nv<^ ]nc'^^ ;^r-]ioo] cffij*?!!]? nifoviiicd :ilv)nt 
riM'lit ro^'ominorulntio'i^^ until rift-'i" i\ r«vi;"t imirn-v :riii<l:Mir.o rsr ]'o* 'ri('- 
: ir>n Iv-H^n fc3T'inu1:it<*'] into i^oli^ v. 

1^^ S<-]ifM>1 (]istrir*tp .-'honid i')j)niri]"into in lltp F^^ttinir of >^tn1o jnul 

sfn(lp?it*=. ;ni(] t<>f?<l?oTP ii: titlo T (ltv-i5=ionf-. It vr.Dlfl s^^'^nl :i);pro]^r'-!f o 
for tlio iM*oT)]o v/'lio nro to (Mvrv ovA r!io liT'olocts to iivv olsci] in "^i ttinii; 
no :v : 1;itions ;ni(] imidolinc^s wlnc^i nfiV*'t llivin. 

It soo]nsTo mi^ nt tlii^^ i^oint tlint t!io f^^:'1)<vj1 ^vsttnii? mim^ nljont tlio odIa^ 
Gfvonp tlmt has not boon invol^-ofl in tlio po-tin^r n]^ of iho^o nwlc'^'/ios. 
VTo Avonlr] ro^'ommond n? sinwoly^ as wv rnn to yon that sclioolf- ]<c in- 
volvnd in any iiiiidolijios tlint aiv ^ot \^^ to do this. 

T vvixVv/A' iho rrroat difilfultv rn scHinir Hio irnidolinps hpfnnso wo liad 
to do >onio of tlds onr:=i«1voF:. Tf wo nrr- to follow thronrrh and innlvo snro. 
the pfo^n'anis "s^-ovk. ^vo rannot liavo thopo prooram? Avhioh arc impos- 
tf^ ;Klniinipt*?7" a-^ wo now find thoni. 

C'liairman PriMCTx?;. Lot n)o poni?>]iniont yon on an ontf^tandin^r stato- 
mont and or.pprially for l^oinfr spooifip on pnri.Q:* options tliat Aril] inipT'ovc 
tlio lo,a*is]atTon. I nproo with mopt of yonr Pn.<r£roptionR and in partionlar 
t1i;it wo should aniond. tlio Kiomontarv and Sroon^^'-n-v Edu.'ntion Aot 
and tret t]io, looa1 odn^ationnl air^nr^ios movo inv(!l'. ( d. not only with 
tl^oroofnlationsbnt witli tlioonriro franiowork of tho nrt. 

Whv is it that so many inv ^* ^tior'^tions f\nd studio? ponio up with 
iio^ntivo rondusions about tho cifootivonoss of results ohtainod nndor 
titlo I ? T notice your ro.snltFi. T think thoy aro t^^ntstandinor. Ts it bocaupe 
•it lias takon a lonir timo, sov^ral yoars. to ovalnat<* \ :v.» otl'octivonoss or 
is it bor^auso tlio poo])lo don;n:'tho investia-atin<r haro not done a 
thorou<rh iob? ^Vliatistlio roason? 

]\rr. MoKTj.KT?. Mr. Chairman, to drjto T know of fhf^ various studios 
that have boon ponductod and to dato nono of thom hr,A^e come to 
St. Lonis. I don't knoAv Trho thov arc chc;Ocin.nr, wlio thov are invosti- 
rratmo-, who thoy aro studying,' but wo have not had 'auA' of these 
rosoarohorsoomo into our oity. 

Chairman PniKTXs. Doosn't it make you heliove that some of them 
are intontionally downirradin^r the ofFootivenoss of title I? 

Mr, i\rv')Kij.r:n. ^Vfr. Chairman, T have to a.oroo with the piovious 
person who Avas talkniir about the fart that the first year or two of 
title' T we AVore fnmblin<]r, ^rore tryin^r to find our way. 

There wore in stances of rid) onions things like poo]de ovaluat- 
h\ir health pro^rrams with reading: tests n.nd things of this sort. Ob- 
viously, yon are not going fo show any results and yet these things 
did oocnr because there just was not that kind of experience. 



T t]\h\]< xhvA at tins i>()i!i; most of tlii- rhw> ihM T h:\\o anytliiii^r 
to <]o v/ith iivv v^MV iiiurh iiion* sophist i< -at cil insofar as iivsrai'«'h 
is /-oncfi-iuHl. 1 t]i»i{k tliat ^v^ unvo bron^L^ht tlu> \'crv lu'st tliat x\w 
unixATsity or Itcst of tlio iiiii vi»rshy ii^siai-rlu-rs into our opfi-ation. 

T]\vy have Ik'IimmI ns ami 1 tli'iiik tliat wo Imvc* nunlo sonir ;io<>i] 
pro«rivss. I tliiiik tliat thf rt-sults you siv toilay will h*' umvh inoio 
rr.i-ir('ttMl, Imt T liave to say tjiat if a Test is not a])i*()priMtc to 

what tlio tea<-]!rrs have liooii tfaVhin«i. this test shouhl not be n.>^i»d 
an<i yet this has ha]>l>ene(l in tlie })ast. 

T Woiihl aitribnte most of tlu- *-no si^Lniiil^'ant iliflVi-enco" that inost 
of the national studies have shown to be exae U that. Tf tliey foniul 
ont moi-e exaetlv wiiat the school district was attemptin^^ to do an«I 
lh(^n found tests that Wouhl be able to assess this, i thiidv wo woulii 
iuake<rootl ])r(>*ri*o>s. 

In Oakland, talkin«r about in»rf()i*inaneo eritoi-ia. mv ai-o doin«r tins 
sami* thinir. 'We will ^o mutdi moie ii\to spoeilie objeetiv<»s anil fiom 
that we will have ])ei*foiinanee ei'itcM-ia that children can tlemoiistrate. 
W(» will never, that 1 ki^ow of, letive the norm-based test entirely. 
b(H-anse W(» eonld very well ]»e <roinir oiV in the wi-on^r direction. 

"\Ve must, I tliiidv. eontinue to use tiu» noi-m-hased test at least on 
n s;nn])]in<r basis to tell how (un* ki<ls ai*e doin<; compared to children 
across tlie Kjition. T think that many of these national surveys wei-e 
])erha])s inade<iTi'i;Tely desiimed. 

T think tbeiv should 1)0 anotliei' relookinjr at some of these sur- 
reys l)ec;ui.se I do 3iot believe they are tellinjr the true story of title 
1 in this comitry be<'anse I know that the^e :ii-e othei- cities that 
havino' similar exporionces ami yet most of them that I talked to air 
not of these ^jatiorial sui'veys (Mther. 

I ain just wou'vioi-iner about tlu* sami>linir proceilure that tlic national 
surA*(»ys nuiy be ii!?ivt;;r. I wonder wlio they are surveyin;!?, in other 
woi-d.s. 

duiii-man Pkkktxs. Thaidc yon veiy mneh. Mr. Qiiie, do you have 
any questions ? 

>fr. Qui]-:. Thank yon. y\v. Clmirinrni. On the national survey.s. I 
always question the a<re of the data. So often it is 2 years old. nntl you 
asked the ^rontleman from Oakland what the results were out tluM-e 
fi'om statistics 2 years okl and old(»r. 

Tt vould be an alto.^ether diiiei*eut stoiy from what he tolcl us this 
}W n<^. 1 as.sume. I appreciate your and Mr. Webster's admittin<r 
tha. > hinirs wei-o not so <rood at fii-st. because we learn a lot from this. 
ai\d 1 know mauv administi-ators were not at first williJig* to admit 
that. 

1 think thei-e lias been tremendous pi'ogi-ess in title I as people have 
learned bow to use it. Would you now be able to identify in yoni- school 
students who should be elipble for com])ensatoi'y projrram.s. someone 
el.se not only from title I but many othei'S who. if money is available, 
could be brought in? Can you identify tlieni? 

yiw MoKi.T>Kn. Yes, sii*: we do. We liave a systein whei*(4\v we talce 
the children who live in the title I area, wljethei* ])arochial or i>ublie 
school children, and they are then literally ranked accoi-ding to the 
critei'ia at each grade level. 

We take the most educationally retarded youngstei's. so the ci'iteria 
that I mentioned earlier that the State department of education is 
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iisinsr. mv *:ouv^ far below this. The ^'oun^r^^tcrs rliat Avr stTvijiir. 
if Wi' wi'vv to take nil of the cliiMivn avIio iiu't the r>rato cj*itori:u we 
vouM i)rohah]y need Dioiiey for 40.no(X 

I III' StMtc of Mi.ssoiu'i lias hwii stayiii<r AA'itli a i^^-'iO (M)st ]}vr >^tu- 
(lent. In othtT Avonls, we take our nlloeatioii, (livi<le sii^o inro it 
uiitl tli:'t tells us the nnniher of students that Ave t-aii serve. 

We siiui)ly then iro to oui* lij^t. cut oil at the appropriate plaee and 
know tin* eliildren tlion who are supposed to he in tlie j)ro«rraiii. We 
think there slionld In* a *rreat many nioiv. In iKlditiou. we fed llint he- 
cause of the serious j)]-o])lo]us iu the cirit's that we uoetl to stait ]oo]vi]ii» 
at all of tlio, chihlren avIio may he iji neeil of the sei vice. 

T think that the oi-itriiia1 iiU'a of title I may be -i?')tM)st a virtim of 
its own success froui this sf ami point. We need so y*\:::'U :iiore of w]iat 
title 1 can do. but we need it nnuv . ^adly. We mov^] to have some of 
the liandcuirs taken olV. which I a?n afraid liave (IcwIojhmI o\ov the 
last few years. 

1 do I'ealize tlint- wo need to 1u:vc n^strictions so tliat corruption or 
misuse of fuiuls or wliatevoi* has lia])poned will not happen. T Iiope 
that tlieiv can be some flexibility in which this can be done that will 
also take in the ueods of auditoi's. 

Ml'. QriK. 1 think the handcuirs that wore put oii mostly avoi'o put 
on to iret the ])rt>trrams operatiji;fr so you wonhl ])]-o<lnce results rat]n-r 
than continue tho oxi)erjeuc^ you had in the first 4 yeni'S. but 1 think 
everyf)ne wants to do a ^^)od job in e(hication and as they leaiui maybe 
some of those can bo l emoved. 

Tt is also diflirult to rej)licate in anotlier scliool what AVent <)n at 
.some other sch»>ol in the count I'y. Let me ask you tliis. Since y<jii know 
who is iMlucationally disadvanta<rt'<l now how Avould you if we 
])ro\'!*ied assistance^ based on the inunlKM* of o(bic:itionally (lisad\;ni- 
ta<rcd y(Mi had in the State rather than tlu* number of i liihlren that 
come fi'om a family of $2J)0{) income (^r le.^s based on census informa- 
tion ami those who are on welfare but re<-eive more than ?^-2.<)()0? I 
miii'iit add that this school yea i* you ar'.' .^till usin<r J1C>!) information. 

Mr. ]Vb>KU.Kn. This is a veiy diflicnlt (luestiou. T think that we could 
])retty Avell use — T Avould like to say that a .school sy.stein slionhl re- 
cc^ive funds based on some kind of poverty c]-it(M*i(^u or .*<om(*tliinii' of 
til is sort. 

1 think Avithin the school system avo could allocate the resources to 
the schools that arc most needy, but T thiidc that if the tiling — T think 
Aviiat yon are .savin <>:. if T untlei'stand you cori'octly. (\in<rr('ssnian. is 
that \\< >vonld, tliat wo aro thinkiufT rather about allocating!: resources 
to s'-bool systems based on student achievement, is tliat it? 

V?r.. QiMK. Xo^ based, on the mimbcr of students th«t are uudei-- 
f?^ **»vcrs, like now \A'e allocate money for lmndiciij)])ed childivn for 
; • d education based on the immber of handicapped in the State. 

/ir. J>foKi.Li:K. This would cart.se .me some anxiety. T think Ave all 
Avaut do as well as Ave can, hut T do think this may be a little difli- 
cMlt to do at this time. I Avould hope sve could coutimie to use some 
other social indicator for the allocation of resources and then alloAV 
the resources to be u.sed within that .school system nccordiu^r to the- 
needs that the school disti iet determines it has. 

ilr. Qun:. Why do you feel this? I doirt understand Avliy that 
should be necossarj^ because there is a greater percentage of education- 
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.•ill V t]i?:n]\-;iTit;ji:(Ml :nuoi;ir tlu^ poor hut ju^^t brcniiPo you nro poor doos 
l ot U'cui) vou Mi'o <ii.-ndv:int;ttrrHl. I'liorc nic o<]iK':itinniillv dis'idvan- 
i:itr( <] rt ';<irr.t? wImj (Jjj coum' fiffin families tlmt nro i)of *pooi\ 

?dr, Ar< T.Lj.ri;. I^ t uie i:ivi' y<m an ex;un]>lp tlmt lripi)OTied nbnnt 
ITuiT '.1 o];»* (il* liM^ ]nt»^'t depi'fsr^cd ;^rlif)r)ls in tlio cnv of St. T^oiiir. 
VCi- li^M ]M i'lcip.i! w'nn was outstrindiiiir as a ]:niLni:i^:o air?- ruiiriilt- 
.*n>t ^Ih' .-jx^iit jiiiniy \ea:'p doiTicr this }>rovion? to Lci* boiii^ a?si:inod 

a iiviin'ipni. 

T]nou;rh nil sorts of tln'iiiis. nil ?oi-ls of iiK^tluid^?, tliis priiit^j^Tl ^vas 
:d>l..- io L''<'r trie :H-lM<'v< ii)riit \i\t ] of tljjit p<-i!Ool ii]). IVi' \V;M".' iisinir 
tlir )iu ; lioj]. siiu]>ly sa -. i:!!:-. w.-^ wcrr lool^juir at srli(H)lsl;nSi d o?r n<']ii<'Vc- 
niout ADi] ;ts-^iiri:inir ii :»c]n'r ai.ls to rrliODir. ]>.M>od o:i rlir :j<-1i M-vcm^-it 
lc',-f ! I h'* y<MKii:'-1('r.^- 

Tlii.- r^ <Mi;»Hl i'iid:;;'i!tly S 'n,-;i>li\ y^^nv -nirij''.-t ion. is. T]r:< r;nii-\'cl 
a L^'.-iif th'al i>r dllTiriihy. Tin' trm-lnTs tlnni^ilit ilicy w.'v** not ixM^iir 
ii'ri»ird riijiit ]>nt Were iu^inir iviisn-r'tl biM-msc iln-y ^v\'\c iinr li'dtin:*- 

llu-rvtl'.; 1j:^]]> C.'UIS" t]i(\V I\*"(MV»'tl !U)ni(l J indiT t ]i is f'M'nuda. 

'I'liis is tlh' Idiu] of tliinir that <'Oul<i ]i;ipp{'n. T think hiv'a.ir.v a 
;('hnf:l districf i.-; doin^r a irood iol) it .should not he ?vsl rioted from 
t^(A\\\\iS ('?;Vr:i i-('Soin*r(^s lo po-sihly do a lu-tt^T joh. I mui afraid thi'iv 
conhl a lotof lia]*d fi^^ljim's, 

1*;st ivsnlf.^ ar.^ not thnt linn a?; yet. In St. I^nis. to try to koc]^ 
Gill- test I'Oj^ults as acniratoly us ])Ossihl*\ vro adnnjiistcr ili^^ To\A a t(\st 
of ]>asi(' skdls ovta* the i*adio. Th\> liashcon don^* now for about 4 vrar^;, 
*\V(' fed that wc oct a sinr^l" kind of administration. 

T ihink ihcvr is idi-o a i>fv--sih;iity thorc ^vouhl br niijr^intorpi-otation 
and liiisund/vstandiiinf mid lia.rd foHin^s if a di<;tiift woiv liniitrd in 
1 iu^ kinds of rcsonrcos it ir^t for this ipa^on. 

>[r. Qim., Why dofsn't lliat sanio uvlinir ovist uon' betw-.^iMj '^chool 
dist l ifts on tho amount of titlo T tlu^* roooivo ^ I don't tiling you 
' ouhl dcvipo a nunv ino(|uitablo fr)rnnda than wo are proi^oatly usin^. 
Foi* oxan^plo. booau.so Xow Yoi*k ]iad :i hi<rhor ox])Oiiditnro. than any- 
onr oho did por ]>ii]nl in lOGn thoir .share koops ,'r7*o\\dair iindor tho 
foviunla ul] tho fimo. Thoroforo, ^lirsouri as a. Stato doos not faro well, 

T think you ooidd do tho samo thirift Avithin tho Stato. To ^rivc you 
an o\ani]do, yon oonld have a rural area in ^Missouri wbioh just ha])- 
ponot] to havo rains (<b it in lOriO. did not have rains on it and thov 
Avoald bonofit for all of these years .since then by the fact tlioy dicl 
liavo a poor ci-op yeai* in that 1 yenr. 

Tliat would seoni inoquitablo. Vhw hasn/t anyone fussed a^out 'hate' 
nxr.u. I think yon are. iisinp^ another social indicator Avlion 
you use poverty and ADC. That does not reflect upon tlic school 
systoin itRolf. I think that has boon a great streiiirth in title I, 

I thiidc we havo a ffood deal of evidence that shows when there are 
a ^rreat many poor yonn^rstors thore arc a irreat many difTicultios and 
that toachin^c is just ]dain ton<!:her, I think if wo ever ^^ot to tlie point 
wbort: toachei-s would say. ''Yon are rewarding people for not pro- 
duoinir,'' tlion T Ihiidv tliat would put ns in a bad position. 

I think that would bo, frankly, tbc thing that would concern me 
most. T thinlc with any school system we can reallocate tho resources 
to the aivas that need them the most. T think, thouo:b. if you are <?oino: 
to allocate rosoni-ces to school districts, based on their achievement 
level, that this would cause a ^rcat many problems and real conflicts. 
I think it could become a game, in effect. 
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Mr. QriK. Could v.v rtalhirnte witliin tlic State* i 

3Ir. MoKU.KiL I even iliink that would be wi'oii^r. I do not tliiuk tluit 
^v^• roiild live With tliat ^Mtlior. Cun;4ivs.-?iiuni. 

Mr, QrJE. Hut you ran live with ir or ivallomtr it witlihi tin* dis- 
trirts wlioro tlio li^htiujr i^^ 1-K't\vi»i?n the scIkh^Is aixd not the districts^ 

Mr. MoKi.u:u. Yes; 1 tliink the need is very apparent here. I think 
1 Would hke to see ;rreater fh^xibilitv. Poverty is a very iniportniit fac- 
tor, but w]ien a scliool is Inr^ hvr a lilOo^iKTeent mobility rate, thi.-. too, 
is a factor whidi we never really v^-v- into any of our fonnuhis. 

There are a groat jnaiiy other factors Mdiich should be con^i'kred* 
I think that some fret>dom sliould be allowed according to the local 
problems. I think we could stand bc^foro tlic people in n local school 
district and demoiistn,i - that the money is being used as well ns po^=- 
sible. but I think if you tried to do tliis l>otween disftrlct^i it w.;ald 
not work. 

Mr. QuiK. Is that because boards would be fighting between each 
other mthcrtlian ]irincipals ? 

M r. MoELLEK. This is a possibility : yes- 

]Srr. Qi-ir.. You know, 1 canY ondorsland why this should be the ea^^e 
other tlnin your dealing \vith dilTei ent adniinsstrative units. If a school 
pr]iici]>al worlvs with the teachers and has experienced teaclicrs and 
brin<TS the level of the seh.ool up so it doesn't receive its title I money 
any nioi-e. I don't that that is any dilTcreiit from the M'hole sdipol 
district's brinpng its level up and not receiviJig the money any more 
in relation to the State. ^ 

]Nrr. ]\fuKM.Ki;. If testin^r pi*ocedui*es were absolute and you c^nld 
af^sure tliat each district was adininiritorin*; tests exactly the same v. ay, 
I think you could have a good mf^asurcir^cnt. Tliero are «rroat varieties 
in methods of ailininistration and rigoi*, T tlduk, is luyded, certainly* 

^Nfr. QriK. I know it is, and there would be some nuslake* hut it i,s 
intorestinii: to me that school people i\o not mind nustakes that aie 
much iiroati^r than that, as long someone else is making thoriu in 
allocating the nione}^ than if they made the mistake themselves iu the 
allocation, 

yiw ^roKrrKK. T think we do mind, and I think part of the niin<ling 
is my piTSent fear today, Congressman, but I think we have to stand 
in front of our local population and I think we have to show that we 
a re ti-yiiig to do as good a job as we can. 

If we had to come in and say tliat our children wei*e up another 
month and, therefore, we had lost $5 million rn Federal money, this 
would be it veiy difficult thing for ;U)y board to try to explain to its 
people. 

Mr. QuiPX Y^es, I know that is the case. Yon know, no one has l)ccji 
in hei'e from 1 Vimsylvania telling us this is a terrible formula because 
across the line in Xe\v York they get two-thii'ds more " -nc}* ]Kn* 
pu])il than Peimsylvania. 

We have gone through these years ajid I am willing to c^hani]non 
the cause, Init eveiyone says it is gi'eat the way it is going* I yield to 
Mrs. Ilicks. 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you very nincli. I want to commend the doctor 
also on his very fine ])rcsentation and I am very^ much interested in 
your recommendations relative to tlte title I funding. 



1 \yj;n<lcr j<* yon uvuild <i}j>j>o!'t fiHll^^r ivro!ij!n('ii<lMf ion that 
I'lr ritji* : fiin<lr> shoulil fullnw xUc .'iiiiil \vl!<M'cv^M' liv' t.ws. in 
inorfr* of nitco-vntin^ th<* s^-liools aw li:iV(» rlu^ pr<>l»loin in mmiy 
]»i;i'-<'- of (itlc ! fpTiJiniT f()ll()\vin«r tin* rliikhvn nnd it makes it 
3novo <iiflfit-ult in tlie(»t]n< ni^ioi>.al pr<H-(^s. 

I AvoiKler if tliis winilJ inx>ot Avitli yonr :m-<^ptancv, wlu-tlior \m\ U^A 
^v^»y||o^ll(l linVi* lc;Lrisl:Jt'ton r('ir:»r<ii!i<r it ^ 

yU\ ^fwKTj.K.n. I l)oliovr tljut t]i<^ fnnds rljonlJ follow the diiltl. It 
liccuiiK^ M<lniinistr:)tiv^»iy :i vory <liffi<-nlt thin^ for ;i s<'1k>o1 (Iistvi<-t 
t(i do. niul I can ri^iiijMtlii;^^ n itli any su-hool district tli:it has a lot 
of btisiii:;. Wo Iiavo sewijil tliouHaiul yonii^Hter.s avIio :ut[> being biis^'d 
C'Mrli day. 

AV(» :iro! attoniptinjr luivo the ?orvirp follow the diildrc'n, When 
the Hiild (TCK*,^ into :i non-title I nrliooL :ind thovc niay be only five or 
six <'!i;rihle title I diildren, wc liiive foniid the mo^^t eire<-tive i)ro<rnnn 
i^ Xfi nllow the oliild to pnrtiri]);ite on S:itnrd;iy.s and in tlio sinnnitT 
hark hi liis own lionie di«h*ivt r:itlier than F.»ttin£r np iiulividnal nse 
(•onipnrir^ons botAvcen the cliihlrcn v;ho %vcm-o bnsed in and the local 
j)opnlation. 

\Ve feel tliaf this has been the best Avay to handle it. So far it has 
worked ont, to liave ir|;erial ]>ro«:i*ain.s in the cliihr?^ nei^rhhorhwd 
bf)th on Saturday?^ and dni*in<r the '^nninuM'tinie. If we luive a lar^zo. 
«:roiip of childH^n. 1 think it would he very worthwhile to set np a 
sj)(»'-ial ]>ro,«jf!*ani in tbe Schools. 

T woidd uviio^ as forcibly as T can^ that local SfhoolehildnMi be nb 
lf>\v(Ml to pai'ticipatt> in tliis proirrani at that tinie becanse wo do not 
want — M-e want SnteirnUion, we don't want fnrther separation. 

That is what could bavd>f'ii vonn^rstet^ wlio are bnsed in ^z'et 

t]ie H]>erial service and the other children in the receivin<r jwhool- do 
not. 

yir^. TTicKs. That is win- T liked yonr reeonimendation five, which, 
if it were rnrried forward, would coitainly be of :r!*e:it help to ii- in 
lirjston wheiv we have tbnt problem of a racially bnlaiieed sHiool be- 
.•ans(» children weiv broii^irht from aflhient iiei;'rhbo»-hoods and now 
wiili the title T rcstrietions they arc forbidding! pron:rams to be ear- 
ri(»d ont in tiie ebissroonis. 

T M-onld hope that reeonnnendation would be accepted by IIKW- 
A re yon still iisinir yonr nionev for rooms of (20? 

Mr. MoiiiJ-Ki'v. Ye?^: we are. The j^rojeet has boon rhancfed just sliji-ht- 
1y to rooms of 1.^) al??o to eonfonn to Senate hill jT). \V(» are nhasiinr 
these ])ronrrains out a bit, We have instcMul of 01) clnsi^rooms arornd 70 
this year beeanso we feol that the reading impro^ eiiieiit teams satisfy 
the needs nmeh better eNcej^t for the ehildren who are f^erionsly re- 
tarded ediicationnlly. Vd' are conduetiii<r them ai;d we still ure very 
eiiconra<5ed by the snecess of the ])rr)<rram- 

^Fr. QiMK rpresidiii|ir). visited the pron^raniF* and it was indi- 
cated there was no discernible im])ro\*ement in the edueational imi^rove- 
nieiit if yoi; dropped from .SA down to 20. Have you found any niorc 
achievement when yon have <vone to IT) ? 

Mr. MoKiJ.F.n. Actually* we found that the fa<'t js — and T don't know 
where yonr data for that is, Jlr. ronjrivssman-— we have ahvays had a 
iinnimnni of a 30-percent gain, nsnally more like 50 perccnt/in these 



n.Min?^ oviM- tlic iKiM r:iti' (»r K -ivnniir Tor flu* ymv tlji-y \vi-r<» in tlic^ room 

hiu} yc;n* wIkmi I think tlicn* was ;< trai^sition. We ina«lo a 
HniiilHT of vh.-uiii'i'r nliicli \v<*iv not vory liappy witli, and \v(» rhm 
.•]i;uiiri-<l I'.'^'k to :i rontrulixcMl ofHTntion ;ind no tnriKMl it ovor — wo 

I tliijik tiio oiH»i-nTioji li. lH»oonio nm<-li nion» I'tVtvtivo. l*osriMy 
in th;it \v:n% I tlnnk it was ;ii^)ut 1l;r>0, tlio r:U<* <lroj)jK»<I to n1>out 
pt'iv'cnt nvcr tliu ]>:ist m»on1s. Liit tliey liave always made ^ains over 
tJm'*!* j):ist iM'rfonnarwT in tlie rooms of 

Mr. <^ru:. Tluit is <litforent from wliat wo reeejvod in tlie Tvay of 
infonnation wlioii down tliere vi.-itin^, Hnvo yon done :i report on that 
|«roje< -t ? 

Sir. Aftti-ixKU. Vo«: we liavo. 

Mr. QriK. <'oiiM you sw^nd us a «"oin'of that I 

^\v. 5r<>i:iXKK. I Avonld he lia]>j>y to, Tliero i> a very hrieT reiKirt 
in mv stivteinent- 
>fr. QriK. Yes. 

^fr. MoKi,? -.K. You mi^dit want to take a look at that. 
:\fr. QriK. Yes. 

]V[r. Mr»Kr.i.ru. l^ut wo. have a much moi*e (•onip]otc= npoit whleli 
I will provide yon. 
yh'. QriK. Thank yon verv nnrh. 

]\fr. M^oKTj.ru. Thank yon ' ny much and T apprerriate tlie time you 
have driven mo. 

STATEMENTS OF JAMES HAZLETT. ALMINISTKATIVE LIRECTOK. 
AOT) J. STANLEY AHMAKl^. STAFF DIKECTOR, NATIONAL ASSESS- 
. MENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 

]\fr. Qnr.. Our next witno^soii aro Dr. Janu^s llazlett and Stanley 
Ahnnnm of the Xationnl Asf^esf^ment of K<ln('ational Pro^-rc'.-s ]>ro- 
'^i*am. I a-^snnie von both want to appeartojrothor ? 

Afr. r:n\ Ye.-, sir. ^fr. Chairman. T am Jamos TTax.lott and T a 311 
dire»*tor of the eloniontary-<e(*ondnry education f^ervices for the Kdu- 
ration Connni.s^ion of th^ Slatos and in tha, capaeity I am tho admhi- 
i'-trative dim-tor and ehainnan of tho policy oonnnittee of the Na- 
tional A^ises^Simont of I^dneational Pro^ro.-^s, ^ronerally reforred to 

the national assesf^ment pro^^rain. 

I was thinkin<^. (\?> X Hat hore this morning, that hj>.d there heon 
n National Assesf^ment ]>ro^rram started ITi or 20 years a«r^ there 
ral'ht have hoen pnt into yonr hands valnahlo tools lielj) in tho 
evaln:>tion of funding of certain eato,sfoncal jn'o^ram.s. 

The X;»tiona1 Assessment program is tho very first effort in the 
eonntr}- to ^ot what w?. woidd <"al1 dependable nohiovemont data 
9o]k>o1 po]>n1ation gronps on a national basis and administered in 
a imifonn manner. 

We nil know that for years ^ve have had inpnt statistics on cla^^s 
si/0, and teaohev.s, and thin^^s like that, and we all knrAv that stand- 
ardized to.st.^ have boon nsod in various school snbjeets and local 
and State systems and thoy have perfonr^od a valuable service of 
<lis?tribnting inipil performance around a middle score cnlled u norm. 



It is: ih<\-e |);jrticul;ir test- tLiU liuve l^vii Ur^d iii ciUolT |>oint.< of 
eli;Lribility for titlf 1 fun»V- :i: wc k-a> li-nnu'd tliif^ morning. 

it is intorfstin^ to iioi^^ tljai i)i a :-^'n^* if w ih*' iKiiin 

a <-iuoir point, half of tlie <:*!iiKln'ii in tin* t*()nntry nn*r]it lw» von- 
?idere<l di>a(lvaiita<retL but tlu^tr liur< in-ver Invn a unifonu nati^MuI 
pi<'tnrc of the nature of learning in descriptive terms 

AVithout jroiji^r into detail- National AF><vsnient sainph^r; four a^v 
pronps — 9. 14, 17, and 2(1 to numln'rijiir lfK^VK)<0 wopk, r^olcriiMl 
m such a way tliat the sanip]o ropn-st»i;ti^ tlie total ]jK)pnlation an<l they 
tost t\vo 5iibjectr that are f-onimou to the elenieiitar\' and i^'rondary 
seliool cnrriculuniT^^ ea^-h yean 

The ter=t, items are devised and they arc sderted in teniKs of in- 
structional objectives and l)otli the itenV"? nvA tSie -tives liave l)i^j>n 
detennined thron^li a pro^:-es.« of mj^K»Uriisi whicli ha?? iiivolvo>] sul»j('Ot 
matter specialists, school praotitioneiv, and Iciynien, ran«iin<r from 
Wayne Moi-se to BiU Buckley, who liave served on revie\v panels for 
some of tliese thinp?. 

The r(»sults are tlien reported on each item* in terms of the per- 
centafre i-esponse to all possible answers to that item, and over half 
of th(^ items are publicly rel(»ased or viewed. Item res])on^^es ar-e not 
summed up into scores. There are no norm?? and there are no stand- 
ard?. There liaA'c. be(*u median scores, ]inAVt>v(M\ Un a st»rios of items, 
say for 9 -year- i science. 

Comparisoivs by nudinns have br.'ii made by four le^rioiis of tin* 
countrv — sex: black/nonbluek: si:^<' and tvpe rlf <'on;mnnitv. ^n< h as 
the central city, afllnent nibuibs imkI Mir r-nnil ;ura : aud tiu n the 
educ^itional level of the parent. 

I)iitn collection ^vhich Iv.iran in l!>tii> in s('ii'iKv. writin^r, and citiven- 
ship. jroes thronprh 10 subject areas as listed in tlie statement, and one 
of tlic imt'rej<tin;: thiii^is will be an aMe;M])t to 't -t ba^^iv in*! appro- 
priate job i^ntry skills iVn hiiih sciiVK^l jnulois and seniors. 

In jnst -t rainutc l>r. Ahntann. thr t<M;linit al staff diivrtor, will iden- 
tify some of the jji-o])U>ms and ;five sonu* hiifhli^rlds of the jn^sults to 
date. It is our feelin*r and the f(^.dinor of the education coanuissioner 
of the States tliat there is no n<'ed to have a national assr^;sinent of 
education unless it can l>e a useful tool iJi improving' (»diw*;itJo.n. 

Back in the early (iays of planniiio-. whicii *xo hiwl: aetnaily lo in(»:i, 
a mimber of t fnnjrs wei-e envisioned for National AssrssmcTjt. First of 
all , we would iiai'c actual iiifoi-matiou about tbo quality and .ho seo[>e 
of nehtevemeut in a compreheJisive aiid scieiitifirally deter'uined man- 
ner rather than thr(5a/"rh anocdotMl iiicthodsof individuals. 

It was also envi^sioned that Si < an<l local school systems eoukl 
be compar'cd in terms of pupil achievement au(i pca-iodic assi^ssjuents 
could note pro^ifi^ess or lack of proo;rc.ss ovei time. 

Hopefully there could be a compai*isou bctw^uM^ dilTeH-nt sid)jeets 
and then one of th.o objectives was to see if input fnetois conld Ik* 
ident ified to tell what wore the thini^s that made a dinerence, whether 
it %vas a class of 15 or ex])erienced or inexperienced teachers that made 
tho difTercnce, 

It mi<rht l>e ])ossi]*le to separate the loarnin*^ tliat oeeurved in scIkkoI 
frou"! that wliieh oc( rn-red out of school. Some ^^avo thou^rht to otlier 
kinds of values, one of which was an educational index, and they often 
likened it to a gross national product type of educationia,! index. 



Aix* any of n'jj'-riiws 1m inir iculi/'^i imhiy < V"s: rli»»r«' ai^' 

It iini>t roiiiciiil.'.-!- '1 ii^i uviu^^r ^T;^^^•:^^ii/<■u tr>ts\ mv 

inf^jr7i8::ir'on alx;in cliiUhvns' loanujiir lovols on a uuil l»n>i>^ nivl hy 
tlie <*:ati :ru^i»'> tli:<t it us<*<. ]^ » u«» i h is Ihm ini^r ui t l^c .-^utnpliiii/ tt*<']i- 

X:it!o:i;il Mssi-.<:is< !it :i]r(r 1 M(I i< u tr< 1 UiiiK it r M) <! • 'W v:i ri;U 1* ms 
in J)!!})]! [)t»i-for-Turin<-r I'y r<>* i<>< <*'"Muii.irai tii'o'i | iiiirs iiiiii] «-thnir irnnips. 
It luis hni'r in a Juv/'lKMii-iiJ li r^t ip:!!'. ;t«'lii**\ ciiUMit osvr 

t inu* :ind iM>])C*fv' ! !y, it is set r.j) n(>\v. r\ <;M \- ; s. 

AV<* n]so knoAV ti^Mit S:;\t('-> <':ni nv U.c >';nirnal A-^<*^snu , nK)-lo] 
to iv^^ults i]iut nvi' < ()nipar;iMo to njii i<:iiJil .mmI ii'i^.- .jal re^^uifs and 
iuj' intornn] l>rt\il.:<lu>vns of tlu*ii' own. I'or i xaniplf, llit^ stnto «li*|);irt- 
.iirnt nf ( "onrjo' tif'nl lins jn-i vo]om:^»m1 n -( itv*\viflc iv.-ulinir nj^^sc-siiicnt 
lia-rd on t!u? X:;ticii:M As^i^r^.-iniTi! nio«lel and vi?iiii<r rho^^o rcadinnr 
iJiikhM'ials. 

Diirinjr tho coiuinj: yo:ir, 107-2 IPT^i. tlu*iv mv^^ four snl>jrcts ihut 
tlic XjitioiKi! Ass(»f:siii(Mit stair :ind <*<iniri]itt**o ^.vill w:int to cwplore. 
Ojir is fliis hnsiiioss of tryiurr to iflt-ntil'y and nu asinc tho tlnnir^ 'diat 
inn];c a dH1Vi*<*nf^<' in ptbK^nrimi. 

A S'oond is to try to dotiTiuino what i-^ tl:'.^ s'^iTiilif^.-nK O a (MMtaiii 
p-.'iv i*nt:i;ro ivsj)5>nsi* to :\ (|iu*-tion. Is it ^^riod for M-y^*:i?-~ol<1 to khow 
tliis^ ]s it a Door <]cnionsU*rU ion uw only a roiiairi [ ev^-i^ntair*^ of i-i- 

Vi'ar-oM< to 1h* ;'nl<Mi. rrS^ni)*! totjiis ^ 

^A'o >viil nn(1cr*ro an att(Mj»]>t to try to t]oT<*!r'.ino d'.*sij*a^lo or ]so])'m1- 
for Icvids of |,iM-fonnan('i'. IJi:ov;isi\ tir^'-* is an int<'r»^-r rx]o/,. f-vd iu 
trvin^ir to report ro-u!<s ' f>t oniy ^y ola< k iiw}it)]:h-k Irai Uy ]irinir!!iii' in 
j-osiiMs fo:- tiii^ Sj>anislJ-^inalannHl ])oj>ula!io»i in tlu* *'oiui(ry. 

Vinaneia!!y. we will want tins yf^ar to :."iaiyv!^ or »-oi>r:idor- ways to 
consi<lcr some conipnrisons of a^'hiovcinont say of soiiMn^i \vitli 

that in roadinii*. I'Ikmo arc roilain othci* va^no^ thai ai'o ht'inij: ron- 
-icl'M'tM! snch as tla^ prissilnlity ol' dovflopino* ai <Mliu*:d ional iihiox. 
Wo ar(x far fi-oni that at the present. 

In my statement I have indira<(Ml that \y\ih tiic assistance and I'o- 
oporation of onr monitor, wliicli sinoe last i'^cfoher lias beon tho Xa- 
^ ')na] (Vnter for Kdn^^ation Statistirs. hopcfnUy wo ran work toirotli- 
rr in jcfottinu nioanin^rfnl aohv^" -^mont data to bo n-^^od for planning of 
varions kinds. 

Thunk yon, Mr- Congressman. 

Mr. QtTiK- Before 1 n»co"irn>/e Dr. Alnnan.n. in tlieso vuriof.is tilings 
that wore achieved back in l^^f'^i, h it corrort yon arc jnst not irettinfr 
at all of thorn now, and there is a listing* of all those tliat yon hope to 
acoompUsh? 

Mr, \lA'/Ajr:Ti\ These are tho kinds of thinas that in varions di?ens- 
sions those win; fomuled the i)rojeet think nii;jht evolve ovor timo. 
Tlum I triod to imheati^ uniomi: those wliat v.o fetd we are eonfidon.tly 
doin<r and tlien four thin<jrs t^v"s year wo wa.nt to address oin solvos to 
to make it more meaninpff id. 



Mr. (Jrii:. 1 tliiuk I oiiifjij anotluM* l»;i«'k hojv v.i'i. 

( liiurmaji l^::;Ki\< < j»ii'-!^li!t;Lih \**\] n;a\ |MUiHH'«i. Mr. Aiiiiwia-:. 

Mr, I I AZi.LlT, Mr. ( h:: in-UiJi. 1 lilHr-IitMl TlliliU k> UJMi i >•■. Sti^.lrx 

Aluu;::iu. \\ \h> \- -x-.ti] Wirrrruruf \':!ti;)iiai A^^^--!ll(•Ilt. liii::- 1<» 1'"!- 

1 ijairiii:;!.!! IV.i.'KiNs. ]*lcTi>v^ jHo.-tM-I. Mv. A'ww.mn. 

Mr. Ahmann. 'I'Jiaiik v« ai. M\ iciuarkr at<- *l:vi<]iMl hUi > four <ri - 
ii. atioxir-. t'h^t^ a lirii'l' ^uJiiUiary of tiio nai^ur of liii Jii,ir.- (»f tih- 
National A.*-s4's>jih'!>t ainl rH-inini. \> a vomjavij; nv two ahout work 
w Jill \ ari(ju> Stati's. 

Tliii tl, a 14* >4i]ii<- ni . »ur otlort s to ^airi iiitoi pivtal inn in National A>- 
Sfssniriit data uii'] lii.ally. |)<»>5il?l<' iujpart of National Assi^sna^nt 
(lata on Federal Ic^jri^ ^tiI it.n, i-Vdcral planninir. Na(i*ir.al Asst'-Miiriil 
lia>,irathrrO(l a Ini/^c tiianit ity of data <lnrinir its r^hort lifi'. 

To dato. as.<fs>ii>('nts Jiavc Ikk'H c'ondM<*t<ul in mmimi l<':i!!nn<r aiH*a<- 
tlu> tiata of of whirli liav i* Ijccn analy/iML Tlu^s** arc sri',»n«*(\ < iu/oii- 
snip, v^ritinn^. rcadinir. and lil(»i*atun'. data for jnnHi<- and .-o.-jal 
studios wore gatliorod in lU7l-7'2 and aro now ix^in;: aualyz<-<l. 

Tiiu niini])or of exercises (or test itonis) nsi'd in earl/ assessnu iit 
varies uceordinnr to tlie ]earnin<r area. It lan^^'es upward to r»(H). TJu^ 
priiJiary niaJUier of re]M)i-tin<r National .\ s-^ossjnent results is to n'}>ott 
tin* perrontat'^e su cress and failure for v., i ions sni) "groups of stU([eiitF 
for each exercise. 

C*<wis(-<juenlly, literaliy tlion>:nuls of pieres of data are availalpli- 
aI>onl pi^i'fornianre level of Aniei ii'an youth in tenns of the live 
](*ari!iii_: anns noVv- iK^inir i*i*]H>ited. J'*<m- oui* ]>jirpr.sv's today, li is hot- 
ter to (^Tidt ii)<» data fr<an ii]di\ i<hi:il t^xereises and <'onri»nt rate nn tiu- 
data for- th'^ h'arniiiii- ureas ronsidei'i'd as a eo)npositi'; in oiher M<M*ds. 
s<-i.»nr(\ T'i»atlinir. writinir. anil so foi th. 

n'lten opi* dM(»s this, one luuls a lai^trc d(*^"re(* of ronsisteivy of Na- 
tional A.^sesr ihi^nt finitin<:s ^ron^ nuv leaiatino; area to another, '^rid^ 
is to say that <]w dill'ei'er.res in n>iative nrhieveii^enl a!n<;njx snU;ri'onps 
of tlie sanif)]e are larpOy consistent in direction even tliouiih they tnay 
not he totally consistent in si/.e. 

First of alh lot s consider ireo^rral>hie reijfions of the Ignited States. 
The foreiTointr ean he illnstrati'd hy examinin^r the ;u'hie\'enient levels 
of sonn^ of the>e suh<rronps. For instance, the h^vel of perfornianee of 
the nortlioastern poHion of the conutry is consistently hi<^her than 
that of tlie other tlu-ee re^rions. 

Tlie lowest level of i)erfornianee is consistently ff.'und in the Stieth- 
oast re^jfion. It should he noted. howevKiT. ;;«mt these dilTeienees are 
eoin])nratively modest. For example, the Sou^^h^ast deticit normally i>< 
3io more than T) pendent helow the national averajLio. 

Lets turn to tJ>e si/o and ty])e of conmnuuty where tiie stndonti^ 
come from. Consider for the moment the perfornuance >onn^ Am<^?'- 
icans from the inner city, the rnrnl areas, and the aiilncnt snhnrh. 
Ineidontally. each of tho three is slip;htlv less than 10 pejvcnt of our 
national sa?>inle. The first p*o*ip typieally performs lea.st well, and hy 
a. wide margin. 
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TIh' jural slMtiiiiMit^ do .-min»*v. hut 1« itor l»ut siiil w**!! U-low i^..* 
i!;it iiiir.i! u\ Fiually. llii' :illl';H'iit >ul lurh .-tutlents o.xnu-tl xh*^ 
ii:tn(»i:;if :i \ i*i'air<- <-oii<ir1riU i\ J»\ an iiJHMMl;iiit in:']';rin. ll !Si-i.:ir from 

of t iit* n->]MiT!(KMit i> a!sr> n vitiii fin Tur in iiis \v\ v\ ni richit x i»i!H»ni. 

Sin<I«Mjts \\'\t\i jian iils wlm Inn i- <ini\ :i ;rr:uli' rn lKK)! i*iiu<*aTit>ii jmm - 
foMM It'.'iri w**!] of As llu- of jli'' |i:u-**i!; i'(hu*ati<»]i iii< i-ra-rs 

to |>o.--T Jijjjli si'ii^H)! ion. tiu* ]-<'T'forni:5nrp K vri of f]iii<l 

inrrruM's 111* in ifn* ti\r a!*i'as <rf <']iii-vj liH-ui .MSr^'^sHMj, 

Tin' |^*rf<jnna:u-i' of black n»>'*^)]i<li*iiTs war ;-niisi>t<'iitly Ulov/ \ 
iialioiial avi-r'a^rv aiitl ijv llu- <'as<» 4)f s<-i<-:HV as iiiu<-h us ITf ikmci-mI. I'iu* 
s< ii'n''r ll. tu also f( Viv;;>ii^l tli;it inaii* rfSpoiiii'.'Jit> ;^i-JKM'aiiy ? f >riii 
I'trl ii-r tii.iri ft It I.I U' ns) •>;nli'iiTs. 

S'ii<- ri^\';-:'S4* wu-stMU* in iiii* t-ast* <tf wriuu^*' aiul ■n*a(liii«r, and ahn^isf 
no ilillVi t'n<-f was foniul in tin- can' of rit i < M^llip a3;w iifi-riM uiv. Tjics'.' 
fiiMliii«rs and nuiny Mutw tliat iniiiht lw» um iw ioiu^l do iiuiicd i-aiso i lial- 
li*.-:tiin<r *jUvst ions for ot!ij<*atoi s a?id iaytni-ii n3iki\ 

With in tiu» past vt^aj-tiu* National AssrssisnMit pro;rranj ]jas n:ad<» a 
sJt'aily flloH 1of.\j»!aiu ijs iiiofU.] :ind iiu't hods T<» s! ail jikmjjIx-is of iht* 
Statt* 1 >t'f tartniv uts<d' 5 *diu*at iuij of t hi* vai'ions St atrs. 

Two worksliojis fiM*tlu*sc })('!'si»iinf] w-r»nM-on(hirt<Ml. oup in 11^71 aiid 
oni- in li*T:i, As a i*<-su]t of thrsi^ Avoi*ksh(q»s and otiji-r (-(Hitacts niadt* 
at tl.«** various Stati* capitals, the invtiiotN and pro^vdnivs of Nation!}! 
A--^yssini'Ut atv Ihmu^ :idf»pt(*ti wlu-n snitahU- nt rhc Siatc U viA as the 
\ ;it ions States attt-n I pt rodcicnnifu-tln'ir !n\ i*lsof stnd.rfu ai-liit vcnienu 
id t.-n in n's|>onsi» to State K»;ris]at io!i i*ct|n;riii*r sjirh rtefion. 

Si::.dh-r iMhi<-Mriou;d units havt* .mI-*o cxprcjsstHl inten*sr in an<l liavi* 
adoj)UM! part t)f the Xatiunal Assi^ssnient model ami iji<»th(Mls: for 
e\aniph\ Moiu;.':(>TMery ( ounty. Mih, ami S.^n Hen iiinli no, Calif. 

l*:-jii/nient anuMi^'tlio States that have Tised at least some of tiu* 
National Assissincnt methods and proet^ihiix^s aiv < \»iHiee(ient. Iowa, 
.Xlassaehi'seUs. aiid Maine. Sinei* miinv States are only now in th*» plaii- 
n)n<: sta«re for sjicli state\vi(Je assessMieiits. tlie list Will pow loiijjrer ns 
the«* phms nndoria!iz(». 

b\)y instnnee. only recently inein?;<MV. of the stuiV visiied Slah»s fmcJi 
as Minm^sota- A!irsonri. (\>h»rado, und WvoniinAr. How- are these datn 
utilized^ 

lie,irinrr;i^«j: early rids year the sl:ifl' of Xntioiud Assessment has 
nctively (Micoiira^rivl the ?lse of its jnaterials and datii hv State snper- 
intendents of ])nMii* instruction and tlieir staffs ns well as hy indi- 
viiln;ils and or«vainzations not directly roniiected witli American 
education. 

Task forces :nn1 conferences liave lieen and are heinir orirani/ed 
foi- t!ie purpose of inttM-pretinc the sireut mass of National .\f=;scs<- 
ment data alr^^idy in l)eine:, Fui'theruions the stall' has pjcit icipaled 
in national, re<riomd. State, and local conf{'rences sponsoivd hy a vide 
^iroup (?f firofessiorial and lay orn^ani /anions. 

NatioJial assessment's teclinical lepoi-ts are factual and detailed. 
au<l do n<*t attempt— I re]>eat, do not atteujpt — to nuiVe interpreta- 
tions or value judainents concerning th(» tiiuliuirs for edncational pi-ae- 
litioTiers and decisionmakers. 



S;.M-<- tiils *5- ])<.r i'lnirrin*^ <,( iht- stjifT. -Jt'j>r l^avo nrc!) t:iki-n 
4-nnr:^ti.»^^ |>o!i»'ym:*k<T<. :um\ llu* lay ])ul»lir. 

:v. '^Ii'h] I)V rarUal n-aiiiu^r 1»nof in^ptvtion, Xationnl .\ i--.-- 

ni;';itH?n> iJ! ^iTih rto obtnin int<'risiv<* .-tu(lk^ wljii-h would yicM inf*^r- 
pn-t;iTion lanital »1f» for^-urrjcuhun iliM't^Iojmienr. clus^^rooni prai-r^v*, 
■ '.\r]K»f)k j)re]>aration. 

( ^iri*4'iiT ly n coiimnTtK* of the Xationul S<-ienre Tcuct^^^'^ As^ocia- 
\\im i< :rT work s^n(^^'ill;:r tlio s^-ieiia* Jrjts o]>tnino<! in tUf first ^issivs- 
itW'iiT. l)isr-wssion:=; Miixl^^rway to rstahlisli othor task fun-vs To 
-luiiy \;ir]ou< a(•!lio^•(MIK*l^^ <}at:i. 

Sonie of *i]ie or;ra 1)1 ziit ions witli wjiidi tl?os(» discussions jiro takii;;! 
]i]iM'v ;n*(» t 'ic Aiii('i*i<*ais Asso<»iatii>'i of Sdiool Admin i<trutors and the 
Xrfiional Council for tlso Social Studies. 

In Ot'tolnT a coiif<*iTiu*(» is In^iu^ hold with I'osoarch directors of 
ail iiilK»i-s of the (\)nncil of (ircat City Schools for the purpose of 
cxaminin^r tiu^ National Assessniciit data from t)u» urban centers in 
or<ler to iK-ttcy uTidcistard the levels t)f jx^rfornumce of students in 
rlicse cities. 

Finally, wliat us(^ Tni*/ht he n.ado of Xational Assr»ssinent data in 
the rase f>f Federal planninjr and nroL'^rain-:;? A'^ Xational As-e-s- 
nic'it irrftiiei's moi-e and in(u*e })enchuiai-k data aii<l adds to its pro;ri-css 
dalM in 10 learninir areas, the ninnber of possible studies based u]>*ui 
thv c ih)ta •rivatly nndtiply. 

rroc'-];nvs are now Ihmu^t est al>li si km! whend\v se*-*oiidary us<^rs 
will be 'iblo to tap tliis larjje data bank. For instnnee, it is antiVipared 
tli; i -^ttHT ineiiib<M's of tlu^ Xnti^^nal (Vntor of Fducational Staitistics 
:u)i\ ilie riuht-to-reatl pro^r^-ain niiirht v.isii Vi rondu<-r ^tutbcs bas^ d 
\}\H)n X'ati<*nal Asscssuiont tlata wliirh \\<.ul<l provide "tUvabnible 
ii^f'^rncuion reijnrdin^ the 7iature of the tarjizet areas for future Fed- 
r;:d |»i-o::rani= m education. 

X'ation:d Asse-:^?nent <lMi\ ]>rov!de li.e most covnvdc^to look at tlu^ 
])roli]e of ethwatioinil achievement of youn<r Amer icans today. As sn<-h, 
it is an iiivabial)je resource for edn(*atiou planners at both the Federal 
and State level. 

It is I'ea.sonable to assujne /hat in the future as in the p;..,;. Federal 
policymaker? in educatio)i will 1m^ confronted with diflicult titrations 
comnai-able to those of the ^'Sputnik" era. and with leofjslative ques- 
tions tl^at lead to le^rislation such as the XDEA Act of 10.>S. 

Conceivably fi lar^je bank of data eonceroin^ the educational ]jer- 
forma nee of younjr Americans would be a source of information of in- 
calculable value when Fedcml policy make i-s are fac^^d with questions 
such as thcBC. 

Chau'mari PKiuvrxs. Tour Xational Assessment is funded by <rraiits 
from tlu* Office ol* Education primarily ? 
Mr. Ahmanx. T]iatisno:ht,sir. 

Cliairrnan Pkrkixs. Who or«rnnI/ed the Xational Assessment o-ronp ? 

^[n ITA7J ii"JT» The Xational Ar^sessment desiijA was or<ranixe<l ])y an 
ex])l()ratory committ(H^ headed by Ralph Tyler and a ^rronp of eduea- 
toi's and finuled by t!»c Carnegie Corp. Tlie period from 1001: to 1900 
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\\i\s hu ^rclv roiiiuliitioii sni)i)ovt(icl us uii oxplurittory devoiopin.^ instrn- 
moiit soddn<r out >:jiinpliii<r prowKliires. ^ , 

Data collection bciruii in I'JGi). Dimiig tliut year tlic Ldncatioii Coin- 
ini^'^ion of the States M'as asked to take it ovcv from a nnniOer of 

Chaii'nian Pkrkixs. Have you recently nuide a complete evahiutioii 
of title I as to the results obtained in tlic various States and school 
districts local school districts of the country, your organization i 

Ml* Hazlkit. No. The National Assessiuent design, the snmi^les 
dnnvn. are of such character that they can report only national and 
regional results. They cannot report State results, let alone school 

auiinnan Pi-ukixs. Have you evaluated title I from a national and 

regional level? ^ . i ^ c 

^Ir. HAZLKT'r. No, not directly. We have evaluated segments ot the 
poindation which, to a large extent, are served by title I, such as the 
central citv and remote rural areas, but not the direct eiicct of tlie 
Ie<nslation* simply subgroups which title I largely serves. 

Tliafc does not 'mean, though, national assessment as an evaluative 
tool might not be utilized and we are in 2 weeks, as Dr. Ahmanii 
said, going to meet M-ith the research directors of the Great Cities 
Council to see if the particular kinds of iiistrmneiuts, ^vhich are not 
standardized tests, can be of anv use in the Great Cities particiihrrlv. 

Ciuiirmnn Pkhkixs. I believe^yon stated that the rural areas, froin 
a national viewpoint, are lagging far behind the suburban areas of 
the country insofar as quality education is concerned, am I corrects 

Mr. IlAznKTT. Eight. 

Chairman Pf.rkixs. What is your suggestion as to how we are going 
to increase the level of education in the rural sections of the country 
to bring it up to the national norm? In your judgement, ^vhat is the 
best way to do that? .1 i 1.1 + 

Air. H\zLF/rr. I am not prepared to speak authoritatively on tliat 
subiect at all. There is a high correlation in the results between the 
(education level of a parent and the size and type of community, but 
I am not prepared to speculate on that 

Mr Aii^r.vxx. There is one feature of the data that may shed a 
little 'li£»-ht on the question. The deficit of the rural area is largest 
when we consider the kind of academic subjects that we normally think 
of as schoollike. . . t • n 

I am referrinir to science, reading, or writing and it i« Hess pro- 
nounced when we consider things that arc less schoollike. For in- 
stance, citizenship might well be done if one is to look at tiationnl 
assessment data and trv to prepare a program for rural areas. 

They would do a rather traditional thing, namely, concentrate on 
what people would call simple book learning, the basic skill5=. 

Chairman Pkrktxs. What I am driving at is whether we should 
have the separate jn^oirram, in addition to what we presently have, to 
do a better job from the standpoint of improving elementary and sec- 
ondary education in tlie rural areas? Do you have any suggestions 
nlona'thatlhie? 

Mr. HAZunT. The chairman recognizes. I am sure, soinc ot tlie trials 
and tribulations that national assessment had in coming . ito being 
^Yitll the opposition of the school administration. 

S0-SG5— 72 7 
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Cliairmaii Pkrkixs. Yes; I luulerstniul it takes luiineron.s yeai*s to 
get it. 

yiv. IlAZLKT-r. Xow ^ve find Or)-percent cooperation, incidentally, 
in the schools that nve in onr sample, hut it has been ow policy that Ave 
do not interpret oi* speculate on the dara but that Ave do air<rrese?ively 
take onr data to organizations Avho, upon iioinij: thrcmo-h it. mieht 
eonm out Avith reeonnnendations. 

Tliis qnostion that yon jnst posed is one that Ave eortainly will i*n- 
deavor to take to States and to the rnral educators hecansj the data 
does show a need similar to that in the central cities. 

Chaii'inan Peukixs. Title L as yon know, is desijriied i)riniaiMly for 
the low-income rui-al ai-eas and the irlietto sections in ceutrnl cities. 
In your judoinent. do we need that ty])e of a prooi-am to continue in 
the future? 

Mr. Amr.AXx. If one looks at the National Assessment data for the 
extreme iimev city, the answer wouhl Inive to be, ''ves." Tlie extreme 
inner cities, as I pointed out. are slightly less than'lO percent of our 
.^am])le and it deals with the core, the poor, the deprived and (lisa(l- 
vantaged area. 

If the deficits are large, if people as a group fall below the iintional 
avei'age for 0, 13, and 17 groups and the adults — the four ch^issifica- 
tion."-: — vou will imrmally find the largest deficit there. 

Furthermore, when we check the. black I'espoudents. airain the de- 
ficit is large. If one checks the level of parental education ;iud finrls the 
grade school parent and then tests the child of the grade school parent, 
the deficit is again large. 

I do believe that at least in a gross way we identified a target popula- 
tion here that needs help andtiiile I can help. 

ifr. riA/j.KT'r. T would like to ])oint out the State of Connecticut re- 
centlv ])o)nted out a State assessment on readiujcr. using the Xationnl 
Assessment materials and model. The northeast ]iart of the country 
consistently scores superiorly in all of the subjects in which we assess 
the students. 

Connecticut, as a State, in reading scored higher than the national 
median, higher than the regional median, excent that its biggest cities 
.scored lower than the biggest cities of the region or the biggest cities 
of thejSiation. 

To me that then becomes a point that should be addres.scd within 
the States, that. hereby contrast may be a worse situation maybe than 
other larger cities have. 

rhairman Pkt^ktxs. Ix^t me thank yon gentlemen. Ton have been 
most helpful to the committee. 

STATEMENT OF EUGENE SAMTER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CON- 
TEEENCE OF LAEGE CITY BOARDS OF EDUCATION OF NEW 
YOEK 

Chairman Picmaxs. Our next witness is Di*. Eugene Samter, ex- 
Gcntive secretary of the conference of large city boards of education 
of New York. 

Doctor, identify yourself for the record and ])roceed in any uuin- 
ncr you j^rcfer. Without objection your statement will be inserted in 
the record. 
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Mr. Sa:siti:i:. Tluuik you, .Mr. ('hainuMii. I hiwv ;\ staliMnfut, 
c()])ic^s of wliicli I Iiaw plafcnl on tho t:il)l(\ 

(1iairni;iii PtM kiiis >roniluMS of the IIcmho ( 'oiiunittiv on Kdiim- 
tiou and Laboi'— until last inontlu as a .stall' humuIum- of ol" Ni'W 
York Stat(-s lar.L^cst city scliool <Iistrif1^^. I had the iys])onsil>ility ol 
assos.sinjr FcMloral lo^-isIaVion ami pivparina" t(;stiniony in tins n'«i:ird to 
1)0 pirscntcMl to tins Connnittoo, tlio appropriations ('onnniittM' and to 
tluMiTonntprparts in tlip S(Mlat(^ 

In niv prpsont role a.s oxocntivo socretai-y of the confcMvncc of Iar<>v 
ritv l)oards ()f education of Xcw York State — an or^*nnixation iv])- 
resentiuiT- Xow York's five, larsze.st city school districts of Hidhdo. Ne\v 
York City, Koche.ster, Syracuse, and* Yonkers---l \vas ai>ain o-jven^ the 
o])portnniiy to ])j'epai'o and to i)resent reaction.s concerninjz KSKA. 
and otlier educational sui)port proiri'iuns of the P'ederal (Tovern.nient- 

In tlie preliminary stages, 1 was surpri.'^ed and rhaizrined to lind 
that little, if any, of the pivvious ])resentatif)ns contained a c<ni^)re- 
liensive statement of pnhlic school fiscal nolicy. 

We have mentioned re(n'dei*iniz national jjriorities in order that 
j)nhlic echicatioii and its financial support he lield in hii>-her esteem, yet 
we have failed to describe this higher esteem. 

We have not innde clear the I'ationale wlii^-h leads us to the con- 
elusion that pnhlic education is a concern of local. Stah^ ami Xa- 
tional sio*nificanee such that it demands higher placement in our scale 
of values. 

T can think of no more apprnpi'iate time to correct wliat we have 
ovei'Iooke<l in the ])ast than at meetinj^s ricsiirnated as oversi^-ht hear- 
inii's. To understanfl our view of the PVdej-al role in nnhli<" educa- 
tional policy, it is first necessary to outline the ros])onsibilities of the 
othei' partners — State and local school districts. 

Xew York State is charired hy its eonstilution with the res])f)nRi- 
hilily of maintainin<jf and adequately financinir a public education 
svstem. P'l-oni that initial char<ie has evolved a State ])oIicy which in- 
cludes the ^roal of as.snriiur quality and equality of educational o])])oj'- 
tunity for every child, with that ir^^al to bo most efTectively accomp- 
lished within tfie framework of local a(lai)tability to meet h^cal needs. 

Jxecent comt decisions have reminded States Buch as Xew York that 
there is a credibility ^ap between i^reachment and i)raetice in this re- 
nfard. From .some, ho cases, it appears that the quality of a child's 
education as measured in ])er pupil e.xpenditui'es dependscm j>eoa-rapInc 
a('(*ident. 

Consequently, the Conference of Lar^i*e City Boards of Education 
j)ro])oses that the objective of the Xew York State. Ijeofislature he to 
move toward full fimdiu": hy the State of total educational costs. 

There are thi*ee imperatives for this lon^-]*anfrf> objective: First, a 
I'etention .of local control of local educational policies and ])rograms 
with concomitant accountability: second, a fonnula for disti-ibntinp; 
school funds which reco^^nizes educational needs based ou variable 
costs of ]>ronframs suitable for all types of pupils; and third, a nieth^)d 
of raisin-ir revenue for schools which reduces or elindnaie.s reliance on 
re<rre.'^sive tax ba.ses and recognizes the impact of municipal ovei-- 
Inirdcii. 

Xow the obvious que.stix^n is how does all this involve the Federal 
Govei nment? There are at least three coimections. First, the reminder 
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tliat the StuU'S uj-e fjulinirto provide oqiial ('diicatioiinl oj)iioi'tiinity is 
l)asi'il oJi thi}- Fi^dcral <-oii?ftitiitioiui1 eiijoijulcT tlian ]io Srut'.* shaii 
deny to any iK'i*son witliiii its jurisdiction tlie cq\ial pi*otoctioii of tlie 
law.s. 

Second. State and local i-esonroes for iinancin*r are (»xliaiist^^d. Intlie 
largtv cities like Xew Yoi'k tlie situation can be siieciiictly described as 
one of l)urixeoning ne(*ds versus decreasing resources. 

'J'liis kind of ei-edibility gap can only lesult in social, educational 
and liiiancial bankruptcy, unless there is greater Fedorul iivolvemeiit 
in school linancing. 

Third, and related to the al)ove, the Fedci-al Govennnent lias a 
^'ested interest in the educational systems as tliey impinge upon ])rob- 
lenis ol' national scoi)e, sncli us poverty and nncinployment. 

As a basic premise, thei-efore- the Conference of Liii-ge ("ity lioai'ds 
of Education holds that education is both a State responsibility ami a 
jiational fiiiidamental interest. Tlie role of the Fedei-al GovcTnineiit 
should vary to the extent the State assumes its responsibility in equal- 
izing the HnancinfT of education and to the extent that special na- 
tional concerns are identified. 

What M'e are saying is that the national interest in providing tpiality 
and equality of educational .opportunity reflects a dicliotoiuous thrust 
First, it calls for a Federal contribution to require and/or stimulate 
New Yoi^k and other States to move to\vard equalizing the iliMuicing 
of education. 

This can be accomplished by means such as general education aid, 
education j'eveinie sharing and general I'eveiuie sharing. Impending 
adoption of H.R. 14370 is a significant first step in this direction. 

Second, and equally important, the national partnership role calls 
for Federal funding at the level of authorization for areas of special 
iiational interest such us education of the economically disadvantaged, 
education of the handicapped, career education and areas impacted by 
Federal activity. 

Mr. Chairman, it is at this point that my testimony refers specifically 
to ESEA title 1. 1 1'ecall with vivid pleasure the time some 7 years ago 
wlien the Cliairman of this Committee described the int-ent and design 
of ESEA title I, of which he was a major architect and proi)Onent. 

ESEA was a master stroke. I use this complimentary term advisedly, 
for ESEA title I had and has the special capability of' addressing itself 
to both fundamental and special national interests. 

It recognizes the need to equalize educational opportunity, but it 
focuses with tunnel vision on the most significant obstacle to the 
achievement of that objective; that is, the problem of poverty which 
works to disequalize educational opportunit}^, particularly in the large 
cities. 

How Avell has it worked ? In the brief time since having been notified 
of these hearings, it has not been possible to collect current informa- 
tion h\om all cities that I represent. Let me remind the committee, 
however, of testimony presented to it by Buffalo School Superintend- 
ent Joseph Manch in 1069. 

He reported stativStically significant gains in reading and arithmetic 
achie\'ement for childi'en involved in a title I program of remedial as- 
sistance. In addition, pre- and post-test measurement of boys and girls 



in :i tiile T |ir('-kiji(l(*;*irMrtoii pi-orrnini sJiowed ir;iiiis of S ;im(1 :» jMiiuts 
ill iiilelliu'oiR'e i|iu)ti('iit. 

Til'.', V,)71-7'2r cViilp.atioii.s (if tlio same or <iiiiihii- title' I ])roiiTa:u?? in 
Buifnlo ariaiii hIkjw statistic-ally siixnilicaiit crain?. pariicnlarly so in tlio 
lire-sc-liool pr,();:j:raiiis \vliorc I.Q. o-niiis of about 1(J |Joi])r:: iiavo hoon 
rccordecL 

Of courses we must iieitlKM* ovi'riiit(M ]jrot nor iiiisiiikM pivt sd- 
callod liard data f^Min?, any nioro tliaii wt' slioidd accept prLvijntoiisI v 
tlic innc]i-pii).)]i(»iy.c^d recent report that sclioojinur liaj^ liii!t- elVeit 
ill ri'duciiifT ])ovcrty. 

At t lie very least we can ffay tlnit there is evidence that llu* ]ari»"<' 
cities in Xew Vork a^-e ^^eai-od to use KSKA title I eiiVetively. Therels 
niidonhtedly truth to tlie contention tliat certain lockstep c*o!ic(»pts of 
instruction are hari iiiir our i>atli to more circctive use of Federal funds. 

Yet. the major olnstacle is still inadecjuatc a])])ropriati(uis. 'Hie 
Syracuse, X. V.. school district, for exani]ile. repf)rts that its HCl-lOTii 
title 1 allocation served 7,.'>0() puipils at iiii aver;ti»:e expenditure of 
sliirhtly more than $400 per ])iipiL 

Vet, they have jilans on the back burner, so to S])cak. -A-iicrebv thcv 
could serve an additional 1.200 eligible pupils M'ith an o\'erall averaire 
expense of $000 per pupil. Tlie. outline of these plans is attached to 
my printed stiitcment. 

There are other examples, iueludinir the response by the Piiiiralo 
public schools to a questionnaire distributed by the chairinau of this 
coiniiiittee in July 1971. In that instance, it M'as indicated that KSEA 
title I funds amounting to some $5 million in lSXU5-iOG7 wouhl have to 
be increased to meet unavoidable eo.st increases but could ^effectively be 
increased nearly live times that amount. 

Since 1960, the Federal Government has enncted over $00 billion 
worth of legislation to rcdi 'ess the eiivironiiiental, })liysiea]. or other 
factors which deny all children an e(]ual educiitiouul op]iortimity, 
to provide vocational and adult .schoolinc:, to strenirtheii public and 
private education from preschool age through adulthood. 

The laws were passed, hut the money was never produced. About $^0 
billion was appropriated, a proini.se only 38 percent honored. 1 fully 
realize that this criticism might better be focused in the heariniis of 
another committee. 

But it is iniportant to point out to (diis committee in its over.'=i<i:ht on 
title I effectiveness that, given only partial funding, it is souiewliat 
illogical to expect ns.suraircc that the legislative goals for title I will 
be achiev(Kl. 

On the contrary, anything less than full funding may well he false 
economy, especially as it spells premature death or disfignivmejit of 
an idea so W(dl conceived. 

Mr. Chaii'inaii, on the topic of presentlv authorial prograins these 
remarks have been limited primarily to ESEA title I. Manv of the 
same remarks, howe\'?er, conld be extrapolated as an ovoi'all assess- 
ment of present and pending legislation affecting schools. 

Ill particular, I am grateful for tlie opportunity to record a state- 
ment outlining a suggested public school fiscal policy which inter- 
faces local, State, and Federal governments in a coinniou effort to 
acjiieve quality and eqiuality of educational opportunity. 

Thank yon for this opportunity to testify, 

(The attachment referred to follows:) 
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Admtional Nei:i> rou KSKA 'J'itlk I Kumis in Sykaci'sk. N.Y. 

A. hitiTrst Ontorca SiluMiis U SfIuM»Is of TifH) children eacli) 
.M:iny cliiUircii. rents .ind nienibers tJio coimn unity are sejirdiins for 
nlCeninte ediiejitioiuii projjnnns. Three iiinjor ^oals th.it seem to l>e shjired hy the 
j;reat. nmjnrit r of the e]nIUien, paieiits, tearliers iiiul niemhei'K of thi' (Mnuniunily' 
at-hiryre :ire : 

1. The scJiool must lie sjife and se<-urf so llmt the educat.i<»nal activities 
ean lake phue without i»liYsieal or mental tlireat to tiie students and staff; 

*J. Tlie commiinity must liecomo more involved witii the s(«hool — ;i partner — 
since the sehoid will fail without the support of t he eomniunity : anU 

The school must he ^rejired toward individualized instnurticm so that 
e;ich child will he ejlurateil to the potential of his own in<lividual ahility. 
A type of sell or d wliittli meet^ all three of tlie tronls is an interest centeietl 
sehool. Such a seh(»ol would luive the folhwins ohjwtives: 

1. To estahlish ;i in-o^j nun /school in which the curriculum is hiiilt around 
(•(•rtain interest nreas t'onunt^nly shared hy the student hody : e.;?., school of 
journjilisni, and pro^rnnn of i>orformin;; art ; 

'J. Ti> assure all students wlio attend or participate in such it scli(»ol <)r 
l»roj:rani that tlie normal skills and coneei)ts found in tlie general school 
will he inelmled in the curriculum : 

a. To eapitali'zc on tlu* interest of the students hy havinir tlic sM-calhnl 
acjidemic discipline of Knp;lish, social stmlies, mathematics and science 
tau.irht hy usiiisr materials, !>rojeots and other resources which cmpiiasi'/c the 
common interest of the stti(U*Jits. For eNaiiil>le, in a school of i»<^rfoniiin;j; arts, 
th(^ poems, dances*, soiij^s ami plays wliieli were current at tlic time of (he 
Civil War would he inclmle.l in the unit conrso on tlie war ; 

4. To n):ikc it j>(>ssihle fi»i' students witli certain interests K» eny:ay:c in 
independent research and projects as well as ;:roup activities which further 
tlicir skills and knowh^dfje in :nid of a certain interest area, Kor exnniple. in 
a s«-h(M»l of line arts, a stiidtMit mij;ht ilo deej> research Hotlin ami write 
a i»l:jy ahout his life : 

T). T«» mak(* it possihle to have hoth students and fa^'iiliy who xliare com- 
mon interests to he located and parlitripatiujir in a luntied proy:ram. F«»r ex- 
ample. S(Kial s1iuli(?s tcaehevs who an* very interested in llio jicrlorndn^ 
arts would tend to he much more rcM-eptive to individualization of instruc- 
tion in a scliool of the performing arts than in a ;:eueral school : 

u. 'Vo have stmhmts— !)oys and y:irls — l'»lack. Wiiite. Ued. Yo'low. rich and 
IH)or — who slmre common interosts attend the same school. Not hecause <»f 
somi* socini-enpneeriuf; hut hecause IlK^y want to as shown !>y their interests : 
7. To reduce the incidents of school tai<liness and ahsent<»eism i»y i»rovi<l- 
in;,' a proirrani/school in which tlio students liave alrca<ly indie:ited an in- 
terest a^ evideiieed hy their selection ; 

J^. To provi<le n safe and secure setting: wherein norm ill e<lncalional de- 
velopment ran take place hy imploniciitin;; a scliool/i)roj;rain geared to 
keepinv: stmlents* interest(Nl and involved ; 

1>. To eiiconraso parental involvement in the cdneati(nial process of llieir 
children hy part icipntinj; in stn<leiit projects and attendiiij; siudcut iierf<»rm- 
nnces : ami 

30. To improve and enlinnce the inias:e (»f the educational insjiiution in 
the eyes nf the local eoniinunity hy provi<Iin;; an int(»n*st (-enter scIkmiI/ 
proj^ram with which tlie conuniinity can identify and take pride in. 
Such schools would need funds for: 

1. Uc'traininir of staff, 

2. Kental of f ieiliti(?s, and 
Variouf^ types of equipment. 

B. Additional fund!=5 arc also needed in the following areas : 

3. Kxpanded services for the menially r(»tarded ; 
2. Kxpanded eounselinp: services; 

More reseriroli and testing fumls to insure that education.al fiecountability 
hecomes a reality : 

4. Funds for pnhlic relations activities which will instruct the community in 
the jiositive projjnims hein;^ carried out hy tlie district ; and 

fv. Funds for more c^olofflcal and field trips. 

duiinuan Pf.rkixs. Let mc ask you a question. Dr. Samter, conccrn- 
inof yonr hiirli iHTcentagc of oraiu in title I. In your cities in JsTcw York 
has til is 1)0011 o;i'e}iter in tho hi^i your tlmn horotofore or can you say 
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you luivc* just roiiu* a('r()s.s hethM' ways of evaluating: actual accomplisli- 

lUOIlt i 

^Ii'. Samtkh. As I iii(li<-att'(l. Mi*. Cliaii inaii, tin* units on tlio joli — ro- 
roiitly my a|)|)oiiitiiiont made it difiicult to rollcM't evidonc^^ Jioni all live 
i-ition, hnt the Olio indication 1 had was from my lionic city, liuH'alo. 

CUaifiiuni PkiUvixs. You say that was a ;zain of 10 points t 

Mr. Samtku. Yes: that was a :rrcatcr \ix\\\\ than in the same* pro<rrani 
*\ years before that. It docs a])pcar from eonffrenc(»s we Inive had and 
dis<-nssions wi* have had that wc arc learniii<jf how to do the job b(»tter. 
AVcare^ri owin<r ni> in KSKAtitlcI. 

Chairman Pkkkins. In conclusion, what is your siijj:^esti()n as to 
iin|>rovin<r tlic (piality of ednt ation in these cities yon mentioned for 
the rhihlrcii who n(*e(l it most I 

Mr. SAMTru. Are you referriiifr to the a<-tual use of title I funds ^ 

Cliainuan Pkkktxs. ^>s. Jiist liow do we im])rove the (jiiabty of ed tr- 
eat ion of the childroii who need quality education most I How would 
you ji;u«:'^est iinprovin*r title I ? 

^Ir. Saaitku. Tlie s[>(*eitii* sujj:;;esti()ns T ha\T ar(' these. 

rhairnian Pkkkixs. Thar is. to be eiTective and to .«erve t lie ehihlrcn 
it was inti'iidcd to Si'rvi* t 

Mr. Samtkk. "^'es. sir. I did mention, of coursi^ ina(liMiuate ap])ro- 
p!*iatious as tlie ma jor obsta' le. 

('h:iii*maii Pkkkixs. That is the major obsta<*le. inadecjuate fuiuliuir ^ 

Mr. Samtkij. Yes; it siiould be funded at the anthori/.ation level 
rather than sometlun<r loss than that. A> to the nse of funds, wlietliei- 
ihey arc* tht' amounts appr()])riated or authoi iy.ed. I would be inclined 
to airrec. bused on a e(^in-ensns of di.scussion with the iive-<-iry peojile. 
that tln' traininjif of teachers is the primary nse to whieh these funds 
r 111 be i)ut elbM'tively : that is, traininnr of tea<'licrs for teaehin^^ <lisad- 
vaniaired children. 

'J'iu' speeiiic objections thr.l Dr. Tiloidlcr of St. Louis made alr.iosi to 
a word 1 eon hi second and support. 

Chairman Pkhkix.s. Arc there any ([ucstions, ^Ir. Quie ? 

Viw ( jriK. ] have no »piestions. thank yon, at tlie moment. 

Chairman IV.ukixs. Thank you very much. You have been most 
hcll)ful. 1 want to ask tlie two /Lrcntlenieu with the National Assessment 
Asso<'iation to come back to testify because Mr. Quie lias some a<i<li- 
tional (luesl ions. 

^Ir. Qnr. Doctor, yon indicated the National Assessment model can 
be u^e<l by the States. Do you mean they could coiuIuim an :issessmeut 
]U'o<rr;Mn nsinir your model or can they use information you derived 
from your own study \ 

Mr. IIazlktt. The State can use the model, which is a saiui)lin^r of 
po])nlation an<l also the actual materials which have been released in 
our i-e])Oits item by item and up to half of all of those we have u^cd 
bcinir in the public domain. 

Tlu' State of Connectiout hns done it in readin<jf and T understand 
the State of Maine is c()nsideriii<r that. Iowa has used them. Mont- 
iromery Coimty, ISId., is considering using them along with others. 
Yes: it ran be rcpli(^ated. 

^Ir. Quii:. When they do this, isiTt it true that they don't just nse 
the information that pertains to their State hut have to use the whole 
region? Don't you issue the reiK)rts nationally by ri»gions^ 



Mr. 1\.v/aa:t'\ When I stiy thry w^o it. tliut n)o;:n^ thoy use lip* unMlrl 
in rn»hlii(*t llirir own as ^(-ssitiJut - iiii'j thoii rlii'i:- n-siilt* Uu»y iiiv. 
Ci}Miy.:i\v V. itli tin* reiri(^3i oj-wirli t he Nation. 

(>: ir.. AVIiy doiTt yr>u hivak down yoni' data In- Sratt»s inslrad 
of f i(r. !K'V it 1 »v I'cirions ^ 

Mi-. if.\/.?'r;rr! Thero arc {)or]i liistorical ami Hiianrial I'i'Mrons Tnr 
that. >:;itional A^.-vssiiirj;t i)i-ol)al)Iy. h:\r]< in IIMm or !!^<N, would wwv 
have jroMfii ci:' the ;rroinul if it^ ha'd hvn\ or il' Stair sarnp]<^s iia<l Ikm^u 
(Irawn l»eca.u.-c.of the opposition and fear that it wouM h-ad to <oi!u» 
kind of imposition of a ntuional lestin^^ proiirnni oj- cnnienlnn;. 

Srr;null\, in ordoi- to <li-a\v valid saTnp:<-s in carli of the :>i) StaUv, 
it ^vo1:]d fuM-oiiie vastly expensive*, a vastly expensive pn)M;r:nij. AV<^ 
have not yet hud per])'ap»s the expeitise in this kind rA niethodolo^i^ 
to warrant that e\peni?e at this moment. 

])]•. Aliinaini nu*rht *rlve some lonirh fiirniv of what tliat ad,ditioM;:l 
eost nd.vht b(\ 

Mr. IviiMAXX. To lepoi't National Assessment flatn by eaeh Sttite. 
:)0 sepai-ate States rathei- than hy four i-e/jions as wv now do, wonid 
prohahlv add aronnd s-hK\i)oO to*i?r)0<).0(Mi of costs ])er State ])er year. 

You can sec very quiddy it \vould air.onnt to hw^o quantities of 
nionev. The prol)lem is sinvily this: Yon n<»ed to Iravc a fairly larire 
sample in order to have relialde results. To obtain that sam]>]e means 
eidar«jin<r onr pr^'^nt mitional sample, whieli is 80.(>0() to 0().nO(^ 
sev(»riil times over, or many times over. 

3rr. QriK. Sni)T)ose all of the States wanted it. Wonldn't it eost le;--s 
for vou to do it tlian for each State to use yonr model and conduct it 
themselves'!? 

Mr. ITazu-tt. This would have many advantai^es if iiuh^ed the State 
asse.*^.siuent and the national assessment were one. Our stand t()\var<l 
the States has been vei'y simple: namely, wc have ^onc thi-onnfl; nnieli 
-svork and spent many dollars developing educational objectives m 
10 leai'ninfr areas. 

AVc have th^n in tei'ms of these objectives developed CNci-cises, as 1 
said, for test items and (here are manv hundi*eds of these. AVe hav(» 
data about them. Wc feel they arc ^rood, vei'y good indeed. 

Why should a State have to go throu<rh and do all of this aiiJiui. 
Wc have offeied them the objectives, the exeicises that have b<»en 
released for their use if they w'-ant to use them, but it has been their 
clioiee, not ours. 

3[r. Qt'iK. I I'ccall in the late lOGO's there was a ^reat fear about 
Xational Assessment, but I think it has been on the wane. 1 have talked 
to many educators since then who were sti'ongly opposed who now 
thiidc we need Information in order to make wise adjustments about 
extension of I^SEA, for example. 

IMr. ITA7.i.KrT. The point is now very often, "Why haven't yon told 
us moi'C about ethnic ^rou])S and about States and more about the 
in]>ut \'anab]es that might be associated with output oi' achievement 
Jevols?"' Tlu»se are the questions I get. 

Mr. Qirn:. I gather you are going to provide infoi'mation based on 
ethnic groiii)S, are you not ? 

^fr. ITazlf.tt. At the moment, yes. 

3Ir. QuiK. Dr. ITazlett indicated it. 
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^Ir. II.\7.unT. We luv <riviiinr tho costs and fXi->en.-cs ii:\nlvi'<l in 
Si>niii*^]i- vuiiM-i<^au p-onps and Mexican ;ind concentrations of Pninto 
iUr;u:> and Culuns: AVe will identify the ])i'oblenis this year and iret 
(Tot (lata to i'i^ if M-o should incorpoi-ate it snl)se4nently. 

^^\\ (ivu:. When yon say on pa<re 4 yon are lindin;r variation? in 
pnpil perfonuanec In' HX-ioecononuL- groupings o.nd ethnic <rronps, ho\v 
wonld von explain that ? . 

:\rr. \Lv/A.i:ri\ Tliat listinir i^^ of tlie tliinirs that National Asse>^;nient 
now i'eels confident it can do. We do feer it is poe^sihle to report jnst 
as \\c ])avc> done in l^lack/noiiblack and al^o in the edncational level 
of th- i)ar?Mn, tlie variations in pnnil pei-formance. 

"We :vonM like to extend tlmt to tiie Spanish-snrnanHMl popidation. 

>.rr. (^riv:. I see yon pist liave the hlaek/noTdilack now? 

Mr. ILv/AXTr. That is i-i^rht. We also liave some problems in gr-t- 
tiii"" wliat we think are the l)est socioeconomic indexe- of the respor^d- 
ent^. iKirtly her:nis(> of the youth of the i-esponden.ts and the privacy 
of data, inva-^ion of privacv in ^^^ettinir certain kirids of information. 

Mr. Qrir.. I wonlthrt tl/ink there really r^hoidd he any valid, any 
p-eater disa.liTcenient oi* any valid disa*^reement with having: infor- 
mation hy States because if yon divide thenx into black ''nonblad:. 
that is abont as sensitive an area as you can reach altliou^ih school 
p(M)ple :\vv nor as concoi-ned tlieiv because they are not responsd)le foi- 
vlie i thni<* makeup of tlieir children, but they are responsible for their 

own work. J.^ ^- 

Mr. Ha/j.f/it. Thei-e Avere at least 30 State? vhat attended tiie Na- 
tional Assc^sjnent State assessment woi-kshops this summer, all of 
which ai-e at s^ome staire of development. They arc nsin<r theii- own 
l)lannin<r. They have different goals and objectives and dilTerciit in- 
struments. 

Mr. Qrii:. Is the information that you will have by re«r3on now ^omii 
to l>e intei'pivted some wav so a layman on the Education and Labor 
Connnittee can nnder.stan^ Avhat yon are pulling together. Are there 
li-oing ro be certain interpretations of it or recommendations that 

come out? . t ^ i 

Mr. AinrANX. Vfe certainly hope so. Our early eflorts. as mdicated 
in my piv.^entation, have been simply to lay oiit the data in a very 
factual way. Our curi'cnt ciforts ai-e to do not only that but also to 
hi'ingpeoidetogetberto talk about these things. , • vi , 

P'or instance, if all goes well in this coming year, it is quite hkely 
that each region will have some type of study group organized which 
would look at the data for that region, to begin to ask why, what does 
i« mean, ai'e we liappy or ai'c we sad abont these datm ? 

I an; sure that tlie question will be answered differently, depend- 
ing upon the paiticnhir learning area under consideration. We have 
aliout five or 10, indeed, the particular exercise or test item under 
consideration, arid thei'e are hundreds and hundreds of those. 

The nrol^iem in front of us then is the data interpretation prob- 
lem and the fact that the policy committee of the project feels these 
interpretations should be madc'by people closest to the problem. 

For instance, tlie Southeast is concei-ned abont its level of perform- 
ance and then the people from the Southeast, helped by others, I would 
hope, would really look at it and ask the "why's." 
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Mr. Qi IK. I notir-e nlso in iho l\}7l-7'2 iisonl year nii e\toiisi(»n r)f 
tIio work tliat you aro doin^r and one of tlieni is'tliis: to di'tcnuino if 
inputs <-an idcntiiii^d tliat seem to have a direct bearing: on odnca- 
tional iniprovenient. 

One of tlie nio^t important inpiit? in ednration i:^, of conrs(\ tearlicrr^. 
v.lnit kiinl of at^sessments; iiave von nnide of toarlior.-;? Is it oidy asK'ss- 
iiu'nt of tlio students and. tlierefore, it troes back dii ectly to teadicri=? 

Afr. AuMAxx. To tliis date the assessment has been exclnsivelv on 
the student. What does lie know? What does lie nndei'Stand? Wlint 
drw»s lie believe? Then by i-epeated assessment, how mijjflit tins have 
chantred in the r»-year i)eriod wliicli is the standard cycle of repetition. 

To date, no attention is bein^ given to the teacliei-, tlie .school, the 
coiniininity involvement, oi* home environment or wliatever. This ex- 
tension mentioned is very slippery and sadly, I fear, verv expensive. 

Mr. IIazlktt. Wliat we hope to do, first of alb is to identify thoi?o 
factors that niany people feel are impoitant. For example, the small 
clas.-; sizes are iinpoi'tant or. as vre heard this niorniii.<r« the expei-ienced 
ti^K'her opposed to inexperienced, and to identify those and then 
see what else can Ix* done, as in the Coleman and other kinds r)f studios. 

Third is to discuss costs to irot at those thinirs which wonld seeni most 
sio'niHcant and as we <ratlier the output data at the .^;v.ne time to brini: 
ill that and render correlation on it. 

y\v. QriK. Doirt you have to find it out in order to answer the ques- 
tion- as to whv these score as they do? Xow von lind out what t\\('\ 
(]o in different re<Trions of the country in ditl'erent economic <rroups. 
and will you find out M-hy. when you "study the educational in])utsif 

Mr. IlAZLiriT. That is rioflit. This is a ctuisus iratherimj- activity tliat 
does not in itself identify cjuisation or reasons for ditl'erences! 

Afr. Aii:\rAXX. There is often a decision as to actuab de) elo])iiiont 
on health incidences. One tbin<2: to find out is the incidence of measles 
or whatever. Another thin<r is to try to a.sstxMate the rise and fall of 
those data with, we will say, water sup]>ly i)rob]ems or sanitation luob- 
lems or whatever. 

Mr. Qt*n:. In this fiscal year you are ^oin<r to find out if von are 
;roin.£r to do it, if you decide to do it. What kind of time s])an 'will we 
be talking; about \vhen we see results from that ? 

!Mr. AinrAXX. This would be specnhition. Let me o-ncss tliat it 
M-ould take a minimum of 1 year in the planniiii):. I am concerned per- 
sonally about the very lar^^e number of possible ininit data, in])nt vari- 
ables, about the fact that they are by no means .separate but will 
OA-orla]) each other ^rreatly and one has to sort. 

Then there is a qne.stion of ffatlierincraiid aiialvziiur information, iier- 
haps 1 year for plaimiii<r, and another for discussion and 0 niontlis 
fo:- data analvsis and a minimum of 2V> veai\s f(u- this at first 
^fr. QuiK. Probably in the year 1074'7;1 
^fr. AinrAXX^. Probably. 

Mr. QriK. We will lia\-e the act extended at least once by then. What 
about the use of national norms? Do you think this is really a meanin«- 
f nl thm^ that wc can use then to base onr judainent on ? ' 
w^^\' I support the .standard achievement test a.oin'oach. 

We do not use it in JsTational Assessment. We o])erate in wliat some 
would call an objecf ive reference arena where we look not at a irroup 
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of te^t itojus make a toi^t. tlieicfore a tf^^t ^(•<)ro. but at imiividual- 
Koiiis. cuch sstaiKls 1)V it,solf for all ]irartical )mri)o^e^:.. 

Tlu'<o art' two (liiicreiit \vnv,s of tost'niir ncbicvcniont nnd both havo 
merit and T)rovid(» diffcivnt iiifonnatioiK I tlimk botli are ii»M'dod 1 
conldii"t help but noti- tlint manv o/ the other ^vltllcsses cit^u! iiso of th(^ 
stnndardized achicvoiuciit tost inid thc>y nsod irrado eqiiivalcnt norms 

and that is fine. , n .v 1-4. 

11 offers soiiu> information, but it also has a pi'obhMn. \\ 0 otier a dil- 
f(MTnt style of iiiforniation, a diircr<>nt type of uii'onnation and it is 
irood. but it hns some i)r()bleins, too. Tliese are reported ai)proMehes, 
not eontradirtorv or. if von wish, conipotin^r approaches. 

Mi-. QviK. Not too loiiir airo the Kand dnv, eame o\it ^YHh a report 
evidently on the evabiat'ion of vai'ions type? of eoinponsatoi-y ednea- 
tion. Their i-eport indieaied tln^t it didn't make mnch dillVivnee \yhat 
von did. the resnlts wei'e a))ont the same. 

' The host tlniiL^ to do is take the che:i])est one possible and yon save 
money thnt wav. Art^ von <roinrr to 5ret this kind of information or 
can yon say it is advisable* to si)end additional nuniey for students that 
are below the noi nuthfzt it pvodnees resnlts ? 

Mr AuMANX. At the moment we aiv not in a i)osition to make any 
<=taten;ent of that tvise. Tdeallv, if one studied the haekgi-onud laet(>rs. 
as we said, the input variable's and found vei-v bi^di ivlationsliins be- 
tween those and the opjxisite data in >?eienee. readin<r, writiuir. eiti/.en- 
ship.or muthematirs or wbatevei', the inferemvs are veiy obvious that 
if von have a direct i)()sitiv(^ relatioiisliip as yon insert X you iret ^ . 

Tlie problem, of course, is to iret a suitably lar<j:e relationslnp so 
vou can then realixe a halfwav decent retui-n foi' the miuit whi<'h ooes 
"in. Maybe bv 1075 or lOTC we will have information that will start us 
down tliat road. Todny we (h) not. We liave only the output. 

Ml-. Qvn:. So all of it depends on your decision this fiscal year of 
whether you are ^ioin^r to take a look at the ini)uts or not ? 
M!\AnM.\XK. Correct. . 
Mr. Quiii. At the jn-esent time> vou don't have that. U liat irood is 
V(mr data <r(m^^y to do us even if— let's suppose it is <voinji- t(^ take ns 
rito 1074 in order to extend this act. Thiiiirs like that do ba]ii)eu. where 
it does take that leniith of time, so it is within the realm of jiossihibty 
for you to have vour iei)oi t out in r.)74, under your ]MVSont study. 

AVliat ^rood will it do ns in deliberation on the loo^islation m exten- 
sion of aid f(u' compensatory education. 

. Mr. Atim.\xk. Let me separate the (piestion into two i)arts. .\ssume 
f(n* the moment that nati(mal assessment does not change, tlmt it con- 
tinues everv yeai* to assess two learnin<r areas and thcrefcnv every T) 
yonvii. for allpractical luirposes, it repeats the as.se.ssments. 

What we are doinjr now, as i)ointed out in the case of health datJU 
issim])ly findin<r nnt where we a!'e. It is somethinfr that uevei* hai^peiUMi 
hefoi'e and somethiufr wdiieh is tlierefore biirhly interest ine and often 
sur])risinir» The direction of the diflerences that T cited, for instance, 
the iimer^'ity youn^fster doesirt do as vrell as affluent suburban yomifr'- 
sters, surprises no one. 

Tlui maffiiitnde of difl'erence is the \)omt and how it diiiVi'S fj-oni 
one tvi)e of ^^xercise to another is surpri.«in£r» Tf one takes nntional 
iis-ej^snient alone iis an outjnit .study, yor* £r<;t the profile, which like 
health statistics shows you where the problem is. 
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Til tho c:ii^e of a lioaltii area. pvcsuinaMy tlion atlirv tci'.ms romc in, 
use tlH'se (l:ita tind start to ^vorrv abont fnctois oi- (]ynaunt:.s oi' 
situMtion Tli:it rmiso tlie i)i'o])l(*m tooxist iiitliat rja^iiitiidc. 

We. too. :is I pointed out. try to open onr c^^ata lianks to swondnrv 
n.H*rs sn that i)oople kno\r mIicto tlic i)rohl<'ni is and tlicii. say in tlio 
innor-city ari'aK like tlic ^ivi^t city scliool distrids or ilu* niral ar<'as 
or Avl^atv'vrr. can v.om' c;ir\ c ont tlnit j)i('ce arid txo to \v<»i*]c on it. 

Xaiionnl as-ossincnt slionld not be tlievnd i)oint. Imt die boirinninir 
j)()int of \h'? iv:]] study of vrlnit is iroinjjf on, <^ood and ])ad. in our 
cdn<-ation system. Tliat. tlu*n, is vovy (|ui 'kly tl]c way nationnl tiss^ss- 
lucnt v'xists. 

.Sn])i>osc M'O oxpamlod nntional jisscssniont and l^id tlic hnck^ronnd 
or inj>ut vn-ia])los as wclL I wcndd tlnidc tlic sky would ;bc; the limit. 
Given time, and remember \v(' oidy assess two arens ])ei> year, there- 
foi-e we would to <ro I'enHy 5 yrai's to <fct tlu^ wliole )]^acka<i:e. but 

irivon tjjiie to incasnro output alojinf with crucial input vj'i'iables. vehi- 
tionshi]is start to bo est nbli. shed. iutei*nct ions ai*e idcutifiod and hope- 
fully tlieu the policymakei-s would have much inforuiiition to .say, 
'*If 1 pur tlii.s into the systoin ovoi* lioro 1 should *rct mostly tluit out 
over at rlie otiier eujb'- 

That is the very idenlistic ])oiut and T know tliat is tliie ^*sky is the 
* limit" concept if nntional a.^rossmcnt <^ws down this road| 

Mr. Qvw. lint the inj)uts \V(» Imve innde in the last (> jrcar.s M'ill not 
hv identified ;it all for the study, w-ill they ? ! 

Afr. AjfAiAXx. Not \vitb our (hitn except in the second >r thii'd ord<M- 
of magnitude. T would ir'/iess. 

All'. Qrii:. Ami are wo leariiiuir nnythinir from thi.s data tlud we 
didn't kno^y before? I iiiofin. we knew^ children diibi't do ;is W(dl in 
the iiuicv-city school's as they did in the subui-bs. We didn't know 
the deoree to Avhieh it existed and how it vained in various parts of the 
country ])robnbly oi* i*en;ions in the counti'V. 

Mr. AinrAXX. 1 submit we know a *rro:it deal moi-e. Foij instance, take 
a stoji below the cut in wM-itin.c:. AVc find that woidd mcnnlthey do hotter 
than tile mean, in ^vi-itin£? and this is a nice £reneralizati<i)n. and peojdo 
say. :im iiot surprised about that." Look behind it, j 

If yon n.-k the women student.s to re.snond in a foi-mijd way. for in- 
sbnice, a letter to j^randniothei- for a gift oi* a shoppijjiir list for the 
ji'iocery >toje, they do incleefl then surj^nss the. men. jlint if y.:)u <ifo 
into an. open-writiufr situation where you ask thorn to respond or wi-ite 
a couiposition about an idea, somethinor niore creative, iKss struetui'cd, 
yon^Avill fnul that the differenee between the two ^r»'^)upff is v small. 

Ton can go inside of science nnd find for instance in tlie cjise of blaek 
lospondents, one of thoii* key problems is inability to iliterpret tables 
of dnta. A lot of people do have trouble with that! but tjbov liave nmi-e 
trouble with it. J 

It feems to me tliere are impiieations hero for tealhers, textbook 
writers, curriculum developers, and there are tons and tcjns or hundi-cds 
of^snch stntements l;hat call bo made fi»om natfonal ass(ksinont data. 

That is vdiy o\ir puldications stack u]) on top of the tid)le endlosly. 

Mr. l-Lv/j.r:n\ It might be pointed out in coinicctioij. vv'itli that,* the 
blacks do equally well w ith whites on manv of those omfstions ou Yi hich 
they mitrht get information outside of seliool as well fs in the school 

J 

I 
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and those thinirs tlial are particulurly directed towiivd school situa- 
tions are tliosc'wliere tlic problem lies. , 

Mr. QriK. You take tlie dillereiire in socioecononiU! .Ln-onps jinU hi'oa.v 
tlu'in down r>n income levels com pletel y ? 

:\[r \ii->r\xv. Xo. Tlie educational level of a ])arent is a surm<iarc 
of socioeconomic data and a con-elatioii between tliat and say taxa[)!e 
income is very liio-li. AVe do not have strictly speaknia' Si^cuHM.niHMnic 
data and avc (to not use it for analysis other than as it nuoht !.)c rodedcd 
in the educational IcA^el of the parents. i , , i 

m QuiE. I think it would be helpful. avIkui avc go through the de- 
velopment of ncAV legislation, if we could oive you souie idea at wliat 
wc would like to liave information on, such us to tell us tlie dillerence 
between male and female, black and nonbhick, because we are not o-oiiiiij 
to be able to crank it into the formula. . 

We have poor ajxainst poor and I o-ather avc arc not going to bo able 
to find out if.it is a valid assumption. I tliiuk you people keep saying 
it is a valid as.suinplion. but I have a lot of doubt. I think we iiave to 
dig a little to make use of this for our dclibcratioup. 

I would be interested in pursuing it further if there is some way you 
can refine it so m'c could make more use of it 

Mr. Attmann. The .definition of our extreme rural subgroup aiicl 
extreme inner city subgroup is such that these arc, indeed, low eco- 
nomic groups but still not necessarily poverty groups or in some certain 
dennitious, di-ndvantaged groups. This could be sharpened. 

Mr. QuTK. I hope you can take a look at the States and see it y 
can't give us the difference. 

Thank you, gentlemen. i 

Chairman Perktks. Thank you, gentlemen. I want to ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Pueinski be permitted to inseit in the record at tins 
moment some research made available by the legislative section ot the 
Library of Congress under the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act ancl without objection it is so ordered. 

(The doeunient referred to follows :) 

The I-imt.\uY of Congkkss. 
OoNQiiKSi^^ioNAL liKSEjuicn »Si:kvtci:. 

Washin(jt07i, DAJJ, Aufjust 1, lUr^^ 

To : Hox. Roman Pucinski, 

From : Education and Public Welfare Division, 

Subject : Legislative History, Title III, ESEA. 

Tlii.s is in response to your request for a legislative history ot' Title IIT. 
and of tlie speeifie quostiou as to whether Title III, KSKA was intended to Uo 
availjihle to aU publie school students or only the educationaUy disadvantaged. 
In order to best answer your request, we have condensed the results of our re- 
seareli into two .separate reports. i. o 

The first report "Legislative History of Title III of the Elementary nnd Soo- 
oudurv Edueation Aet of 1065, As Amended through 1970", is a general legislative 
history traeing the evolution of Title III, ESEA from its origins in P.L. SO-10 
through the 1070 ESEA Amendments, P,L. 91-230. In addition, we have also eu- 
elosed an addendum to this general legislative history outlining two brief amend- 
ments to Title III, ESEA as a result of the Education Amendments of 19i2, 
P L 9*^—318 

Tho'secona report, the "Extent of Partieipation under Title III of the Elemen- 
tary and Secondarv Edueation Act of 1905", is more limited in its suhjeet us it 
foeuses on the specific question of whether partieipation under Title III. ESLA 
was intended for only educationally disadvantaged publie school students or for 
everyone. 

We hope these repots will prove useful to you. 

* David Osman. 
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Li;oi,SLATrvE History or Titli: III of tuk IOi.k.mkmauy am) Skcokdauy 
Education Act of 1065, 

As Amended throuijli 1970 
- (David Osiumi, Kdinjation and Pnblic AVolfare Ijivisioii, July iil, 11)72) 

/. Public Law SO-JO 

1005 KSKA — 

House of Uei)rcse7itativcs 

On .Taiinary 12, lOOS, Mr. Powell of New York introduced lui. 2301 and 
Mr. IN'rkins of Kentncky introduced H.It. 23G2, .similar l)ills **(o .strengthen and 
improve oducational quality and educational opportunities in tlie Nation's ole- 
montary and secondary .schools". The General Education Subcomniittee of the 
Connnittot' on Kducation and Labor lield liearing.s on H.li. 2301 and II.H. 2.302 on 
ton days in .Tanuary and l<'ebniary 10G5. Tlie lIou.se Connnittee amended IT.Il. 
2302 by striking out all of the bill after the eimctin^ clan.se and inserting sub.sti- 
tuto laniiuago. On March S, the Committee i-eported favorably on H.It. 2302 
(II. Kept. No. 143, SDtli Cong. 1st Sess.). The Hou.se debated II.U. 2302 on 
MareJ>2-l,25. 20 ,1905. 

As reported by the Conmiittee, Tit;le III of IT.R. 2302 authorized the Com- 
mis.slouor of lOduentiori to carry out a program for making grants to local 
(Mluoatio«ial agencies for supplementary educational centers and services. This 
program was to .stimulate and assi.st in providing vitally ueiided educatiomil 
.servico.s not available in snflicient niuuitity or quality and to aid in the devob)p- 
nicnt and c.^Mablislunent of exemplary elementary and secondary education jn*o- 
grams. For the purposes of Title III, $100 million was authorized for fiscal yo.ar 

v,m. 

Tlie House report of March S provided the following descriiition of Title III— - 
Supplemental Kducadonal Centers and Services : 

GUAXTS TO LOCAL PUHI.IC EDUCATIOXAL AOKXCIliS 

G cants under this title are made from State allocations by the Connni.s- 
sinncr to local luiblic educational agenci(ss for tlie purpo.se of linaneing sup- 
upl omental educational centers and .services. In order to assure that programs 
uruleT^* this title will be developed which ^vill enrich educational ex'perience.s 
and t)i>portunities for elementary and .secondary students, the local educa- 
tional agency must involve persons broadly representative of the cultural and 
eduCf-itional resources of the area to he .served in the planning and carrying 
<nit ot the .sui)p1omontary programs. Such ro.sonrces include organizations like 
State ;^dncatioual agencie*s, institutions of higher education, nonprofit private 
.scliools. libraries, museums, artistic and musical organizations, educational 
radit) and television, and other cultural and educalional resources. After 
making provision for the participation of such persons during the planning 
and operation of a propo.sed supplementary .service, the local educational 
agency would submit an application to the Commissioner for a center or 
.service based entirely on the local agency'.s iierception of need and interest. 
The initiative and responsibility for tlie etstablishmeat and operation of 
.supplementary .services thus rests with the local educational agency. Before 
the Comniissioner may authorize a grant, certain criteria pertaining to fiscal 
re.spoiisihOity, maintenance of local effort, and availability of the proposed 
.service to ali appropriate children must be met, and the appliaction nnist be 
submitted to the State educational agency for review and recomnieadat.ion. 
However a formula based upon the relative schoolage population and the total 
population of a State will he used to establi.sli allocations to States from 
which grants to local public educational agencies will be made. In addition, 
the Commissioner is charged with the responsibility to insure that grants 
under this program are oquitably distributed within States according to the 
.size and population of the States, the geographic distribution of population 
within the State, the relative need of people in different geogra])hic areas 
for the kinds of services to be offered; and the relative ability of particular 
local educational agencies to provide these services. 

The title establishes an Advisory Committee on Supplementary Educational 
Centers and Services consisting of the Commissioner a.s Chairman and eight 
appointed members. The Advisory Committee is charged with advising the 
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(•oMiiui«sioiuT Oil (ho ncWun to 1)0 taken with rej-arU t.i oaoh :u>l»lu-Mtion for a 
irraia under tliis tith'. tho propnnition of jronoral rwiiations juul ndviMii.i; 
tlio C'onunissionor on jtolioy matters. The Conunissnnior is al.so iiuthonzoil 
t.» 'Hipoint spooial inlvisovv and tochiiical exports and consultants as may ho 
usoful to carry out tlio functions of the Advisory Connuittoo. 

In the tirst li.soal year of IDOO, $.100 million would be distributed among the 
Statos . . . 

( II. Kopt. No. 143. pp. 
Uurini: tho House doDate on II.K, 2802, as reported, tho foUowinj? amondmout.s 
1(, Titlo ill woro oll'erod on the Uoor of the Houso : 
March 2C* 

(11 Mr F»oll of California offered r> anioudnients to he oonsridorod on hloe to 
It-avo administration of Title III lu-o^ram to the State eduoational ageneies sulj- 
icrt to the approval ot the Coninns.sioiier of 10aiicati(ni. 1 Congressional Record. 
V. 111. I't. pp. ()107-010S) The aniendmeuts were rejected: 4i ayes, 1)3 noes. (p. 

^'"^ r>) Mr Otiie of Minnesota proposed an aineaduient to conecntrate all supplo- 
meutarv (-enters and services jjrants Tu school attendance aroas having a high 
concentVntioii of educationally disadvantaged ehildren. (Congres.sioual Kecord v. 
Ill ft o ]). (ilVJ) The amcadment wa.s rejected, (p. GIM) 

fV) Mr IJoU oftVrcd an amoiulment that applications for assistance under J.itle 
111 must bo api)roved hv the State educational ageneios. (Congressional 
V 111 IM o, p. 0114) The aniendment was rejected: Cu ayes,.00 noes. (p. (ai4) 
* (4) ' Mi; Ashin-ook ol! Ohio offered an auieudment that ai)])liciitions for grants 
under Title III ho approved hy the Coinmissiouor of Edueatiou only if the State 
educational agciiev "ihids that the i>ropo.sals set forth in the application are 
c.uisistent with State law." (Congressional Record, v. Ill, Pt. 5, p. 0114) Ihe 
aniondniont was rejected: 50 aye.«, 107 noes. (p. 0114) 

(0) Mr Ooodell of New \'ork proiwsed an amendment to delete Xitle III in its 
entirety. (Congressional Record, v. Ill, Pt. 5, p. 0114) TJie amendment was 

^'^*'(\n^Mr V'ioodell ottered an amendment to delete section 30-i. ''..V]iplications for 
Orants and Conditions for Approval" in its entirety. (Conprressional Record, v. 
Ill Pt n. p. 0114) The amendment \Yas rejected, (p. 6114) 

riu March 20. lOOo, the IIou.se passed and sent to the Senate H.R. 2362 without 
aniendnient to Title III. The vote fit the Plouse on H.R. 2302 was 1203 yeas, lo3 nay.>} 
and 17 not voting. (Congressional Record, v. Ill, Pt. o, p. Glo2) 

Soiaic 

Mr. Morse of Oregon iiitrodnced S. 370, a bill "to strengthen and improve edu- 
catitmal (pialitv and oduoatioual opportunitios in the Nation's elementary and 
secondarv schools," on January 12, lOOCi. Hearings on S. 370 were held before 
the Suhcouimittee on Education of the Ccmnnittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
for seven davs in .Taiiimry and February lOO.">. 

(^n March aoth, the Suhconimittoe on Education laid a.side S. 370 in favor of 
II R -"^IKI-i as passed hv the House. The full Coiiimirtoe on Labor and Public AVel- 
faro reportt'd favorahlv the bill H.R. 2302 without amendment on April 0. 
( S. Rept. No. 140, SOth Cong 1st Sess.). The Senate debated H.R. 2302 on April 7, 

and 0. lOOn. 

' During the debate on H.R. 2302, as reported, tlie following ameiidinents to 
Title 11 i were offered on the lloor of the Senate : 

Aftril S 

(1) Mr. BominicK of Colorado offered an amendment to provide that applica- 
tions for grants under Title III must ho approved by the State educational 
agency. (Cougressioinil Record, v. Ill, Pt. 0, p. 7520) The amendment was re- 
iected : 39 yeas, 49 unys, 12 not voting, (p. 7538) 

' (2) Mr. Prouty of Vennont offeiiJd an ameudnient to provide a substitute for- 
mula for the apportionnieut of funds among the States and territories under 
Title IIL (Coiigres.siomil Record, v. Ill, Pt. 0, p. 7541) The amendment was re- 
jected : 3S yeas, 50 nays, 6 not voting. (i>. 7548) 

April 9 

(3) :Mr. Hominiek offered an amendment to limit grants for supplementary 
centers and services to "school attendance areas having a high concentration of 
educationally and ocononucnlly deprived eluldren". (Congressional Record, v. 
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in, I't. 0, V. 7(>87) The ninendiiient was rLMVetea : 'Mi yens, OG nav.c: IX not vonni> 
U>. 7r,i){)) . ... 

On Aju-Il 0, l')r,5, Il.Ii. 1!:3(>2. n.s roportetl, was passcnl ^^'i^Iloul: anit'ndinont uJi 
iUuH' of llie Soiiahi by ;i vote or Ta yeas, 38 nays, and 0 nor votiiijr. (Con;rn'j'Si()UMl 
lieconl, v. in, l^t. C, p. T7J8). Since tlu're were no (lifl'ereiu.'es botwoen (lie IIousi^ 
and Venule pas.scMl versions. JI.R. 2302 was .senc direetlv to the ProsidcMil's {\v<k 
for his p.vani)iiation and ai)i)roval. On Ai)ril 11. linr,. I'n-sident T.vndon Johnson 
si.trnod Il.U. 2;j(;2 into jaw tin X'nhlie Law 8r>-lu, tlio Klenientarv and Sec^aidarv 
Kthu-alion Act, of J '.)(;:>. 

The text o£ IM;. sO-10, Tit'e III follows : 

Trn.h JIl— .S'JIMT.KMKXTAUY KOCCATIO.VAT. CK^^'^•:liS ANO Sl-KVlCl'S 
APiMIOMCIATIONS AUTUOUryad) 

Sko. ::J01. (n) Tlio Coninussiom'r sh.nll carry ont duWn^^ the fiscal yejir endiuir 
June V,0, IDGO, and each of the fonr snceecding fiscal years, a program f()r aiakiu;^^ 
.i::ranls for snp)denienlary odntalional centers and services, to sliinahitt' :iiid as-s;ist 
m the i)rovision of vitally needed edneatirnKiI .services not, avaihihle in sntM- 
<'-KMit nuantity or quality, and to stimnlnto and assist, in the dcvcloiancnt auil 
establis-hnient of exeniphiry elenuMitary and .secondary school edncatitjual pro^ 
jj; ranis to serve as models ft)r ro^rnlar school pro.^cranis. 

(h) For the i>nri)ose g,t niaKinj? grants under thiR title, there is hercliv an> 
thorr/cd to be appropriated tdie snni of .$100,000,000, for tlie liseal vear emliuff 
June yo. 3J)0(;; hut. for the tiseal year ending Tune oO. irKw, and tho :^ snccMnnling 
hscal years, only snch snnis may he ai)proi)rialed as tiie Congress mav liereal'ter 
autliorizo by law. 

ArromioxMKNT ajjoxg states 

Skc. :]02. (a) Prom the snm.s appropriated for carrying ont lliis title for each 
liscal year, the Commissioner sinill i-eserve sneli anioniit.' but not in excess of 2 
per centum thereof, as he may determine and shall apportion sneii amonnt among 
the Connnonwcaltli of I'nerto Rico. Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Islands 
and the Trn.st Territory of the Pacilic Islands, according to their respective inHuls 
for assistance under Miis title. From the remainder of such .sums fhc Conimi'^- 
sioner shall apportion $200,000 to each State and shall apportion the ronniinder 
of such snni.s ann^ng the States as follows : 

(1) he shall am^ortion to each State nn amount which hears the .same 
ratio to 50 per centum of sncli renniinder ns the number of children aged 
tive to seventeen, inclusive, in the State bear.s to tlie number of sucli cliiUircn 
in all the States, and 

(2) lie shall apportion to each State an amount which bears the same ra- 
tio to 50 per centum of such reuiaiuder the population of the State hears 
to the popnhition of all the States. 

For purposes of this snbsectlou, the term *'State" does not include the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Island.s, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(b) The number of children aged five to seventeen, inchisive, and the total 
population of a State and of all the States shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satisfactory data available to him. 

(e) The amount apportioned under this seetiou'to anv State for the fiscal year 
oinling .Tune 30, 1060, shall he available for payments to applicants with approved 
applications in that State during that year and the next fiscal year. 

(d) The amonnt apix)rtioiied to any State under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year which the Conimi.ssioner determines will not be required for the period for 
which that amount is available shall be available for reapportionment from time 
to time, on such dates during that period as the Gommissioner may fix, among 
other States in proportion to the amounts originally apportioned among those 
States under subsection (a) for that year, but^vith tlie proportionate amount for 
any of the oUier States being reduced to the extent it exceeds the simi the 
Commissioner estimates that State needs and will be able to use for that 
period; and the total of these reductions shall be similarly reapportioned among 
the States w^hose proi>ortionate anionnts were not so reduced. Any amount re- 
api)ortioned to a State under this subseetiou from funds appropriated pursuant 
to section 301 for any fiscal year shall be deemed to be a iJart of the amonnt ap- 
portioned to it under subsection (a) for that year. 
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r.si::s of finmuAr. kl'.nds 

Sue, VM. Oi'jiiits r.ndcr this tillo iiin.v be used, in jicrdrdiiiico whli niipliintioiis 
!il)i)i-ove(l nixlcr section ;^(H(b), f<»r— 

Cn) plaiiiiiii.n- for iuu\ tnkiivj; otlicr st('])s lontiini; to tliu (lov('hi]>iU(Mi( nf 
rn^^rniiDs <.]('siirii«'(l lo provide sMi>j>!t'niCMil.;n*y (Mlucatioiial nuliN'ilic!- :iiid scrv- 
h-cs (IcscriiKMl in i»Jii*a?;r;i[jli [h). IuoUhVuv^ pilot' i»rojei*is dvsijiiii'd lu u^st llu' 
olt'tM-1 ivciu'ss J)!* pUiii.s sc> d('Vol(»iH»d ; and 

(1)) 1.1)1' c'stablisImK'iit. niniiiUMuUKM'. and f^l' pruj^ranis. in^ ln(!in.u* 

tlic legist' uv (.-onstnirrion of no'-cssary facilities and tho acquisition 'if ni'ies- 
i>avy oiiUipnuMit. dtsij^^nvd to onri<'ii tlio in-ojiiMni.s ut* local el«niuMi({u-y and 
si'condary scIujoIs and to fiflVr a diverse r.-tniiV oC fHliientional eN'.erii'nci^ to 
jtersons ni' varyin^r talents anc! nei?ds by providiii;; snji'jb'nieiitary ednealiona! 
sow ices and activities f>in:li ,ns— 

(1) foniprcdiensivc <iiiidance and eonnsclius-, roniedial instruction, nnd 
school health, physical cdncatifin. recreation, hsyeholo.iiical, and social 
work services desijrned to eiiiiiile and eiieuninge nt-rsuns to eiHer, remairi 
in, or reenter educational ]iro;:ninis. inflndiui;' the provision ot* special 
edueatioujil pi'o^ranis and study areas during- i)eriods when srlioois an.' 
not regularly in sossion ; 

(2) coiut>rclionsive acadeinic services nnd. where ai>]>ropriatc, voca- 
tional jjnidance and coiuiselinir, for conlinuintr <idult.(-diicatioii : 

(;^>) d(M-elopin;j; and eomhictiii.i: exeninlary <»di;catii)iinl pro.irranis. hi- 
eludini? dual -enrollment pro:^*ranis. for the inirposo of stinnUatiny the 
adoption of improved or uo%v educational programs (inelndin;^^ thosi? 
pro.i^ranis (les<:rihed in section r)OS(a) (4) ) in the schools oi; the Stnte ; 

(4) si)ecialiy.ed instruction iind eiiuipmcnt. for .students iMtcrcste<l in 
studyiniLi* advanced scieutilic subjects, forei^cu laui^iia.i;es and other aca- 
demic subjects which are not tauglit in the local scliools* or which can 
be pr()Vi<lcd more clfectiYcly on a centralized basi.s, or for l>ors^Mls \y1u> 
are handicapped or of preschool agrc ; 

(o) makiu^JT available modern edncatioual enidpment and st?ceially 
(pialitiod ]xn-sonnol. includinc: artists and nnisicians, on a temporary basis 
to i>ublic ami other nonprotit schools, orjjranizations, aud institutions; 

(0) dovelojiini^, i)rodneint?, and transmitting radio and television Jiro- 
grams for chissrooni and other educational use; 

(7) providing .si)ecial educational and related services for persons who 
arc in or from rural areas or who are or have been otherwise isolated 
from normal educational oplK)rtunities, iiicludin.ijr,, where appropriat(». the 
])rovision of mobile educational serviees and equip me nt, sjieeial liojjio 
study courses, radio, television, and related forms of instruction, and 
visiting teachers' programs ; and 

(5) other six'cially designed educational programs wdiicli meet the 
purpose^ of this title. 

Al'n.ICATlOXS FOR GRANTS AND CO.\DmoNS FOR APrUOVAL 

. Sec. 304. (a) A grant luider this title for a program of supplementary educa- 
tional services may be made to a local educational agency or agencies, hut 
only if there is satisfactory assurance that in the iilanniug of that jirograui 
there has been, and in the establishing aud carrying out of that prognini there 
will he, participation oi! persons broadly representative of the ctdtural aud 
educational resources of the area to be served. I'or the purposes of this section, 
the term "cultural and educational resources*' includes State educational agencies, 
institutiojis of higher education, nonprofit private schools, public and nonprotit 
private agencies such as libraries, museums, musical aud artistic orgauization.««, 
educational radio and television, and other cultural and educational resources. 
Siuch grants may be made only upon application to the Commissioner at such 
time or times, in such manner, and containing or accompanied by such informa- 
tion as the Couiinissiouer deems necessary. Such applications sliall — 

(1) provide that the activities and services for which assistance under 

this title is sought ^\*ill be administered by or under tlie supervision of the 

applicant ; 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 305. (a) Fi-om the amounts apportioned to each State under section 302 
the Commissioner shall i)ay to each applicant in that State wliich has an appli- 
SQ-SCu— 72^ S 
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(III ion :i];i)r()vtMl inulor tliis title on amount ('(jumI to llie totiil sums rxpfiuhnl 
)>,v \hv ii]»]»lit--nnt uiulor tin' ni)i)li(-:i tion for tlip i)iirpos»'y set. fnj'th tlien'in. 

(1)) rayjiioiits iiiuh»r rliis titM* may In* miu\v in iii«t;UlnuMits nud in jhIvjuu'l* or 
l^y w.iy of n'inibnr.SL'nKMit, wirli niM-ossiiry ndjnt^tincnls on juroiint nl* ovt.Ti»ny- 
ouMjt.*^ or nndprpiiyuioiits. 

ADN liiOU Y CO M M LTITX 

Ski:, ;)or.. (») The Coniniissioncr slinll (?stai)lisli in tin* Ofllco Kducation an 
Advisory ( '(•nijuittoe on Siii>|)louiLMjtnry Ktliieutional Con tors and Sor\Mcrs. ( mm- 
sislin?r ut' tho Coniniissionoi'. wlio sliall bo Clinirnian. and oij-Vht monihors jip- 
))ninteO. witliont roj^Jinl to tlio civil sorvuro laws, by tbo (.'onnnlssiouLM- witb tbo 
ril)l)roVMl of tbo Secret a ry. 

(b) 'Pile Advisory Connnittco slndl advise tlic C<nnniissionor (1) on rlu» 
notion to bo taken with rOjiard to each applioatinn for a iLirant undor this tiilo. 
and (-) in tbe ]M'op:i ration oi' f^^Mioral rof^idatinns and with resiieot; to policy 
niatt(>rs arising? in ihc adniinistrntioii oC this litlo, inclndiuf? tin? do\'oloinnoiit 
ol! criteria for jii)liroval of applu-atinns thor(Mnider. Tin? (."(nmnissioner may 
appoint sufli siJeeial advii.'ory and teclmioal experts and oonstilfants as may 
bo n.S(M'id in carrying (Mit the functions of th*^ Advisory Com ni it tee. 

(c) A fern bo rs of the Advisory (vOnimittoo shall, wbilo servin^r nn tbo bn sin ess 
of the Advisory Coimnittec, bo oiititled to receive e(nnponsation at: rntos lixod 
by Ww 8oerctai'y, but not: exceeding .^300 per day, inclndin?: travel time: and. 
while .so .tjorvin?; away from their liouies nr rojrnlar places of business, thoy may 
be allowed travel exjiensos. inelmUnfT jier diem in lien of .suhsist<-nro. as 
aiitliori/,od by section Ci of the Admini.strative Kxpensos Act of llHtl (5 V'.S.C. 
T.'lb^li) iVr iH'i'ifOMs in the Oovernmont service omplnycd intermittently. 

KF.covKiiy or PAV^r^:xTS 

Sko. .'^)07. If within twenty years after ennii)letion of any cons trnct ion for 
Which Fedornl fnnds havo l)con paid under this title — 

(n) the ownor of the facility .sliall cense to be a 8tate or local odnentional 
ajxency. or 

(l>) the facility shall cf?a.se to be used for the educational ami related 
]mrp()scs for whieli it: was con.strncted uide.«?s the Connnissioncr determines 
in neeordanec with rcj^ndations that there i^-« jiood can.se for reloasinp: the 
ai)plioant or other owner from the olMigation to (io so. 
the X.^uitod States shall Ite ontitlp<l to recover from the npiilieant or other 
owner of the facility an amount which l)ears to the then value of the facility 
foi- so much thereof as con.stiVnted an Mpi)rovcd jn-oject or projects) the same 
ratio as the aumunt of such Fodernl funds bore to the cost of the facility 
fin a need with the aid of sneh funds. Such value .shall be determined by a^^ree- 
meut of the jiarties or by action l)ronS'ht in the United states district court for 
the di.^triot in which the facility i.s situated. 

LABOn STAXUAUnS 

P?:o. :K)S. All laborers and mechanics employed by contractors or snl)eon tractors 
on all construction projects a.ssisted under this title shall he paid waj^es at 
i-atos not less than those i>rcvailinc: on similar construction in the locality as 
determined by the Secretary of T.al)or in accordance with the Pa vis-Bacon Act. 
as ameudcd (40 IT.S.C. 27(la — 270a-5). The Secretary of Labor shall have with 
respect io the labor standards specified in this section the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorjranization Plan ^Hnnbe^ea 14 of 1050 (15 F.R.'3176; 5 TJ.S.C, 
13:^Ji-l."i) and section 2 of the Act of .Tune 13. 1034. as amended (40 TJ.S.O. 27Gc). 
{'2) set forth a program for carrying out the purposes set forth in para- 
^^raph (a) or paragraph (b) of section 303 and provide for such methods 
of administration as are necessary for the proper ami efficient operation 
of the propani ; 

(3) set forth policies and procedures which assure that Federal fund:? made 
available under this title for any fiscal year will he so used as to supple- 
ment and, to the extent practical, incrca.se the level of funds that would, 
in the absence of shch Federal funds, be made available by the applicant for 
the purposes described in paragraphs (a) and (b) of section 303. and in no 
case supplant such funds ; 
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(1) in tlio case of nil ;ij)plicati()n for jissistnnce under this title Mliicli 
inrhidos ji i)rojcct f'>r constiMM-tioii of iKMrcssavy f:uiliiie.<, i)r()vi(l(» sjitis- 
fnetory a.ssiiraiico (A) tlint n»nsonjil)Io i)n)visii>ai has )h»c'Ii nm<k», i'onsist^Mit 
witli tlu? otlior nsos to ho niiulo of the. fjicilit i(»s, for ;uv:is in such fju'ilitii»s 
whleli nro jidaptJihle for nrtlstin Jind rultnnil iictivities, (1?) thnt u\um 
<'oini)U*tion of the const ruction titlo to the facilities will he in a Stato or 
local f»(lucation;il a;:(Micy. and (O tliat the re(]ui>^'inen(s of st'ction lios 
will he complied with on all ci)nst ruction projin-i s assistcMl undiM' this 
title; 

(0) provide for such Jiscal c<introl and funds nccountins procedure,^ as 
may he necessary to assure projK'i* <lisbursem>ent of uiul lUfouutiuL: for 
Kcdernl funds i)aid to the ai)plicant niuhu- tlni>^ title: juul 

Ml) i)rovide for nniKint; an annual rei)orl and sueh other repnrts. iin 
surh form and coutaininj^ such information, as tin* ronunissioucr may 
reasnnahly require to carry out his functions under this tilU^ and t-o 
determine ifhe extent to which funds provide*! under this title liavo been 
effect iv(» in iini)rovini: the educational opportunities of jiersDiis in t h^- 
area served, and for keeiuujj such records and for atTordin.i^ such ac<-ess tluu-i- 
lo as the Connnissioner may Ihid necessary to a.s^nre the (rort-ectni'ss an<l 
V(>rj'(icat ion of sucli reports, 
(h) Ai)i)lications for ji>*jnit.s under this title may he approved hy the Com- 
niissiMner only if — 

(1) the application nu'cts the requirements set forth in suhsectif^u fn) ; 
(1^) the iirocirani set forth in tlio application is consistiuit with criteria 

estahlished hy the Connnissioner for the puri>ose of nchievins an eipiitnhle 
<Iistrihut i(Ui of iissislaneo undrr this title witlrin each Stale, which i'riteria 
shall he developed hy him oiv the basis of a consi<lcration of (A) the My.i^ 
and population of the State. fP») the j^eoirraphic distrihut ion of the pjiiuila- 
tion within the State, (C) the rehitive ne(Ml of i)ersons in different .sjeojiraphie 
ar(>a and in dilTerent poi)Ulation .iiroups within the State for the kinds of 
servier.s ;!ud activities descrihed in i)araj:rai)h (h) of section 30o, und their 
Onaneial ability to jirovido tho.<^e services and activities. nn<l (D) tlu» 
relative ability of particular lr»c:il educational agencies within the Stat(» 
to i)r<ivide thosj services and activities : 

(I^) in the case of an application for assistance for a proi^raui f<^r 
carrying;* out tlie purposes descrihed in ii:irnp:raph (b) of section o08. th<» 
. rojumissioner det.ernruies (A) that the i)ro!;raTn Mill utilize the best av^iil- 
able talents and resources and will substantially incrense the i»dneath»3fal 
oiiporlunities in the area to be serve<l by the ajiplieaut. and (R) that, to 
the extent consistent with the number of children enrolled in nonprolit 
private schools in the area to he served whose eduontional needs are of the 
tyi^e which the supplomentar.v educational activities and .services provided 
un<ler the jiro^rani are to meet, provision has been made for i)articii)ation 
of such cliildren; and 

(4) the application ha.s been submitted for- review nszid recommendations 
to the Srote educational a^^oncy. 
(c) Amendments of applioation.s shall, except a.s the Connnissioner may 
otherwise provide hy ()r pursuant to ro.nnlation.s, he snl).ie<rt to approval in the 
same nuinner :is ori^iual npplieations. 

//. PuUic Laio 89-730 

1 ')(\r. KSKA AMKXUitKNTS 

JTou.sc of Rcprc^^oiiafivcs 

On AIar<-h 1. lOOd. Pfiwell of New York introduced H.K. laiOO and 
rerkins of Kentucky introduced H.H. laiOl, identical hills **to streu.trtheu and 
improve programs of assistance for our elementary and secondary schools.'* Tlio 
Oeueral Kducatiou Subcommittee of tlie Committee on Kducation ^ind Labor luMd 
lie.-irinss on the hill.s on eleven days during March of 106G. On Ansrust o tlie O -u- 
ndttee reported favorably Il.Ii. 13101 after strikiui: out all of the hill after ^ ;h- 
enacting clause and inserting: «'<id)stitute langua^o (II. Kept. No. 1S14. .SOth Cei iir.. 
2ud Soss.). On August 22, tlie Committee submitted a rsni)plemental repor on 
tlK» hill ai, Kept. No. 3814: Pt. 2. SOth Cong.. 2tu\ Sess.). The House deb; le<i 
U.K. 131G1 on October 5 and 0. 11)00. 
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As n»i«)rtocl, U.K. 18101 muondc'd TilUj III. Pa. ^^r. 10. by afifhomiiiir :ii>l»ro- 
;»riji!ioiis of <;ir>o million for liscid yhsu* 3JKm uk;!.. v"v^r* miUion for flsi-:il y*-:ir 
The bill also incluclcil provisioiiw to extend :!Sjitir lU oliirlbility to I'^cpJJ^l* 
ineiil of Ik'lenst! ovrrsoas »h»lM*H(k*UL< seh(M)ls it. iMMlci-ril Iiuliiin sclio,»N 
()\tvviit((\ by tlio Department of IntcritH*. In addiitiixi'n^. IIJ{. as n-i)orir»L 

conlaine(i i»r»)visicni.s that any c-(»nstruci ion .v:ivi» tim- myicU'nition excel Icim *- 
of nrelutectiire and ib'sijrii :uul W(rrUs (tl* art whilt* lu tUior :iiiieiuhn*^nl. ;uMlu*r- 
i/jt»(I .'^ijecial appliealion consideratirtu for local L»«i!m!;if.ii' nal niiienrics wiru li \vrr«' 
linancially f>verbur(ienc(l. 

During l)u» debate on IlJli. IrlUM. as report^ML !hv rolbiwicii: aiucjuliwnl rc- 
i^ardinu: Title lU of IM.. i^tn-H), were tcttered on il^.»»r ol! tUv lloU>^o: 

Ocfohcr C) 

{'[) Mr. O'llara of Mirbiitrai: oa'ered an ameu^itnurui <o Sr»*rion IMI ot* th<* 
Ooinniiftce report iM I bill annJiorisiiiijj: special ci-uhSiii*M'-r:ii ion for liitaiiciidb' over* 
)Mird(-ned lt>eal ediieati(i)!iial ai^iencie.^. Xlie O'Hara rmi'iMifbuent i»roj»oscd lo •'strike 
()Ut 'rar-ially inibabinccd* umd all itbat follow,s tliniumli ibu wonl •ajiiwncy' . .. . and 
insert 'or nnsaf<'*." ( Ooufriressbmal liecord, v. ICir.. Vt. 1!), p]). 'J^C)Tu)~*'>t) 'VUr 
aniendnient was sij^rccd to. (jk 25n3G) 

i'J) Mr. (Jurnt^v of Kloriiiiii olYcrcd an aniendniH^nr to strike out ttlic TTUc HI 
appropriations anf horizatiora for tiscal year 3*.H){S. h />->:i;^rk*.s.sioual K'tt'eord. v. ITJ, 
rt. 1J>, 2n5tM-0) The a]nendj(u»iit was r(»j('ctod. (iJ?. ::i::!rtnt>) 

(M) Mr. Collier of llIiuoLs of(*ered an aniendmia-iia lo add lan;':mijru 1*^ U.K. 
VMiil requiring the imibliejiit ion in a newspaper .4* senwM'al cireulatiou prf>- 
pose<l enii)l(Ky(io's salariefii tmd other e>xi>en^cs of atfitai^pfnjwH'd nrojecf.s und(^tr Title 
Tll, P.L. 8iV-10, funded at $."0,000 or more. (CiMaisxes^?itMjal Ucc(M-(li, v. IILIJ, I't. 
10. pp. 25000-7) The aniendnuenc was rejVcted. (p^Sr^OT) 

(4) Mr. Goodell of New y((')rk offered 4iu aiuenilmient to retain the R»vel of Title 
in approi>rjations for fiscal 3^ears 10C7;and 196^ jJt i^lOO'anilUon. the li.^cjiH year 
lyOG level of autiiorization, f^Con^iressioiial Ueconcfl. v. 11:2, l*t 10, x>^ 2o50T) The 
amendment was rejected, (]»,::i5n07) 

(o) Mr. Goodell offered aBiainendmcDct to H.ILzrSlGl to strike out that .section 
which woakl autliorize specical consideration for rmaneially overburdened! local 
(»ducational agencies under "Title III. (€ongre^!SMi«ial Record, v. 112. I*t. If), pj). 
2ij5()7~8) Tlie anieudmeat ^vals rejected : -iO ayes. noes. (p. 2o50S) 

(0) Mr. Quie of Minnesota offered ansinienduu-fifr-to II,R. llUOl reqnirinj? that 
jiirant^ under Title III, P.L. SO-10, be made on the. Ma .sis of State plans approved 
by the Counnissionei*. (Con^nvssional R**cord, v. OiSiil, Pt. 19, pp. 2 -"5500-70) The 
anuuuhnent was rejected : 2!)ayes. 51 noes. (p. 2557Dt^ 

(7) Mr. Goodell otXeved an amendment to II.U.JXlOl wiiich would require that 
api)lication.s for grant.s under Title III, P.L. SJk-^O. be approved by the Statci 
educational agency. (Con;;re>s.sional Record, v. zm2, Vt 19, pp. 25570-1) The 
aniendnient was rejected, (p. 25571) 

(5) Mr. C(dlier of IflUnois move<l to recomniitilltEt 13]Wn to the Conunittee on 
Education and Labor Avith instructions that it ti^ repoirted back to the Hou.se 
with amendments, including the following whicisj -woufifl affect Title III, P.L. 
80-^10: 

That the Title III, P.L. SO-lO, anthorizati«a <for fiscal 1007 be limited to 
.^100 million, and to sucli sums as may be aut^j^^tiriz/cd by law for any other 
fiscal year ; 

That the section in H.R. 131G1 'direcliiit^ spe«^ial consideration for 
linancially ov'erbnirdened local educational a^eitcieis^ ^be deleted from the bill. 
{Congressional Record, v, 112, Pt. 19, p. 25587) 
Motion to recommit with instructions rejected: ^"5<j>isweas, 1S5 nays (p. 25587) 
H.R. 131G1, as amended, passed the House on Oseosfitowr'S, 1966 by a \^te of 237 
j^cas, 97 nays, and 9S not voting. (Con;^ressional Re«.«^J.^. 112, Pt. 19, i>- 255S0-9) 

Senate 

On Karcli 7, 19CG, Mr. MoBSse of Oregon inctroduce*^. ^(H^s sl bill *'to gttreugthen 
and improve projcranas of asaastaiiee for oiet elemenetary anid secondary schools", 
.similar to H.R. 13161. The Smibeommittee on Educatioji the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare hrfii liearings on S. 304G tm^^e^at&d bills oa six days 
during April of 1966. The €>ommittee reported S. -mi^ amendments, on 

October 3. 1966. (S. Rept JwD. 1674, S9th Cong., 2nia ) The Senate debated 
S. 3046 on October 5 and 6, 19S6. 

As reported, S. 3046 amendled Title IH, P.L. S9~10, by ithorizing appropria- 
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lifHis of $LVK) lulllion for lisonl .vi»ar 10G7 and .$1^50 iniliion for lisoal year IHOS. Tliis 
bill jilso cxtomUMl TilJi* Jll oJij^Mhility to tlio liulinn scliools optM-atod l)y the 
1 M'pnrtmtMiV of IJio liitorior. In juiditioii. S. as roporlod. provided that facili- 

ties eouslnicred und(»r 'JMMe III be iisal)lo hy luuKlicapped iiersons. that any 
ni>i)]i cat ions pro vi din;: for the expenditiii'O of 125 peretMit of a Pilate's Tilli* HI 
aiMi'>r{i<>nin(Mit have approval from the Slal(» (Mpieatioiial air<»ney. and diretaiul 
spiM'ial a pplie.it ion eousideralion for local eduealional ageneies whieli were 
liiiaHeially overlau'deiUMl. 

Dnriii;: the de))ate on S. IU)U}. as r(»jw)rt(Ml. (lie followin;: anieiidinenl.s conc(»rn- 
in.ir Tille 111. IM.. .SO-IO. were fjffered on the lloor of the Senate : 

Ociuhvr 0 

{!) 7\\v. Pirks(Mi of Illinois offered an anieudment to S. 3010 consisting of six 
])aris, :\Ir. ;Mors(» of t)re^on asUeil tlnit eacli part, of the Dirksen amendment l>e 
vot(!d on sei>arat(dy. After the first three parts were rejeeled on separate votes. 
Ml', ^lorse rr(pu'St(»d that, the Temainin;i }>arts of the P/irksen aiuendinent 1m? 
snhjeet to :\ sinirU* vote. Anioni: these remaiiiiiiK sections was a provision to re- 
(hiei* the tiseal y(»ar lUiVi authorization for Title III. P.L. Si)-10, to .'j^lijO million. 
( CoMprressioiial Record, v. 112, Pt. 3!). p. (The reniainin;: Svu tions of tlu» 

Dirkson aniendinent were rejected: 27 yeas. 44 nays. 20 not: votini;. (p. 25483)- 

i'J) 7\\r. Kami in of Arizona offered an aincMidincnt to delete tJie words ''racially 
imlialaneed** from Section 1 ;:»."> of S. which j)rovides for special considera- 

tion fur linjincially ovorhnnlened local educational a.i;encies. [This anioiulment 
similar in effect, to the O'llani aniendnieiit: in the Honse.] ( Ponj;ressional Record, 
V. 112. Pt. 10. ])p. 254S0~!):r> The nniendment was af;reeil to. (p. 25403) 

tJi) :\Ir. l>irl;s(Mi nuived to recommit S. 3040 to the Committee on Labor and 
T*M])lie Welfare wit.li instr^a-tion.s that it he reported hack to the SonatP with 
total anthori^ntions not: in exe(»ss of the President's l>ndiret estimates. (Congr(»s- 
sional Ue^onl. v. 112, Pt. Pi. pp. 25404-5) ^Motion to recommit rejected: 2-'^ yo.^s, 
4S iiay.«. 20 liot votin.i; f p. 25405) 

On (")otol)er (i. P'MJO. the Senate passed S. 3040. as amended, l)y a vote of 54 
ye as. Ifl nay.<, 30 not votiiiir. (Con.i^ression Reconl, v. 112. Pt. 10* p. 25400) 

Conference cnul final pa^fi'((/c 

On 0('tol>er 7. l!)00. nmler n iinaninions consent ajxreenient refpiested by :\Ir. 
:\iorse. tli(» Senate eonsideretl^ tlie hill U.K. 13101 .as passcMl hy the Hoiiso. Mv. 
:\iors(» moved to ,>^tril;e ont all laiig^iage after the enaetin;; clause in TI.R. 13101 
.and suhstlt\iti» in place thi» l.an.i:na;ie of S. 3040 as passed by the Senate. The 
Sciiat<' aKn^ed to this motion and the bill II. K. 13101 was pa.ssed with the Senate 
laiiirnaju'e. ^Ir. Morse moN Otl that tlie Seii.ate insist on its amendment and reqne.st 
;i Conference with th^ Ilonso. The motion was a;:reed to. StMiator.s :\Iorse. Yar- 
boro)ijih. (/lark. Uandolph, Kennedy of New Yorlc. Williams of Now .Tersey, 
Prouty. .lavits. and Dominick were appointed a.s the Senate conferees. (Con- 
j;ression;il Record, v. 112, Pt. 10, pp. 25S30--7) 

On October 10. VM>{\, the House under a unauinious consent aiureement re- 
fines te<l ]»y ^Ir. Powell, disa^rreed to the Senate amendment to II. R. 13101 and 
refiiiested n Conference with the Senate, flepreseiitatives P. well. Perkins. 
Jiradeinas. Scott^ C;ire.v. Ford of ^licliigan. Jleeds, Seheuer. Gomlell. Ashbrook 
.apd P»ell were appointed as the lion.se conferees. (Congressional Record, v. 
3 1 2. .Pt. 10. pp. 25037-8) 

On (>ctol)er 14. the Republican conferees (Repres. A.«?librook. Goodell. and 
Pell) were excused ,*uid the Speaker of the House appointed the foJlowinj; 
conferees in their place: Representatives Ayres, Quie, Gooflell. jiiid Bell. (Con- 
jrressional Roc(n-d. v. 112. Pt. 20. p. 26006) 

The foUowin;: i>: a summary of tlie major differences between the House pas.sed 
bill and Senate passed amend men ts regarding Title lil^ P.L. SO-10, which the 
Conference Committee resolved: 

Awc)iihnnif,9 1o Title TIT, Pvhlic Law S9~10 

(1) ^ou^:e authorized $150 million for fiscal year 10G7, S575 million for fiscal 
year lOOS. 

Senate authorized 1^200 million for fiscal year 1967, S250 million for fiscal rear 
1008. 

Confereueo authorized $175 million for fiscal year 1967, S500 million for fiscal 
yearlOOS. 
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CM II{»u>'i' ;iutlioriy.(Ml irniiits fi)V rair(».Mi <»r Iinlijui An'iiirs and Dopiuiuicnt of 
IX'lVnsc soli(»(>js for oacli yonr of ^VlWe III Mntliony.aiion. 

Senate anthoriy.od grants for lUA schools for Jisral .V(»ar 3007 only; made no 
jnovisions for I>C)I) schools. 

Conference antliori/.ed ;;rants for lifA nnd Ddl) schools for liscal year I!M>7 
omIv. 

i'A) Senate provided that faeililios eonslrueted nniler Title III be nsal»h? hy 
haiidicanped jmM'Soms. 

House liad no eonii>araldo i)rovision. 
< 'oiif(»r(»ne(» adopted Senatu jjrovisions. 

(•1> Senate provi(hMl that a State a^^eney ninst. approve Titlo-Iir applieatiotis 
ijrovidiiijL: for exi»enditnre of 25 i)(»reenl: of th(? State's Title III ai>portioninorifc in 
any y(>ar. 

Ilouse had no coniparahio provii^ion. 

(*ouf(»reiue r(TM>rtliad no <*oinparahlo provision. 

On r irtohor ];). lOOi;. the Senate considered and a;rreod to the Conference Re- 
port on II.R. 33101 (H. Kept 2300, SOUi Cong., 2na Sess.). < Co»j:vessional 
Uecord. V. 1 32. Vt. 20. 275!»7) 

On October 20. the Ilonsc* a^rreed to the Conference Keport hy a role f»f 184 
yeas. 7t» nays, and 171 not voting. (Couji^resh-ional Uocord, v. 112, rt. 21. np. 
2>2in-<l). 

On November 3. lOOfi. I*resi<lent T.yndon Johnson sin^ned the H.U. 131fU 
into hnw rublie Law SU-750, the Klenientarv and Seeondarv K( hi eat ion 
Anioiidments of IJtOC!. 

Tho text of VJj. SO-750 as it amends Tith^ III of T.L. SO-30 is as follo\v.<: 

••PAIIT C — SrpPI.KMKNTAKY Kl)U CATION AT. OlMKKS ANO SkkVICKS 
*\\i»l»K0ritI.\TI0N.S AUTlIOHiy.ED 

"Sec. 131. Section 301(b) of the Klonientnry and Secondary Education Act 
(ii inOo i.<? nnuMKk.'d to read as follows : 

'"(h) For the puri>o.se of nnikinjL: irrnnts under this title, there is hereby 
aiithorizod to be nppi-oprinted the sum of Ji;ibO.O(K).()00 for the tiscal V(»;ir endiui^' 
JuiK^ 30. lOOa $175,000,000 for the fiscal year endinj: .Tune 30. IDfiT and .^HOO.^ 
000.000 for the fiscnl .rear ending: June 30. ]!K>8: but for the ti.scnl year endinj? 
Juiu^ .30. 1000. and the .*^ucc(^edinp: fiscal year, only such sums may be ni)propri- 
nted as the Con.ijjres's may hereafter auth<n*iy.e hy law/ 

'•KKVISIOX IX AUTIIOKTZATIOX TOR TITLK iTt. AND TKOVISTOX FOU INPTAN CUII.UHKN 

IX SCHOOLS ornuATnn by tiii-: DHrAUTMKXT oi* uiie ixteriou 

'•Sec. 132. Section .^02 (a) of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 100.5 is a ni ended to read as follows : 

" Sec. 302. r'a)(l) There is hereby authorized to lie appropriated for each 
fiscal year for the purpo.ses of this paraffrnidi an amount ecpinl to not more than 
3 per centum of the amount appropriate<l for such year for grants under this 
title. Tlie Conunissioner shall apportion the amount appropriated pursuant to 
this paraicmph anionpr Puoi-to Rico. Guam. American Samoa, the Vir;^in Islands, 
.ind t!ie Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands according to their resi>ective 
needs for assistance niider this title. Tn additif)n. for the fi.scnl year (»ndiui? 
.Tune 30. 1907. he Phall apportion from such amount to (A) the Secretary of 
the Interior the amount necessary for .s\ich a.<^sistance for children and teachers 
in eh»mentary and secondary schools operated for Indian chihlren by tlie 
Department of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary of Defense the amount iieces- 
sary for such assistance for children and teachers in the over.'seas dependents 
schools of the Departnient of Defense. The terms upon which pa.vments for 
such i)urpose shall he made to the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Defense^ shall he determined puvsuant to such criteria as the Commissioner 
determines w ill best carry out the purposes of this title. 

"'(2) From the sums appropriated for carryin?: out this title for anv fiscal 
year pursuant to section 301(b). the Commissitmor shall apportion .<;200.000 
to each State and shall apportion the remainder of such smns amon^r th(» States 
as follows r 

"'(A.) Ho shall apportion to each State an amoimt which hears the same 
ratio to 50 per centum of such remainder as the nund)er of children ai:ed five 
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tn st'voiitcrn, iiidiisivo, in tlio ^tate boars to llio nunilKT of siicli cluldivn in 
all the States, ami 

•• •(]*>) lie siiall ai)iK)r|i()ii to oiioli Statr' an aiaoniit wliicli beans the same 
ratio to 50 per eentiini of .sucb i-eiuaimler as the i>n]uihiii<in uf the Slate bears to 
the poinilation of all the States. 

For till' iMirprtses of this Mibs(;etion, the term ••Stnte" does not iiK-Iudo the 
Coininonwealth of Puerto Hico. Giiam. Ain(»rieaii SanwKi, the Virj^in Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the racihe Islands.' 

•'rijovisTONs WITH uespkct to FAfiuriics coNsnin rnn uxniiu titij: iii 

■*Sr.c. 13:5. Section 304(a)(4) oC the Klemeatary and Secondary Kdueatiou 
Act: f)f VM\n is amended by striUinjr nut 'tind ((')' and iusertini: in lien thereof 
the followiiijr: '(C) that, in doveloi)int? idans for sueh facilities, due eonsjdera- 
tlon will be Kiven to excel leneo nt a relii lecture anrl desifrn. and to tlie inrlusirni 
itt works art (not rei)re.sentinu* more than one per eer^tnni of the conI of the 
l»rf).ieet), and there will bo comi)lianee with sneii standards as the Secretary may 
in'eseribe or ai)i)rove in order to insnre tiiat facilities const rnc ted \vitb tlie nse 
Federal funds under this title shall bo, to the extent approuriate in view of 
the uses to be made of the facilities, aceessihlo t(» ami usable \ty haudieapped 
persons, and (D)'. 

"sricci.vL coNSTDER,vnox rou i.oc.vi. i:nucATio\^vT. aoknciks wnicn ahk riNANci.M.LY 

ovi:Bni;Rnij>^i> 

•\Sf.c. 134. Sectio!! ,304 of .such Act is ameiided by redesijriuitin;? subsection (<') 
.'Is .subsection (d) and by inserting after subsection (1>) the foUowiNi: uew 
sidtsectiou : 

**'(c) In apiirf)Vin^r ai)plications under this title for lirants for any liscal year 
Itegimnujr after June 30, 1J107. the Connnissioucr nni.st i:\ve special consideration 
to the application of any local educational a;rency which is- niakins a rea. son- 
able fax effort but which is nevertheless iniable to meet critical iKlncational 
needs, iuclndinj? preschool edneation for four and five year obli:, because some 
or all of its .schools are sorionsl'v overcrowded fas a result af ^jrowth <n* shifts 
in enrollment or otherwise), oh.solete, or nn.safe.' 

777. PuhUe Laic 00-2.',y 

190- KSICV AMENnMKNTS 

House of I?cprcfto)iffifircii 

Mr. PerUins of Kentucky in trod need IT.H. 02,30. a bill "to strenjrthen and 
improve projirrams of assi.stanee for elementary ami secondary education . . . 
and for other luirpo.se.s," on Fehrnary 28. 3007. The Committee on Education ami 
Labor held hearin?:!? ou H.R. 0230 duriujr fnurteen days in ^larch, On 
April 3. Hr. Brndemas of Indiana introduced a clean bill. H.R. 7S11). in the 
nature of a substitute for H.R. 0230. On April 11. 1007. the rominittce reported 
favorably H.R. 7810 after .striking out all of the bill after the euactins: clause 
a lid insertinp: substitute lall^^ua^^e (H. Rept. \o. 00th CoufT., 1st Rcss.). 
The House debated H.R. 7S1» on ^lay 22, 23. and 24. ]0(»7. 

As reported, H.R. 7SlO amended Title ITT, ESKA. by extondin^r for two year.s 
the provisions relatin^r to schools for Indian cliihlreii and Pepartment of De- 
fense overseas sebool.s. Tliis bill also extended Titlo HI, ESEA for four years 
and aiith(n-ized appropriations of ^,500 million each for fiscal .veiirs 10(J.S and 
1000. 

Duriiip: the debate on H.R. 7810. ns reported, the following amendments affect- 
inp; Title HI. KSEA, were offered on the floor of the Hon.se : 

Ma^/ 23 

(1) Mr. Qtiie of Minnesota offered an aniendnient to add a new Title A'll 
to the Elementary and Scc^mdary Education Act of 10C5 to provide "RIocU 
Grants to the State.s for Continiiin;? Educational Projn'css.'* This amendment 
luovided for continued autliorizations under E»SEA, Titles I, IT. HI. and V for 
•fiscal year IOCS, In fiscal 19C0, these eatefforical srants titles were to he deleted 
nml a lump sum of ^3 billion made available to the »St-ites as a block educntional 
l^rant. **My ameiidmcnt would put titles T, II, III, and V under one State plan, 
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similnr In tlio 81nto plan tljnt now invvnils fov ritlo 11." (Coimn^s^ioiinl Ilmml, 

V. n;i. ri. la pp. VMU-mnH) . 

Ainnnir .'ulditioiial ninen<Iinonl*s to bo ODnsidorcd on l)loc witl'i 1ho *'r,l<H*k 
(ii-anr' prnposal lo nssnro tliat sliMlents and tcaolicrs in nonprolit privnlt* schools 
'i'itU: in. KSKA appropriation aUtlioHznlion for liscil yen r 1900. (p. 13Cjy) 

W.vniMii nf Xow lf;nni>shiro ofTt'rod ;in aniendniont to tlio Quio "Blook 
(Jr;inl" ])n>pov;ul to nssnro tlnit stndont.^ and toacliors in nonprofit i)riv;ito schools 
w'onUl not rocoiv'o proportloniill.v fewer bonolits Mn<lci' the Qn'w. proposal tlnni 
tho.\- rocciviMl nndor litlos 1. II, and Til of KSKA in lisonl voar J DOS (Conj^rt'^- 
siona) Kocord. v. U.S. I't, 10, p. ia.S22). Tho Wyumn umwulinout to'tho "lUook 
t;r;iiM' ninoinlniont of Mr. Qnic wtis rojoctotl. (p. VAX'M ) 
TUi' Qnii' aojrinlnn'ntR w<m*o rojortcMl on hloc. (]). i;iS4.') 

C2) Mrs. Oroon of Oro;?on o'lTorod an anuMidincMit to insort a now Part C in 
Titio I of 1I,K'. TSlO whi<'h wonld roconslitnte Titio III. ESKA ns n jM-oj^rani 
to he oj)onit<'d hy the State dopartments of odncation, vatlior than continno Hie 
<1iroct I Mri('(> of Kdnoation — local odncational a.c:oncv rolationshii) jinthorizod 1)V 
V.Xs. sn-10. (CMM.rri.os.si(nial Koeord, v. 113, IM. 10. jtp. 18S.7.M;?Sr>l ) 

.Mrs. (iiiiR.v. BriotSy. to snmnmrizo. this nmondniout niprolv diroots the 
fnnds lliron.jrli tlio Dopavtniont of Kdnontion at the Stnto lovol. Tt is p<'r- 
niissivo tor tho yonr lOOS. It i.s niandn.iory for the yoar 100!). Thorc is no 
conuninirlinp: of fnnds and it roqnires n Slate plan. (p. 138G2) 
:>rrs. :Mink of Hawaii olTorod an aniondniont as a snhstituto for tho aniondniont 
of Mrs. (JroiMi. Tim snhstituto annMulmont of >rrs. Mink nmondod Titlo 1. Part'C 
of II.R. 7M0 to provido that Title TIT applications bo snhniitted to the appro- 
])rinto State odncational asreney which has 30 days to stndy the grant proi)osal. 
If tho Stnto aji'oncy disapproves an api>lic:ition. the Poniinissionor of Kdncation 
ronhl still approve the application if. npon revioM-, he fonnd it to he consistent 
M'ith tho ])vovisions and in tho furtherance of tlie pnrposes of Title III (Conj;ros- 
sional Koeord. v. 113. Pt. 10. pp. 13K0r!~1.3Sr»S) The >Iink snhstitnto amendment 
M-as re.lootod : 123 ayes. 181 noes. (p. 13808) 

Tho ajnondnient of ^Ir.s. Green was agreed to : 230 ven.s 185 navs. 18 not votin?. 
(p. 138f)S) • - . 

After a motion lo recommit was ro.iectod. II.U. 7810. as amended pa.ssed the 
lIon.se on May 2A. lO^w hy a vote of 204 yeas. 122 navs, and 17 not votin«- K'on- 
;?rossional Koeord. v. 113. Ft. 10. pp. 13808-13800) ' ' 

Tho foilowin.yr is the text of H.K. 7S10. Titie I. Part C, as passed hv the House, 
roforrinir to the revision of Title III, ESEA. 

'•1'at:v Kk\ is:o\ op Trn.v: ill or Kr.K^fKxTAi:v axo SncoxnAKV KnrcATTON 

ACT OF 19G5 

''Skc. 131. Title Til of the Elementary and Secondary iJtlncation Act of 1005 is 
nmonde<l to read as follows : 

*T}i7c 711 — Siupplvmrnianj EOucntionnl CaUvrs aiul S^rrviceH 

'"APPROPRIATIOXS AUlIIORTzKn 

" '.^Kc. .301. (n) O'ho Commissioner shnll carry ont a progi-am for niakinir prrants 
for supplonnnitary odncational center.s* and f^erviees, to stimulate and as.si.st in 
the provision of vitally needtd odncational services not available in snflicient 
<inantity or tpiality. and to sthn.nate and assist in the development and estahlish- 
ment of exemplary elementary and sooondni-y school educational programs to 
serve ;is models for regular .school programs. 

'<))) For tho pnri)Oso <if making grants nndor thi.s titlo. there is hereby anthor- 
ixed to i)e anpmi^riatod the snni of 55.^00.000,000 each for the fiscal yetir ending 
.Tnne 30. 10t>S, and thesncccoding fiscal year. 

** *APPORTlOXMEXT AMO^'Ct STATKS 

" 'Sec. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized to he appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the purposes of this parajrrapb an amount equal to not more than 3 
net v;entnm of the amonnt appropriated for snch year for grants nndor this title. 
The rommissioner shall apportion the amonnt appropriated pursnant to this 
paragraph among Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameriean Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
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tho Tnisl 'rori-itory of tlu' VtuMUt TsUiiuls ;uv<.nlinjr ?o tluMi' rosiMM'liV(' iummIs 
for nssistnPi't' uikUm- t'lis \\\U\ \u addition, for tii<' tiscal yi«ars eiiaiii;; .iuiir Ml 
r.)(;s ;unl .nni'» 'Mi VM\il lu* sliall ni»lH>rti<)ii from sudj uiiiouiir (o < A) tlu' J^ccir- 
tary f>r fhc Inioriov the amount. iiu'C^'ssMry for siicli assisiauco or ciiiUhvn ami 
ivai-liors ill (dnuontarv and S('<M)!Mlary schools oiMM-ntod I'^'r Indian j-hildn-a by llio 
DopartnuMit. of tlio liitcM-ior. and (3) iho Srort-tary of J.io:VnM' \bv auioiun noct-s- 
v^ary for sm-h assisiaiico for cliildnMi and tt^at-lu'rs in tlio tnt-rxas d<»ii.'ht-t'ni^ 
^^•),ools nf ll.o I U'partnu-nt <»f Defonse. Tlio tiM-ms upon \\\\U:h payments for smdi 
jMirposo .Oiall 1)0 made to tlio Scerctary of tlio Interior and i!m S<M'n iary ol I »r- 
fons(^ j^Pall 1m' dotrrminod pursuant to sudi criffria mm tlio Coirr.iiissiim,^- dvtcr- 
nuuos will host carry out tlu^ i)urpos(»s of this tillo. 

•'♦(Li) l«'roMi the sums appropriated for carrying: out tliis titlo lor any tisoal 
yoar pursuant to s^^ction 801(b>. tiio (,'oinniissionor .^I'all apportion )>iiOO.P(H) to 
)»acii Stato and slinll apportion tlic romaindor (*^ suoli sums aniont; the i-tatos as 

^''••^''(^A) Ho shall apportion to each SStato nu nmonut whioJi ho^irs the snmo 
ro({;» to no per rontuni of such roumindcr as the nunihcM- of childrou a^x-d live 
to sovcntoon. iuclitsivo, in the State hears to the ninubcr of such chiUln.ui m all 
the States. ^ , , , 

*-m B) lie shall apportion to each State an anuunit v.inch Ix^ars the same ratio 
to .10 per centum of such remainder as the population of the J>tate hears ti» the 
population of all tlic States. 

For the purposes of this subsection, the term *State* does not include the C<un- 
monweaUh of Puerto Rieo. Guam. American Saau»a. the Virjjlu Islands, and 
the TruJst Territory of the racific Islands. 

••'(h) The munber of cliiUlreu ajrod five to seventeen, inclusive, and the totr.l 
populntion of a State and of all the Stiitos shall he determined by tl:e f'onnuis- 
sioner on the T)asis of the most, recent satisfactory data available ti) him. 

•"(c) The auunmt. apportioned to any State under snhseetiou (a^ for any fiscal 
year whicli the Counuissiouer determines will not be required for the period for 
which that amonut is available shall he available for reiipportionnient from tnno 
to time, on sueh dates durinjr that period as the (^onuuissimier may fix. anionj: 
other States in proporriim to the amounts originally Jipportioued amons those 
States under subsection (a) for that year, imt with the proportionate niiionnt 
for anv of the other Stites heiujr re<lneed to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Counuissiouer estimates that State needs and will he able to use for that period : 
and the total of these reductions shall he similarly roapi)ortioued nuioug the 
States whose proportionate amounts were not so reduced. Any amount reap- 
portioned to a State under this sub.section from funds appropriated pursuant to 
.seetiou 301 for any fiscal year shall lie deemed to he a part of the amount appor- 
tioned to it under suhsectiou (a) for that year. 

" 'U8ES OF FEDKRAT. FUNUS 

" 'Sfx. 303. Grants uiuler this title may be nsed for — 

"*(a) planning for and taking otlier steps leadin;: to tlio dev(dopment of 
programs designed to provide supplementary edncntioiial activities and services 
described in paragraph (b), iucluding pilot projects designed to test the effeetive- 
iiess of plans so developed : and 

"'(h) the establishment, maiutenanee. operation, and expansion of prf>grams. 
including the lease or constvuetion of necessary facilities and the acipiisitiou of 
necessary equipment, designed to enrich the programs of h)cal elementary and 
secondary schools and to offer a diverse range of edneational experience to per- 
sons of varying talents and needs by providing supplementary educational serv- 
ices and activities such as — 

" '(1) compreheusive guidance and counseling, remedial imjtrnctioii. and sdiool 
liealtli. physical education, recreation, psycliologieal, and social work services 
designed to enable and encourage persons to enter, remain in. or reenter edncn- 
tioiial programs, including the provision of special ediicatioual programs and 
study areas during periods when .schools lire not regularly in sessiuu : 

'•'(2) conipreliensive academic services and, where appropriate, vocational 
guidance and connseling. for continuing adult education : 

*"(3) developing and eondncting exemplary educational programs, including 
dual-enrollment programs, for the purpose of stimulating the adoption of im- 
proved or new ednoational programs (including those programs described in sec- 
tion 503(4) ) in the schools of the State ; 
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"'( I) sjKrializod iiistnuMioii i\\u\ tMjnipinont for stiiilent.s iiitftrosted in f^tiidy- 
\iv^ advaiicod scicntilic sid)j('Cts, Uwni^u l;inf;uas(»s ami otfior aondeiinc sidijecti-? 
whi<'li Jiiu' not taught in iho local schools or wliirh cmi h..* ])rovided more offcc- 
tivoly on n eontralizod hasis, or for persons who nv\^ hajjdicapnod or of i)n- 
s(jlio(d 11 i 

•'•(r>) makinjL: avail:il)lo modern educntional o<niipin'fMit ;un5 h'iH?ciall.v qualilied 
IM-rsoniicI. inc'hnlin^ artists and nnisiciiiiis, on a tonij ornry ba^is to pidjlic and 
other non-profit school. or;:nni>c;itioas, and institations :; 

(h'volopin?;, i>roducin^. and traiismittinj; radjo a id rol-'vision projjranis 
for classroom and other oduoational iiso ; | 

*''(7) providinjJ: special odacutional and related so;'vie-?s for persons wlio ;iro 
in or from rami a reus or who :iro or have been otlie^wisp isol ited frcnn nor ami 
ednentional opportunities, ineliidinu:. \vhore npproi)rirte. riio in nvisien of laohili? 
edarational services and eqnipnuMit. spoeial homo stia^y <'oarsef'. rndio, telovisio-u 
and related forms of instna-lion. and visiting toncliers'f iM'oTram:;; : and 

MS) other specially desitrne<l educational prograi'ns whieli meet the purpose** 
of this title. 

'STATK T:.\yf> 

** *Skc. *\(H (a) Any Stnle which desires to roooivo.^iMiils under thi.s title sliall' 
snhniit to the (JoaimissicnuM', tlirongh its State educ iti<aj;il ajixenoy, a State plan 
which — ■ 

Sets forth a proijram under which funds paid to the State from its 
allotment under sectitai i-JOU will he exi)endod solely for purposes described in 
seriion Jto:i: I*rfn'iOotI. That for the first fiscal year fi>r waieh the plan is in effect 
it must provide that Uf) local educational a;rency wipf rect.Mve less thaiu the 
amount ii <-oiild reasonably anticiiinle receivia,^ hnd tlie I-MciiUMd rM\v jiunl 
Secondary Kducation AnaaalnuMits of VMu not ber-a euMcted. ns determiiicu l»y 
the Nratc ednc;itioiail nuency after consultation v>ith the Oonnaissioner : 

provides that the Mc-livities and .services nssisted under this titUj will 
be adndnistfMiKl by or uudc-r the supervision of the a]>plic;int: | 

provides Mssnrances tlait. in the case of vrojiraaix for carryia.tr oi^t Hie 
purposes dt'sj-nbed in i)ani;rrapli (b) of j^ectiou 30:). (A) the pro;rrains will |ti^ix.e 
the b<»<t avniiidde tidcats and resoun'Os and will suiKStaiitiiilly incroa|e the 
(Mlacation-.il (»p]>nrtunities in the area to b(» served, inid (\\) to tlie exteilr: con- 
sistent wiiii the iium!>i»r of children enrolled in noiiprotit jn-ivate scliooislia the 
area to be served whose edncaiional needs are of tin? type which the ^u])pb'- 
mentary eiluc-niioaal activities and S(M*vieos provided under the prourlm are 
to meet. ]n'ovisi«ai hns been mafh* for pnrticiputlon of sneb children : | 

••M4> scis forth criteria for aolii(?vinjr an equitable distrilmtioii of asfi.staiice 
under this title within the State which shall provide for consideration |of ( \) 
the si/e nad poi)ulation of the i^tnte. (Ti) the jreographic distribntiorl of the 
]:o]>ulat'on williin the State. fC) the relative ne(Ml of persons in diffeiTur creo- 
^•rai>hic :u'eas and in different populntion .uroui)s within tlie Stale for tile lldiids 
of serviees and activities deseril>ed in pnraprraph (h) of spction 'AO?,, alid' their 
finmicial ability to provide those serviees and activities, and O)) the rebitive 
aliility of pnrticiPar local <»diicational aj:eucies within the .State to i)rovide those 
serviees and jK-tivities. and which shall also ]irovido for s:ivin;r special eon. 
shlerntinn tf> the application of niiy local educational airency which is- niakiujr 
!i rensoujible tax effort but wdiich is nevertheless nun hie to meet critical educn- 
tional needs, iucludinc: i)n^sc]iool edn<»atiou for four and five year o'ds. been use 
some or all of its schools are seriously overcrowded (as a result of jrvowth or 
shifts in enrollment or other\vis(?) . obsolete, or unsafe: 

*''(r)) m'ovides that no assistance will be provided under this title for the 
construction of necessary facilities until the State educational airency has' 
received sntisfnctory assurances that CA) reasonable provision lias been made, 
eousi stent with the other uses to be made of the facilities, for a reus in such 
facilities wdiich are adat)table for artistic and cultural activities. CB) that upon 
completion of the constrnetion title to the facilities will })e in a State or local 
educational airency, (C) that, in developing plans for such facilities due con- 
si deration will be ^^iven to excellence of architecture and desijyn. and to the 
incbis^oii ,»r \vovks of art Cuot representinsr more than one per eentuiu of the 
e.»«t of ihe nrojeet). nnd that, to the extent appropriate in view of the uses to 
he made of the facilities, such facilities are accessible to and usable by handi- 
canoed persons, and CD) ^hnf the reonirements of section 80S will be complied 
with : 
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'••(To sols forth policies jiml j»n»ctMliin's which Mssuri' th:U Fe(h'r;il funds 
iiuKh' :iv:iihil)If uikUt this litli' for any liscsil yejir I A > will ?hH lu^ cninminKhMl 
with St;it(» fiiiuls, mikI (I*..) will hr su iisud sis to siiMiltMiitMU ;ind, t(i the I'Ntt-nr 
prjM-ticMl. increase the h^vvl of funds tiuit would, in thu sifjsi'iicu of snch 1-\m1(M;i1 
funds, hf' nuidc Jivjiilahlc hy the npplicant for the imniusi'S di'srrilK'd in jmrn- 
;rrni»hs <m) ;ind (h) of section :*>{)'•). nnd in no case sni)i)l;int s\M-h funds: 

•••(7) i»rf>vidos thjit assistnnre will he provided nndcM- this title ro ;i local 
('(hieation ap-iicy for ;i ]>rof^rain of supinenieiitary edneational services only if 
tlie SiMte edueati(uial a^'cnty has nicuived satisfaetfjry assuranres that in tlio 
planniu.:? of that i)ro;;rani there Jias heon, and in the estahlish.inj; and earryin^ 
out of that pro.trrani there will he. participation of persons. Imtadly representative 
of the cultnrrtl and edin-ationnl r(»sonrees of the area to 1»o served. tlie 
purposes (►f this ])ara;:raph, tli(» term '-cuUnral and ednentional resources'* in- 
cludes State educational a^em-ies. institutions of lii^iher education, noniuotit 
ju-ivaie srliorOs. luihlio and n<aii>rolir ju'ivate aLi-eMcit?:v such as lil»raries. museuins. 
nnisical and artisti<r orjxani/.atioiis. educational radio ami television, and otluu* 
cultui al and educatioiinl resources : 

•••IS) ]u^f>vides assurMUce that every :ii)])Uennt whoso application is deiiied 
will he ?;iven an o])i)ortunity for a hcai-iiiff hefori^ the State edu<-ationMt ag<Micy : 

" '(11) provides for such liscal <'onti^ol and fiuul accfuiutiu:jc procedures as inay 
he necessary to assure pi'ojtcr disluirsenient of jin<! ac<'ountin.u; for Federal funds 
imid to tlie State under this title : and 

***(1f)) in-ovidps for luahiUK an annual report and such other reports, in such 
form and containiii;r such int'oiniatiftn. as the ('(uuniissiouer may nsisonahly 
rcjiuire to carry out his functions under this title and to determine the extent 
to which funds lu'ovided maler this title have been effective in improvin.ir the 
educational o])]KU-lunities of i»ersons in the urea served, and for Ueciaui; su<-h 
recoids and f(u- allordiui: sn<-h access tliereto as the Coimaissioner may tind 
ne<*essary to ass!n(^ the cfn-rectness and veri heat ion of siuh reports. 

••'<!i) The CNumiiissioiior shall a3)prove any Slate plan and any m(Klitication 
thereof which <-(»mplies with the ])rovisiou of snh-section (a ) . 

•• 'e.WMK.VTS TO STATKS 

'Si:c. :\i\r>. Fi'om the amounts al'<;tted to oa<'h State? under siM-tioii ;;02 
the Counnissioner shall pay tf> that State an amount (>f|iia! to the ajiiount on- 
p<'nded hy the State in carry in.i: out its State plan. Suvh payments may he ma<lo 
in instalinu'uts. and in advance? or hy way of reimliursenu'Ut, with necessary 
adjustments on account <»f overj)aym<»nts or underi)ayuieuts. 

" 'KKCOVEUY OF PAYMENTS 

" *Si;c'. ;{f)0. If within twenty years after completion of any construction for 
which Federal fuiuls have heen i)aid under this title — 

'•'(a) the owner of the facility shall cease to he a State or local educational 
a.i:euey. iu' 

"'(U) the faeiUty shall c<'ase to l)e used for the educational and related 
liurjioses for which it was constructed, unle>;s the C'onnuissioner (h^terinines in 
accordane(» with re;;nlat if>ns that there is siood cause foi' releasini? the applicant 
or other owner from the ohli.^al ion to do so. 

the T'nit(Ml States shall he eiditled to recover from the applicant or otluT f»wnor 
of tiie facility an amount which he;irs to the then value of the facility (or so 
nnich thereof as constituted nn approved pro.ieet or pvojects) the same ratio as 
the amount of such F(^deral funds hore to the cost of the facility fuianced with 
the aid of such funds. Sueli vaPu* shall he determined hy a.irrcement of the 
parti(^s or hy action hrouprht in the United States district court for the district 
in whi!'h the fa<aliiy i.s .situated. 

" 'L.MiOK .STANDAimS 

*"Si:c. ?.07. All lahorers and nmehanics employed hy contractors or suhcon- 
trnetors on all contmction pro.iects assi.sted under this title shall he iiaid waces 
at ratios not les.s than those prevail iuff on similar construction in the locaMty 
as (h».termined hy the Secretary cf La])or in accordance with the ^avis-Bacon 
Act. as amended (40 T'.S.C. 27(\'.\ — 27Ga-n). The Secretary of LaiN.* shall have 
with respecit to the lahor standards specified in this section the autliority and 
fnnetloTm set forth in Reorsranization Plan Xurnhf^rc'd 14 of lOHO 05 F.U. 317(): 
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5 r.S.C. i:!:;::-r*,» lun] srrVuni of the Act of Juno i:-^. 1U:\4. jis muumkUmI < Iti T S (' 
2T«:r;. ' ' ' 

" '.m)M1Nisti:atio.v (u* s rATn i-lans 

*"Si:o. 'AUS. ( ii) 'J'Ir. Coiiiinispioner slmll not linnlly disaMimvo jniy i>l:ui sub- 
initiiMl iiiider HM-tion ;-J04. (ir ;iny iiirnlilicjuion ilivroof, witliont lii'M :MT(rr<Iiu;; 
lin' Slate ediK-atioua! agency submit lina: tbe iibin misouablc- noibv ;in<l 
o])i:(jrt nnity for a lu*aiinir. 

■■•(b) Wiioni-ver riu« CfaniuissiouiT. after rcas<»nabl(» uotico and oi)i)<»i'tnnity 
l.«r bt'ariu;? to tia* Slate cducalioual ajri'Mcy adnunistcrin^' a iir(>irrani iindcr a 
\ih\n ai)i>roV('(l under this title, linds— 

* ) iU;\\: tlio has been so rliantxod tliat it no lon-er ('(unitlies with iho 

Ii?^uvisi(aiS of scetinn '-504 ( a) , or 

'•■(•J) thai in the adnijnisl ration of the i»lan there ii^ a failure t<t ( <»nii)lv 
substantialiy witli any sneji provision. 

tln> ('(.nnuissiruier sliall niitify sm-h Slate eduejiti<Mnil uKency tliat tbi* Slate will 
lint be reijarded as oliirible to iJartieijtate u\ \ho i>r(nxrani under this liile until 
IS satisfied tliat there i.s no longer any such failure to comply. 

" '.JimiClAI. ItEVIKW 

" 'SKc.^.m). (a) If any State is dissatisfied with the Conunissioner's final 
aetion with respect to the ai>proval of a jilaii submitted under section '.max) 
or with his linal action nnder section 808(b>. such J>tate may, within sixty days 
after notice of such net ion. tile with the United States court of appeals i'ov tiie 
eircnit in wliicli such J^tate is locted a petition fru' review of that action. A <-oj)y 
of the iM^titioii shall hi^ forthwith tran.smitted hy the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner. The Commis.siouer thereupon shall lile in the court the record 
of the proceedinfr.s on which he based Ids action a.s provided in section lillii of 
tit'e '2S, i;nited States Code. 

"■(h) The fiudinjr.s of fact hy the Commissioner, if supported bv substantial 
evidence, shall he ccniclusive: hut the court, for ^rood cause shown, niay rennunl 
the case to the Commi.^sioner to lake further evidence, and the C«)niniissi(uier 
may thereupon make new or modi lied lindiiiffs of fact and luav niodifv his 
previous action, and .shall certify to the court the rcc(»rd of tin* furtlier 
proce(uliii^?x. 

"*fc) The conrt shall have .Inri.sdictiou to allinn the action of the ('(Muniis- 
sioner or to .set it aside, in whole or in port The .1udg:ment of the c mrt shall be 
failiject to review I>y the Supreme Court of the fnitcd Stales upon certiorari or 
certification as provided in section VJrA of. title 2S. United States C o<le.* 

Skc. 332. The amendment made hy section 381 shall become cffe( tive .Tune .30, 
r.ms. except that with respect to any State the amendment shall he.'ome ellVs-tive 
when it .submits a State plan, a.s provided in such amendment, for the liscal vear 
ending June 30, 11)08.'' 

Senate 

^Fr. Mor.se of Oregon introduced S, 1125, a bill **to strongthc^i and improve 
programs of assistance for elementary and secondary education ? . .'* on Vebru- 
ary 28. 1J)G7. The Subcommittee on Education of the CommittC(^ on Labor and 
IMililic AVelfare held two days of hearings on S. 1125 in May and June, 1007 and 
eleven days of hearings lietween July and Sejiteniher on S. 112:'. U.K. 7811), as 
passed by the House, and related bills. On Xoveuiber G, 19C7, the Committee 
favorably reported HJi. 7810 after striking mit all language ? fter the enact- 
ing clause in the House passed hill and inesrting substitute lang.iiage. (S. Kept, 
Xo. 20. 00th Cong., 1st Sess.) The Senate debated H.R. 7810, as reported on Xo- 
veniber 30. DeC(Mnber 1. 4, 5. 0. 7, 8, and 11, 1007. 

As reixn-ted by the Senate Conmiittee, H.R. 7810 completely amended Title III, 
ESIOA. As suniinarized in the Senate Report of Xoveniber 6. 10G7 : 

The Committee amendment would amend Tile IIII in its entiretv, to pro- 
vide for — 

(t) A change in the administration of the program by establishing 
a State plan-State grant program : 

(2) Appropriate systems of review and evaluation to insure that the 
'•ntent of Congress is being carried out ; 
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<:>) The cstjihlislnnoiit <i£ Statf advisory (Minii( il> to ;i<lvist» tli<' Siutos 
in tla» ailiiiinistnilioii nf t]w i)ro'j:r:iin^:;uul to ev;ilii;ito i»r(»j;rams rind 
i>ro.itv-ts fuiKled nn<lor tliis tile: and 

(4) Tint .stroii;;tlaMiin.:r of tlio monstitulod National Advisory Conn- 
dl tliro]i.i:h i»ruvisiun for additiojial responsihilitU'S ; and j^rcv.tor inilo- 
jKMidencf. 
(S. Rt'pt, No. 72(>) 

Dnriu.i: the <lel>att' on II. R. 7810. rei)f>rt(Ml. the following amend mo nt.s re- 
pirdiij.:; Title III, KSKA, were offered on the floor of the Senate : 

IJceemhrr (} 

(1) :Mr. Lauscho of Ohio offered an ameiulineiit to stabilize anthorizatirms 
through fiscal year VMl at tli(» liscal VM\H le\*<»l for nu»st ESK.V pro.crranis. in- 
cliidinjc Tile III. >>ni)pleinen1al Kdncntional h>erviees and Cent(»rs. (Congressional 
lieeord. v. 113. Tt. :>(;, p. lirmA) 

Amendment rejeeted : 'J7 yea-s^ iiay.s, 10 not votini?. (p. ^55310) 

Dvccinhcr S 

i'2) Mr. Tlnirmond of .South Carolina offered an a hum id meat to insert a new 
Part 0 in Title I of U.K. 7S30 which wonhl reconslitnte Tile III. ESEA as a 
pro«;rani \vlih 100 i)ereent of iis funds; administered by the Slate departments of 
ednetaion. The lani;naj;e <jf the Thurmond amendment was e.^^sontially that of 
the Green amendment, in the Honse passed version of H.R. 7810. (Congres.<ional 
Re<'ord, v. 113, Pt. 20, p. 35642) 

Dcccvihcr J I 

Thurmond amendment rejected: 35 yeas, 38 nays, 27 not votinpr. (l). 35003) 
On Deeember 11, 19G7. H.U. 7S10, as amended, i)assed the Senate by a vote 

of 71 veas. 7 nays, and 22 not votim:. (Congressional Reeord, v. 11:5, Pt, 20, p. 

35733-35734) 

As passed by the Senate. H.R. 7819, Title T, Part C — Revision of Title III of 
Klementary and Seeondary Edueation Aet of 1065, read as follows: 

Pakt C — Revision' of Title III of Elemkntauy A^-D Secondary Education Act 

OF 1905 

Si:c. 131. Title TIT of the Elementary and Secondary Edueation Act of 1005 is 
aau nded to read as follows : 

*'TlTLE III — SurrLEMEXTAUY EDUCATIONAL CeNTEUL' AND SERVICES 
*'AP1»K01»RIAT10NS AUTHOKIZEl) 

"Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall carry ont a program for making grants 
for supplementary educational centers and services, to stimulate and assist in 
the provision of vitall.v needed educational services not available in sufficient 
qnautity or quality, and to stimulate and assist in the development and establish- 
ment of exemplary elementary and secondary school educational programs to 
serve as models for regular school progranis. 

"(b) For the pnii>oso of making grants under this title, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 19C0 ; $175,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1007 ; $500,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1008; $525,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1909; $550,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1070; and $575,- 
000.000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971. In addition, there are hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and each 
of the three succeeding fiscal years, such sums as may be n(»ees*.ary for the 
administration of State plans, the activities of advisory councils, and the 
evaluation and dissemination activities required under this title. 

"allotment among states 

"Skc. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby autho'^ized to be appropriated for eaeh fiscal 
year for the purposes oi this paragraph a^ amount equal to not more than 3 per 
centum of the amount appropriated for sriih year for grants under this title. The 
Commissioner shall allot the amount ai^»)ropriated pursuant to this paragraph 
among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Si^inoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands accordii& to their respective needs for assistance 



Ululor this title. In inldition fnr oncli fiscal yenr (»n(Iini: i>rior to .Tuly 1. 1<m;<». Im» 
sliall allot from such amount to (A) tlic Sccretnry of the Interior tlie niuoniit 
necessary to provide iiro^rriuus and projects for the purpose of tliis title for in(H- 
viduiils on reservations serviced by elementary and st*condary schools opt'rated 
ff»r Indian children hy the Department of tlie Interior, and (B) the {Secretary of 
Defense tlie amount n(»cessary for sucli assistnnee for children and teachers in 
the overseas dependents schools of the Department of Defense. The terms upon 
which 7>ayments for sn<*li inirjKjse shiill he made to the S(><Tetary df tlie Interior 
and the Secretary of Defense shall he determined pursuant to sncli criteria as the 
Conmiissioner deterniiius will best carry out the puri)oscs <»f this title. 

"i'2) From the snms ni»pr(>priated for making jrrants nnder this tith» f(»r any 
fiscal year pursuant to section .^01(hK the Commissi oner shall alh)t if^:!0n.000 to 
(»acli State and shall allot the reniaind(»r of such sums auionj; the States as 
follows : 

"(A) He shall allot to each State an amount which hears the same ratio 
to no i>er centum of such remainder as the number of eliildreu a«ed five to 
seventeen, inclusive, in the State bears to the nuiiib(»r of such children in all 
the States, and 

"(B) He shall allot to eacli State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
50 per centum of such remainder as tbe population of the State bears to the 
I)opnlation of all the States. 
For th(» purposes of this subsection, the term 'State' does not inchule the ConimoU' 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, 

"(h) The number of children aged fire to seventeen. inclusivt\ and tlie tohd 
population of a State and of all the States shall be determined hy the Conmiis- 
sioner on the basis of the most recent satisfactftry data available to him. 

"(c) The amount allotted to any Stat?^ under subs(»etion (a) for any liscal y*»;ir. 
which the Commissioner determines will not be required for the iicriod for wlik'h 
that amount is available, shall be av*»il:ible for grants pur.snant to section /JOO in 
sue!) State, and if not so needed may be r(»al lotted or used for jrrants pursuant to 
section 300 in other States. Funds available for real hitmen t may be real lot ted 
from time to time, on such dates durinj? that period as the Commissioner may fiw 
auioujr other States in proportion to the a mom its orijiinally allotted anions those 
States under subsection (a) for that year, but with the projiortionatc amount for 
any of the other States beinf? reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum tli(» Com- 
missioner estimates that State needs and will be able to u.se for that period : and 
the total of these reductions luay he similarly r(»allotted anions tlu* States wlio.«!<» 
proi)ortionate amounts were not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State 
under this subsection from funds appropriated pursuant to section ijOl for any 
fiscal year shall be decerned to be a i)art of the amount allotted to it under subsec- 
tion (a) forthatyear, 

•*(d) The amounts marie available under the first sentence of subsection (c) for 
any fiscal year shall remain available for grants during the next sueceedinfi: fiscal 
year. 

"USHS OF FKDKnAI. FrXDS 

"Skc. 303. (a) Funds appn)i)riated iiursnant to section 301 shall, except as 
rrovid(»d in subsection (b). be available only for grants in accordance* with aji- 
plications ai)i)roved pursuant to this title for — 

**(!) planning for and taking other steps leading to the developniettt of 
jirograms or projects designed to provide sui>i»h»mentary educational activities 
and services described in parngr^aphs (2) and (3), including pilot projects 
designed to test the effectiveness- of plans so develoi)ed; 

**(2) the establishment or expansion of exenijilary and innovative educa- 
tional programs (including dual-enrollment programs and the lease or 
constniction of necessary facilities) for the purjiose of stimulating the 
adoption of new educational programs (including those described in ser-tion 
.'03(4) and special programs for haiidicapi)cd children) in the schools of the 
State; and 

"(3) the establishment maintenance, oi>eration. and expansion of jn-o- 
grams or pro.iects, including the lease or eonstruction of necessary facilities 
and the acQuisition of necessary equipment, designed to enrich the programs 
of local elementary and secondary schools and to offer a diverse range of 
educational experience to persons of varying talents and needs by providing. 
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osixially throii^'li now :ind nni)r(>vo<l :iM)r«t;u l}t'.s sTii»i>lcii)eir-iry t-tlin al 
s(»rvicf^«? iiTid :M ti viti<»s. sucli :is — 

•MAf (vnMiin'lMMisivo triiMlJiiH-o :uu\ c«»iinsclinir. romcdiul ni>1 ntiJif ni. 
and pf-Iiool lie;ilili. pliysical (MiiK-:iti(»n. rcM-roation. n.<y<-li*>lr»?:irjU. sarin] 
'Work, and otiier serviced- desijrnrd to <Mial»Ic ;ijid eru-oiinitre jMT«»n< to 
ontcr. remain in. or reenter edneational propranis. inclinlini: ila* j>n«vi- 
sion of sporinl edn<"ationaI programs ;Mid study :ire:is dnriu;: jJoritMN 
when seliools are not regularly in .<ossi(»n : 

eoniprelKMisiv(» aoadeniio services :ind. \vlioro nmirojiriaie. vo- 
c-;Uif»naI j^uid.-incc* and eoniiselinjr. for eontinninj; ndnlt eduenti«ui : 

"(C) H]M'Cializo<l instrnetion and e(ini])ni(Mit for students intere.^ittMl in 
studyinjr advanced sciontijic subjeets. frnviiin lan^'uafce>^. an<I oiliei" aea- 
deniic snbjoets wliioh are not tauplit in the hn-al schools or wlii< li eaii l»f 
ijrnvidtMl nntro otTeotively on a eentralized nasis. or for pcr-^on^ who :ire 
liandicaniKMl or of |)re>:eliool age : 

"(D) making availabU* modern edneatitnial equipment and si>erlnlly 
qnaiilie(T itor.soiniol. im-luding artists and nnisiei:in.s. on a teniiiorary Icisis 
for the i)eiiefit of children in pnMic and other nonprofit .seho<»Is. orga- 
nization}^, and institutions ; 

"(E) developing, producing, and tninsniitt ing radio and television 
program.^ for classroom xind other t^ilucationai iise ; 

"(V) in the case of any local cdncatioiuil agt^ncy which is nnd^iug a 
rcnsonahle tax effort hnt whicli is ncvertlioles.s uii'ililr> to n>eet critical 
edncntional needs (inchiding iirescliool ediu-atixni), hecanse s(»nu' or all 
of its .'«(?hools are seriously overcrowded, ^thsolcte. or unsafe, initiating 
and carrying out programs or projects designed to nu»et tliose needs, 
particularly those which will result in nior<? effective use of existing 
fnciltiies, 

"(G) providing special cMlncational and related services for i)crsons 
who are in or from rnral areas or who an? or Imvc been otherwise i so- 
la tcMl from no rum I e-ducational opportunities, inclnding, where appro- 
priate, the jirovision of nn)hile edneational services and cqnipna^nt. sj)e- 
ci;il home f<ludy courses, radio. tc^Ievision, and related frriU'^ of in st ruc- 
tion, bilingual education methods, and visiting teachers' iirogrnni^:: 

**iH) eu(M»uraging community involvement in educational jir<*granis: 
and 

"(I) other specwdly designed educational ])rogranis or projects which 
meet the purjiosesof this title. 
**(1)) la addition to the uses specified in subsection (a), funds ai)pi'oi)riat<ul 
for carrying out tlii>5 title may be used for — 

**( 1) proper and efficient administration of State iihins- : 
•*(2) obtaining tectniical. professional, and clerical assistance and the serv- 
ices of ex])erts and consultants to assist the advisory councils authori/.e<l 
b.v this title in cnrnTying out their responsibilitiies : and 

"(15) evaluation o<f plans, programs, ami projects, jtnd disseniination of the 
results thereof. 

**Al»rUC.\T3[0NS FOR GRANTS — CONDITIOXS YOjX APPKOVAT^ 

"Hec. .%4. (a) A grant under this title pursuant fo an approved ?^toto plan 
or by tho Coniniissioner for a supplementary educatiional center or s(»rviee r.ro- 
gram or i)roject may b(» made only to a local educatiorjal agency or agencies, and 
then only if there is satisfactory assurance that, in tin* planning of thai ;.*»'ograni 
or project tlicre h:is been, and in the esta!)lishment and carrying out therw)£ tlici e 
will l)e. participatiJ^n of persons broadly representative of the cultural and educa- 
tional resources of the area to be served. The term 'cultural and educational 
resources* includes State educational agencies, institutions of liigher education, 
nonprofit private sclU)ols. public and nonprofit private agencies such as libraries, 
mnseuuis, nmsical and artistic organizations, educational radio and televisioTi, 
and other cultural aiul educational resources. Snch grants may be made only ni)on 
application to the appropriate State educational agency or to tho Connrnssioner, 
as* the ease may be. at such tluie or times, in such manner, and containing or ae- 
comimnied by such information as the Commissioner deems neces.sarv. Such 
applications shall— 

"(1) provide that the activities and services ffir which assistance uiuler 

this title is .sought will be administered by or uinler the supervision of the 

applicant ; 
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"i'S} sol forth a itrf»;;:r:iiu f'tr carryiiiir <*nt Tlio ituriHis<\s s<»t forth in M'. Jicu 
an:;ui ) niul pruviue fi-r ,S!irh iiii*th<Kis <>t* aduiinistratiou a.s art; iitn.H'.sj<:ir.v r«'r 
tin* prniior una t*fli<ji<*nt oin-ratiou of the i>ro;rriiiii.s : 

"(o) .sft forth 7>olici<*.< :uul procedurfs which ;issurc- tliat Kodornl Uiud^ 
iiiu'Ui ;ivail;il)ltf under t In s title for any fi<{';\l year will Im- so used as to mii>- 
plement and. to the extent praefieal. hirrease the level of fluids fimt nid. 
in tlie ahsenee of 5;ueh Feth-ral fund?^. l)e made av^iilable by the api'li' ^nt 
for tile pnrpuse.s Ueserihed in si>i'tion .SlK^ia). and in nt> ease sni)plaut >n«-h 
fluids ; 

"{4) i>rovide. iu the ease of an apiilieution for assistance n-'uler this tiU<' 
vohieh inelndes a project for tlie constrnetio!! <d' ncsessary facilities, satis- 
factory assurance that— 

••(A) i-ca.sonahle provision has Immmi made, consistent with the other 
uses to lie made of tlie fatalities, for areas in sneh facilitie,s which are 
adaptable for arti.stic and enltnral activities. 

••(15) upon conibletion of the constructinn. title to the faeiliti*'s will 
be in a State or local educational a2:en<\v. 

"(il) in developini; plans for such facilities, (i) due consi<h'r;jtion 
will he fjiveii to excellence of ar^'hil^»etnre and desifrn and to the inchi 
.•^ion of woriis of art (not representins; more than 1 per centum of tlx* 
cost of the projtKrt). and (ii) there will he coniplianec with such stand- 
ards as the Secretary may prescribe or approve in order to insure that, 
to the extent appropriate in view of Mie uses to be made of the facilities. 
sucU facilities are accessibp* to and usable by bandicapiied i»ersoas, and 
*'(D) the requirement.s of section 'UO will be cnuiidied "with; 
**(.')) provide for stich fiscal control and fund accounting procedun*s as may 
l)e necessary to assure projyer disbursement of and accounting for FtKliM-al 
funds paid to the applicant luider this title; and 

*^(C) pronde for uiakingran annual report and sueli other reports, in such 
form and ccmtaining imcl:. information, as the Commiseioner amy reas<niahly 
require to carry out his functions under this title and to deteniu no the exti-nt 
to which fiands provided under this title have been effective in improving the 
educational opportunities of persons in the area served, and for keeping: sn<'h 
re<'ords and for affording such access hereto as the Commissioner may tin<l 
nece.«^sary to assure the correctness and verification of such report>-. 
••(1j) An ai>i>lication by a local educational agency for a grant uuder this title 
may be approved only if it is consistent with the applicable provisions of this 
title and — 

•• (1 1 J u cots the requirements set forth in subsection (a) ; 
'•(2) provides that the program or project for \vhich application is made — 
*'(A) will ntiliy.e the host available talents and resources and wnll substan- 
tially increase the educational opportunities in the area to be served by the 
applicant ; 

"(B) to the extent consistent with the number of children enrolled in non- 
profit private schools in the area to be served whose educational needs are of 
the type provi<kMl by the program or project, makes provision for the participa- 
tion of such children; and 

• (3) has been reviewed by a panel of experts. 

**(c) Amend men rs of applications shall, excejit as the Connnissioner may other- 
wise provide by or pursuant to regulations, be subject to approval in the same 
manner as original applications. 

**STATK j\DYlSOUY COITiNCILS AM) STATE PLANS 

*'Sec. 805. (a) (1) Any State desiring to receive payments for any fiscal year to 
carry out a State plan under this title shall (A) establish within its State educa- 
tional agency a State advisory council (hereinafter referred to as the 'State 
advisory council') which meets the rciiuirements set forth in paragraph (2). (H) 
set dates before which local educational agencies must have submitted applica- 
tions for grants to the State educational agency, and (C) submit to the Com- 
missioner, through its State educational agency, a State plan at such time and 
in such detail as the Commissioner may deem necessary. The Commissioner may, 
by regulation, set uniform Oates for the submission of State plans and applica- 
tions. 

"(2) The State advisory council, established pursuant to paragraph (1) , shall — 
"(A) be liroadly representative of the cultural and educational resources of 

the State (as defined in section 304(a)) and of the public, including persons 

representative of — • 



( i I elementary and secoisidary schools, 
"nit institutions (jfliigherfdiK-ati^ai. 

\ in i pntfessional or^aiiiz-itions of IwicUorsand s<-hwl administratorr^. 
"i'lv } <»r£:aniz;nions ]fromotin?j tlio iiJij»rovt«irr^nt of f'diication, and 
•*(v) rireas of professional competence in dealing with children newlinjr sj^ecial 
t>fhi(';iii'>5i iH^^-fuisi* of i>hysical f>r mental liniidicai^s, but nothint: in this irMh- 
inr:i.:;rai»Ii slii^ll l>e c'»ustnit'd to prfM-hi'io tho aKiK)intnieiit of nourt^^idt^nts uf a 
Sr.-it*^ t'f The St;iT(* aiiviM^ry council of tlut 8T;„te; 

:{(lviso the Strite echuut i.»ii:il a;rojivv on tlie i»rei^rnti«)n i^f. niid i»olj' V 
matters arising in the administration of. the State plan, including the aeveh»i>- 
luciit of criteria for approval of applications under such State phin: 

review, and make recoiumendations to the State educatiounil :i^eiic.v on 
tlio :icti.»ii to be taken vith n'Si)ect to, each application for a i?rant uuUer the State 
I'lan : 

) ovalnatf> i)roi:r;uns anU projects at^stisteU under this title ; 
"(IZ) ijrepare and submit a rei»ort of its activities, recommendsU ions, and 
(•vjiliiM joiis: to the National Advisory C(;UiU-il. (^^^tnblislki ]»ursuant to tliis title, 
at Nucli rinit'S. in sucli form. .niU in sutli (let.-iil as the National Advise »ry <;onncii 
mti.v pre^crihe : and 

"ih") oi»tai« such profe^^fi-ional. technical, and clerical assi.stanee as may he 
necfssary to carry out its fum-tioiis uiules^ this title. 

' {h) The (:onnnis.sioner .shall a}jpr<r>*f> a H ztie plan, or modificatjon tliereof. 
If he d(^t en nines that the plan snhinitteti for that ti seal jear — 

-il) sets for a pro;?ram (including educational needs, and their hasi.s. and the 
mann(*r \n which the funds paid to the State under this title .shall he u.sed in 
meetinj; such edui'ational needs) under which funds i^aid to the State under 
s<»ction .'io7«a) will he ex^Jt^uled solely for the improvement of education in the 
State through jrrantfii to local educational agencies for proems or projects in 
at-riird.Mnce witii sectii^ns and :)04 : Pmri^JctL That, in the ea.se of a State 
educational agency that also is a local educational agency, its n]¥i)roval of a 
proirrani or proj(H?t to he ctirried out by it in the latter tiapacity shall, for the 
|.ur;'nsf.< .>f this tll^e. l>e dctMn'vl nn aiAiird of n i^ranl hy it upon aprlication of a 
loi'.ii (.diu/alional asenoy if the State plan contain^?, in addition to the provisions 
otherwise required by this section, provisions and assurances (applieahlp to such 
proj;rram or project) thnt are fully e*3uivah;nt to those otherwise re<iuiri*d of a 
local educational as^eney : 

"( 2) set.s forth the administrative organization and procedures in such detail 
as tile Oinnni.ssioner m.Mv prt* scribe by re;:nhition to be used in earrvin:r out 
the State plan, inclmlinfr the (jvialifications for personnel having responsibilities 
in the administration of th'^ plan : 

•C^) sets forth criteria for achieving an equitable distrilmtion of assistance 
tmder this title, which criteria shall he based on consideration of (A) the size 
and population of the State, (B) the geographic distribution and don.sitv of the 
l>oj)ulation within the State, and (C) the relaUve need of per.sons in diiferent 
geographic areas and in dilferent iK>pu1ation groups within the SUite for the 
kinds of services and activities described in section 303. and the financial abiMtv 
or the local educational agencies serving such persons to provide such services 
and activities : 

"(4) provides for giving special consideration t*) the application of anv local 
educational agency which is making a reasonable tax effort but whicb is'never^ 
theless unable t*> meet ci-itical edccational needs, including i)rcschool educa- 
tion tot- four- and five-year-olds and including where appropriated bilingual edu- 
cation, because some or all of its scliools are senouslv overcrowded (as a re- 
sult of growth or shifts in enrollment or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe: 

'•(5) provides that, in approving apiilications for grants for programs or pro- 
jects, applications proposing To carry out programs or projects planned under 
this title will receive special ecnsideration : 

"(0) provides for adoption of etTective procedures (A) for the evaluation, at 
least annually, of the effectiveness of the programs and pi-oiects, bv the 8tate 
advisory council, supported rmder the State plan in meeting tiie purposi^^ of this 
title. (B) for appropiriate dissemination of the results of such evaluations and 
other infonnation pertaining to such programs or prolects, and (C) f(u- adopt- 
ing, whc^re appropriate, promising educational practices developed through .such 
progranis or projects ; 
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••(7) prr»ri(-loP thnt cr»t loss than ",0 pt^rcentxifli of tlie ani*)iniir wl/if-rh sucli ^\'Mo 
recoivfs to carry out th^* pliui in jixmI y^nr r^hvAl \> Msv<d Unf jn]ri».»s:-s of 
parasrapis (1) and (2) of section 303(a) ; 

■''JS) i>rovi(J^ that not loss than ITi iHTfontiiJU of tho aiii' t wljiWi sufh St:»;o 
receir<>5< to carry out the plan in ^ch fiscal y«i:r ^hali b*" for i?iK[vial pro- 
grams or projects for the education of iiaiulk-av'ped cliHdri'n : 

■•(li) sets forth iK>lieios and procedures whk-li give satisfa«ctory assunuK-o that 
Fedi^nil fnndn; made available under this title for any fiscal year (A) will not I»e 
comniintrlea with State fnnd^f, and (B) will be so used as to supiileiuoia and. to 
the extvnt prnt tical. increase the Jis**al efftyrt (det*'runne<:l in av<H)nl:i?i(i' with 
critoria pr\»scribc(l by the ConiniiRsioui-r. b:v re;:nh'ition > that w<niM. in ihe 
ahsiMK-e of siieli Feileral funds, he luside by the applicant ftvr ediiCutioiial pur- 
pos;es : 

'•(10) provhlcs for such fiscal control and fund acconnlinpr pr<^cdnn»ri as 
may I>e ii(H-<»ysMry to iissnre proiwT disiiur-joinciit <»f an^I iic'*oiintiii?r for redcrnl 
funds pMid to f he J^tate under this tith' : 

"(11) prrniiles* for niakinp: an annual report and such odicr rcport?s. in such 
form and oontaininp: such informatifMi. a^ the (:(^:i'iiii:-sioTi<*r may n'as(»n:ibly 
rc(jnirc !<> rarry f»nt liis fnaction.-. undiT this \\t\o and to <iotenuine the evtent 
to wliirb funds i>rovid<iI under tliis title h:ive been rffoclive in iiiifnovinc the 
edn(*atiun:i1 opportuniiie.-; of i»ersoa>: in tlio nrens serv^nl by projrranjs- or pro- 
j(*ct« snpi)orted under the State plan and in the State as a whole, includin;,' re- 
ports or rvalnutirnis nnuh' in :K*<*or(huu*<» witli objective nieasnn»nients under 
the St;it<^ phui pursuant ffto p;iray:r:!ph {i'>). i\\u\ Vnv k<M^pinjr sncii re<•ord^^ and 
for nflrnrdini? sUfh ncifss t ben 'to as rlie <v>n)rnss:on may tiiul niK-essnry to as- 
sure tbe eorn*c*fness and veritieation of sueU reports; 

"(1-^ provides that linal action with respect to any application (or amend- 
ment tbereof reffardins the proi>osed final disposition thereof .shall not be 
talcn wit bout tirst afiordiniv Tbr bM>:il rrhicaJhn;;?! ;!j^en< y ur iisencies sub- 
mittin? sn<*h ai)p!i(;nion rcas<tii-ude notice and itpT""*t unity for a lienriu;:: and 

contains 5;atisfactory assurance that, in determining the elisildlity of any 
local edu<-atioiial a;r('in-y for St;n<> nM or thv» jjvi (»init of siH'b aid. srnnts to *lj;it 
ag:i'n<\v nndt'i' tliis titb* shall not b»^ taKon into <*oijsid*>r::(i(ai. 

"(c) Tlie Connnisyioner may. if ho fieds that a State plan for any fiscal year 
is in substantial compliance with the requirements set forth in subsection (h). 
approve that part of tlie plan wbirb is* in c{nnpli:in<*e witb such requirements and 
make available (pursuant to section 307) t(» that State that part of the State's 
allotment whieli be deterniines to be necessao* to carry out that j»art of the plan 
so approved- The remainder of the amount which sueh state is eligible to receive 
under this section may be made avaibable to such State oidy if the unapproved 
portion of that State plan has been so modified as to bring the ])laii into com- 
pliance with such requirements: ProvUhul, That the amount made available to 
a State pursuant to tins subsection shall not be less than per centum of the 
ma^'imum nmonnt which the State is eligible to receive under this section. 

"(d) A Slate which lias had a State plan approved for any fiscal year may 
receive for tbe purjmse of carrying out such plan an ainonnt not in excess of 
l>er centum of its allotment pursuant to section 302 for the fiscal year end- 
ing .Tune ^^0. lOCO 50 per centum thereof for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970. and 00% per centum thereof for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1071. 

"(e) (1) The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove any plan suhmitf-ed 
under subseerion (a), or any modification tliereof. witbout first affording the 
State educational agency submitting t!io pl.-m reasonable notice and o])por- 
tunity for a hearinjr. 

"(2) Whenever the Comniis.sionor. after reasonable notice and opportimity 
for hearings to any state educational agency, finds that there has been a failure 
to comply substantially with any requirement set forth in the plan of that State 
approved under section 30j or with any requirement set forth in the aj»plication 
of a local educational agency approved pursuant to section 304, tbe Commissioner 
shall notify the agency that further payments will not be made to tbe State 
under this title (or, in this discretion, liiat the State educational agency shall not 
make further payments under tliis title to specified local educational agencies 
affected l)y the failure) until he is satisfied ths^t there ifi no longer any such 
failure ta comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further payments shall be made to 
tbe State tmder this tile, or payments by the State educational agency under 
this title shall be limited to local educational agencies not aftected by the failure, 
as the cu.se may be. 



< ,V J If :niy S:,jt*' ]< (ji<s:iTi»^twtl with the r*>nnuissi<»inTV fui.il :u n«*ii viih 
r<»siit^.'r Tn liu' ;jM»r-)V;.l a j'laii .<ui»mh1t Ll uUiipi- Miif>ri ti<)ii <a > mi* wit a las 
:u*n'<«a uii<ii-r i»:ir;;:rr;ipii (ij). su-ch Sintf uijy. v. itiiiii <:l> days after notitf "l" s'.irii 
act3«»n. ij'f uiTli ii»<» 1'ij\7<h1 Suitvs <-(nirt of ii|»jK-u1s r»)r liu- in v.-hirh sueii 

tStaie is l»;v4t€d a K-iiiion t'>r n^view (»f That :.ctiou. A e<>i-y «ff tlK^ iH'tiii'^iri 
Ik-* iMitiiWiili tr:i«!s:iiittt.Ml }»y tin- cU-rU of tht- c*<)Urt t<» the < 'o:;iijiiss:(nirr. I'bf <.'i'Ui> 
iiii><Mn:cr tIierfU|Miii sh:\]\ ;ih* in tlio t-«>urr thv r<.i<>r<l «>f Iht- iir<-K.-<HHiiii:zs wliich 
lit* fijisiNl iii^ ;U-tii»n iri'.»viU*'il in s<-rtioii 1^112 <if title TnitiMl Stau^.s 

" 'i'l e tiudiii^s f:u-i l«y t!i<- 0>mii4issi<)iit*r, if .vni»iM)ried l»y .vnlt.sijjiji i.ii rvi- 
<ij-iu-i-, sli.ill 1k» t^MU-itisiVt* : Imt iljr c<>urt. for p:iKnl cau.^f siKnvii, mny rvn\:\iui tlii: 
<;i.v*» to th'* C*»nuuissiniivr to taKv furtiu-r i-vhltMjcv. aiul tho Coiunns-i'Un r :nay 
liieic'u;;.,'ij w or nnM]}li» <l fiij«{i!J.L:,< of fat-i ami luay iiuuliiy iiis Mr<-\ ious 

;icti'»ii- ainl sjiall cOi*tjfy lo Hk* ci)nvl X\te ivcord of tlio further iirow*liiv-s. 

•tCj Tiio nmii sliali liav*^ Jnri.srlirtioii to aHirnt tlu- nctioii <»f iliv Coimui.^' 
sioii. r <»r u> <ct it a^i^]^•. iii wIujIc or in part. Thv judsiiuMit tit tho court slial! ho 
8ul».it'<r lo n^vit'W i>y tin- Siij)r<^ua« Court of Vnitc*! S!;U4%s uj^ui (rrUorari or 
cfrtilicatioii as; vroviOod in .^ocTion 1251 or title 2^, Unitotl States Code. 

'*(f)<l) Jt any Jo^al <»(lnoalional a;:fney is di.s'^atislit'y] \\\iu tlu- linal action of 
tlji* Stat** fMln<*ationnl agency with n*s]K?i*t to ajJhroval of an ajinlication hy siu-h 
loi-al ap'iK-y for a fTrant iiur^uant to tliis title, sneh l(^oaI a|?oiK\v ni;'y. williin siNty 
days after sueii linal fieri on or nfjtiee Uiereof. whiehever is later, file with the 
Uiii!*-Ml States eonrt of :il»lK»aIs for the circuit in whie-h the State is l-Mrrt^d a 
HetiXlnn for n-\ iw of th;jl. action. A C(;i»y of the petition j^hall l>c forthwith trans> 
luiitcd hy tile cU-rk of tlic conrt to tiie State educational a?:eH(-y. 'J'hc .'^taio 
tioTial a^reJiiy therein >on shall file in the (»ourt the record of the prMTotlin.^r^ on 
which the State educational a?cr.cy hased its action as pmvid.eil in stition lillJot 
title UN. I'liiriMl Sttites r*ode. 

"CJ^ The findin^.s o^' fact hy the State <*dncatioiial aireiicy, if snuporicd hy snh> 
Ktantial ovi^lence shall Ik.' c<)nclnsive: but the court, for ?:ood eanse sh<»wii. may 
reiuatid the case t'» the State iHlncational af?ency to taUe I'tirther evidence, at^l 
the State edue:\nonal ;i;;:ency iriay thcreiiptu; inuKe new (*r ni*KHfie*l iindiii-:^ <)V 
fri t and nvr-y T^i- <Ji fy its 7)vev3ons actiojj, ;in!l shall certify to the eoT^rt the re* ord 
of <lie fiinher i^rocecdinKs. 

*•(:>) TI)e court shall Inive jurisdiction to affirm the action o^ the State edtica- 
tional aj^ency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The Jud.irmcnt (*f the c<'i\rt 
shall he su])j»Ht to review hy the Supreme Court of the United States iii)on cer- 
tiorari or eertificatif>n as provided in section 1254 of tittle 28, United Stat<'s Code, 

*'SI»ECr.\L PKOQItAMS ANJ) PHOJKCTS 

*'Skc. 3(M>. (a) KiY)Ui the ainotmt nllolted to any St^.te. pui*.suant to section .•?02, 
which is not jivailahle for ^rrants untlor a State plan approved pursuant to section 
305. the Conmiixsioner is authorized, suhjcct to the jiro visions of section 304, to 
niiiKe grants to local educational aj^encies in such State for itrogrrunis or projects 
which meet the puri)os;e.s of sectit)in S03 and which, in the ease of a local eduea- 
ti»>nal aireney in State which has a Slate plan approved, hold promise of makini-: 
a snhstanlial cOTitrihution to the solution of critical educational prohlems com- 
nion to all or several Stutes*. The Commissioner may not ai>prove an applicniien 
under this section unless the application has heon submitted to the ai>proi)riato 
State educational agency for comment and recommendation with respect tf) the 
action to be taken by the Coumiissioncr regarding the distJosition of the appli- 
cation. 

"(b) Xot les."? than 15 per ceiitnm of the funds granted pursuant to this section 
in .-any liscal year shall be used for programs or projects designed to meet the 
spe<.ial educational neetls of handicapped children. 

"payments 

"Skc. 307. (a) From the allotment to each State pursuant to section 302, for 
any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall pay to each State, which has had a plan 
approved pursuant to section 305 for that fiscal year, the amount necessary to 
carry out its State plan as approved. 

•'(b) The Conmiissioner is authorized to pay to each State amounts necessary 
for the activities described in section 303(b), during any fiscal year, except that 
(1) the total of such payments shall not be in excess of any amount equal to 7Vii 
per eentitm of its allotment for that fiscal year or $150,000 ($50,000 in the <'aso of 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Hico, Guam,, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, 



and tlK* Trust Territory of the Pacific Island.s K whicbi-v^-r is jrn^iJter, .Uirl < i in 
siK4i jfjjyujejit. the auiwant paid for the adxninistrutioii of tiie ^Jute i»laii liuriag 
Midi vt-ar sliall aut exceed an am<>ant e<jiia.l tu 5 i>er centum <»r it^ all«>tiu*'nt for 
that li^ctil year or 4J100,<X><> <^j.iXR> 3U the cum* A>f tb-e I'oiijm^^mw^lth oi' I'tierto 
Ric<^>, (;iuiLtu American i5am<»a, the Virgin Islanfi;:. and the Trust T<-rrittirr of the 
Paciti" isljinds ) . wiiiehever is jsreater. 

••U-) The C^iiimis!iii>ner shall i>ay to each applicant which ha?' An application 
appjvwii pursui:nt ti> secti<ni 30(i the amount m*cessary lu earrj- 4ful the prs^raiu 
4>r pri>ject pursuant to such application. 

"id t Payments nndt*r this section may l»e mnde in installments nud iu ndvnuoe 
or by way of reiuibMrsemeiit. with nm^risiiry adjustments on accvunt oX viverpay- 
ments nr niuWr]myuu'i\Xs. 

) payments shall Ik? made under this title to any local educational a^reney 
or to any State unless the Coauuii^siouer finds, in I he case of n IcK^al educational 
ap»ncy. tliat the combined fiscal effort of that a;rency aiid the State wijh resjH>et 
to the provision of frw publie tnlucation by that ajrexiey for the preeetlins tiscal 
> rar was not lej^s than such conibint^l fiscal effitrt for that purx>ose fur the .stvond 
j)rt>mling fiscal year ^»r. in the case of a Htate, that the fiscal e!T4»rt of that state 
fur estate aid (as defiriiil by rej^ilatiou) with resi»ect to the provision of free i>ub- 
lic eduoMtion in that State for the iTtwlinff fiscal yi^nv was nor Jess th;in snch 
liseal elTort for State aid for the second prw'etling fiscal year. 

"kecoVeet of payments 

••SKr. ;?0S. If within twenty years after e<>nipletion of any const met ion for which 
F** iernl funds have been paid under this title — 

"{\\\ the owner of the facility shall ctvise to be a State or local educational 
ajieney, or 

"ih) the facility shall cease to l»e UJ^'d for the tniucational and related pun^ose.s 
for which it was const rnot*>d. unleiss the Coaniil*<sioner determines in accordance 
with n^tfulations that there is Rood cause f^^r releasing? the applicant or other 
owner from the olilifrntiou to do so. the L'niteii States shall In* entitled to recover 
from the ai)i>li<-ant or othiT owner of the fa<-ility an -^nionnt whfrh Uv-m-^ t^ Uie 
then value of the facility (or so m'cich thereof as ct>nstituted an approved i)rf»i(^'t 
or projects I the same ratio as the amount of such Federal funds before to the 
cost of the facility financed with the aid of such funds. Such value sh;jll be deter* 
inUiod by ajrreement of the i»arties or by ;;c(ion !»rou,^ht iv: the United Stcate.s 
district con It for t)ie district in which the facility is situated. 

"NATIONAL ADVISORT COUNCIL 

"Sec. .*iOr*. (a) The President shall, by January 31, 10(tS, appoint a National 
Advisory Council on Supplementary Centers and Sen ices which shall — 

advise the Commi.ssioner in the prcpamtion of jreneral rejnda'loas: 

•'(ti) review the administration and oi)eratnon of this title, includiuu it^ eJTec- 
llv(Miess in meeting the pnn><>«P''^ -"^^'t forth in section 303; 

**(3) review each State plan and application submitted to the Coniinissioner 
pursuant to sections 305 and and m.^he recommendations to the ronnnis- 
sioiier wiih respect to the action to Ik^ taken on such plan or rii>p1icii1i<>n : 

'M 4) set fovth prociMhires for the snhmission of reports by State advisory coun- 
cils to tlio National Advisory Ctnnicil : 

"(5) review, evnhiate, and tmnsmit the reports of State advisory councils to 
the Congre.ss. the President, and tlie Secretary ; 

evaluate prOpramH and proji'cts carried out under this titlo and dissomi* 
nate the results therco/: and 

•'(7) ma lie recommendations for the improvement of this title, and its admin- 
istration and oi)erntion. 

*'(b) The Council .shall be apiwhited by tlie President without re;r?»r(l to the 
civil .servient laws and shall eonsi.«<t of twelve members, a uuijority o/ whom shall 
he broadly representative of the educational and cultural ivsources of the Uiiited 
States including at least one pcirson who has professional comi»etenee in the area 
of education of handicapped children. Such members shall be appointed for tenns 
of three years except that (1) in the case of the initial nieml)er{?, four shall be 
npiminted for tenns of (me year each and four shall be appointed for tenas of two 
years each, and appointments to fill the imexpired portitm of any term .shall 
he for such T>ortion only. The S(H?retary shall make available to the Council such 
technical, professional, secretarial, clerical, and other assistance and «uch perti- 



luiiv nnj\iirt* 1<> carrr «.nt ils timctions. 

The C''uiicii shall make un annnal rft^»rt of it^^ finUing^: an<l nv?^»iiiraer^ia- 
tious t int-lUiiiii;x n-c-'Jiniri^'inlatious for cUaiifjeiS in tht* provi.sH^? of this titled to 
tin- Vr^hld^x aiMi ilit* O^n^^^ not later tlmn Janu^iry 2U of each year. Ilie Pwi- 
dent is rwiU4-*:Teu to tnms'mit to the Congress such c<>mmi-nt.s uud recommenda- 
tious ;is he nxiiy hiive with res!:i)eft to snch report, 

**^d> MemUTS of the Council who are not resrular fnll-time employees of the 
Uiiitvd ^tuies shull. while sorvius on hiisiness of ihe Council, In? entitled to re- 
t^-ive e<^uii>ens;ition at nitiv< fixed hy the I'residenr, but not vxeeediug i^er 
d'jy. iucludin;: travcltinie ; and while so perviii? away from their honu^ or n'jrnhir 
niacins of business, they may iKi allowed travel ex|^e^lse^i, ineluding \^^r di(»m in 
lieu of subsisience. as authorized hy actiou 5703 of title 5, United St^ite.s CN»de. for 
|.»ersi»ns in 0»vi>ninient ^erA ice employed intermittently, 

■•(e) Tlie C'<»uneil is authorized to appoint without regard to the provisions of 
title ri.itc'd States C<Kie, cover inf; apiHiintment in the con^iH'titivo service, and 
tis ihv c(>mi>ensation of. without repard to chapter Td ;uid s^ubch:ii>ti»r ill of 
ch;ii»ter TtS of such title, Fucb professional and technical i>cTSonnel as may he 
necessary to enable it to carry out its duties*. 

**LABOK STAKJ^Aims 

•'.Sec. 310. All lalK)rers and mechanics employed by coiitractors or sul>Of»ntrac- 
tors on all ctmstruction i>rojects assitvtpd under this title sliuU l>e paid wiiges at 
mtes nut less than thost* i»rfvaiUnjr on similar o.>nst met i*>n in the locality as 
dett rnnnetl hy the Secretary of Labor in accordance with the Davis nacon Act, as 
amendc^l <40' U,S.C, 2T0a— 2TCa~5). Tl\e J?^ecretarj^ of I^bor shall have witli re- 
si»et^t to the labor standards specified in this ssection the authority :md functions 
set forth in Re<iri::inization Plan Xuml^e^ed H of iaT»0 (13 F.R. 3170) and section 
2 of the Act of June 13, 1934. as amended (40 U.S.C. 27Cc) 

FFFKcrnK nATK 

SKr. (a> Tlie amendment matle by secUon 131 siiall l»e effective July 1, 
VM}^, exr ppt as si»eeifically provided in subsection (b) . 

fl> That part of section 305(a) of the Elementary and Rtwndnry Act of 
10ii\ as amended by section 131, concerning State advisory councils, and section 
r>f sucli Act, us so auiended, shall be effwtive upon enactment of this Act, 

(lij The second sentence of seet^m 301(b) of such Act, as so amended, shall be 
efiVetiv(» upon enactment of tliis Act. 

(c) Tlie Coin miss ion er is authorized, upon enactment of this Act, to t^ke such 
st' jis as he may de<^m appropri.",te in order to prei>are to implement the amend- 
ment made by section 131. 

CCNFEillENCE ANP FiN'AX PASSAGE 

On Docombor 11, 19C7, under a unanimous consent agreement requested by 
Mr. l^eifeins, the Ilouse disagreed to the Senate amendments to :^I.R. TMl) and 
retpiosjed a Conference with the Senate. The moth:)n was ajrreed to and Rtn^re- 
sentiUives Perkins, Greon of Oregon, Holland, Pnehi^ki. Dnniels, Rrndemas, 
Carey. Albert, Ayres, Quie, GoodoU, Bdh Ksch, and Steljrer of Wisconsin were 
appointed as the House Conferees. (Conirressional Record, v. 113, Vt. 'JO. p. 35842) 

On December 13, the House appointed two additional conf^^rees, Hcprost ntatives 
Ashbrook and Gihbon.s at the request of Mr. Perkins. (Congressional Record v, 
133. Pt. 2T, p, 36328) 

On December 12. Mr. Monse moved that the Senate insist upon its amendm»»nt.s 
to H.R, 7S19 and ftgr(»e to the request of the House for a Conference. The motion 
was agretKl to and Senators Morse, Yarborough, Clark, Randolph. Ivenuedy of 
Kow Yorlc. AVilHams of New Jersey, Pronty, Javits, Dominick, and Murphy were 
appointed conferees on the part of the Senate. (Congressional Record, v. 113, 

rt, 26, ti. msc>i) 

Ti*e Conferonce Report on H.R. 7S19 (11. Rept. No. 1049, iK)th Conj?., 1st Sess.) 
In the Statement of the Managers on the imrt of the House, contains the follow- 
ing description of Ihe Conference^ action regarding the diiferences between the 
House bill and the Senate amendments regarding Title III — Snplementary Educa- 
tional Centers and Services: 



Pakt C— Kkvjsio.n of Title HI orriir Kij=::JrxTAT;v am> ;:iM,.vnv 
Ki>crAT;oN Act of 3^fiv» 

li.ith Tiip House- Mil afi'l tlii^ S^'nate :iai<*i:.d:!i<*iit rt'\ is • \ V.\e III r.f t!h- I-''c:-:wT:T.iry 
aiid St'ct»;Hi:Jr?- Kiju'.-uU<»n Act of VMO Ut <;]i:iii:j:f.» llu' ;i*]iijiiii>tr;iti-m »>r j.ro- 
^raiii t»> a slate- j'liui — Slate ;;r;ii)t ;i»luiiij:s:ruTivo ;u;-fl:ani>ia. Tlh- St a:* - v.-uild 
subiiiir a Sl.tU* p\rr>i Ihrou.irii their Stale a.^eurit's id iJ)v ( N'lUiiiNsiunrT f^r 
lirova!. Thi- miiiVronvN- sui'stitim- :iaox»rs tht- ;;onfcral f«>ni: of Sviiinv itini.'ri*3- 
nu.m Willi iuuUiti<*:iuoiis 

Ai TiiOKizATioN OF An»i:orr»i.\TJON>; an;> Dt nATiJ/.N of :•:;|;^T^v^r 

TiH> I!oiiS'» I»ni provitlos iror an ;nnhonziiti'ni of 5;r»tM>.000.0<iO ft^r ''^v iisc.il rrar 
I'li'liiiLT June :>0, :!'jr,s. foi- tjjp siKYHMMlin;: tWc:^ yonr. Tho v :iinr:idin"nt 

:un)H(ri>:rs S:r)<H).fHK>.(HM> for t!u- Jisf-nl ycnr ^MuHnc: .]uiu> 1!>0s. src.\OiH/j»(K* lor 

siil«stitr.T«' ni:tIiori^^os J?r»i)O.OiK).(Kn> the tisral vtvir (^liOhi.sr .Tuji-' l!i<;< s.'l^.- 
r>iK>.0.'M' ff.r tln^ tNcMl yr-.ir uiuHn?^ Jiirjc 30, IJKJ!*, imil .'^"'>r,f) ♦n)O.Ui»<» fur ilio I'- cal 

.M'i'aOVAT. or TlXK J-TATE PT.W.S 

Tij'' [iojisf> pr^>vjjlos that M»o OinrnJssiMiK^r slialt np:*r'' vo any i^tato plan 
wlii M luf-ets thii rofiuin-mt'iits st-t foi-tU in stH*. ."Ifi4(n), coureiaiim: f.»iitoiits of 
Stut** itiiius. 

Tl:- Slat*' nnioiuiinpjif. in n.MiiiifTi to .1 similnr rr.rjii!rrni'»7U in ^o.-tioit lir-jdO* 
aiitli- rizos rlio Cdnnnisshaicr to aitprovc part oC :i sr;Uo plan ir lie linds ihnt tho 
plan is in snl>sl;uitial c;uiipUani*o ^viMi I lie roa^ij^'nuMtts set tonl) \u stvtion 
3onn. coneoniini^ tlio contents of Sftato plan^\ 

"'jiO «*.tnferontv siibstiinto adopts this provision. <»xcopt thnt tho iH^nnissio:i for 
tlif' r..niinissifiiior Uf ajiprove part of a State- plan will l»e api>li ab^e onlv lor the 
fiscal yo 11m;I). 

The aiiK-ndinent provides that Commissioner may not :ii>p"ove p.'r: of n 
State's plan nnl^ss the amount nocossnry to <^arry ont the parr in eonipliarce is 
Joss than r»0 i«?roent of tlio maximum ainonnt the Slate is clifTi ♦le to m-eive. The 
conf«*rrnco stihstitutc contains those ijrovisions. 

AilOUXT A f^TATE ^lAY ItECEIVE 

The House hill provides thnt, if a State's plan is approved, it receives 100 per- 
cent of its allotmont 

Tlie Senate amendment provides that, if a State's plan is approved, it re- 
ceives iwcont of its allotment in fiscal year lOGO, 00 percent thereof in fiscal 
year 3070, and 66% i»ercent thei^of in tiscal year 1071. 

Tiie eonforence api'eement provides that for the fiscal year lOCO a State which 
has had iti? StMe plan approved \vxll have availahle to it 75 percent of it^ allot- 
ment It should he notecl that under the new provisions of section 306<c) it is 
only for the fiscal y*ar lOCO tliat 25 percent of the State's allotment ill he avail- 
able for sx>ecial projects and pro;2:rams funded hy grants from the Oonmiissioner 
to local educational aKOUcies, plus any amounts made avail a hie heoatise of the 
Commissioner's action in clisaiiproving part or all of a State's plan tinder sort ion 
30-5. For fiscal year 1070 there will he availahle for such grants only the aniounts 
necoHsary to continue toward completion those projects which were initiated 
I»rior TO sueh fiscal yeaf under section 300 (a), and funds whieh are not ntili7>ed 
for this purpose, or for the purposes of carrying ont an approved State i>lan, 
must be toallotted in accordance with section 302(c). 

SPECIAL PROnnAMS AND PROJECTS 

The Senate amendment provides that, from the amount allotted to any State 
which is not availahle for grants under its State plan, the Commissioner may 
make grants to local edncational agencies in that State for the purposes of the 
title it such local agency has an application meeting the requirements of section 
304, concerning application requirements, and conditions of approval. In States 
having plans approved under section J^05 grants under this seotion must he of 
national significance. Fifteen percent of the funds granted under this section 
must he for special programs for handicapped children. Applications under this 



siMilion mnv ]h- mn^rovea bv the <\Tmiiisvioii*-r fulv if tboy hsivo been sul.nnUod 

U> The ;ii>i>r(»i'rialo .State cdiu-nti.in.U ni:oiKy i.-r n-vi^jw ;uid ncommwiUaUMji. 
Tiu- ll<»nse bill coulains iK> such Jirovision. ^ ^ « 

Tlie couferoncp ^fubst^^lUe CfUtaiiis: this j^rovjsion in^liii<.Hl s^o that for Iho fiscal 

vcu- 31i7(> (nily such projects initinle<i in lUeal yi'ar IWJ may be funUea toward 

completion. 

,M'PLirATlO.\S FOB CHANTS— COMJITIOXS F03 APPROVAL 

Tho Senate ameudment sets forth the miniremeiits ^vhich must bo met by ai*- 
]Ak"AU\^ and the c.^nuitions fi)r approval by the Staie educational a.^x'nvy or the 
(*Mii!ini''si(iui'r- 

The ll'a:se !»ill contains no snch provision. 

i;i:QuniKMi:.MS fok stati: rARTinrATiux 



onse bill reonire.< a State desiring lo piirlicipale in ilio i)ro-ram io snbuiit 
plan UirouLdi its State odiumtionrd a;ron«:y Io the (V.niiuis^ioni-r. 



Tilo Hons 

^ tV/c VejiniV a^ in addilbai Tr^bc ^^^blIli^sion (.1" a Stale plan, 

the fslablisiwn.^nt <»r a Siate atlvis-.ry conncil and the sett hi? ca' dates lor lUe sub- 
njirisi'vn »>f ai^pliciuions. Uniiorm dates c<Md«l bi* sci i»y rci^nlaUon. 

STATE ADVISOrA' COUNCILS 

The Sennte umoiidnient K-ts f(U*th the membership and duties of the State 
ir(?ry c*>ini»*ils. 

M ho IIouso bin containsno such ]-rovisiou, . j.. ^ 

The conference substitute is siinilar to the Senate provision, exwt that it re- 
nuire< the Advisorv Council to be ai)poiiUed by the State educational a;i:eiic.v, 
and it removes the'reqnirenient tlmt its meiiibership include ihtsous representa- 
tive of proffssipnal organ i /.at ions of teachers and school administratf)r.s and of 
or-^anizritions promoting tli<* improvement of e<lucation. It also removes a pro- 
vision whicli savs tliat nothini: in the subparagraph may be construed to preclude 
the 'ipbointPienr of nonresid^-nts of a State to the Council. Further, tho A<ivisory 
Council is requinnl to submit its report throuirh the State educational apreiio.v, 
(together with the additional comment.s of that agency) to the Commissioner and 
to the National Advisory Council in such form as the Secretary may pre?^erihc. 

CONTENTS OF STATE PLANS 

Both the House bill and the Senate amendment require a detailed State plan 
which sets forth the programs and projects to be funded and the customary 
assurances. 

A. GRANTS TO LOCAL EDtJCATIONAL AGENCIES 

The House hill requires the plan to set forth a program under which ftmds will 
he expended for the purposes set forth in section 303, concerning uses of Federal 

^^The Senate amendment requires the plan to set forth a program under which 
futids will be expended for the improvement of odticaiion in the State through 
grants to local edticational agencies having applications approved for a program 
or project dcscril)e<l in section 303, concerning uses of funds. 

B. COXVIXtJITY OF THE PROGRAM 

The House bill provides that for the first year a State plan is in effect it inust 
provide that no local educational agency will receive less than the amount that it 
would he expected to receive had li.K. 7819 not been enacted. 

The Senate amendment provides tlmt special consideration be given to applica- 
tions i^roposmg to carry out programs and projects planned \vith assistance under 
the title. 

C. STATES IN WHICH THE STATE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY IS ALSO A LOCAL EDtJCATIONAI* 

AGENCY 

The Senate amendment provides that, in the case of a State educational agency 
which is also a local educational agency, the State agency will he deemed to be a 
local educational agency if its plan includes provisions and assurances which are 
required of a local educational agency. 

The House bill contains no such provision. 



D. ADM1MST1L\TIVE OEGANIZATJOX 

The ^^ennto am<^ndn:ent requiros tho Stat<i plan to .vet fortli the :iflinini>trative 
organization and i»rodc€Miurt*rf to be used in ca^ryin^: <»nr ti»e State pi an. includins: 
the quaiiticatjous fo^* per.sounel havin;L£ respoiv^ihilities in the ndministration of the 
pin II. TIm' detail in whieh such orjxtuiv/JiWou and proc-edurcs are to he ijet forth i.s to 
be pre.s<Til»tHl hy regulation. 

1*he House hill Contains no such piovision. 

The conference .^uhstitute contains lechnical modifications of thi.*? provision. 

E. EVAIX'.\TIOX AXn DISSEMIN ATIOX OF IXFOBMATIOX 

Tlie Scn.'ito MUiendinent provides for the adoption of effective procedure^ l*>>r the 
(1) evahiatiou of the programs ov project.^ supi>orted under the St:it»' plan, ('2) 
dissemination of the resnhs of the evaluations and of other information :ihout the 
pro^jrauis and projects carried out under the plan, and (3) adojjtion of proniisiii;! 
€dn<-otional practice.s developed through the proKrauns and projects carried out 
under this title. 

The House hill contains no snch provi.sion. 

F. riJVNMNG PUOji:CTS AXD DEM0NS'rR.\TIOJf PHOGBAMS 

Tlh' Senate requires that at least r,0 percent of tlie funds the State receives be 
used for planning: project grants and frrant.s for the estahlishment or expansion of 
exemplars' and innovative educational programs desijmed to stimulate the adoji- 
tion of new educational programs in school.* tliroughout tha State. 

The House bill contains no »uch provision. 

G. PIUK.UAMS FOB HANDICAPPKD CHILDBEN 

The Senate amendment requires that 1,1 percent of the amount the State re- 
ceives for <-arryinff out tlie State plan he used for ^pecial pro^rrams or projects for 
the eilu cation of handicapped <?hildren. 

The House bill contains no .such provision. 

H. EVALUATION KEPOBT 

The Senate amendment requires that the annual report contain reports on 
evaluations carried out under the State plan. 
The House bill contains no such provision. 

I. ITEARIXOS OF TITE STATE .\^^EXCV 

The House hill requires assurance that every apjilicant whose application has 
been denied will be given an opportunity for a hearing. 

The Senate amendment requires that final action on an application will not be 
taken without first affording the applicant reasonable notice and an opportunity 
for a hearing. 

J. STATE AID 

Tlie Senate amendment requires asfiurance that grants made to a local educa- 
tional aj^ency under Hie title will not he taken into consideration with fegard to 
the eliffihility for, or the amount of. State aid to that agency. 

The House hill contains no suoli requirement. 

AnMIXIRTRATIOX OF THE STATE PLAN 

The House bill provides that if a State fails to comply with its approved plan or 
if the plan is changed so that it no longer complies with the law the State will not 
be regarded as eligible to participate in the program. 

The Senate amendment provides that if there is failure to comply with a State 
plan or with the requirements in an application, the State will not receive further 
payments or, in the case of a local educational agency's failure to comply with its 
application, the local educational agency will not receive further payments. 

JtTDTCIAitY REVIEW 

The Senate amendment provides for judicial review of a Stat***s action on an 
application of a local educational agency in tlie same manner as for review of 
the C(Hnmissioner*s action on a State plan. 

The House bill contains no such provision. 
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PAYMEXTS FOR ADMlNlSTftATIVE EXPENSES, ADVISORT COUNCILS, AND EVALUATION" 
AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 

The Sonate ainendmeiit makes provision Tor a separate authorization of ap- 
proi)riations for the administration of State plans, advisory council activities, and 
the eval nation of the program and dissemination of tlie results of such evaluation, 
Tho Commissioner is authorized to pay to each State with an approved plan an 
amount eqnnl to 7V^s percent of is allotment (or ,^150,000, whichever is greater) 
for such activities. Of that payrnent no more than an amount eqnal to 5 percent of 
it3 nllotment (or .'?3o,000, whichever Is greater) may be used for the admifiistra- 
tion of the St^te plan. 

The Honso hill makes no provision for administrative expenses. 

The conference substil nte difl-'ers from the Sennte provision only in that the re- 
quircincMit limiting the .imonut which may he used for adn^inistnition will be 
appliiTiblt' op.ly for the fiscal year 1970. 

TJSKS OF FEDEUAL FUNDS 

The House hill would change present law only in that hmguage requiring that 
funds be \isod only in accordance with applications would !)e deleted. 

Tho Semite umoiidment would retain the requirement that funds he used in ac- 
cord fin ce with iipplications. 

The Soiitite amendment would restructure the x^attern of grants by dividing 
t?.ie present operational grant program into (1) grants for exemplary and in- 
novative educational programs designed to stimulate the adoption of new educa- 
tionul programs in the schools of the State (demonstration programs) and (2) 
supplemental services and activities. 

The Senate amendment adds to the present list of programs dv crihed as sup- 
ph 'mental services and activities a new description of a program of initiating and 
carrying o\it programs or projects designed to meet the critical educational needs 
of local educational agencies which are making a reasonable tax effort but which 
are nevertheless unable to meet their critical educational needs because some or 
nil of their schools are seriously overcrowded, obsolete, or unsafe. 

T>ie Senate amendment also adds to the listing of supplemental services and 
act i\ i tics projects to encourage community involvement in educational programs 
to tht' list of descriptions. 

TIu» Senate amendment includes billingual education methods as a means for 
providing .special educational services to persons isolated from normal educational 
oi>poi tunities. 

The Senate aiiicjidment would emphasize new and improved approaches In 
provitTf ng sni)pl8mentary educational services and activities, 

LIlflTATION ON PAYMENTS 

q'he Senate amendment provides that no local educational agency may receive 
payments under the title if there is a decrease in fiscal efforts and that no State 
may receive i)aymoiits under the title if there is a decrease in State aid for public 
edncatiiioiu 

The House hill contains no such provision. 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

The House bill repeals the authority for the National Advisory Committee on 
Supplementary Centers and Services. 

The Senate amendment reconstitutes the committee as an independen advisory 
council appointed by tho President and rospoiisiblo to the President, tlie Con- 
gress, and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The conference substitute adopts the Semite amendment with modifications 
which delete the provisions requiring the Advisory Council to advise the Cdni* 
misMoner in the preparation of general regulations ; but inserts a provision direct- 
ing it to review general regulations for the oi)eration of the title. It deletes the 
requirements that the Council must review State plans and applications and the 
requirements with respect to the submission of reports by State Advisory 
Councils. The substitute also takes out the provisions that require the Secretary 
to make availahle technical, professional, and other assistance to the Council and 
inserts in lieu thereof a renuireinent that when requested by the President the 
Secretary must engage such technical and. professional assistance as may be 
required to carry out the functions of the Cocneil and requires him to make 



available to the Council other a.ssistancc and data. It dolotcs the authority 
for the Council to hire personnel without regnrd to the eivil service laws and the 
Classification Act. 

Rfi-iU^LOTMKNT 

The Senate ainendnient provides that if an anjonnt available for grants under 
a State plan will not be needed for the period for which it is available, that amount 
will be available first for grants to loeal eduealional agencies in that State as 
special programs or projects and then for reallotnient to other States or special 
I>roje,ct grants in other States. 

The vSonate amendniont provides that the amounts available for reallotnient 
or grants imder the reallotnient authority shall, if such amounts are not obligated 
during that liscal year, be available during the next tiscal year for obligation. 

SEUVICES FOR INDIANS 

The House bill provides that allotiiieiit.s shall be made to the Department of 
Interior for services to children and teacliers* in schools operated by tliat 
department. 

The Senate amendment provides that such allotnieiits be used for persons or 
reservations serviced by schools operated by Interior. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

The House bill provides that the revision of title III will be effective on the last 
day of liscal year IOCS, except that it would be effective in fiscal 1968 for States 
submitting State plans upon tlio submission of a State plan. 

The Senate amendment provides that the revision will be effective on the first 
day of fiscal year 1069, except that those provisions of the amendment concerning 
advisory councils will be effective upon enactment. The Senate amendment 
authorizes the Commissioner to take the necessary steps to prepare for the im- 
plementation of the revision upon enactment^ 

Unless otherwise noted, the conference substitute adopts the provisions of the 
Senate aniendment. 

On December 15, 1967, the Senate considered and agreed to the Conference 
Report on H.R. 7819 (H. Kept. No. 1049, 90th Cong., 1st Sess), by a vote of 63 
yeas, 3 nays, and 34 not voting. (Congressional Record, v. 113, Pt. 27, pp. 
37037-37038) 

On December 15, the House considered and agreed to the Conference Report 
by a vote of 286 yeas, 73 nays, and 74 not voting, (p. 37175) 

On .Taiiuary 2, 1968, President Lyndon Johnson signed the bill H.R. 7810 into 
law as Public Law 90-247, the Elementary and Secondary Education Amend- 
ments of 1967. 

The text of P.L. 90-247, as it amends Title III, SSEA, is as follows: 

Pakt C — Revision of Title III of Elementary and Secondaky Education 

Act of 1965 

Sec. 131. Title III of theElemeiitary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 is 
amended to read as follows : 

"Title III SurpLEMEXTAuy Educational Centers and Services 

"appropriations authorized 

"Sec. 301. (a) The Commissioner shall cany out a program for making grants 
for supplementary educational centers and services, to stinmlate :ind assist in the 
provision of vitally needed educational services available in suflicieiit (luaiitity 
or quality, and to stimulate and assist in the development and establisliiiient of 
exemplary elementary and secondary school educational programs to serve as 
models for regular school programs. 

"(b) For the purpose of making grants under this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of i$100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1900 : $175,000,000 for the fi.scal year ending June 30, 10G7 ; .$500,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 196S; .$512,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969; $550,000,000 for the fiscal year ending .Tune 30. 1970. In addition, 
there are hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1908. aii(] each of the two succood iii.tr fisonl ycsi rs, surh sums as may ha iiocossary 
for tUe aamiiiistnninn nf State plans, the activities of advisory councils, and the 
evaluation aiul dissenUuation activities required under thifs title. 

'*ALLOTMKNT AMOXG STATES 

"Sec. 302. (a) (1) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year for the purposes of this paragraph an amount equal to not nioie than 3 per 
centum of the amount approjiriated for such year for grants under this title, 
TheCoumiissioner shall allot the amount appropriated pursuaTit to this paragraph 
amon^^ Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands according to their respective needs for assistance 
under this title. In addition for each fiscal year endimr prior to July 1, lOOv-, he 
shall allot from such amount to <A) the Secretary of the Interior the aaiount 
necessary to provide programs and projects for the purpose of this title for in- 
dividuals on reservations serviced by elementary and secondary schools operated 
for Indian children by tlie Department of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary of 
Defense the amount necessary for such assistance for children and teachers in 
the overseas do])eiKlent's schools of the Department of Defense. The terms upon 
which payments for .such purpose shall be made to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Defense shall be determined pursuant to such criteria as 
the Commissioner determines will best carry cut the purposes of this title. 

"(2) From tlie sums appropriated for making grants under tliistitle for any 
fiscal year pursuant to section 301(b), the Commissioner shall allot $200,000 to 
each State and shall allot the remainder of such sums among the States as 
follows : 

"(A) He shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of sucli remainder as the number of children aged five to seventeen, 
-inclusive, in the State bears to the number of such children in all the States, and 

"(B) He shall allot to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 
50 per centum of siicli remainder as the population of the State bears to the 
population of all the States. 

Fur the purposes of this suhscHition. the term 'State' does not include the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Kico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

"(b) The number of children aged five to seventeen, inclusive, and the total 
population of a State and of all the States shall be determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the hasis of tlie mo.st recent satisfactory data available to him. 

•■(o) The amoinit allotted to any State under subsecton (a) for any fiscal year, 
which the Commissioner determines will not be required for the period for which 
that amount is available, shall be available for grants pursuant to section 3(W5 in 
such State, and if not so needed may be reallotted or used for grants pnr.suant 
to section 30G in other Stares. Funds available for reallotment may be realloted 
from time to time, on sucli dates during that period as tlie Commissioner may fix, 
among other States in proportion to the amoimts originally allotted among those 
States under subsection (a) for that year, but with the proportionate amount 
for any of the other St^^tes being reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Commissioner estimates th.at State needs and will be able to use for that period : 
and the total of these reductions may be similarly reallotted among the States 
wliose proportionate amounts were not so reduced. Any amount realloted to a 
State under this subsection from funds appropriated pursuant to section 301 
for any fiscal year shall he deemed to be a part of the amount alloted to it under 
subsection (a) for that year. 

"(d) The amounts made available under the first sentence of subsection (c) 
for any fiscal year shall remain available for grants during the next succeeding 
fiscal year. 

'•USES OF FEDERAL FUNDS 

"Kec. 303. (a) Funds appropriated pursuant to section 301 shall, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (h), be available only for grants in accordance with applica- 
tiop.s approved pursuant to this title for — 

"(1) planninj; for and taking other steps leading to the development of pro- 
grams or projects designed to provide supplementary educational activities and 
services described in paragraphs (2) and (3), including pilot projects designed 
to test the effectiveness of plans so developed ; 

"(2) the establishment ov expansion of exemplary and innovative educational 
programs (including dual-enrollment programs and the lease or construction of 
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necessary fncilities) for tlie purpose of stininlating: tlie ndojjtion of now odiicn- 
tionnl progi-juns (iucludiii^^ these described in section 003(4) and specijil pro- 
grams for lumdicapped cliildren) in the scliool.s of tlie State; and 

"CV) (he c'Stahlishment, nuiintenaiico. operation, and expansion of programs or 
proje<-ts. including the lease or construction of necessary facilities and the acquisi- 
tion of necessary equipment, desi«;ufHl to enrich the programs of local elenieutnry 
and s(»eondary schools and to offer a diverse range of edncational experience to 
l>ersons of varying talents and needs by providing, especially through new ;ind 
improved approaches, supplementary educational services and activities, snch 
as — 

"(A) comprehensive guidance and counselling, remedial instruction, and school 
health, physical education, recreatirm, psychological, social ^vork, and otiier 
stM'vicos designed to enahle ar.d encourage persons to enter, remain hi, or re- 
enter educational programs* including the provisifui of special educational pro- 
grams and study areas during periods when schools are not regularly in se;^sion ; 

*'(B) comjirehensive academic ser\ices and. where appropriate, vocational 
gnidance nnd counseling, for continuing adult education : 

**(C) specialiy.ed instruction and equipment for students interested in stmiving 
advanced scienUHc subjects, foreign languages, and other acaileniic subjects which 
are not taught in the local schools or which can be provided more effectively 
on a centralized basis, or for persons who are handicapped or of preschool nse : 

"(D) making available modern educational equipment and specially qunlified 
pensonnel, including artists and nuisicians. on a temporary basis for the benefit 
of children in public and other nonprolit schools, organizations, and institutions; 

"(E) developing, producing, and transmitting radio and television programs 
for classroom and other educational use ; 

*'(F) in the case of any local educational agency which is making a reas-onable 
tax effort bnr which is nevertheless nnable to meet critical educational needs (in- 
clnding preschool education), because some or all of its schools iire seriously 
overcrowded, obsolete, or unsafe, initiating and carrying out programs or i)roiccts 
designed to meet those needs, particularly those which wMll result in more effec- 
tive use of existing facilities. 

"(O) providing special educational and related services for persons who are in 
01- from rural areas or who are or have been othe^^vise isolated from normal 
educational opportimities, including, where appropriate, the provision of mobile 
education sei*vices and equipment, special home study courses, radio, television, 
and related forms of instruction, bilingual education methods, and visiting 
teachers' programs : 

•'(IT) encouraging community involvement in educational programs: and 

"(I) other specially designed educational programs or projects which meet the 
purposes of this title. 

*'(b) In addition to the uses specified in subsection (a). fund«> ajipropriated 
for carrying out this title may be used for — 

"(1) proper and efRctent administration of State plans ; 

"(2) obtaining technical, professional, and clerical assistance and the services 
of experts and consultants to assist the advisory councils authorized by this 
title in carrying out their responsibilities : and 

"(3) evaluation of plans, programs, and projects, and disseminata on of the 
results thereof. 

**APPLICATTO?rS POn GRANTS — 001701^0X8 FOn APPROVAT. 

"Sec. 30*1. (a) A grant under this title pursuant to an approved State plan or 
by the Comniissioner for a supplementary educational center or service program 
or project may he made only to a local educational agency or agencies, and then 
only if there is satisfactory assuraneo thnt. in the planning of that jirograni or 
project there has been, and in the establishment and carrying out thereof there 
will Idc. participation of pt^rsons hrondly representative of* the cultural and edu- 
cational resources of the area to be served. The term 'cnltnral and educational 
resources' includes State educational agencies, institutions of higher edncntion, 
nonprofit private schools, public and nonprofit private agencies such as lil)rnvies^ 
nniseums. musical and artistic organizations, educational radio and televi,sion, 
and other cidtnral and educational resources. Such grants may be made only 
upon application to the appropriate State educational agency or to the Commis- 
sioner, as the case may be. at such time or times, in such manner, and containing 
or accompanied by such infornmtion as the Commissioner deems necessary. Such 
applications shall — 
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*•(!) provide that the activities and services for ^vhic}l r=issi stance under this 
titl(^ is s()nj;ht will be adininistercMl hy (^r under the supervision of tiie aiiplicant; 

•'(2) set To I- 1 h a proj^rani for carrying out tlie inn-poses set forth in .sc^ction 
3(KU:i) Jintl provide for s;uch metlKKls of adunnistration as are necessary for the 
proper aiul eliieient oiH?ration of the program-s ; 

"{'.i) set foi-lh pf^lieies and prueedures whieh assure that Federal fnnds made 
available under this title for any liscal year will be so used as to supplement jind, 
to the extent praotieaL increase tlie level of funds that Avould, in the absence oi 
sncli Kederjil funds, be iuad(? avnilal>le by tlie aj^plieant for the purposes dcscribt'd 
in section iiOo (a ) , and in no case supplant such funds ; 

•'(4) i)rovide. in the case of an application for a.sslstance under this title widch 
incrludes a projeet Un- the construction of neeessary facilities, satisfactory ass;v'- 
ance tliat — 

••(A) reasonable provisi^.n has been made, eou^i.sient with the other uses to 
be made of the faeilitie.s. for areas in such facilities wliich are ad a p tabic for 
artistic and cullnral activities. 

'•(H) nin)n eomph'tion of the construe! ion. title to tiie facilUies will be in a 
Stale (U- l<?cal educational a^'cucy. 

"(C) in developing j)laMS for sucii facilities, (i) due consideration will bo 
given to excellence of architecture and dctsii^u jmd to ihc inclusion of works of 
art (not rein-eseutin^' ui(n*e than 1 per (feutuni of the cost of the project), niul 
(ii) there will lic coini)iiance with .such standards as tlie Secretary may prciicribe 
or api)rove in (rrder (o insure that, to the extiuit approju-iate in view of ihe uses 
to be made of the facilities, such facilities arc accessible to iXin\ usable by handi- 
capped persons, and 

•• (!>} t he requirements of section 3 :0 will be cojuplied with ; 

"(5) i)rovi(le for snch fiscal control and fund acooiinting procedures as may 
be necessary to assure i)roper disburseuieut of and accounting for Federal funds 
paid to the applicant under this title ; and 

i>rovide for makinii'an ainnial report and sncii other reports, in such form 
and contain in ji; .such inforn):;tion. as tlu^ Couunissioner may reasonably recjuire 
to carry out bis functions umlcr this titl'-^ and [u deteri^iine the extract to whieJi 
funds jirovi^led under tins tide have been effective in iniproviu.:; the educational 
opportunities of persons in the area served, and for Keeping: such records and 
for rtffordiu.c^ f^uch access thereto as the Commissioner may find necevssary to ns- 
sure tlie corr<*ctuess anil vertilication of such r(^i>orrs. 

"(b) An a»>pIication by a lo(al educational agency for a srant under this 
title may be approved only if it is consistent with the appllcaide provi;;ions of 
tlii.s title an<l— 

"{^ ) unlets tlic rcfiuirenients set forth in subsection (a) ; 

*'{2) i>rovidcs that the pro^rram or proj(!Ct for which apt)licatiou is made— 
••(A) will ntiliiio t]io best available talents and resources and will substan- 
tially increa.sc the e(iucational or.portunities in the area to be served by the 
applicant, and 

•MB) to the extent consistent \vith the nuun)er of children enrolled in non- 
profit private schools in the area to be served wluise edu<-ational needs arc of 
the tyi)e provided by the proj^raui or i)rojcct, makes provision for the participa- 
tion of .such children : and 

has been reviewed by a panel of experts. 

"(c) Amendments of api)licatious shall, exceiit ns the Conunis«5ioner iiuiy otli- 
erwi.'^e provide }>y or pursuant to rcirulations, be subject to approval in the sauio 
manner as original applications. 

"STATK ADVISORY COXTXCILS AND STATIC Pl.AN-S 

•*Skc. 30n. (a) (1) .Vny State desirin/^ to recciive payments for any fi.scal year 
to carry out a State plan under this title shall \A ) e.stablisli within it'.s Sl.'Ur edu- 
cational agency a State adviwry council (liereinafter referred to as the 'State 
advisory couneiT) which meets the requirements set forth in paragrajdi (2). 
(B) .set dates before wliich local educational ai^eucies must Iiave subniirted ap- 
plications fov {grants to the State educational n;^cncy. and (0) submit to the 
Connnis^ioner. through its State educational agency, a State plan at such lime 
and in sjuch detail as the Couunissioner may deem necessary. Tl^" Coniniissiiujor 
may. by regulation, set uniform dates for the submission of State plans and 
appllca Hons. 

"(2) The State advi.sory co^iiicll. establi.shed pursuant to para.c:rar)h (1 ). sball — 
•*(A) be appointed by the State educational a^^ency, and be broadly represeiita- 
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live or: tlio c-iiiltural and cilucrition.-il msniirfx'S of I lie Si a to (as cloiiiied in sec- 
tion 304(a)) and of thu public, including persons ropresenuitivc ot* — 

"(i) elementary and secoadnry seliools, 

l'(ii ) in.sl ituUons oiMiijL^liL'r ednention, and 

areas of. proie.ssional eoinpetoncii in dcalins? witii cliildren needins^ .^^ne- 
eial edueatJon because of pliysiual or mental handicaps ; 

••(J)) advi.s'^ tlic >iUiUi eduealional agency on the preparation ot and poiiey 
niatte:-.s aribiug in Mic adminibtration of, tlie State plan, ineludiniLS ti e develoij- 
nieia or criteria for approval ot appli<'ation.s und<'r Jsnch State plan ; 

review, and nia]%e reconnuendations to tJie State educational aaenev on 
tile action to be tiikeu with respect to, each application for grant under' the 
State plan ; 

"[Ij) evaluate programs and projects assisted under tbis title: 
'♦(i^^) prepare and sulniut thvoujib the State educational aj^enev a report of 
its activities, reeominendations>. and evaluations, together witli isuch additiojial 
conijucnl.s as Hie Slate ediKiational agency deems uppropriato to tlie (.:ouiuus- 
.siouer and t.o tlie National Advisory Council esta))lis]ied punsnant to i]!ls litle, 
at .sucli times, in such forni, and in such detail, as the Secretary may prescribe; 
and 

'•(K) obtain such professional, technical, and clerical assistance as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions under thi.s title. 

"(b) Tlie Couunissioiu'r shall approve a State plan, or modilication thereof, if 
Aie determines tJiat the phni subiuitied for that liscal year — 

"(I) Sets forth a pvograai (including tMlnoational needs, and thoir basis, and 
the manner in which the funds paid to the State under this litle .shall be used 
in nieefing such educational needs) under which funda paid to the State under 
section :5(>7(a) v;iU Ijc expentled solely for the iiiiprovenuuit <if .edireatioii in the 
State tlirrmgli grants to local educational agencies for programs or projects in 
ac<:ordance with sections 00:^ and :i(M. Provided . That, in the ease of a State 
eduealional agency that also is a iocul educational agency, its approval of a ju'o- 
gram or project to be carrieO out by it in the latter capacity .shall, for the pur- 
poses of this lith.', be deemetl ar. av/ard of a grant lo' it upon .nvplioation <»r a 
local educational agency it tlie State ]>lau tioutaias, in addition to liie proviriious 
otherwis(i recpiired by this section, provisions and assurances (applicable to such 
ju-ograni or project) that are fully equivalent to those otherwise required of a 
local educational agency ; 

"(ii) sets forth tiie adniuiistrative organization and procedures, including the 
qualilicatioiLS for personnel having responsibilities in the administration of rlie 
plan in such detail as the Commissioner may prescribe by regulation ; 

*'(o) sets forth criteria for achieving an CQuitable distriburiou of assi.stanee 
umler this title, whieli criteria shall be baued on consideration of (A) the size 
and po])nlation of the State. (B) the gengrajdiic distribution and density of the 
population within the State, and (C) the relative need of persons in different 
geographic areas jiiid in different population groups within the State for the 
kinds oC services and activities described in section 303, and the finauci.ii ability 
of the local educational agencies serving such persons to provide .such services 
and activities ; 

"(4) provides for giving special consideration to the application of any local 
educational agency which is making a reasonable tax effort hut which is* never- 
theless unable to meet critical odncational neod.s, including preschool education 
for four- and tive-year-olds and including where appropriate bilingual educa- 
tion, because some or all of its schools are seriously overcrowded (as" a result of 
growth, or shifts in enrollment or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe: 

"(5) provides that» in approving applications for grants for programs or pro- 
jects, applications proposing to carry out programs or projects planned under this 
title will receive special consideration ; 

"(C) provide-^ for adoption of effective procedures (A) for the evaluation, at 
least aiunmlly, of <:he effectiveness of the programs and projects, by the State 
advisory council, .supported under the State plan in meeting the purposes of this 
title, (B) for appropriate disscniiuatiou of the results of snch evaluations ancl 
other iufornuition pertaining to sucli programs or projects, and (C) for adopt- 
ing, where appropriate, promi.sing educational practices developed through such 
programs or projects ; 

"(7) provides that not less than oO per centum of the anmunt -which such 
State receives to carry out the plan in such fiscal year shall be used for purposes 
of paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 303(a) ; 



*' (S) provides that not If^ss than 15 per centum of tUe amount wliieli suoli State 
roceivt'.s fo cnny out lUc plan in such liisoal yoar sluiU be used for fspeoial pro- 
i;ranis or proiocts for Iho education of liaiuiicai>lK'(l cliildren ; 

"(0) sets forth policies and procedures which give satisfactory as.snnince that 
Ft'dcral funds uiade jivaihiblc niulor tlii.s liUc for any ILseal year (A) ^vill not 
]»o conunini;hHl with Stulo funds, and (IS) ^vill be so n.sed as. to snpploinent nnd, 
to the extent practical, increase the Ijjjcal ollort (dctennined in accordance with 
criteria jvroscribed by the <j<nnuns»:;ion(M-, by rc^'uhition) that wonhl. in the ab- 
f^ence of sncli Federal funds, bo nnidc i)y tlio applicant for educational ])nrposes; 

"(30) provides for sucli Jiscal control and fund accoiniting i)roceduref5 as nniy 
bp necessary to assun* proper di.sburseincnt of ami aeconntiiiij for Federal funds 
paid to tlic b^tate under tliis title ; 

**(n) provides for milking an annual report and such other rolK)rts, in such 
form and couta^nini; such informations, aJ5 the Couuaissioner may reasonnbly 
re(piire to carry out his functions under this title and to determine the extent 
to whieli funds provided under this title have been effective in iinijrovin^^ the 
educational opportunities of i)Crsons in the areas served hy programs or projects 
supported under the Slate i)lan and in the State as n whole, inchiding reports of 
(^valuations nnide in accordance with objective measurements under the State 
])lan pursuant to paragraiili ((!), and for heel)ing such records and for -'iffordintj 
sucli access thereto as the Connnissionor inny lind necessary to a.^snre the cor- 
rectnc'ss and vorilication of such reports ; 

*'(32) provides tlmt fnnil action with respect to any api)ljcntion (or aniend- 
nn^nt thereof) regarding the proposed final disposition thereof sliall not.be 
taken without lirst affording; the local educational agency or agencies submitting 
siuh ai)]»lication reasonable notice ^uid opportunity for a hearing; and 

"(3i^) contains satisfactory assurance that, in determining the eligibility of 
any local educational agency for State aid or the amount of such aid, grants to 
that agencv mnler this title shall not be taUen into consideration. 

'Mc) The Connnissionc'r may. if he tinds that a State plan for the fiscal year 
ending .Tune 30, 1009. is in substantial compliance with the recpiiremcnts set forth 
in subsection (h). approve that l>art of tlic i)lan whit.-Ii is in compliance with 
such requirements and make available (pursuant to section 30) to tlvit State 
tlmt part of the State's allotment wdiici^ he determines to be necessary to carry 
our that part of the plan .so approved, ilae remainder of the amount wdiich such 
State is clii;ible to receive under this section nniy be nnide available to such 
State only if the unain>rovod porticin of that State jilau has been so modified as 
to bring the plan into compliance with such requirements: ProvUled, That the 
annnnit ninde available to a State pursuant to this subsection shall not: be less 
than oO per centum of the maxinnun amount which the State is eligible to re- 
ceive under this section. 

•*(d) A State wliich has had a State plan ain>rovod for -any fisc-al year may 
receive for the purpose of carrying out such plan an amount not in excess of 75 
per centum of its allotment pursuant to section 302 for the fiscal year ending 
June >M\ lOG!). and for the fiscal year ending .Tune 30, 1070, phis for such fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1070, such part of the reuiuinder of such allotment as is not used 
pursuant to section 30r». 

"(e)(1) The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove any plan snbuntted 
under subsection (a), or any modification thereof, withoiit first affording the 
State educ^'itional agency submitting the plan reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing. 

**(2) Wlxenevcr the Connuissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearings to any State educational agency. Hnds that there has been a failure to 
conrply substantially with any requirement set forth in the plan of that State 
approved under section 'SOo or with any requirement set forth in the application of 
a lo(^al educational agency approved pursuant to section 304, the Commissioner 
shall notify the agency that furtlier payments will not he made to the State imder 
this title (or, in his discretion, that the St-ate educational agency shall not make 
further payments under this title to specified local educational agencies affeoted 
hy the failure) until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further payments .shall he made to the State 
under' this title, or payments by the State educational agency under this title 
shall be limited to local educational agencies not alTccted by the failure, us the 
case may be. 

**(3) (A) If any State is dissatisfied with the Conunissionor's final action with 
respect to the approval of 4i plan subnutted under subsection (a) or with his 
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final Jiction uiuler panigrapli such Slate may, within CO days i\iivr uotu-o 
of Kiicli action, tllo with the United Stutos court of nppejils for the eiivnii in 
whieli such estate is located a pcititiou for rovic\v of {hat actiua. A copy of the 
petition sliall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the court to the Coaunis- 
.siouor. Tiie Oonunissioner thLM'LMjpon blmll lile in the court the rt'Cord of the i)rn- 
cecdinjirs on which he based his action as provided in section 2112 of title 2S. 
L'nitud JStutes Oodo. 

'•(B) The lindinss of fact by the Commissioner, if supi)ortod by substantial 
evidence, shall be coudnsive; but the court, for good cause shown nmy nMuand 
the case to the Connnissioner to t^iKe further evidence, and the Commissioner 
may thereupon nmke ne\v or modified findings of fact and may modify his previ- 
'^J*li<'n, and shall certify to tin* ct>urt tlic rc(.'onl of the further i)r(){ccdia.trs. 

"(C) The i::ourt shall have 'juris(Hctit)ii to affirm the action of the CoiaiaissiomM- 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The Judjrment of the court shall be subjrct 
to revicM- by the Supreme Court of the United States upon certiorari or certitlca- 
tiou as provided in section 12,14 of title 2S, United States Code. 

*'(f ) (1) If any local educational ascncy is dissatisfied with the final action of 
the State educational agrency witli rrspect to approval of au application by such 
local ajiency for a grant pursuant to this title, such local n^^eucy may. within 
sixty d.'iy.s after such final action or notice thereof, whichever is Inter, file with 
the United States conrt of appeals for tho circnit in which the State is located a 
petition for review of that action. A copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
niitted by the clerk of the court to the State educational agency. The State edu- 
cational njrency thereupon shall file in the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the State educational agency based its action as provided in section 2112 
of title 2.S. United States Code. 

"(2) The findings of fact by tlie State educational agency, if supported by suli- 
stantial evidence shall be conclusive: but the court, for good cause shown, may 
rennnnl the case to the State educational a.J^ency to take farther evidence, anil 
the State educational agency nuiy thereupon make new or modi tied thuliJigs of 
fact arul nmy modify its previous action, and shall certify to the court the n^cord 
of the further pro coed ing.s. 

"(•^) Tlie conrt shall have .iurisdiction to affirm the action of the State educa- 
tional agency or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The .iudgmont of the cfairt 
shall be sub.iect to review by the Supreme Conrt of the United Stvites upon certio- 
rari or certification as provided in seclion 1254 of title 2S, Uidtcd States Code. 

"SPECIAL ritOCRAMS AJfD PROJECTS 

"Skc. 30(). fa) From {he portion describe<l in suI)scction (c) of the anniunt 
allotted to any State, pursuant to section ^^02. the Commissioner is anihorizcd. 
sub.iect to the provisions of section 8(M. to make grants to local educational 
agencies in such State for progmms or projects which meet the pnn)oses of sec- 
tion :^03 and which, in tlie case of a local educational agency in a State whit-h 
has a State plan approval, hohl promise of making a subst<antial contribution to 
the solution of critical educational problems common to all or several States. The 
Commissioner may not approve an application under this section unless the ap- 
plication has been submitted to the appropriate State educational agencv for 
comment snd recommendation with respect to the action to be taken bv the Com- 
missioner -egarding the disposition of the application. 

'^fb) Xot less than !.""> per ccntnm of the funds granted pursuant to this section 
la any fiscal year shall be used for programs or projects designed to meet the 
.special educational needs of handicapped children. 

"(c) For the fiscal year eiuling June ;^0, 1J>00, not in excess of 2.5 i)cr eeutuni 
of a State's allotment shall be available for the pnnioses of this set^tion. and for 
the fiscal year ending .Tunc oO, 1070. only such part, not in excess of 2:1 per 
centum, of «^nch allotment shall be available as is necessarv to continnr^ toward 
completion projects pursuant to this section in such State which were initiated 
prior to ?^ucli fiscal year except that, for the fiscal year ending .Tune :^.0, in<^0. ,iny 
portion of a State's allotment which is not available for grants under an ap- 
proved State plan shall be available for grants in such State under this section, 

^'payments 

"Skc. .'^07, From the nllotnicnt to each Stat(> pursuant to section S02. for 
any fiscal year, the Commissioner shall pay to each State, whiHi has had a^^p'an 
approved pursuant to section 305 for that fiscal year, the amount necessaw to 
carry out its State plan as approved. 
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••(b) The CoinniiSi;ioner is niitlH»nzoa to pay to eni-h S^tiitc aiuoiints iKM-rssary 
for Uip jR'tivities ilescribc'd in section 303(1) J. iliiriiiK any liseiil yoar, c'\u'i)t. rhat 
(1 ) thf total nt sncU piiviuonts shall not hv. in i-xcoss of .'in aiiionnt (Miiuil * 
l)iM" contniu of its allotuiont for that lisoal year f)r .^JirjCUOO I .^50,000 in the ejisi* ot 
the Conuuomvoalth of IMierto lUco, Guam, AnK'rican .^Saiuoa, the Vir^^in IshuuK 
mid the Trust Territory of the raeitic Islands), whiclic'ver is j?iwitor, and ( li i m 
siK'li i>avnieiit. the anionat paid for the administration of the State i^iau dunnj? 
the liseiil vear ending Jnne 30, shall not exceed an amount equal to per 

centnui of' its allotment for that liscal ye;ir or .i?100,(J<K) ^*?30,000 in the ease ol 
the ConnuonweaUh of l'neit<i Rico, Guam, Ainer.ican Samoa, the Vir^^ni Islands, 
and the Trust Territory of the racilic Islands), whichever is |;reatcr. 

••(c) The Conuuissionor shall pay to each appHi^ant which has ixu applh-atiou 
appproved piirsnant to section m\ the nmouut necessary to carry out the pro^nun 
or project pursuant to such application. 

'*(d) I'aynieuts under this section ujay he made in instalhnent.< ;ind m advance 
or by way of reimbursement, with necessary adjustments on account of over- 
pavuicnts or underpayments. 

" I e) No pavnients shall lie made under this title to any local edncatn»nal a.i;ene^ 
or to anv SUte nule.ss the Conmiis.sioner linds, in the ease of a local edticatlonal 
agencv, that the combined liscal elTort of that agency and the State with r-si^ect 
to the provision of free public education l.y that agency inv tlie preeedin},' hscal 
vear was not less than sucli combined lisc.'il elTort for that purpose for the secoua 
i>rece<linff lif>cal vear or, in tlie cnse of a .'^tate. that the Hseal aiXovt of that State 
for .State aid (as defined by resrulation) with respect to the provision of free 
public education in that State for the preeedin- fiscal year was not less than such 
fiscal efCort for State aid for the .second preceding fiscal year. 

••UKCOVEKY OK PAYMENTS 

"Skc. 30S. If within twenty years after comidetion of any construction for 
which Federal funds have been paid under this titkv— 

••(:i) the o\Nnier of the facility shall cease to be a State or local educational 
agency, or , , ^ , 

*• (b) the facility i^hall cease to i;e used for the educational and related pnri)()Ses 
for which it was construetod, unless tlie Coinmissioner aetennines in accordance 
witli regulations that there is good cause for releasing the applicant or other 
owner from the obligation to do so. 

tlie i:nited States shall be entitled to recover from the applicant or other owner 
of the facility an amount which bear.s to tiie then value of the facility (or so 
much thereof as constituted an api)n)ved project or projects) the same ratio as 
the amount of such Federal funds bore to the cost of the facility financed with 
the aid of such funds. Such value shall he determined by agreement of the parties 
01- i>y action broutdit in the Tnited Slates district court for the district in winch 
the fjicility is situated. 

*'NATJO>'AL ADVISORY COL'NCIT. 

-Six. 309. (a) The President shall, by Janna:ry 31. 1968^ appoint a National 
A.dvisory Couneil on xSupplcmentary Centers and Services wliicli shall — 

'•U) review the administration of general regulations for. and operati<m of 
this title, including its eftectiveness in meeling tiie purposes set forth in section 
30;; : 

••(2) review\ evaluate, and transmit to the Congress and the President the 
rt'jmrts subiuitte<l pursuant to section 305(a) (2) (E) ; 

•I 3) evaluate programs and projects carried out under this title and cV'S^emi- 
nate the results thereof ; and 

'•(4) make reeomniendations for the improvement of this title, and its adminis- 
tration and operation. 

•*(b) The Council shall be appointed by the President without regard to the 
civil service laws and shall consist of twelve members, a majority of whom shall 
be broadly representative of the educational and cultural re.sources of the United 
States including at least one person who has professional competence in the 
area of education of handicapped children. Smeh members shall he appointed for 
terms of tJiree years except that (1) in the ca.so of the initial members, fonr shall 
be appointed for temi.s of one year each and ^ioiir shall bo appointed for terms of 
two years eacb. and (2) appointments to fill tlie unexpired portion of any term 
shall be for such portion only. When retpiestetl by the President, the Secretary 
So-SGS— 72 10 
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nt lTo:iltli, Kdiionlion. and Wolfnro shall oiiAncrc such toclinical and i)rorossioiijil 
assistain-o as may In? required to carry out the functions of tlio Connril. and sliall 
niak(» avnila!d(^ to tho <'onnoil siirli secretarial, (dorical and other nssist^uice nnd 
siieh pertinent data i)r(»i)arod hy tlio Uepnrtnient of Health, Ed\ioatiou, and Wcl- 
faro as it may roqtiire to enrry ont. its functions. 

Tile Council shall mala^ an aiinnnl report of its findings and recf^niineudn- 
tious f including reconunoiidalions for ehan.E:os in the jirovisiouh; of this title) 
to the President ard tho Con.icress not later tlian January '20 of each year. The 
iM-esideut is requesi^ed to transmit to the Consri'ess such comments and recom- 
mendations as he m;,;y have with resi)ect to such rei)ort. 

'*{d) ^rend)ers of the rotuieil who arc not regular full-time omployee.s of tiie 
I-nited States sliall, while serving on i)usiuess of tlio ('onncil he eiditled to re- 
ceive com] )cn sat ion at rates fixed hy the President, Init not exceed injcf ^\00 per 
day. includiui^ travel-time: and wliile so serving; away from tiicir homos or 
re.cndar places of l)usiuess tliey may he anow(»d travel oxi)onso.s. iuclu diner per 
diem in lieu of snbMistence. as authorized liy section fi703 of title 5, United States 
Code, for persons in Government servi<?e employed intermittently, 

^'LATIOU STANDARDS 

'•Src. 310. All lal)orers and mcehauics employed by contractors or suheon trac- 
tors on all construr:tif)n ui*oJects aPsisted under this title shall i)e imid wajros at 
rates not less than those lu-evailing on .similar construction in tho locality as de- 
term i nod by the Secretary of Lnlior in accordance with the Davis-Bacon Act. as 
'4imendod (-10 IT.R.C. 2T(>a— 2T<5a-5). The 5?ecretary nf Lahoi- sliall have Mith 
resj)ect to the labor standards specified in this section tho authority and functions 
set; ^orth in Roorprnnizal ion Plan Xumbered 14 of lO.'iO (^^y F.R. 317G) and section 
•2 of the Act of Jnne 13, 1034, as amended {40 V.H.C. 2T0c)-" 

KrFKCTTVK DATK 

f^nr. 132. (a) The ainendmeut made by section 131 shall l^e effective .Tuly 1, 
IOCS. i^X(Tpt as speeificnlly iu*ovided in subsection (b). 

fb) (1) That part of section 305(a) of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 10i>o. as ameuded by section 131. eoiicornin.ir State advi.sory comi':ils. 
and section 300 of sneli Act. as f^o amended, shall be elfeetive upon enactment of 
this Act. 

(2) The second senteneo of section 301(b) of such Act so amended, shall 
be effect ive upon enactment of this Act. 

(c) The Comnn?:sioner is anthorizod, upon enactment of this Act. to talce such 
stejis as he may deem approju-iate in order to prepare to implement the ainond- 
mcnt made hv section 131. 

IV, PiiUic haio 01~S20 

11)70 ESKA AMKXDMENTS — 

House of Representatives 

!Mr. Porlvius of Kentucky introduced H.Tl. 514. a hill "to extend projyrams of 
assistance for elemcnt.iry and secondary education and for other purposes." on 
January 3, lOGO. The Committee on Education and Labor held hearings on H.R. 
514 for a total of twenty-one day.s betweeu .Tannary and March 1900. On March 
24. 10CJ>, the Committee favorably reported H.R. 514 after strikin.cr out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting in place substitute language (H. Kept No. 
01-114. 01st Cong.. 1st Sess.). The House debated H.R. 514 on April 21, 22, and 
23. 1000. 

Title TTI of H.R. 514, as reported, extended Title III, ESEA for five years 
and amended this Title to in-ovide that, the autliorizatJons for Indian children 
in Bureau of Indian Affair.? schools and children in Dei^artment of Defense Over- 
seas l)e coterminous with the regular Title III anthoris^ation. In addition. H.R. 
514. as reported, inclndod an amendment to assure participation by all eligible 
suidents in Title III of ESEA. Concerning this amendment tlie Committee 
Report of March 24 sta ted : 

The amendment provides that if tliere i.s a substantial failure to provide 
for effective participation on an equitable basis in supplemental education 
centers and services program.? by children and teachers in the schools in 
the area to be .sei-\'ed by the program, the Commissioner is given authority 
to arrange for the provi.sion of an equitable basis of such programs paying 
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t'lo cost of ^urli out of tlK' SiJitiVs 'Viilo JIT nllotiucut. A comviiniMo pro- 
vision hjis iMHMi in uiH'raMou si:U"0 liKo.l with ivspoel: to the library lysmnvos 
texthooUs ,'UkI oilier iiistnuMionul materials program autlion/ed hy Title II, 
(II. Uept. No. 114, p. 13). ... . 

Durini? ll)e debate on Xl.U, oM, us reported, tlic following amomlmeiit.s cou- 
reriiiiiiL^ Title III, E^SKA were olVered on the lluor ot* the lionso: 

April :?3 

(1) 3Irs Green oi: Orejron offerea an anuMulmeiit- in tlie nature of n substitute 
t'> strike out all of ll.Xt. 014 after [Im emu'lin,!? dau.se ami to insert new language 
ior the entire hill. (Congressional Keeord. v. IKj. I't. 8, p. 3005:5). Witlun the 
(ireeu Vmendnient, Title III— Kxtention atid Amendment of Titlo III of the 

Klementurv atnl i>eeond:»ry KUueation Aet, of l\m. and T'itle I Cousolidator of 

Si^eiaal St ate-^irant proi^Tams dirertly afiVcted ^'itle HI. lOSEA. Stipplemontary 
Fduc iuonal ^'enters and Scrvieos. Tnder Title III nt the Green Amendment, the 
same kinds of chan,:ies in Title III KSKA were proposed as in the C()nmiitte(» re- 
ported hill except that the Gn^*:! amcMnlment provided for only a two year ex- 
tension of this title. Under Title IX oJ; the Green suhstituto, four existing State 
-rant: pro'Mjnns 'I'itles 111 and V (a) ofXUlOA ( National Defeuife Kducation 
\ct) -uuril and HI of Kt<KA. were to be comtdned into a single State ;^rant 
jn-of^ram adminislered under a sin;j:le State plan approved hy tiie Commissioner 
of Education, (pp. l<H)5-i-nO). ^ , ... . .i 

(n) Mr. TiM-kins oiTered an anuMulment by way oi a substitute to the 
Green Amendment to strike out all after the ennctiug clau^^e aiKl to insert 
new language. (Oonj;ressional Record, 115, Vt S, p. lOOUl), The Perkins 
sr.bKtitute anHMUlmcnt for the Green Amendment: ^vas essentially the same 
as the Committee reported bill, except that tiie Perkins Auiendmont deleted 
tlio proposed State advisory council under Title I, deleted the provisions 
with respect to parental and community involvement, and extend the pro- 
ua-ams under K.^KA foi' throe years Tlie I'orkins substitnto amendment con- 
taincd no h\nffuac:e seeking to consolidate Titles III (a) and V (a) ofNOKA 
with Hand If T of ESEA. (p. 10004). 
Tlie Perkins siibstitute amendtueut wnf? rejected : loS ayes, 20o noes. (p. lO(H)J). 

(b) Mr. Erlenborn of Illinois offered an amendment to include anti- 
l)\issiii? laui,'uai;e in the Green substituted nniendnient. (Coujiressional 
Reeord. v. 115. Ft. 8, p. 10007) AiUendnient rejected. (!>. 10070). 

(c) :\rr. Teairuc of Texas offered an amendment: to the Green substitute 
iunendmeiit to restrict count iii^: ebildren wdiosc parents pay real property 
taxes for the purposes of VJj. 81-S74. (Congressional Record, v. 115. Pt. 8, 
p. 10071) Amendment rejeeted. (1). 10071). 

(d) Mr. Erlen])Orn offered a eonforming amendment o Title I of the 
Green substitute amendinent. (Con,i;ressional Record, v. 115. Pt, S, p. 10074) 

The Green amendment, as amended, in the nature of a .substitute for H.R. 514 
was airrood to: 235 yeas, 184 nays, 13 not voting. (Congresisonnl Record, v, 115, 
Pt 8. p. 1009S). 

After a morion to recommit wa-s rejected. H.R. 514. as amended, passed the 
House on April 23. lOGO by a vote of 400 yea.s. 17 nays, 1 present, and 14 not vot- 
ing. (Congressional Record, v. 115, Pt. 8, pp. 10098-9). 

The following is the text of H.R, 514. as passed by the House. Title III and 
Title IX, Section 906, referring to the amendments to Title III of P.L. S9-10 : 

"TlTt.K III KxTKNSTOX- AND AME>'1)MKXT OF TlTLE III OF THE ElEMK^TART A?fD 

Secondary Education* Act of 19G5 

"EXTEXSIOIJJ OF TITLE IH 

"«i-c 301 (a) Section 301(b) of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 19('>5 is amended by inserting after '10.0* the followinj;: and for each of 
the two succeeding fi.scai years', and by striking out two' in the last sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof 'four'. 

*'(b) Tlie third sentence of .section 302(a) (1) of such Act is amended by strik- 
ing out 'for eaeli llscal year ending prior to .Tnly 1, 1969,'. 

••(c) Clause (2) of section 307(1)) of such Act is amended by striking out 
'during the fiscal year ending .Tune 30. 1970' and inserting in lieu tliereof 'for 
any fiscal year ending after June 30, 1909\ 
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"PUOVISIONS TO ASSURE PAltTICIPATlON UY ALL EI.lOllII.E BTITDENTS 

"Skc. Seini.»u 307 ot* tlio lOIenienuir.v and SocnncJary Kduoatlon Aot i>t' 1!»05 
Is iiiiU'iKkMl by iHldinj^ at tlit» end ilieroot* tiu^ following nV'W sub.soction : 

••'(f)(1) In any Stan* wliicli lias a StntJ? plan approved inuKn- tjection 3u5 
and in which no State agency is authorfzed by law to provide, oi' in whicli tlion^ 
is a .snl).staniial failure to i)rovido, I'or eiTecUve part ieijiat ion on an eqni table 
basis in pn);rranis rnliioiizcd by this part l>y cliildKMi and toai,'her.s in any niw 
or more (Meuu'ntnry or i^er-raidary schools of sneh State in tlie arm or ar(\is served 
by stieh proKraais. ihe Connnissiouta* shall arraaue for tlu* i)rovi.sion ou an e<init- 
table basis of such progn*ains and shall pay the costs thereof for any liscal 
year, out o '^ tiiat State's allotment:. Tlio (^onnnissioner niny arrarjge for such pro- 
grants thnufrh contracts with institutions of higher ediicntion, or othtT coai- 
pelcnt aonprollt institutions or or^ranizationn. 

'• In (\etorniining the anioiuit to be withheld from any Stain' nllotnient for 
tlie provision of such programs, tlu^ Conunissioner .shall take into account the 
nuniI)or of cbiblron and teacliers in the area or areas served by j^noli i)ro;?ranis 
who are excluded from participation therein and who, except for .sncli exclusion, 
mijjht reasonably have been expected to participate.' 

*'TlTI.E IX — MlScEr.I.AXfX)US 
"I'llOGUAM CON.SOUDATION 

"Six. 00(). The K'ementac and Secondary Education Act of 100.") is further 
amended by adding a new title as follows : 

•* 'Title IX — CoxsonnArrox oi-' Speciai, STATK-t^uAN i* PncKauMs 

*' 'APPROPUIATIONS ArTHOKimi 

''Sec. 001. (a) The Commissioner shall carry out a prc^jinuu for niaUim: 
grants to the States for the uses and purposes set forth in section of tliis 
title, 

'••(b) For the l^urpose of niaKiiijr grants under this title, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of $1,000,000,000 for tlie fiscal year ending 
June 30. 3073, and for the succeeding fiscal year, 

*' ^ALLOTMEXTS TO STATES 

"'Sec. 002, (a)(1) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year for the puri)oses of this paragraph an amount equal to not more than 
3 per centum of the amount aivpropriated for ancU year fm- ] payments to Stali-s 
under section 001(b). From the amount appropriated for any 'fiscal years pur- 
suant to the preceding sentence the C(nnmissioner shall allot (A) amouR Puerto 
Rico. Guam. American Samoa, the Virgin Inlands, and the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands an amount determined l)y him according to their resjieetive 
needs for assistance under this title, and (B) to (i) the Secretary of the Interior 
the amount necessary to jirovide propiims and i»ro.1ects for the purposes of this 
title ft)r individuals on reservations serviced by elementary and secondary schools 
operated for Indian children by tlie Department of the' Interior, and (ii) thv» 
Secretary of Defense the amount necessary for such assistance for children an<l 
teachers in the overseas dependents schools of the Del>artnient of I)efens<^ The 
terms upon which payments for such purpose shall be ia«';de to the Secretary 
of Interior and tlie Secretary of Defense shall l)e detenniucd pursuant to sucii 
criteria as the Commissioner determines will best carry out the purposes of this 
title, 

'*'(2) From the sums appropriated for carrying out this title for any fi>'eal 
year pursuant to section l>0](b), the (jomuiissioner shall jillot to e;n*Ii Srato an 
amount v»-hieii bears the same ratio to the total of such sun:s as the number of 
chihlren awl five to sev;»nteen, inclusive, in that Slate bears to the total number 
of such children in all the States. The amount allotted to any State uiuler the 
pnT-eding sentence for any fiscal ,vear whicli is less tlian its ajrgrear:ite base year 
all<>riuent shall be increased to an amount equal t<^ such aggregate, the total 
thereby required being derived by i)roportif)nately redur'iuir'^+iip amount ailot- 
ted to each of the remaining States under the preceding sentence, but with such 
adjustments as may be necessary to i)rovt»nt the allotment of any of such re- 
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uijiininjr StnU's from hvluv; n-duoiMl lo loss thnn its ;if;grefratL> base year allot- 
hi.'ur. \\>v tlu> i)uri)0.s(»s of tins suhsuKioii. (A) Uiu U-nu •'n^givgnte ['<i^^' .v^'^ 
MiloniH.iu" with ivs]»ort to u Slate means t!u> sum of tliu allotniLMit to the btate. 
for rlu» liscal vear cndiuK .iuno 3(V lUill), umler t.itles II and 111 of tins Act uu(i 
uarr A of title 111 ami part A of title V of the Nut.i(uml Delcuse t.*\n''a;iou Act 
of lUoS' (I)) tlie torm "State*' does not iudmlo tlio Commonwealth of Puerto 
Kieo. iruiuu, American .Samoa, the Vir^jin i^;laml.s, and the Trust Territory of 
ilie Pacilic Islands: and (C) Llie nnmher of Lliildron aujcd live to seventeen, in- 
cUKivc in eaoli Siale and in all of the Spates sliull l>e determined by the Com- 
misMoner (m tJie hnsis of ihe most recent sat isfacl(»ry data avaiiahle to Inm. 

•• The amount of any State's allotment under snbseeiion ui ) lor aJiy liscai 
vear which the Counuissitmep deienniues wil! not he reqiuied tor such h.scai 
V(-ii' shall he available for reallntment from time to time, on such date during 
«ucb voar as the Commi:5siouer may tix. to other States in in-oportion lo the *..r!i;i' 
nal allotments to such States under subsection (a) for that year but \vuh such 
pronwrtionate anminU, for any of such olber States bein? reduced to the extent 
it (Xfe«ds the sum 1 he Connuissioner estimates such Slate nei^ls ami will lie 
Ml.lr to ure for such vear; and the total of such reductions shall be similarly 
reallotted annms tlie States whose proportionaU? amounts were not so reduced. 
\nv nmounts reallotted to a State umlcr this subsection durinft a year from funds 
ai)l'>roi»riated pursuant to section UOl shall be deemed part of its allotment under 
subr^eciiou {t\) for such year. 

'USKS OF FKUKRAT, FUNDS 

■' "Snc OOn (a) Tt is the purpose of thi^: title to combine within a single autliorl- 
zatiou. subject to the inodillcations imitosed hy the provisions and reqiiiremeuts of 
thi^ title, the programs formerly authorized l»y titles II and lU of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1005 and by titles UT-A and V^A of the Nn^^^^a 
Defense Education Act, and except as expressly modified hy tins title. I'^'^^^rai 
funds iimv he used for the imrchase of the .^aine kinds of equipment and materials 
and the fumliiiir of the same types of pro;?rams previously authorized by those 

^'^••'■7b) Grants under this title may be used in accordance with State plans 
approved under section 0(M1 for w i „, i 

•'•(11 the provision of lil)rarv resources, textliooks. other printed and pui> 
limbed iufitruclional materials, laboratory and other instructimial GQuipmeut. and 
audiovisual equipment and materials for the use of child^Mi and teachers in 
nu)»Uc and private elementary and secondary schools of the State ; 

'••(•^) the provisitvn of supplementary educational centers and services to 
v;tiinulate and assist in the provision of vitally needed educati^^aial services not 
available in sufficient quantity or qnnWty, and to stinnilate :iaid assist in tne 
devoloinnent tind establishment of exemplary public iind privatie-e enientary ana 
.«oeondary school educational programs to serve as models of re^dar school pro- 
'^ra uis ' and j 
^ m3^ pro;-ranis for testinp: students in the public and private elementary ana 
M'condarv schools and in innior colle;;es and technical institutes in the Stare, and 
programs desijjned to improve pruidance and coun.seHug services at the appro- 
priiite levels in such schools. ^. , ^ , -o+a/i 

-Uc) In addition to the uses s«>eeitied in sui\T:octioii (h), funds appropriated 
for ea rrvin*? out this title may he used for — 

• a )' proper and efficient administration of the State plan ; 

«• • (2) obtainius technical, professional, and clerical assistance and the s<^i-vioes 
of experts and consultant.s to assist the advisory council authorized by this title 
in carrviiur out Us responsibilities: and ^ . * 

••>(3') evaluation of plans, programs, and projects, and disseniiuatiou of t.ie 
results thereof. 

'PARTrCIPATJOW OF PTIPIT.S .\Xn TF.ACITKRS IN NoXPirBLIC SCHOOLS 

•••Sfc 004 (a) Except with respect to uses described in sub.sectiiin (c), funds 
appropriated pursuant to sectimi 901 shall he utilized only for programs vvhicli 
nrovide for the eCTective participation on an equitable V)asis of children and 
teacher^ iu private elenientarv and secondary schools in the State which comply 
vclth the compulsory attendance laws of the State or are otherwise reco-nized 
by it tlirouJXh some procedure customarily used in the State. 
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Til onlor to fnoilifnte the policy sot forth iu siibseotioii (n) the i^iiiio 
cfliicjitjorinl fi^-oiicy shjill tnla> aiipropnntc action to provide liaison wiili private 
clciiUMitary and ^<ccoIl(la^y school ofTicials in the Slate. 

•* '(e) Tlie J?tatG edncationnl agency, in nrproviiijr applications or local cdnca- 
tioiial agencies for proKrnms and projects funded under this Act, shall nissnrc that 
in the planning of sncli pnv-ranis and projects there has hecii, and in tlic e*^lah- 
lishnient and carryinj,^ ont thereof there will he, snitahle iiivolvonicnt of privnto 
cieinentary and secondary school oincinls in the area to be served hv such pro- 
grains or projects. 

" 'PUBLIC COXrnOL op LIBRAHY RICFOURCKS ax.: INSTIU-CTIOXAI. r.QriTMKXT AXll 
TYPES WinCII MAY BK MADK AVATLAIILE ; rROIUltTTIOX OP U.S1=: FOR HKLIGIOUS 
I.NSTRUCTIOX OR WORSHIP 

*"Skc. 005 (a) Title to li!)rary resonrces. texthooks. other prinlcd and puh- 
hsUed instructional inatcrinls, lahoi-atory and othtn- instnictional oipii])iiien1- and 
nndiovisnal ennipiiient and materials furnished pnrsnnnt to this title, and con- 
trol and administration of their nse, .^hall vest only in a public ai?enoy. 

"'(h) The library resources, textbooks, other printed and pnhUshed iiistrnc- 
tionrtl materials, laboratory and other instructional ccjnipiiiciit. and andiovisnal 
cqnipincnt and materials made available pursuant to this title for ii^e of chil- 
dren ami teachers in any school in any State shall he limited to tliose whii-h 
have been approved by an appropriate State or local educational ?iiitlioritv or 
ajjcncy lor use, or are used, in a public eleiiientarv or secondary school «f that 
Istatc. and provision for the participation of private school pupils and loachers 
shall not iiiclndc the construction or roniodelincr of private school facilities. 

'(c) The library rosoiirces-. textbooks, instmctional materials and (Equipment, 
and edncationnl services of all kinds made available pnrsnant to this title shall 
be used only for secular pnri)oscs and for instnicMon in secular studies and the 
^isc of such resources, textbooks, materials and enuipiiiciit. or edue-itional snrvices 
lor veliffious instruction or in connection ^vitli rclijrioiis worship is exnresslv 
prohibited. " i i . 

" 'STATK PLAN'S 

'"Sec OOG. (a) Any State ^vliicli desires to receive grants under this title 
Shall submit to the Commissioner. thronp:li its State educational agency, a State 
plan, in sncli detail as the Commissioner deems necessary, which 

" '(1) de.siffnates the State educational agency (\vluch mav act either directlv 
or thron.j;li arraiifrcments with other State or local public airencies) as the sole 
aj^eiicy for admini.stration of the State plan ; 

"•(2) sets forth a pro;rrani under which funds paid to the State from its 
allotment under section 901 will be expended solclv by public ajrencies and 
only for the purposes set forth in section 003 : 

'*'(8) provides assurances satisfactory to the Commi.ssionor that the rennirc- 
ments of .sections 004 and 005 will he etTectivclv carried out and sets forth in 
such detail as the Commissioner mny deem nceessaiT the criteria, methods, and 
proceonres to be utilized in mcc?:injr these reQiiiremcnts : 

• " 'L^^ provides assurances that the funds allocated for each of tlie uses author- 
ized for section 00.3 shall not be le.ss than 50 per centum of the State allotment for 
fiscal year 1069 for each, such use under titles III-A and V-A of the National 
Defense Education Act and titles II and III of the Elcmcntarv and Sccoiidarv 
Education Act of 1065 ; ... 

" '(5) provides that not less than 15 per centum of funds allocated for supple- 
mentary educational centers and services shall be used for special programs or 
pro.iects for the education of liandicai)pcd children ; 

"'(6) takes into consideration the relative need, as determined from time to 
time, of the children and teachers of the Stale for the services, materials and 
eciuipment provided under this title, sets forth principles for achicvin?: an equita- 
ble distribution of assistance under this title givin?: appropriate consideration to 
r^l geographic distribution and density of popiiiation within the State and 
(15) the relative need of children and te' chcr-^ in d'ffc^ren^ ircoii-rnplnc area^ 
and within different population groups ui the State for the as.sistancc in-ovided 
under this title, and f<ir determining the priority of applications in the State 
for such assistance, and provides for approving such applications in the order 
so determined : 

" '(7) provides for adoption of effective procedures (A) for the evaluation, 
at least annually, of the effectiveness of programs and projects supported under 
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the State plan (K) for appropriate {lisscminatiou of the results of liiich ovalna- 
tions aiKl other inforiuation pertaiuin.i: to .such projiiurcs or prnjocis aiui 
for aaoptiug, where appropriate, promising etUicatioual practices dexelupea 
thronirh snch pro'^rams or projects ; . 

*(8) contains the nocespsiry cortificatiou of the State advisory council estau- 
lishod pnrsnaut. to the requireniouts of section 007 (b) ; ^ . 

'- 9) sets forth policies and proccdnres which sivc satisfactory assnrance 
thatVcdcral fniuls made available under this title for any Uscal year (A) will 
not l)c commingled with State funds, and (B) will he so used as to supplement 
and to the extent practical, increase the fiscal effort (determined m accordance 
with criteria proscril)eu by the ('oniniissiouer. by regnlation) that would, in the 
absence of such li^ederal funds, be made by the applicant for educational 

^^.^^nm' provides for .such li.scal control and fmid accounting; procedures as may 
be necessary to as-sure proper di.sbursenient of and accounting for Federal funds 
paid to the State under this title ; ^, *. • . «u 

"'(11) provides for making au animal report and such other reports, in such 
form and contiiining such information, as the Commif^siouer may ivasonably 
require to carry out his functions under this title and to determine the extent 
to Vhich funds provided under this title have been efeective in improving the 
educational opportunities of persons in- the areas served by the programs or 
projects supported under the State plan and in the State as a whole, including 
reports of evaluations made in accordance with objective measurements under 
the State plan pursuant to paragraph (7), and for Keeping such records and for 
affording such access thereto as the Commissioner may find necessary to assure 
the correctno.ss and verification of such reports ; . / i 

"^(1*>) provides that final action with respect to any application (or ameiid- 
ment thereof) rejrarding the proposed final disposition thereof shall not be 
taken without first affording the local educational agency or agencies aihniitting 
such application reasonable notice and opportunity for a hearmg; jiud 

"'(13) contains satisfactory assurance that, in determining the eligibility ot 
any looal educational agency for State aid or the amonnt of sncli aid. grants to 
that agencv under this title shall not be taken into consideration. 

" '(b) Tho Commissioner mav. if he finds that a State plan for any fiscal year 

in substantial compliance with the requirements set forth m subsection (a) 
annrove that part of the plan which is in compliance with such roquiromonts and 
make available (pursuant to section f)08) to that State that part of the States 
allotment which he determines to be necessary to carry out that part of the 
plan so approved. The remainder of the amount which such State is oligiblo 
to receive under this section mav he made available to such State only ]f the 
unapproved portion of that State -Jan has been so modified as to bnng the plan 
into compliance with such requirements: Provided. That the amount inade 
available to a State pursuant to this subsection shall not he less than oO per 
centum of the maximum amount which the State is eligiljle to receive under this 

'(c)(1) The Commissioner shall not finally disapprove any plan submitted 
under subsection (a), or any modification thereof, without first afiording the 
State educational agency snhrmtting the plan reasonable notice and opportunity 

^^n^/o^^^'^j^pnever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice and opportunity 
for bearings to any State educational agency, finds that there lias been a failure 
to comply .substantiallv with any vequirement set forth in the apprpvt-d plan 
of that State or with anv requirement set forth in the application of a local 
educational agencv approved pursuant to such plan, the Commissioner shall 
notifv the agenev'tlmt further payments will not he made to the State under 
this title (or. in his discretion, that the State educational agency shall not make 
further pavments under this title to specified local educational agencies affected 
bv the failure) until he is satisfied that there is no longer any such failure to 
comply Until he is so satisfied, no further payments shall be made to the State 
under this title or payments by the State educational agency under tins title 
shall be limited to local educational agencies not affected by the failure, as 
the ease mav be 

"'(3) (A) If anv State is dis.satisfied with the Commissioner's final action 
with respect to the approval of a plan submitted under .subsection (a) or with 
his final action under paragraph (2). such State may, within 00 days after 
notice of such action, file with the United States Court of Appeals for the 
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r-frciiir in which such Statp is lor-nted a ]H»tition for review of tlint action. A copy 
of tlip ])ftition fihiiW he fortli\vitl>. trnnsmilletJ hy tlie clerk of tlie court to the 
ronmii.csioner. The Coinmissioner thereup(jn .<hall file in the court the record 
of thi- prort't^d'iijrs on \vhich he hnsed liis action as provided in section 2112 
of titlp US. rnitt'Ci .States Code. 

The tindiiiff.s of fact hy the C'ommissioner, if supported hy sub- 
stantinl evidence, shall he conclusive: hut th(» court, for piod vau.'^o nhown 
may rfniand the case to the Coumiis.cioni^r to take furtlier evidence and the 
C'ouiniissioner may thereupon make n new or modified findinscs of fact and may 
modify hi.s previous action, and .shall certify to the court the record of the 
further i>roceedinfr.«. 

*'-f^'> The court .shall have jurisdiction ^o affirm the action of the Tom- 
niis-;?'HK*r ov to sot it aside, in wnole or in part. The judirnicnr of the court 
shall hf subject to review by the Supreme Court of the Tuitcd States upon cer- 
tiorari or cerlificalion as provided in section 1254 of title 28. Tnited ^States Code. 

" 'STATE ADVISOr^Y COUXCIL 

-Skc. hot. (n) Any Slate dosirhiicr to receive payments to cnrrv out n Stnfe 
pl:in und^r this title .cliail establish a Stute Advisory Council' (hereinafter 
refenvd to ''the Council*') which shall — 

•'•Hi 1m» ai)i)ointed hy the State educational ftRency and he broadly icjire- 
.^ent.nive of the cultural and educational resources of the State -nnd of the 
jreneral public, inclndin;? i)ersons reju-esentative of — 

** *( A) public elementary and secondary schools. 

** * ) private elementary and secondary schools, 

'* C) urban education, 

***(D^ rural education, 

** ■ ( E) hiirher education, inclndinii junior acid connnuni ty colleges, 
*'*^F) the State library system, and 

'''(G) areas of professional competence in' dealinjr wiln chihb-en needing 
.sjx^ci.n iMtucntion becjiuse of physical or mental handicaps ; 

'■mlM a<lvise the State educational ;iffeney on Ujv i)iri)ar:ition of. and jxilicv 
matters arisin?? in the admini.stration of. the State plan including; develoi»men*t 
ciilcria for the alloaction of funds within the State and the ap]>roval of 
ni:i)Ii cations under sijch State jjlan ; 

'^3) assist the State e<lncational agency in evabnitinp; proprams and i)rojects 
assisted under this title ; 

'"(4) prepare and submit through the State educational agency >-ei)ort of 
its activiti(»s and reeomniendations. to^rether with such additional . oiunients 
as the State educntioual agency may deem ai»propriate. to the Connnissioner 
and to the National Advisory Council, estnhlished pursuant to this title, at such 
times.^in such form, and in such detnil as the Secretary may iire.scrilie: and 

''U^i) obtain such professional, technical, and clerical assistance as may be 
necessary to carry out its functions U!uler this title. 

";(b) The Commissioner shall not approve a State plan subniittea imder 
section 900 unless it is accompanied by a certification cn the Chainnan of tlie 
Council that such plnn has been reviewed by the Council. Such certitlcation 
shall bo accompanied by such comments as the Council or individual niemberg 
thereof deem appropriate, and sb&ll indicate whether the plan moots with the 
ai^i)roval of the Council and. if not the ronsons for its disajiproval. Upon the 
disapprf»val of a State jdnn hy the Council the Commissioner shall not approve 
such plnn until he had afforded the Council or its designated representative an 
oi)])ortunity for a hearing. 

" 'P.VYMKKTS TO STATKB 

"•Skc. nOS. (a) (1) From each State's allotment under section 002 (or in part 
thereof made available to the State under section 9000)) ) for anv fiscal year the 
Coin.ini^^-'oner «;hall ]»ar to that Shito. if it has in efTcet a State plnn approved 
pursuant to section 900 for A'Jrnt fiscal year, an amount equal to the amount 
expended hy the State for the uses referred to iu section 903 (a) and (h) 
in accordnnce with its State plan. 

*''(2) The Commissioner is further authorized to pay each State, from its 
allotment for any fiscal year, amounts necessary for the activities described in 
section OO^^Ce). except tbnt the totnl of such payments pursuant to this para- 
graph shall not exoeed 714 per centum of its allotment for that year or $175,000 
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< $<u>.0<>0 in th<» rase nf Tuf rto Ricf». Ouam. American S;iinon. th^ Vir^'hi I>lnnils K 
T\'hioheyer is prenter. 

•••(lO In any State whir-li lias a SLnte jilan avprove<l ini<]pr «(H*t!on 
in wbicli no J?tnte a?;ency i.s antliorizod l>y law tn providr liitnjry r»*^^ nm^. 
textb<K»Ks. otJier printod and i^ublislieil instnn;tion;i1 uiatvrials. Jjihorniory an<l 
oth<T instrtjctional equijimenf. or audiovisual fMiuiiJuient :un\ iiuiK rial^ for 
the iis<* of (.liildreu and teachers in any one or more eiem-'Utary or srt<fnd;u*y 
scliools in siicli State, the Coininissiouei* shnll nrrancre for the pr<»visi-»n on im 
equit:il)le hasi.s of such library resourc<^. textbooks. r»tiier instrucriounl !n:it»-ria1s. 
lalMinitory and other in.struetional tninipment. 4)r iimliovisual e<ini]inienT and 
ui:*terial for sucli use and tJhall pay the co>t thereof lor any fiscal yenr out 
of that State's allotment. 

In any State which has a St:ite plan approver' nnder s*»c1i(>n OOG 
and in wJiicli no State a^^ellcy is anthori7,ed by hnv to j^rovi.le. (»r in whiHi ihere 
is a pubstantial failure to provide, testing or counsel in? wnd jrnhl nnc- services, 
or to provide for effective partic:ipatirni in snpplenieulary educational <*enteri; 
and services, for the use of children and teiicliers in any one or niore ele- 
mentary or secondary schools of such Stat(». the < 'onimissioner «!ial] arrance 
for the pntvision on an equitable basis <tf sucli service or scrvicos ainl slnill 
pny the cost thereof for any fiscal year out of that Statc'j^ aHolraent. 

In determinin;; the amount to Ik* wiUihcId from any State's allot nuMit 
for the i)rovisi(m of .such services, the Com uiissi oner shall take into .-icconnt the 
number of children and teachers in the area or arens served by such proGrrnnis 
who are excluded from participation therein and who. except for such exclu- 
sion, niifrht reasonably have been expectini to participate: the rounnissi(»ner 
may arrange for such services thron^rh contacts with institutions of bisrher 
education or other competent institutions or oi^nizatious. or by other a^pro- 
pnnte methods. 

" *RF.co^^l:RY of paymknts 

" 'Skp. flon. Jt within twenty years after c(nnpletion <if any constru/^tion for 
which Federal funds have l>een paid under this title — 

•••fn ) the owner of the facility shall cease to he a State or local edU(':nional 
aprency, or 

the facility shall cease to be ns<Ml for th<» <'ducational and p-^nttMl 
purposes for wiiich it was constructed, unless the Conunis.sioner d(»termuc^s in 
accordance with rejadations that there is pood cause for r<»leasinp the applicant 
or other owner from the obli|ffati<ni to i\o so, the rnif<*d States shall hf entitled 
to recover frr>m the applicant or other owner of the facility an annrunf which 
bears to the then value the facility (or so nnich thereof as const i'ntiM an 
approved project or projects) the same ratio :is the :nnount of such Federal 
rands bore to the co.st of the facility financed with the aid of .sueli funds. Such 
value shall be determined by agreement of the parties or by actioii broiijrht in 
the T'nited States district court or the district in which the facility is .situated. 

'NATIONAL ADVISORY COtjNCIT. 

"•Skc. 010 (a) The I^resident .shall, by .January 1070. ai)point a Xntional 
Advisory Council on Kducational Assistance which shall — 

**'(!) review the ndministration of. general refridations for, and operntion 
of this title, includiuf? its efPecliveness in meeting the pnnioses set forth in sec- 
tion r»0.'5; 

review, evaluate, and transmit to the. Congress and the President its 
evaluation of the reports submitted pnr.suunt to .sections 006(a) (ll^i aiid 
90T(a) (4) ; 

'*'(^) evaluate programs and i^rojects carried out under this -litlo, nnd dis- 
seminate thr results thereof; and 

" '(4) malve recommendations for the improvement of this title, and its 
administration and operation. 

"'(b) The Council shall be appointed by. the rresi<lent without regard to the 
civil service laws and shall con.sist of twelve niend>ers, a nnijorily of whom 
shall be broadly representative of educational and cultural resources of the 
United States including at least one person who has i)rofes«ional competence 
in thearea of education of handicapped children. Such members shnll ai>p(»inted 
for terms of three ypars except that (1) in the ease of tiie initial mei«ibers, four 
shall be appointed for terms of one year each and four shall be ai)pointe<l for 
terms of tw^o years each, and (2) appointments to till the unexpired portion 
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of nny rcrin sl;:ni l»o f,.r suclt poninn uu\\\ Wl-fp. n-rinested by tljo Trosiilmit. the 
So< r: t;>iy (if Ilt^nllli. F:Mi3rnti«»ii. ana Wcifon^ sh:iJ! on-:Jv^i» sncji trflinij-al nud 
l»r<»rcs>ion;jl assist ;inc<^ ;is may Iio nvjuirea in i-Avry otu. V.io riinrtinns of tlio 
rnuiicil, nnd sliall mjike ;i viiilnblc to the ('oiuu-il siidi s<-crot:irinl. clnifuJ ninl 
othf :• ;;ssistnneo nn(3 siu-ii j-^rtiiK'nt ])roi.;irtMl l.y Uie rvi»:irtnn'iit (*f IRmUIi, 
E<'i licit lull, jjnd W< I I'm re as it in:\y nviuirt^ to enrry out ils fiiuotions. 

•* wc) Tlie <*oiiiifil .shnll luali^ :in viiimial rcix^rt of its fuidiiijrs nnd n-rnm- 
mpiuhitions (in<linliii?r woinuioiidat ions for oiranpres in tliG provisions of tliis 
litlr » to Presitk^nt and tim Coii^rrt-ss not 3ator than .Taininry liO of oach yi ar. 
Th.» iMosidrnt is re<ji:(»s!tH^I to traii>;mit to tht' Con:;ress siu-h counuoiits nnd 
ivt'/iniiiMidntions as inav linvo with rosittn-r to sucii report. 

" •(<]) :M'.»:nh(Ms of Ihe ronnfjj who ore not ro:mlar fiill-tinie rinph>yor< of iho 
TJiiit<*d Siafos shnll. while stM-viufr on business of Iho (^oniiril, he entiliod to 
TiHi^'vo v'ni:i|>('ns;jtion at rates fixed hy the I'n'sideiit. hnl not exeeedia.:; .^100 
j)er <iny. iii«ln<Hn.t: Irnvel lime: nad wltile so serving; away from their Iioiaes or 
r('::.i\t'V ].ia('(v< of iMisiness, tl)ey niay be allowed travel expeiises. inelmiin:: ;>er 
dieai in lien of >;nlisiVle]iee, as jnitIio:-i;^etl ]»y section ^703 of title 5. L'niled Slates 
Coi-e. foi- jM.'isoijs in (Jovernnu'TU serviee einidoyed intenuiltoul'y. 

** *I.Ar.OK STAXn/vItDS 

***Src. Oil. All laborers and luechnnics einrh^ved l>.r eontraelors or snhcon- 
trnetor:- nn all eonsl na-tioii i^rojcets assisted nn<ler (his title s-h:i!1 be paid w:v;es 
nt ralfs lior less than tiiose prevailinj? on si;nilar eonstriietion in llie loe:^litv as 
determined by the ?;e< rt'tnry of I.nbor in aerorda:iee witii tlnj Pavis-IJac-m Aet, 
as amended (40 U.K.r. :2Tfia— :27Ca-n>. The ^^<'vv\:ivy of Labor sJiall liavo witli 
resiit-er ro the labor standards specituM in tins .seeti<m the anlhority and fnfic- 
tina s-t loi-jli in Tieoj^'anizntion IMan Xnnibered I t of 1!C>0 *;I5 F.U. VAlCt) and 
secrioti 2 of tlie Act of J;ine IG. us amended (40 U.S.C. UVOc).' 

**Tr:ciiNirAL A>-n conform txg amexdmknts 

*•>•}(•. 10. Title VI n of the EhMnentar.r and Ser-ondarr Kdneation Act i?s 
am. nded by inserting; at the end of section SOT. -lielinit ion's*, tlie foUowinff: 

The term laboratory nnd other iustnictional equiitment and andio- 
Tisnal equipment nnd materials" menus e<nupment and materials (other tlian 
siii>idi<»s eonsnmed in nse) .snilable for nse in providin^r education in seienec. 
matliemalics. history, civics, g:eof?raphy. ecfmomies, industrial nrts. modern 
fore3.uni lan.iniaffes, Eaclish, or reading (or, when available nnd stntahle, for 
mstrnetion in other siihject:.s not iiivolvinf? reliprions instrnetion or worship if 
there exists a critical ne(Ml therefor in the jndcfment of local school authorities) 
in public and private elementary or stcoudary school.^ or both, and testi2:ra<ling 
cqnipmeut for snch schools and specialized equipment for audiovisual libraries 
serving such schools, and minor remodeling of laboratory or other space used 
for such materials or eqnitMnent in public elementary ov secondary schools.' 

**USK OF FUNnS AVAn^ABLK T7NPER AUTnORIZATIONS COXSOUDATED UY THIS ACT 

"Src. 007. Title VIII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act is 
amended by adding thereto tly? following new section : 

'* *CO\SOT.TnATlON OF PUOGRAMS 

*.SEa 800. Funds appropriated pursuant to the following authorizations shall 
he considered as funds appropriated pursuant to section 001 of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1005. as amended bv this Act : 

*"(1) Section 301 of the National Defense 'Education Act of 1058 (as 
amended) : 

"V2) Section 501 of the National Defense Education Act of 3058 (as 
amejided) ; 

Section 201 of the EJemcntary and Secondary Education Act of 3005: 
and * 

***(A) Section 301 of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965/ " 

Sawte 

Mr. Pell of ilhode Island introduced S. 2238. a bil "to amed the Elementary and 
Secondary Edncatjon Act of 1965 and related acts, and for other purposes," on 
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AT-iv Ti'e <^iilw-.,mii)httv (^-i i-Mucailon of the (/oiniiijtiro on T.;il>or htuI 

ruMi^ WVintre iit^M hcnrhiLTs r.n '^'^l^ and U.K. 514. a. pnss^i br iho IIoiisi^. 
.luniiL- r.vehv (hivs i:i .I:nie niitl .hi\y l\m. un .Tnnutiry -l. i:».m. < u:u!iinuv 

tlj». llniisi- n:isf.(>a l.-ill :inO iusoiMin- siibstirntv l:jn?n:iLV. JkOjjT .No. 

i'ei.vii;i:-v 4. n. r», v». 30, 3u n. is. ana iina . 

As iM'jinrM.tl l.y llie ^>cnat<^ fn:niiuri*'(\ H.U. .014, imdor TUlo I. iMri (... o.mtnniod 
tb - ■"oM.iv^ iuir :i:n('7'diu(»;iVs ttj TitU.- HI. i-'.Si-:A : . , ^, -, 

l»-u't C xji Title I contxiiiis amoudnu.»nts to Title IIT of the KU :uo:u:ut niul 
Sr-owidnry KdiiCMli^wi Act or V^':^^ uin»rleineiit:iry cdiUMiimiaT sorviccs aiul 

^' sri'-rion i:M exlf'iuls nil exj^iriiVJ pnndsions of Title III of tin* Klomentary 
iin;l S«»»N'm.};irv K(lur:iiiO]i Act rliVnu-h iis^-.-il ycnr 1074 \\\\\\ vx-t'l.t I'.n 
-f provisions rp]:itni'j: to payiiK-iiis lo the .Sm-cinry of liu' Iiiionor :;nd tao 
S*T!rt;ivy Ml" 7)<./onso wiji«4i an- idouticul lo those iu ];.jrt li nl Jitlo J, :is 

Sortion I.S- c-ontiiip.s an ;-!iiiCiia;ue?it to i)rovido for title ITI pro-nuiis f.)r 
-ii'ioi :md1:«lt.*nto(l chilaren. ^ i ^ 

^ s^vrion 4:^;i e«nit:d3is amendinents to coufonu jirovisions ot JIl reiaimg 
to advisory cf nucils and ;>]*i>roval of Statt^ yV.ni^ with similnr provisions 

'^^sl'cuVn' 1^4 cont.Mins nn amendment to title TTX to hisnre opportunity for 
p:n-ticipju.ion in tUb' HI projt^L-Ts by cbiidron in private olomeuiary and 
»:c."ond:irv srbools. ( S. lU-pt. No, 'M-K^U. p. ii) , . i 

Dnrin:: Iho debate on H.K. 014. as reported, 'hero \vore no amenduienis (offered 
on the tb'»>r of the t^;i-n:itv with resTH-'ct t'> Title III of KSKA. 

On F.-brnarv 10. li>70. Il.U. ni4. ns aJiionded. passed the J^enat<' by a vote ot 
Sf^ vo;is 0 navs, and ::!0 not votinii. ( Conj^jressionnl Heeord, v. 310. IH. p. 4] 

The toxr of II.H. ra4. Tart C— Amendments to Title III of tlu- Kleniom;iry and 
.Secondary Edncalioii Act of 1005— as passed by the Sienntc follows: 



V (* -AMi.>a,\;!:xi'Ji to Tiruc III or the Ei-I^mkntak^* and SECOxnAr.v Kdvca- 
Tjo:; Act of lt)t;.5 ( SunaEMicNTAitY Educatioxal Services and Cicntkus) 

EXTENSION OF TITl^E HI OF THIS ELEMF.>'TAUV AM) SECOXnAUY i:nx;CATI0>' ACT OF lOOD 

Sv:c. 131. Title III of the Elementnry and Secondary IMnt ation Act of 10G5 
is nmemled in the follo^vin^^ respects : 

(1) The lir.st sentence ot section aOl(h) of such title is amended by stuUmg 
ont -and'' where it appears after -lOGO;" and by strikinj; out -^the tiseal year 
endii'iir .Inne 30, 1970:*' and inserting in li<Mi thereof *'each of the liscal .vvars 
endini .Inne 30, 1970, nnd June 30, 1071; .$^75,000,000 for the^Hscal year emhn 
Jnae VjO, 1972; J?005,00 J,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, lOio: and l^odo,- 
OOO.O(K) for the fiscal year endhig June 30. 1974". , : ^ 

(2) The second .sentence of section 301(h) of such title is amended by stnUing 

^^^(3HA)' The third sentence of section 302(a) (1) of such title is amended hy 
strilcinji ont "July 1, lUGO," and inserting in lieu thereof '"July 1, J0<2,". 

iVA The third sentence of such s-ection 302(a) (1) is further amend'i^d (\) l>y 
striking out -'(A)" and (ii) by striking ont all that follows ^'Department of 
Interior" and insertin,!? in lieu thereof a period. 

(C) Tlie fourth sentence of such section 302(a) (1) ip amended by striking ont 
"andtlicSeL-retaryofPcfen.se**. . ^ ^ ^ , 

t'4) Section 305 tc) of such title i-s amended by striking out "the fiscal year 
•ending June 30, 19C9" and inserting in lieu thereof "any liscal year ending 
prior to July 1, 19(>4". . „ ^, n . 

(5) Secton 305(d) of such title is amended by striking out all thar foiio^vs 
"section 302" and in.serting in lien thereof a period. 

(G) Stc-tion .30G(a) of fc^uch title ir. amended by striking out ^'From the portion 
described in subsection (c> of the rr.xount allotted to any State pursuant to 
section 302" and insertins? in iieu therv^-^^ ^'From the umonnt allotted to any State 
pursuant to section 302 which 5.^ ni^t «v^^f^able to that State under a Sto.te plan 
approved pursuantto section 505 '. ^ . , x * 

(7) Section 30G of sncU title i.s amended by striking out subsection (c) theieor. 



'•(lurhi- Thi' lisrnl yo.^r endiuj,- Jtmo ^^0. V.i7U" ami >nsoriiij'< in lien tJn-n-.if "I'nv 

I'KOVJSIOXS l Oii OIFTKIJ TALI:-?:TKII CHII.DIiKV 

t^Fx. 331:. (a) ^octicn 303(a) of tbe Eloi.i "iiravy lind Socomlarv Eiliicnli.ni .Nt-t 
of frolntiii;: in the use of Fedtral ihvJiv lOx siii)i>leim>nt';irv e(hie:iti(.iul 

ct^nT<^rs :nul services) is aiueiuled l».v — 

<1) Mriki:ifrout-aiid*'atUj(M'iidofeliiUso til) thereof; 

(iTi rodesiiLrnatinjrcK'uiso (I) us ( Imiso ^T) : aiul 

/3) in^onin-iujuii-diuiely after chjure (H) tlio fullowiiijr new eljiusi* : 
••(I) i>i(?viding: j)rojLriauis for jrifU'd iind taJoiitcd ohildron ; anil*. 
(10 TlJf ;»iiit.'rj(lm('iits u\mU- hy sctior. i>hnU hv ollVtliw inui!! Mm* 

enact iijf] it nf tliiii Act. 

COyyoilMiyCr AME-NUMKXTa UELA'J'nv; TO STATK .ADVJPOUV (OIXcii.S AND APlMMiVAT. 

OF STATr: PLAN'S 

Skc. 3a:i. (a) (1) Section :505(a) of title III of tlii; KIt'nuMitarv mid S..coati;i ry 
Eduonton Act of is anu-uUod h\- uddiiiK at the end tliciMMif tbo followii- iku'v 
pai'a.irrapli.s; : 

"(a) Xot le.ss than iiinety days i^rior to the heK-iniiinjr of any fiseal yeai- endMiu^ 
after Jnno SO. ]1>T0, in M-liieli a Stiite de.'-ires to receive a ^.'rant nnder rids til!*" 
snrh State shall certify tlie estaUlishment of. and uiend^er.ship of ir^ Stale 
Advisory Conncil to the Com niL^^si oner. 

■•<4) Each Suite Advisory Con noil shall meet within thirty davs after crrtiiic:i- 
tion has been ncceptod by the Conmiis.sioner and seIe<T from iii^ mcnibeishiii a 
chairman. The time, place, and manner of meetinjc shall he as provided hv snch 
Conneii, excei)t that such Council f-hall have not less than one pnl»lic aieetin:.' 
each year at \vhi(:li the public is i:iven opportunity to express views co^iceinin'r 
the aOininistration and oiteratioii of this titles 

••(5) Stiite Advisory Councils sliidl he .'iuthorized to obtain tlic scrvi.-t s o]* su. h 
professional, technical, and clerical personnel as may be neeessarv to euMhle them 
to carry out their functions undei- this title and to contnict for such services us 
may be ncce$.'?ary to enable them to carry out their function.^, 

Tlie Commissioner shnll not: approve a State plan submitted maU^r this 
section unless it is r.ceompanied by a certification of the Chairman of the State 
Advisory Council iliat sucli plan has been reviewed by t!ie State Advisorv Council. 
Such certification shall be accompanied by such connnents a.s the State Advisory 
Council or individual niember.s thereof deem ai)propriate. and shall indicate 
wdietJicr the plan meets with the approval of the State Advisorv Council and if 
not, the reasons for its disapproval. In the event: of the di^sapproval of the State 
plan by the State Advisory Council, the Commissioner shall not apurove such plan 
until he has afforded the State Advisory Council or its dcsij?nated representative 
reasonable notice and an opportunity for a hearing." 

(2) Such section 305(a) is fuKher amended (1) in paragraph (1). bv striking 
out "set forth in paragraph f2)" and iihsertinj: in lien thereof **of this subjec- 
tion'. (2) by striking out and'* where it appears at tlie end of subjiaragraph 
(E) of paragraph (2) and insrortiiig in lien thereof a period, (3) bv inserting 
and" after the semicolon at the end of subparagraph (D) of paragraph (">) and 
(4) by striking out subparagraph (F) of paragraph (2). 

(b) Parngraph (1) of section 305(e) of .such title 111 is amended to read as 
follows : 

**(c) (1) The Commissioner shall not approve any Stnto plan pursuant to tliis 
section for any fiscal year ending after .Tune 30, 1970, unless the plan has pnor 
to its .snbmissmn. been made public by the State agenr^v .'md a reasonable oppor- 
tunity has been given by that agency for comment thereon by interested persons 
(as defined by regulations of the Commissioner). The State cducatiminl ngen^v 
shall make public the plan as finnlly aj^proved. The Commissioner sh.-ll imt fiuMliv 
disapprove any plan submitted under this title, or any modification thereof with- 
out first alrordmg the State educational agency .sulmiitting the plan reasonable 
notice and oi)port unity for a hearing." 



PaoVISIONS TO ASSUKE PAKIK. II'AI ION liY ALL ELIGIBLE STUPED' TS 

^E<- 134 Section ;iO: of tbe ElemeaitrW iihd Swmclary Edncntion Act of 
is auieinled hv addiJij; :it tlie end tlJom>f tlic followiii.Lr new suUsection : 

f > (1) In aiiv St;Ut* which lias :i Stiito l>laii approved under section 40o{c) 
and in which no'St^ite agency is authorized by law to provide, or in which There 
i< H «rh«taiit'';il failure to i>rovi(le, for efft^-tive participation on an equitable 
bn'^is in pro<-rams ahthorized by this title by children cnr<iIhMi v.i any one or more 
pnvite eleiueinan- or secondary kcIkkjIs of .such .State in the aie:i or areas served 
bv ciK-M i.ro-r:tnis the Comiui^sioner shall arrange for the provision, on an equi- 
table U\<1< of such projirain.^ and sliall pay the costs Uiereuf for any fiscal year 
out of that St^u-c's allotiaenr. The Connuissioner may arrange for such programs 
thrnii-h rout ni '-Is with institntiOiis of hi^ber edueatioii, or other conu)etent non- 
pioiit iusiiuilioii^nr oi-i^anizations. . , .i^*. 

In determining the amount to l)e wit]ih(?Id from any States allotment for 
the jTioviv^ii.ii (►f snrJi in'ojrrauis. the Coiiiniissioner sli:ill take into acciauit tlie 
niiinber of chiUlrcn and teachers in the area or areas servved by such programs 
who are ex«-liidc.'l from prJrticipation therein and who, except lor such exclusion, 
rui.irhr n asouably have been expected U) participate/' 

COXFFivE.N'Ci: AMJ i'lKAL PASSAGE 

Ou Mar/^1) 0, 1970, under a nnaniinouf? consent agreement retiuested by Mr. Per- 
ki.'is. the House disngrood to the Senate auiendnients to H.U. ni4 nnd requested a 
ronfereiico with the isenate. Uepresentatives Perkins, Green of Oregon. Thompson 
of New Jer^ev. Dent, PucinsKi, Daniels of New Jersey, Bradoinas, O'Hara, Cavoy, 
Hawkhis Ford of Miclii^n". Hatliaway, Mink. Mtvds, Aycrs. Quie, Aslibrook, UoU 
of California, Erionhorn. Sdiorle. PclUaiback. Ksch, Steiser of Wisconsin, and 
Rutli were appoiiitod as the House conferees. (Congressional Uecord, v. 110, Pt 5, 

p, r^aiX)) , . 

On March 0, Mr. iMansfield moved that the Senate insist on its amendments to 
H.n. 514 and agree to the request of the House for a Conference. The motion wa-S 
;iu:'o*m1 to ;?iid Senators T*eII. Yarl)Oroii;;h. Randolph. WilHams of »\v Jersey, 
Keiuiedv. Moadale. Kapleton. I»ronty. -lavits, Doniiiiick. Mnriiliy, and Schweiker 
Vv-ere appointed conferees on the part of the Senate. (Congressional Record, v. ll(j, 

^ ^The* OM?f^^^^^^ Rci>ort iai ll.R. 534 <H. nei»t. Xo. 01-3010, 01st Cong.. 2na 
Sess. i l ontains the followinj^ description of the rosohition differences regarding 
the jiij.'iMhiients to Title 111, KSEA : 

Amenumk^JTs to TiTLn III of ESKA 

rs o J 1] »1 eiaent a ry Kduciitional Services and Centers, and Guidance, Counseling, 

and Testing) 

C(tn-^oV,<jali<m. — The House bill added a new tillc 3X to KSEA which provided 
trraiiis to ^>t;ltes for programs of the type.''? now autliorixed by ti-tle 11 of ESEA 
tsehool library resources, textbooks, and other in.^tructional mnterialM), title HI 
of 3-:^>1:A {sui»plenientary educational centers jind services, which also includes 
authorization for guidance counseling and testing of students) . title Ill-A of the 
Xaiioaal Defense Education Act of 1!>3S (finnncial assistance for strengthening 
instruction in scienec, nuithematics, modem foreign languages, and other erttical 
stibjecls I. and title V^A of tlie Xational Defense Education Act of lOriS (guidance, 
eoniL-:(»liiiS- iiud testing of stadents). These grants would he provided on a con- 
soli<i-tted basis. It isutliorized the appropHation of .$1,000,000,000 for tlie fiscal 
yenr 30,1 and for the fisc.U yenr IhT:^. The Senate ameudnient contained no com- 
l)arable provision, though the Sennte extended the i>rovisions of title U and MI 
of ESK.V through fiscal year 1074. The Honse lall. in fuhUtion to the new consoli- 
dation title. exteiuKn' the provisions of title 11 and III through 1072. The confer- 
eiK-e snhsritnre eontains. in a revised title III of Kf^EA, a consolidation of ]>ro- 
gi-anis now anthorixod bv title IH of ESEA and title V~A of tbe Xational Defense 
Kdncntioii Act. 



^..!^!n'n^n u ^^^'i-I^-^t^n. HI of KSKA. XU<^ Hou.o Mil :uul ll.. 



Senate 

House fail! arr.er j;r.ent 



Fiscal year imV""" ^SP- P Oj'*. '-'^^ 

Fiscal year 1973 " ' — ' 5t>.,onn,DOO :.75, QDO. 

Fiscal year 1974 " " " " ' ' O Sa^000.00<3 

" 0) ij^o.O'jO.OOO 



1 No authoriijlioa. 



AVilh respect to tide III. tlie coiiforonc.. ,i.s:ro(>nicnt a.lopts llie SeiuUo aiiihoi i- 
fh'll evn:^,/";;'r ^A""^ .l''-'^- •■^<-' I-roviso (Imt c'u-h stu,'. 

w lici, K Vf ii? t"?'^ ^ counseling, ,,,.(1 te.- tintr pro-raniH ,„no-.n.t oiicl. year 
w ncli IN at Iwist e„u.'il t/) ;K) iiorcrat of tho amount exiiwidert bv tlie Shuc i-om 

ilie IlMivse lnU provided tliat allnealions frtini tUh- HI Iniiils fe over--. .-is cIp 
Xtvef urnV'^ Department of Defense .in l,e .nto^^i^^y'^nnM 

the» . i i .n « f?r ^ ■•''''?^"- T""-' "-^""^"■'^^"C^ "-port continues the elicil,i!it.v (.f 
'phn Ti f' r participation, Imt only for fiscal years eudins before .Tulv 1 1972 

tr-iU m ,'^^Wn,'l «W'^<^>l'^i"«"S fun<l^ for State ntnri i;: 

un rt'^wn ^ T';:-^"''" «-amati(.n and dissemination activili,.s 

undci til.o in until the end of fiscal year H)--2. The Senate amendment niisde tliis 
authorization ix-ruianent The HoUFe recedes menomLn. .«.,tiL cuis 

Qunio^itrr!';,;?,'^"'''"''"^'.'.'"*' ■'I""^" "tcnoed tl.c C.aninissioner-s 

autlioritj to approve a portion of a State plan deemed in conioliance -uui io fund 

Tin Vnlw^ir'^-^ f^:><^I''--"'; ''^^^ ""1 "0 e.4parahle . n;;-iii " 

ajn-pioMsion IS retained in the conference rept.rt. 

Hie Senate amendment coriliiiued the eemniissioncrs aiitlioiitv to r(-(>:\e •'- 
percent ot the funds appropriated for title HI to fund applica ions of 1 r-il edn 

ah e"provi^[.^rrr,'*'''Jf ''''' -nt'u';o.l no com par- 

; erce ^of Z , '^"."^"'^^"''^ ■■''■""•f- ""^ Coniiuissioiier may reserve 15 

St!de plan aM'vni.nated for title IH to fund applications out.side of tlie 

l,J^i^f,r^ull!^']^t'rirT''T^^^ Soiiato aineiKlinent expanded the list of pro- 
taie led ch Irt r^^^ a ^""'Jf .i^^'^- L'*-' ?^<''} i»eliule prosrams for gifted liii.I 

kn-en,^^ .1 Ik V,nn '1 .'-■('""""^l c-oinparable provision Tlio con- 

leieiice siihstitufe retains this provisnm. 

A,h-lsor,i Com,„ittce.i.—Vn,},'T the Si-nate amendment the followina new rn- 
(liiin'.ne.it.s were established for title III State advisory courilT- 7?) anninl 

i J Vi ^'r. ^ eoniicil meet within 30 days after certification has been accented 

by the Commissioner and sdeet a chaiman from its membership • and (^r^nenst 
one public meeting be Held each year at wliieb time tbt^ miUlfc' brgi^t n an^^^^^^^ 
^^e'l^^^t' '^''"^ "° -nipa-ALle1iols?Vn"wsir 

.„°tI ^J'"-!'! -/ir^-';,''"'' ^' 1^™' ^^'^ considered tlio Conference Renort 

on Il.n. ol4 H. Kept. No. 91-937). On April 1, after reiectinff a niXn to re 
coniniit with instruetions. the Senate agreed to the (%™fSrRe, it ?v a vot^ 
moVlh"' """^ ~ (Congressional Kt>cord; TllQ, Pt. S, bP. 

vo?e"ot3l' v;n"'''4^?.?^/""','cA'"''''.""'l.^^'"''^i*" Conference Report bv a 
8, r> lOo'i). ■ ' ''"'^ ''"^ (Congres-sional Record, v. 116, >t. 

as Px'^Ol-asa ^''^^""^ tl-e Wll II.R. 51.1 into law 

The text o* P.I.. 91-230 as it amends Title III, ESEA is a.s follows : 

Tio.N Aci OP l9Ci) (SfprLEMEKTABy Eiit'cvTroxAi. SKnvici:.s A>'n Cextek.s-^ 

COSSOLinATIO.N' OP CERTAI.V EDUCATION' PROGRAJtS 



COCNSKUNC'. AM) TKSTi.VG 
'•Ari'KOl'I.-rATlONS ^UTH UUli-iil) 

"Six. 3<)1. (a) Tlie CVrjimiss^i'iner shall carry (.ut ii proLrnim for 3u:ikiii^' ;rraniri 
for N:iiii>leiin-iitiir>- edueiUit.^iuil ceiilfrs ami s^crvicer^. tti stimulatv: l:ik1 iu 
provi.<iuu ur Yituily um/wl tHiuoaUniuii ^^en•K•e^^ no\ iwnU.ihlii m HiUlk-i'vMit ^iUJiitily 
or quality, aud to JsiinnUatt; :ind assist iu tlie dweiopiuv-nt :wl L'sTuhlishiui'Ut «>i 
eXMMnplary oU-uieiuary :n\\l Hiyc-i^iidary si-iiool fuut-ati^'iml i»ni,^n::u.s to si rvr ar^ 
ino<K'ls fur n-^jular sK.-t.fKvl uro-ramrf, and to assi-t liic StiiT:;s in c^iUiblishia^ and 
luaiiitainin;; j>roj;rams ot testiiii; and jruidunco aud cuun 5^t>Uu^. 

"{h) For tiio puri>o."^e of luaUiiipr ffr:int.< uikIit this tiiJv-, thw is liiTo^y aiulior- 
i'/.oa to l)e iippropriatf.Hl tUe suju ol' .r^orKKlAKKWO Ic*' The iKsciil ye-AV i«n<lin;r Jnuo M), 
I'JTI, J^rj7r),U(X).0(>0 for tht^ iisoiH yoar cndinf: Juno iDTii, and .siK>r».Ooo.<KK) fnr 
the liscal year oiKlin?^ Jtiuo ^0, 1DT3. In athUtion, tlit'iv an' liercl»y autiir.n/ed to 
ha ai)l)roi)riaKHl for tlu' iiNcal yvur ciiaiu^- Juuo ;J0, ISiTl. iiiid o.-U'h of llK- .-U'VlimI- 
iujr iiscal years, sudi sums may he necessary for the :iuiniiustr:du»n ol «t:iie 
plans, the activitirs- of advisory councils, ami the evaluation aud dis-^euiination 
activities required under this title. 

*'ai*lotue:«t among siAXts 

*'Skc. 302. (a) (1) There is herehy auihoriml to he appropi-jiiteU for each lineal 
year for the jmrposes of thl.^ paragriii)h an .-luioiint e(iual to not more Hum 3 
i)er eeutum of the aiuourit ajipropriaU^l t')r .^uch year f(»r ?;rants under tlas title. 
The ComuiissuMior yhall allot the auiouuf Mi'propriattxl pursuaiit to this para^^raph 
aiuon?,' l*uerto llieo. Guiiiu, American Samoa, lUe Virjrhi Islands, nnd the Trust 
Territ<u-v of the X'acifie Islands aet-ordingr to tlioir rcspeetive netKls for a^^^^i^1arIce 
under this tiMe. In addition for cae}i fiseal year eudini; prior n> July 1, VJ^'^. he 
shall allot fj.oui such amount to (A) the Secretary of tho Interior the auioiint 
necessary to provide programs snid p-rospects fi»r the puriK)se of tliis title for mdi- 
viduals on reserviitions servi< ed hy i^leaiontary and seeouUary sehool.s oi>erate(l 
for Indian children hy tlie Pepsirtmeut of the Interior, and (B) the Secretary of 
Defense the amount necesjjiarj for suoii assistance lor children and teiichers in 
the over-seas dej)undentJ? {jcUools of the lJei>artment of Defense. The terms ui»on 
which pavujents for such inirpose .^hall he made to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the ^-ecr&^tary of Dofenso sbtill he determined imrsuunt to such criteria as the 
Coumiissionetr determines will hest carry out the pun)r)ses of this title. 

*-'(2) J^'roui the sums approi>riated for making grants under this title for any 
liscal voar pursuant to section 301(h), the Comniis.sioner shall allot §;2<X),000 to 
each Slate and shall allot the remainder of such sums among the States as 
follows: , , , ^. X 

''(A) He shall alh>t to each State an amount which bears the same ratio to 50 
perccntum of .such remainder as the nmuber of children at^ed five to .<3eventeen, 
ineluPivo, in tlie St^ite boars to the number of children in ali the States, and 

"(15) He shall allot to ea- h Btal«> nu aniount which hears the same ratio to 50 
per centum of such remainder us the population of the State hears to the popula- 
tion of all the States. ^ , . . , i ^i. 
For the purposes of this suhseetion, the term term "State" does not include tbe 
Comiuonwi?alth of XMierto Uico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and 
the Trust Territory of the racifle Islands. 

* (h) The nimiher of children aged live to seventeen, inclusive, and the total 
population of a State and of all the St^ites shall he determined by the Commis- 
sioner on the ha.si.9 of the most recent satisfactory datn available to him, 

"(c) The amount allotted to any Sbito undor siihsoetiou (a) for any fiscal year, 
V/iiich the Commissioner deteraiiues will not be required for the i)eriod for which 
that amount is available, shall be available for Arants pursuant to section 300 m 
fsueh State, and if not so needed may be reallotted or used for grants x)nrsuant 
to section 30G in other States. Funds available for reallotment may bo reallotted 
from time to time, on such dates durin?? that period as the Commi.ssioner may fix, 
among other States in proportion to the amounts originally allotted among those 
States under subsection (a) for that year, but with the proportionate amount f(n- 
any of the other States being reduced to the exent it exceeds the sum the Com- 
missioner estimates that State needs and will be able to vse for that period : and 
the total of these reductions may he similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were not so reduced. Any amount reallotted to a State 



unUer Tlii?; sul.seirtiou from fuu'ls approjirjattHl i>\xirKi^m to stH.-Ti(m fi»r iJiir 

M'.-U«-ii I a > for that yt^ir. 

"uli Tht* aiiiouiit-s liiud** available undt;r ih^ nvr't ^ertit-i^nvf? of suK^i-vi unz < c ) f, ,r 
any iisi :A year shall reiniiin available for ^^rduts durLnic The next .suwt^inir zjs<til 
year. 

**rscs or fedeb-u* fcnbs 

'■St:a :i(>a. in) It is the puriK>.so of this titi*? to comhia^ v%illuii n Niu-u- auih.-ri- 
^utit'U. subjt»ct to the mouitii-ations icn>iM^si by tht? |^rovL^i<>u« and A^iuirt>iut?iiiN 
<.f this Title, the iirujrniJijs formerly uuthorizied by tiiis tfill^ aud title \ -A <>f th^ 
XaTioual I>efei)se Edueatiou Act of 105S, anil <?x<vi»t a:^ vxj>re,s.sjy Jii;»UiUed bv Uij.s 
ijtk'. KtHl(»ral funds may Ik? used fi>r the sanio burawfeve^j snd the fuudiiijr of tlie 
.saiiK* lyiK's of j)r<)frrauis proviou.sly nutboriziul by tho.se titlx^s. 

-iln yunda ai>i*roi>rjattHi pursiiant to sixrlbm ;}01 -^hiiM in^ iivailabU; onlv for 
j^r.-'urs in accoraance with applif^ations approved pursuant t<) this title foi- 

■ til planiiinj; for and taking other steps leadiniaf to the deveb»pnient ni* pro- 
icrams or proji-cts desi^aiwl to provide supplementary etluv-atiun.tl aetivities and 
No^vioes Ofsoribed Ju pan^jrraplis i2) and i3K inelhdins pilt»t prt»ji>i-ts tli->i?cm'd 
1 1 » t 1 f iie effect i vene.<.s of pi n iis so d evel oi khI ; 

••i'Ji th<' esrabJishineiit or exiJausion of exemitlary mxd junovalive eiineutional 
profjranj- i inehulinjr dnnl-<'iirolliiient pro^raxuN and ttno- 5ea.-v or construction 
no«-<'ssary fadlities) for the purpffse of stimulatinj: the jjdoption of u^^w nh^^v^ 
Tiorinl projrrnms (ineliidinjr those dt*scribed in se<-tion r>o:i(4 ) and tJlM»cial [Mhct.jkis: 
for iia]itlicaT>i»ed ehiblren) in the sdK^ols of the State: and 

•m3i the establishment, niaiutenajjce, oiK»ration. ami exijwn.son of t>roi:>V/^us or 
prMj.-<-ts. includiiifr the lease or «*f>n.-stnioti(m of ii<H^sary faeilities nn4 i!;e ao- 
jpiisirioM of necvN^ary e<inii»ment. des:i<rne*l to enrieU tlM> pr<»sratos of bK-iil ele- 
montary and stvondar?- seiiooljs and to off^Tu diverse ran^^vor oihieational fXivri- 
onee tn i>ervt>ns of varying talents and iuxhIs by providisijr. esp(M-iallv ibrf>\i;:h ihw 
and impn-vtHl appi-oaches, supplenuHitary edueathmal i^er^it^es and activiJb'-; 

*MA) remedial instruotion, and s<»h^>ol health, physical <Hhi«itinn. nn-rea- 
psvch^lo'prit^I. swial tvork, and other servjees desijmed to enable and 
ejioonrap?^ Iiers<ms to enter, remain in. or n^^nter educational pri^^ams. ineli^d- 
in.Jr the provision of speeial educational programs and 'indy areas durin;? pen<Krs 
\vlie!i sch«'i>Js are not re<rulrtrly in session ; 

'(B) coiuiireliensivo amdemie ser^Moes and. u-here appropriate, voeational 
KiHdan(X' and eonnselin?. for eontinninjr adult wiuealion ; 

"(C\ spocialivcod in.strndion and ecpiipment for students interested in study- 
it}s: fjdra5i.<^-d scientific subjects, foreigni lnnsna*?es, and other academio sn*b- 
jects wliteh are not tauffht in the !oeaI sebotds or which can be provided more 
ejn»ctively ou a centralized basiis, or for persons wUq jti-e handicapped or of 
preschool ajre; 

••(P f making available niod(»rn educational eanipm(^nt and «i>ecially qnalified 
personnel, inchidinpr artists and musicians. (»n a temporary tmif^ for the benefit 
of elrblren in public and (ither nonprofit schools, orftonizalions. iind institutions: 

'•(K) derelo|nnfr. producinp:. and transmitting radio mn\ teievi.«^ion prosrums 
for vh\^^ 'nom aiui either educational use : 

"(IT) in til*? ease of any local educational agency which makincr n reason- 
ribl<. iHfc elTr-rL hut which is nevertheless unable to mm critical educational 
luMwls (includin^r pre.scliool edweation), because .*<ome or all of its schools are 
scrifuisly ovore^nwded. obsolete, or unsafe, Initiating i\iu\ catTyiuir out pr<CTams 
or pi-ojects desifimed to jneet those needs, particularly thos^* which will result 
in more elTectix;o u.^ie of existinjj facilities ; 

••(G) i>roviiSfcng special education and related sen-ices for r»<'rson.s \^ho are 
i:i or from rural areas or who are or have been otherwise i.^olatod fi-om normal 
fNpicational opi>ortunities including, where appropriate, the provision of nobile 
educational services and equipment, special home studv ooiirseft, raido tele- 
vision, and related forms of instruction, bilingual edueatJon methods and visjtine 
teacbers* projcrrams. 

• ai) encouraging community involvement in educational program^' 

|*(T) providing programs for gifted and talented childr<^n; nnd 

**(.T) other specially designed educational programs or projects which meet 
the pun>oses of this title ; and 



*'<4» j*ro;rranif? for tt'stinc <tiMieiit>; In tb<* an4 private olt^nii^ntary and 

.src<'n<l.arr schools and in junior v<»lh-;res an<i tei'hni<!3l insiituivs in t1r» Stales, 
and ]»n»rrr:ims desijcrj^'d to imj^rti^e jniiu^iiK-e aiid o<«uii?<:»Un^; j^rriv-c's at the 
aia»r«»i»riaTe lev**!?? in anch scin»o*s. 

In ad-dition t*^ tlj-e ?iSf»s sp^nnfiM in f5ul>>eetifm (h)^ fttnd>s appropriat^MJ 
for carry ins: out this title mAy for — 

"(1) pr^jfier and f*ffifif nt administratis m of State jjlans ; 

"r^) <>l^tainiii?r ttKiinical. i»rofej?si<«ial. anwl clerical fls:;Kistan<*e and the sf»r- 
vi^^vs- of I'siK'i'ts and (tmsultants to assist liie skdvisiiory councils autlioriziKi l>y 
I ; lis ti tit* in carry ins: ont tiiWr r<-s|>on«i1»ilitit»s : ^i^d 

•f.'Jj <»v:ilnaTion of plans. |tro«rr:nns. ;ind i)nO*i^s. and diss<'mination of the 
r<*s7ilts I lit* roof. 

••.vmiCATION FOB grants; CO.XmTIO.N*? rOl; APPBOVAl. 

* . :UM. <n \ A jrrjnit uridtT this ii(l<» imrsiumt in ati ai»pr<»vcd St:Ut» plan <»r 
th*- i'onimissioncr for a >upi»lcnM*ntary <Mlii<*:iti<inM! fvntcr or ser%i< e pn»jrram 
4.r prMjt*<"t may luade only ^o a local <Hrln<*:Jtioiial iifr<*ncy or ajrontfi<»s, aii<l 
tjji'n only if tiiw» is satisfa* i^i-.v :i».ijrajn- tlmt. in thv j>lannin;LC of tliat pro- 
^r:mi or juv»jpct there lias 1hh^^;j. uw] hi i Jic establishment and c;irryinK out 
lliertMif fiM' Vf will l>c. i>articipiil ittia of it^rs<tn« broadly rcprcst^ntative of the 
niltural acid iHlnvatlonsxl r<'sourccs of tlio area to in? served. The term 'cultural 
jjnd edu<^tional resources' includes State wbicational iiffencies. institiiiiious of 
ln;rhcr ednratiou. iionpr<dit private «cliof)ls^ public and nonprofit private asencifr*s 
such as Iil^ra^ic^^. museums. niusi<ral ami anistic or^ranizations, educational 
radio and television, and other cultural and e<liticational resourr*es. Pu<-li jmints 
may In: made only xii)tva apirfii'ation to the appn^iHate State ediK-atf!ionai aci»ucy 
or to ihe Ooiumissioner. as the (*ase may 1h\ a^ suoli time or tinu's. in su^-li man- 
ner. :UM^ o)ntsiiniu« t>r aecHmipanieti by sm^h inforiuution as the Ounniissioner 
dii'njs ' t'ssary, Su<'b applicatbm sliall — 

provide that the activities and Ht?rvi*vs for wbidi assistance under this 
title is soujiht will i*e administered by or under tbe sjiijiervision of the applicant; 

s<»t forth a .v>ro^?nuu f<»r <*arryin;r out the purj'*'****'^ •'^t*^ forth in section 
:>0!Ub) and provide for such methods of adminit^tration as an? necessary for 
I be pro|«*r and efficient o^ieration <»f tlie projjrauis : 

"i'.i) set ft»rth policies and pri>c*e<1ures which asssure that Ft*deral fumls made 
avan.ibb* under this title for any fiscal year will !»e !!se<l as to snpplemt^iit a 'id. 
to the extent praotioal. inorefise the lewl of funds tliat Would, in the absence 
of snob Federal funds, be nmd<» available by the applicant for the purposes de- 
Koribod in section 303(b). and in no case nupplant such funds: 

••<4) provide* in the case of an :;])plication for assistance under this title 
whioli inc!ndes a project for the construction of iie<H»ssary facilities. satisfa<-tory 
assurance that — 

"f \> reasfuiabU* r)rovision iuis b<M>n made, cou.sisfent with the other uses to 
be made of thv f acuities, for areas in such facilities which are adaptable for 
artistic and cultural activities. 

"(B) upan ronipletion of tlie construction, title to tlie facilitiei;! will be in a 
State or local educational a'^reney. and 

•*(C) in developing plans for such facilities (i) due consideration will be 
Riven to excelletico of architecture and dei;i^u an<I lo the inclusion of works of 
art (ni>t represent ingr more than 1 per ceni'^ui of the co.st of fhp project), and 

(ii) there will be comidianec with such J^tandurds us the R<'cn»tary may i)re- 
s<'rib<» or approve In ord<»r to insure that, to the extent appropriate in view of 
the uses to be made of the facilities, such facilities are accessible to an<l usable 
by hatidicappe<i j)ersons : 

"(5) provide for f?ncli fiscal control and fund accounting procedures as may 
be ticos-sary to as.sure ])roi>er dipburs<mient of and accounting for Federal funds 
paid to the applicant under this title ; and 

"(0) provide for makin;: an annual report and such other reports, in such 
fr^rni and containing such information, as the Commissioner may reasonably 
require to carf.r out his functions i:nder this title and to determine tb<» <'\t<»nt 
to wbieii funds provided under this title have been effective in improving the 
edncaiifinal opportimities of persons in the area served, and for keeping such 
!'<»conls and for affording such access then^to as the Commissioner may find n<»c~ 
essary to assure the correctness and verification of such reports. 

"(b) An application by a local educational agenc.v for a grant inider this title 
83-865—72- 11 



Ttmy 1m- ;ipj>rnvt*ii imly if it is i-i'iisi-Ti-ii: u iTl: tIi*- ;i3»i»H< aMt' j "na •!.•< nf iln*- 

titlf UUy\ — 

iiMM'Ts tlj«» n'ljnir* i^H iit - M't forth in ^i^l»s<«<-ti4tTi < :j i : 

Itrovj4i<»s i]i;jr \hi^ i»r<';rr:iiii «ir i'r4.>i'i 1»t whi-lj ;i]*jjlH;it i^ii i< 

t:«-j1Iv in' rtns4- iJjt- iMluiiirjMii^l oi»iMirn'uit i<-N in tJ;^- unn u* Ik' M-riv^I i.*. 
S]rv\\ir\iil. .irnl 

• • IJi tit tin- r\t*»iit »-^»nsis'«-/ft Willi tli+* uiiinU r <»f cliiMn-ri <-iirolk'<I in uon- 
prntit pnv«t(» si^jiM»ls in Uh- ;ir*-:i to 1h- s4tv<iJ wIh.m- i«<i?i.-;iti..ji;n ihsnIs ay* ..f 
tlh» Ty|H* prnvi*!*'*] li.v tin* itr.^;:riUij am! itroj^H i. LLKik«v< i»n>visiiin tlw i»;ii-;;<'i- 
| :iTinn of siM-Ji i-}]}I<lr4*n : ami 

Jir(S Jm1'»i TfV i^'W «n1 hy A 1 i;m«'l 'tf «*\iNT1S. 

*"M ) Aniri:tl:j!i'iit s of aj^plii-ntioii^; >Ii;in. «'\<-«'j»t :is tin* < 'nnn'iissj^nM-r iJi:)y 
<»(lii'r«.vi.M. pn.vidi' l»y or i»'/ir>u:nir to n-i:\il:it jt»ij>, 1m- sulijt't t to .-jporovjl in tlit- 
SJIJ1M- lumiiHT ;is on;;iu,-»l jijviilj<*.-n ions. 

••sTATi: IM.ANS 

*'Si:«'. :vr>. Any stat<* il<»sirinsf to i-<M-riv«» pnyiin-iits for any fis*'n] \<-:ir 

to i-nriy .)nt a Stato plan ninlcr llii^ title shall ( A » \»stal»Iish witliiii iis State 
e<ln(-a'ioi!;il ;i;r<^iu-y a Stato a<lvisory ronuejl < li4'n-inaft<T refernMl to the 
Stalf a<his»)ry (-(»nneil) \vlji<-h iM<H»ts iho rt-fjiiirenH»nts of this snit^^n-tioji. iU) 
sot <lates U'^f»»n' which I(»f-:il <'<hK*atioii;tl a;:eiiices mnst ijave snhnnttefl applicji- 
tioris f.»r yrnints to the St:'Je «Nlm-:itional ayrrnc-y. mu] U'l stihiult to the 
missioner. thn»njrh its statf* «Hhi(*at ional a;r«-ijey. a Stat*' ph:n at sneh [iiue 
and in sneh th-tail as tht* Toia missioner may th^eni mN «»>s:iry. The roinniissi«»ner 
may. hy n»s:nl:ititm. set iniifonii <hites fvtr the s-nfnuissiou of St.ite plan** ^nal 
appl lent ions. 

•f-M The State a<lvisory counoiK cstahlj UhmJ piirsnaiit to para^^ranli i\) 
sliail — 

**< A> W apiMtintetl hy the Stato otiw-ational a;rtMK-y. nntl l»e hro;i«ny r*»pn»sentji- 
five of tho enltnral and e<!neJitional rpsonre<»s of th-p Stale <as define*! in 
soi-tiitn :^M<aO and of tlie pn!»!i<?. iiiepidin^ iM-rsons n*pres*-ntativo of-^ 

•*( i ) plein<*iitary and se<*ondary seluwils. 

) institutions of }i!;r}n'r <*ilu<*:ition. and 

U'lu) areas (tf professional <'*nni#«*!onee in doalinii: widi eliihlren n<»«M!in:; 
S|MM'ial o<!n(-ation heeaiise of pliysi^-jil or mental handi(-aps: 

"(Bi advise tlio state t^lnoati^inal ajrcm-y on rhe piepnmtion of. and pohrv 
niattors arising in tlie administration nf. the State jilan. inHndin»r the develoi*- 
nH»nt of eiiierla for ap]>roval of npplieations nnder siu-li Slate plan; 

'(O) review, and nial<e m-onnnendntions tr» the Stat*;* ed;ieatirinn] ajreney ou 
the aetion to he talven witli resp<vt to eaeh api»licati<in for a ?:rant nnder tlie 
State phni: 

••(J)) <^valnate propinms and pi-oje(-ts assisted nndor this title; and 
"n-:> prepare and snhinit thron^h the State cdn(*:itional aireney a report of 
its aetivitlos. reeonnnendaUons. and evahnitions. together witli sn'ch n<Iditional 
ce^nnnents as tlu' State e<hieational ai^ency deeni.s appropriate, to the Coninns- 
Kionei- and to the Xational Advisory rouncil. e.-^taltlisheil lairsnant to this title, 
at siieh times, in sn<'h form. f»nd in sn<-li detail, as the Seeretary may prei^enhe! 

* Xot h»sR than nin<»ty days prior to the l)effinninfr of anv fiscal vear in 
which a State desires to nn^eive ft jrrant under this title, sueh Stato sl>all certify 
file estahlislnnent of, and niendierf^ldp of, i<[s State advisorv cotineil to the 
Connnissioner. 

-U) K:ic!i State advisory eovnieil shall nwt within thirty davs after (-or- 
terification lias het»n accepted hy the ronnnlssioner and select 'from* its niemher- 
ship a chairman. The time. pla<*e. and nianner of nieotinf: shall l»e as pr<»vided hv 
sncli cfamcil. except that snch council shall have not less than nm* pnhlic niee^ 
itiff <*ach year at wlM<'h tlie pnhlic is driven ApiK>rtiniity to express views <-on<'ern- 
inff the adminlM ration and operation of tliis tPle. 

State advisory e(»nnclls shall he anthorized to ohtain the servic<-s of snch 
professional, torhnical. and clerical personnel as niav he necessarv to enahh> th<Mij 
to carry ont their functions nnder this tit'ie and to eonlract for'smh services as 
'""'n rrlir'^^'T^''^' t^'^^Jf evaluation fnnctions. 

n.) iiio ( omniissloner shall appn.ve a SatV plan, or modification thereof. If 
he deternnnes that the plan snhmitted for that fiscal .vear— 

"infA) except in the case <»f ftmds avnilahle for the pnrpo.so descrilied in 
p;Magfai,h (4) of secti<»n 303(h), sets forth a projrram (including' educational 



mnli^r this tillr -iiuH in n;tM«iiim^ h r<iu«-at H>n.t:l i,i:^-riii^ i iiBbi^"i* 

fwijtis \r.\U\ In TiM- s:;tii* riiHl^ r ^*«l!"n r.«iT':i i -vitl <'\iM'iijiIii'*] m»1i1v ^«»r tin- iui- 
jiritvi-iiK-iit itl i*<lu« ;iT]"a iii T]iv St:iT'' tiir»«i;cli irr.'uits tn l<w^U le^TTH-nf i««ri;4l ;:i:viiri*«s 
for i»p»;:r;iiii-i i.r i«r«»J^ i t< in :H-r<ir»i.TiN'i' wii!'. s^n-tiniis ^^i'-i ru»4 : f'nu 'uhfi. 

Tkiil. in t!w r.-ir^- ;i Sl:iTf «»<l3:*':ji!«>nii| \ tlmt uls<i is :t <-iln4 ;ai4«Ti;M 

ii;;riif\. its .Mi»in-«»\al mT a j>P»;:r:;ia ?»r jin'^Ht to l»v* <-urri»<] *riit }»y it in th<' 
l:itl<'r <':ii!;;«'ity sIjmU. It-r tlw i^iin**'-** " ^I'i^ Titlr. 1k« iUfii?**<3 :ui awrin! of 
a ;;rynt 1»y i| :i]ti»l^<-:itiiHi 4«f :i I'^hir.it ifUiiil as:<-nt\v if Hm* St:i1»- [»1:ju 

i-<Hit;uns. in :Mliliti4»n tn tin- pr«(vi>i<»ns »»thvr\visr mjuin-^l hy this si-<-ti'«ii. pn»- 
> isioi:s i\\u\ nssimiini s < :ii»i'1i« MMr i<» sn<-!i iir«»;;rMnis <»r i»P«i^-or » ih:iT :in- tu!ly 
t»ijUiv;!loiit {** tliMM- 4f1lH'r\vis<- n*«iiii!>*<l f»f fi l»H-:tl i»<!iM*;ui<»iUi^ .M;:*^n<-y: 

*' I l'» > ill till- r.:si- 111* fin n is jivnihiMi' t*'»r t lu* pm iK'Sf lU'svritK^i in |»;ir;i;:r;'i»li N ) 
of s**<'li4»n :J<»:i< b k s*'1s lortli 

* <ii :i iir»>iLM-jJHi f'iP lisiiiiu sHnlcnts in (hi* iml.lir I'lruirulary nnil srooiMl.'iry 
S( !i<Hii i\i s\\r\\ Sl.-ito f:r ill \hv iMi!»tir Jnni<»r r»ill4';i4-s iiThiii^^al insiiniv< s <if 
sn<-h St;itr ;mm1. if :nith4tri/^'»l |iy l:i\v. in other i'h'nM*nl;ir.v ;ui<l sr<'Oinl:iry 
S4']if M»]s :in<l ill <if n<'r jiniior <*»»lli*;i;»'s ;i ntl t«*<*hnic;il institnti^s Ui s\\v\\ StMto. 
to i4!«»Mtify >tur«lrn!s with <*)jist;(r<Iiii;r ;ti»litudrs nnd nl'iliiy, ;uni Ihv ni«-:ins nf 
ti-stin;; wiiirh wiiS Sm* ntiliziil in rarryiu;; »»n stirli i»Pi;:r;!ni: :iu<T 

•'liii u i»pt;jrtnn '►f ;:*ni»l:iin*** :uh1 oinns*-iintf jit th<' :iiii»pi/>ri;it«^ l»*vi*!s in flic 
jHihlif T'l**in<*n1;iry s»M*<iiMhiry scImimIs or jmhlir jnnior »m»1I««;^(»s mid tii-h- 

nirnl institute's <*f sn<'!i Styt<* : (A» t<t :i<h*i?^' stmJrnts of rotirs^'s of study lM«st 
sniie^l to their nhility. aptilinl<*s :in<l skills. \ \\) lo a«lvi^<' stud*'?itN in tln^ir <U»«-i- 
fiions to thv ty|w^ of ♦Mlnr:ition:il pp>;rr;ni: tht-y shnnld irnrsut\ th** vo«:itii»n 
tlH»y train for and i-ntor. tiu 1 th»' jol> »»piMirtnniiit's in thi* v.Mrr«»ns t:*'Ms. :jnii 
i\' ) to i-n<inir:i;;r<' stn<hMits with »Milstiin<lin;r jjpiitudi's .ind aUiliiy t«> o»nii K'ti» 
their snitnd; ry st lioitl «Hlti^*iU ion. tiikr thi» n<»<i*^sMry <'onrs<'s for jHlniis<i<in tn 
Institutions of hi;:hrr I'llnration. and ontrr sn^ h ins^itniions snrh ]»i*o:rr;nn< 
may in<'in<lf*. at tht* <lis<T«'tion of sn<-li Sii',t<' asnn-y. short -htui sfssi<»ns l'i»r pt'r- 
J«»ns en^a;;<Ml in ;fnidau<t' and <**nin>vnnjr in Hrui+^ntary i\\n\ si*<-*«ndary s( h<H»is. 
jiniior ^-ollepi^s an<l l<»<*liTiira 1 insliliiK^s in >'-iirh Stat*- : 

"(21 >M'lK fortli tlii» ndnnuistrativt* nnrafu/alh«n nnd pro<-<'dnr<»s. in<*lndin;r 
qniiliti<*a: ions for jHTsrHinc^ Uavin;f n*sjH)nsihiliii**s in \\w ad t.jinist ration of tht! 
plan iu su<-h ?I«*tail as th<» i 'ontntissioniT max- pp-srriho hy r<>;rii1atioii : 

"ilK\ sets forth critoria for arlii<^vin.ir an oiinitMhh' dis:i rihnti^m of ;issis?an<H* 
under this iith>. \\hi<rh n-itrria simll ho has<»<I on <*onsi(h>nif ion of (A) tho sizo 
population <d' tho State. the i;r<*o^raphi<' distrihution an<l dt'nsity of tin? 
IK>]Mihition within th<' Sialo. and (C) thi> rchilivo nml for |>ersons in diffon-nt 
tfoojrrapliit* anas an<l in difTen>nt population ;rronps within the Stale f»ir the 
kinds of serviees and a<*tivities descrilM**! in MM-tifMi and tin* tinanrial a'»iniy 
of the lo*'al ednoati<»nal a;;<'n<*i«'s f^ervin^ snf-h i>ersons to provide .<u<;U fservir-os and 
aetivties: 

''{A) provides for jriviiif: s]!e(*i:il consideration to the application of any local 
CHh national af:<'ney \vhi<-h is niaUinjj a reasons! hh' tax <'ffort hut whieh is never- 
Iheh'ss nnahle to nH*<*l eritieal e<hH*atioinil n(H*<ls, in<-lndinff preschool education 
for fonr- and live-yea r-olds and in<-1n<liti;: where appropriate hidiiurtlal e<hn*a- 
tion. hiM-anse some or all of its seh<to|s are seriously o>enT<nvde<l (as a P'snlt 
of growth ur shifts in ennillment ov othet-wise) , ohsolete, <»r unsafe: 

"(o) provides that, in approving: appliealjons for ^trants for projrranis or pro- 
je<-ts. applieathirts proposing to <-arry otit programs or pnijeets planned under 
this tith' will HM-eive speeial consideration : 

•*((•) ]»rovides for a<loi»tion of effeetive prooednres (A) for tlie evaluation, at 
least annually. <if the <»fre< tivetn'ss of the programs and project.*;, hy the State 
advisory e<nin<'il. .*;Tii>port<Hl niider the State plan in meeting the pnrposes of this 
title. (H> ff)r appropriate disseniinatioji of the results of such evaluation.? and 
other information iK'rtainiiijr to «uch programs or projects, and (C) for adopt- 
in;:, where appropriate, promising ethicational practices developed through such 
profirra ms* or project.s ; 

'•( 7) provides that not less than oO per centum of the amount which such State 
rec<'ive.< to carry out the plan in such fiscal year shall he uKed for ptir poses of 
paraffraphK (1) and (2) of se< tion S(W( h) : 

provides that not le.*?s than 15 i)er centum of the amount which sn< h State 
rec<'ives to carry out the plan in such fip^^al vear shall he used for NiH»<'ial pro- 
granw or project?; f<ir the cducati<in f>i hamlicapped children ; 



iU^ ?«^t!^ fititli i:x»lic-H*s ami pnnt^ures whu-h ;;ive ti::t;>faft«»r.v ns^uniiKv Tlijit 
FtMi^TJtl fun^ls uiiid^ rtvail;il»Ie nnd^r tbis title for any fi<<:xil rvsir <A) ^ili lutt 
ci3zni2iin;d^ with State fund*;, and iB» wiil l#e fso w^l to >up|»l**m.f'ut i(Hd. to 
Uie extent pra^-ti^cal. incroa^^ the fis;<3il eff«»rt (det**niiin*Hi in ;j<x*«>nldnct? \sirU 
cTitf riii i?rvs<TiJted l>y like C'<>tiimissi<«ier, ifS rt^ulati<«i) tiiat would, in the .'ji»*H*n*-e 

"\lOf xjrovid**^ for s^ucii ffscal <-ontrol aiwi fund aci^untin;^ iir<»f*tMiures as may 
lue uecej^sary to ansnre pr.:^^er disbui>veiuent of and ac<x)untin{j: for Fdi-ral funds 
l>aid to th« State undt»r ttus title; 

-'(llf jn\»vides for makfiig an annual r<^»rt and sucb other reiM>rts, in suvU 
form and <'0!itaiuing sucb infonaiutlou, liie Commissioner may n»as<»n.iMy 
r<«<iuir<» to i-arry out his functions und^r this title and to determine the extent 
to wliieh fuuds provid*^ under tbis title have bt^»u eff^H'tive in iiupirovni;: the 
e^inciitioual opportuniti*^ of i>erson.s in the an-ns .served l»y the programs or 
proje^-t supiK^i-tiHl under tho State plan and iu the State as a >vhoIe. imsudin;; 
reports of evaluatiojis j;::Hle in acconlauce with olije<tive niensuieuienis nvidiT 
tlK» f>rate plan pui-suant to parafrraph ((»). nud for kc'epin;; snrh ret-orfls .jikJ 
*or rififordin;: <uvU awi^s thereto as the rfmmussioiier may tind n4.M-e>>;:iry to 
assure the<'<>rrectness and v<»ritie;itif>n of such rejM'rts ; 

•*n2t provid<*s tliat tinal ai-tion with resi>ert to any application ior umeiid- 
ment liioreof > reirardiug tlie prop^»sed tioal disjMisitiou tlieri'of shall not Ik? taken 
without tirst afifordin?? the local educational ap:<^n«*y or ajrencies jsubuaittin;: j<ueh 
applif*;iti(m r«i>o«aljIe notiet* and opiH»rt«ni ty for a bearing ; and 

"{IZi contains isatisfactory assurance that, in determinins: the elijjihility of 
JMiy l<K-;il (Kiueatiotiiii apwwry for State aid or tlie ain^rtint of such aid, grants to 
tluit ufrency under thiw title shall not l»e taken into e<*nsideration. 

"(c) The Commi^jaioner may, if he finds that a State i>lan for any tiscal y»>ar 
ending prior to July 1. Itvrs. is in ^'uhstantial e<»niplian<^» with the re<itiin lUi^ts 
i<et forth in suUse<4ion \hK approve that part of the phm which is in o^unpliam^e 
ivitli siirh n»<jnin*inents and make rtvailahV (pursuant to s<»ction 307) to that 
State t lint iiart of the State's allotment whi<*h li*» d4»termines to lie n<Hvsxary to 
carry <»nt th;;t p:trt of the plan s<i approved, Tliv renuiinder <»f tho ,'^m'tnnt wliich 
such State is eU;;ihW t(» retvive u:ider tliis sei*ti<#n nmy Ih» uia»le avaihd»le to such 
St;ii(* <»nly if the hnapprov*^ i»ortion of that State phin has U^»n so nn«!!ti<Hi 
as tf» hrinjr the plan into complianf-e with such r<Mpiirenients : Prorl*lvii. That 
the amount made avaihihle to si State pursuant to tliis suhs'^ctiou shall not l>e 
less than 50 iier centum of the uiaxiuuini amount which the State is cli^ii»l(> to 
r(M«<»lv(» Holder this section. 

'Md) A state which has had a State phin approV(»d for ,Mny tiscal year *nay 
receive for the purpiisc uf carrying otit such plan an aintauit nui in excess of 
Sr> |>t»r t^^ntnm of itJ< allot nuMit pursuant to s<M'tion 302. 

• (e) (1) The Ounniissifmer shall ni>t finally disapprove any plan suhmitted 
under Kubsectlon (a), or any modification thereof, without firsit ,iifordin«: the 
State <'ducational agency .siifomitthiR the plan reasonable notice and opjiorruuity 
for a hearing. 

'(2) Wlienever the Commissioner, after reasonable notice :ind opi»ortnnity 
for henrin};;s to any State educational agency, finds that there has been a failure to 
comply sui)stantially with any re(piirem(»nts s(»t forth in the plan of tjint State 
approved nnder section 305 or with any requirement S4»t forth in the application 
of a local e<lucati(viml agency api)roved pursuant to section 304, tjjc C'onuiiiKsi^ mer 
shall nitlify the agency that further payments will not bo ma<le to the State 
under this title (or, In his discretion, that the State educational agency shall not 
make further payments under this tith* Xi\ .siiecifled local educational agcMicles 
«fr(K'<cd by the failure) tniUl he is satisfied that there is no longer any snf'h 
failure to comply. TTntil ho is so satisfied, no further payments shall be ni:tde 
to tline State under this title, or payments by the State odnciUional agency niider 
thin ititle »shall be limited \o local educational agencies not affected by the failure, 
as the case may be. 

*'f3) (A) If f^ny ,State is dissati.sfied with the Comuiissiouer s final action 
with resr>ot to the approval of a plan submittBd under srbsoction (a) ov with 
his final action under twragraph (2), such State nniy, within (»0 days after 
notice of such action, file with the United States ^^urt of appeals for the circ??lt 
in which .Mich State is located a petition for review of that action, A cojiy if 
the iK»tition shall W forthwith transmitted by t!ie clerk of the ccmrt to the Com- 
;mlssion(»r. The Connnissioner hereuiion shall file in the court the record of Wxe 
proc<^e<lings cm which lie based his action as provided in .section 2112 of title 2S, 
United States Code. 
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'■(PO Tlic ruuliiiffs of fact by the Conimisv;ioncr, if supported by sr.bstMntijil 
evic en 0 shall he ronchisivc : but tlu^ court, for goc;<l cnune shoNvn may roniaiul the 
case n the CnnHni.s.SM)ncM- to tako > urthor ovidonccs nud the Comm.«sionor n^^^ 
thorcupou n.al>(> new or niodifiod Ihidings of fact aud may modify his prcMOU^ 
action niid shall certify to the court the record of the further proceedings. 

- (C) The court shall ha vo jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Comnii.s.ioiier 
or to «et it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court .hall be suhiect 
to review ])V the Supreme Court of the United States upon certioari or certilication 
ns pn,vid(>d in section ^254 of title 28, United States Code. 

••(f)(1) Tf anv local educational agency is di^satishod with tlie hnal action of 
the State educational agency with respect to approval of an application of hucU 
local ageiiev for a grant pui-suaut to this title, .sneli local agency ^"''^J^ tin ii sixty 
davs nft«r such final action or notice thereof, whichever i.s later, file with the 
T^iiited States court of appeals for the circuit in which the State is locAted a peti- 
nnn for review of that aetiou. A ropy of the petitiou shall I^e tortliwl li trans- 
mitted bv the c lerk of the couit to the State educational agency. Ihe btate educa- 
tional agejicv thereupon shall file in the court the record of the Proceedings on 
whicli the State educational agency ha.^ed its action as provided in section 2112 of 
title 2S. United States Code. ^ ^ ^ i 

The findings of fact bv the State educational agency, if supported hj 
suhsrautial evidence shall be conclusive : Init tiie court, for good cause slioAvn. iiiay 
remand the ca.se to the State educational agency to take further evidence, and the 
St-.te educational agenev may thereupon make new or niodilicd fiacliugs of fact 
and may modify its previous action, and shall certify to the court the record 
of the further proceedings. . ^ c.^. i « 

••(S) The court shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action of the fetate eduea- 
tioiinl agenev or to set it aside, in whole or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
Ite subiect \o review l)v the Snpreiii(> Court of tbe United States unon certiorari 
or cerlilicntiou as provided in section 12fi4 of title 2S, United States Code. 

'^srnciAi. ruoG3i^vMs a>"d trojects 

'•^iv .-^OO (u) From the amount aHotled to any State pur.suant to section 302 
Which is not available to that State under a State, plan approved pursuant to 
section HO.^. the Coiiimissionor is authoriz.ed. subject to tlie provisions of section 
804. to make grants to local educational agencies in .such State for programs or 
proiect«< whicli meet the purposes of section 308 and which, in the ease of n local 
educational agenev in a State v>*liicli has a State plan approved, hold promise of 
making a substantial contribution to the solution of critical educational problems 
common to all or several States. The Commissioner may not approve an application 
under this section unless the application has been submitted to the approiu-iate 
State educational agency for comiuent and recommendation with respect to the 
action to be taken by the Commissioner regarding the disipositio" of the appli- 
cation. . . . 

"(b) Not less than l.o per centum of the funds granted pursuant to this section 
in anv liscal year shall be used for programs or projects designed to meet the 
sr)Ocial educational needs of handicapped children. 

"3'AYMKNTS 

'•Skc. hot. ill) From the allotment to each State pursuant to section 302. for 
anv fiscal vear. the Commissioner shall pay to each State, which has had a plan 
approved i)nrsuant to section 305 for that fiscal year the amount nece.s.sary to 
carrv out its State plan as approved. 

•■(*b) The Commissioner is authorized to pay to each State amounts necessary 
for the activities described in section 303(e), during any fiscal year, except 
that (1) the total of such payments shall not be in excess of an amount equal to 
7Vn per centum of itjs allotment tor that fiscal year or, $150,000 ($50,000 iu the ease 
of'the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands) , whichever is greater, and 
(2) iu such payment, tlio amount paid for the administration of the State plan for 
anv fiscal vear shall not exceed nii amount equal to 5 per centum of its allotment 
for that fiscal vear of $100,000 ($35,000 in the ease of the Commomvealth of Puerto 
Rico. Guam. American San; .., the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands) , whichever is greater. 

"(c) The Coiumissioner shall pay to each applicant which lias an application 
approved pursuant to section 300 the amount necessary to carry out the program 
or project pursuant to such application. 
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"(tl) ra.viiKMijf? niifler iliis section may he imulo in in<;l:jlIiiM'nts :nul in a«Ivjinco 
or l).v \v:iy of rcjmbnvseinoiit, with iioeossary nUjiist iiiviits on nrconnt; ul' ovt-r- 
l){iyMiojits or inKlerijayuiLT^s. 

" < (0 No payments slini: 'O made niulor this \ itlo <«» any local (Mlnc.it ional aucnoy 
or to any State unles.s the Connnii^sionor Hinlsi, in tlie ca-se of a loc-al (Mlncalional 
agency, tliat tlio combh^ed Hscal effort of tliat ap:ejicy and the Slate with rrsjioct to 
the provision of free p'iMic education l>y that aj,'(Mioy for the prcce(Il3ig fiscal year 
was iH>t loss than such combined lis<-al rftVirt for that jmrpose for the second 
I»ri»ccdin.i;- lisca] year or. in the case of a Slat<'. thai the tiscal elTort (»f tliat State 
for State aid (as de|iin»d hy re;L,'iilations wit li respect to the provision oi' free iinblie 
edncation in that State for tlie preceding' tiscal year was not less tlian «ncli iiscal 
effort for State aid for the second preeedin^r liscal year. 

'•(f) t, 3) In any >State wliieli has a State jjlan ai)p'roved nndi- r section .SOri(c) and 
in which no State agency is aulliorizcd liy law to jirovide, oi* in wliich there is a 
snbstantial fai^nre to pi-t)vide. foi- etTeetive participation on an otpntahle basis 
in progi'aiDs anllnn-ized l>y this tith* J)y children enrolled in any one or niore private; 
elementary or secondary schools of sntdi 8late in tlie area or'are-is servetl hy sncli 
programs, the ConnnissioKO)* shall arrange for the i>rnvision. on an e<niitahle basis, 
of such programs and shall i)ay the costs thereof for any fiscal year out of that 
State's allot ment. The ConmussiontM* nniy arrange forsncli progra'ms t lirimgh crMi- 
tracts with institutions of higher education, or other competent lionprolit institu- 
tions or organizations. 

'*(2) In doternnning tlie amount to be withhtdd from any State's allotment for 
the provision of such programs, the Conimissioner simll take into aecoinit the num- 
ber of children and teacliers in the area or areas served by such programs who 
are excluded from participation therein and who, except for sneh exclusion, might 
reasonably liavG been exi^ected to participate. 

"kecovery or payments 

"Si:c. 80S. If within twenty years after eouipletion of anv constr\iet i<»n for v>dnch 
Federal funds have b(;en paid under this title — 

''(a) the owner of the facility shall cease to be a State or local edncatioiml 
agency, or 

'"0)) the facility shall cease to he used for the educational and related puri)ose'^ 
for which it was constructed, unless the Commissiouer determines in accordanoe 
with regidations that there is good cause ::or releasing tlie applicant or other 
owner from tlie obligation to do so. 

the I'nittHl States shall be entitled to recover from the applicant or other owner of 
the facility an amount wdiich bears to the then value of the facility (or so much 
thereof as constituted an approved project or projects) the same ratio as the 
amount of such Federal funds bore to the cost of the facility financed with the aid 
of such funds. Such value shall he determined by agreement of the parties or ])y 
action brought iu the United States aistrict court for the district in which the 
facility is situated. 

''NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNUIL 

*-Skc. 300, (a) The President shall api)oirt a Katioual Advisory Council on 
^supplementary Centers and Services which shall — 

(1) review the administration of. general regulations for. and operation of t his 
title, including its effectiveness in meeting the purposes set forth in smion Pm- 
'(2) review, evaluate, and transmit to the Congress and the President the 
reports submitted pursuant to section 305(a) (2) (E) ; 

'•(8) evaluate programs and projects carried out under this title and dissemi- 
nate the results thereof; and 

'*(4) make recommendations for the iniprovc-aent of tliis title, and its -xd- 
miaistratiou and operation. 

"ih) The Council shall he appointed hy the President without regard to the 
civil service laws and shall consist of twelve members, a nifljoritv of "whom shall 
he broadly representative of the educational and cultural resources of the United 
otates including at least one person who has professional competence in the area 
of education of handicapi)ed children. Such meni!>ers shall be appointed for terms 
of 3 years except that (1) in the case of the initial members, four shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of 1 year and four shall be appointed for terms of o years 
each, and (2) appointments to till th.o unexpired portion of any terms shall be for 
such portion only. "^Then ref:-K.>-:cj | y the President, the Secretary of Health, 
Ii^ducation, and Welfare shal? »'ii,ti..> > ..nc^h technical and professional assistance 
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:is limy \n) rfMiiiiiNMl to ciwvy o\it tlio fnin'tidiis of llio ( 'oinicil, juhI sl>all iiu^ko 
nvniljibU- t() llli' ^'nuiK.-jl sii(,'h sfcrft:n'i:il, i-hM'icjil jnid otlicM* nssistjinro ;imi siu'h 
piM-tiiH'iir/.uit;i pri*p;in»<l b.v tlir I >»'pi* I'i nuMit ol* llvallli. HdurjUion, ami NN\'ll'ave as 
it ni'.\y Y\'i[\uvv to carry fnil its fnm-t ions. 

••(c) 'j'iio Couin-il shall make an animal report nf its liialiiij^s ainl riMoiiuueinla- 
Mdiis ( inohalin.L' rcroiiinuMnlatioiis for cliauj^cs in tlir pr(>visiinis of tliW litlo) to 
\Ui* I'lt'sidcnl 'f'i'l tlu' CoM^iU'ss not lator than January JO of caih yoai*. Tlio 
J'rrsidiMit is 1 ^I'lcstiMl to traiisniit to tla* ('(Hi.uross ^iicli coninn'iits aial ivi-om- 
inoialat'njiis ai? lie may liavr >vitli respect to such report. 

{ \i I 111 the rase of any tiseal y<'ar entliiiu: i)rior 1<> July 1. 107.'^. ea^-li Stale siih- 
niittiu.i: a Slate plan under title III of the Hleuieiitary ami Sccjmdary Kdncu- 
ihm Act of J!Hm shall assure the CfMiuuissioner of Kduontion that it will exp<MUl 
for the purpose di'scrihed in parajira)di (4 ) f)f section 30:.iih) of such title 111 
an aiuouut at least equal tn .lO iter centum ftf the aniouiit, expended by that estate 
fnr the purposes of litle V-\ of the Xatioual Defense Kducalioii Act of liKiS 
from funds aiiprupriated pursuant to such tille N*~.V tor the liseal year eiuliug 
June m .T.>70. 

(c) Any jippr(»i)riat ion for the purposes of title V of the Xatiiaial Defense 
F/ducatioil Act of 11)58 for any fiscal year endiii.ir after June 31)70, shall be 
deemed to have heeu approiu-iated pursuant tf> section 801 of Klcnicutmij und 
i^cfoufhu'if FtducQtion Act of 300.1. 

(</) The amendment made by this section shall be effective with respect to 
fiscal years ending; after Jvi^^o ♦'iO, 1970. 

\) — Amknumknts to Tiri.K V rtr Tin: Km:mi:ntaky and ?;K(^nNnAUY Kuttca- 
TioN Act ur 1005 (STKKNuriiKXiNt; S i atio ] )i:K\in'.Mi:xTs ok Kuucatiox ) 

EXTKXSIOX OF TITLE V OF THE ET.EMEXTARY AXD SECOXDARY EUUCATIOX ACT OF Ji)05 

Sec. 341. Section .')Ol(b) of the KUniientary and J:>econdary Ednciition Act of. 
l!M>o is amended by striking out, "niuV where it appear.s after -1000," aiid by 
strikiiii: out all that follows "300^'* and insertiu;j in lieu thereof the followini;: 
'•.<S().000.000 euch for the fiscal years ending' .Time 30. lOGO, .Time .'^0. 1070. and June 
:KK 1071. .SS.1.000.000 for the fiscal year ending June 3, 1072, and ^90,000,000 for 
t he liscal yea r end ing June 30, 1073*'. 

ruovisiox 3iEr«\Tixci ro GiFnn>.AX'n talkxted ciiiLnREx 

J^ix. 142. (a) J>ection 503 (11 f of the Elementary and f?eoondary Education Act 
of 1005 (relatini; to ^'raiit.s to strengthen State departnient.«^ of edncnticu)) is 
amended hy inserting al!ter "linndicapiHMl" a comma and the following: -'aud 
gifted a!id taUnito<l children", 

(h) The amendment made by this .section shall be effective uixni enactiueut of 
this Act, 

ADDKXDUM— 

The Elemextaky ax^d Secokdary Educatiox Act, Titix III as Amexdkd by 
IMa 02-31S, THE Education Amexdmexts of 1972 

1\L. 92-31 S. the Education Amendments of 3072, included a u umber of minor 
amendments to the Elementary and Secondary l*]diication Act inclndiuj? two 
rcijarding Title lU. Supplenieutary Educaticin Ceuter.s and J?ervice.s : (Jnidance, 
Counseling, and Testing. Section 421(b) (1) (B) of 1\L. 92-33S amended Section 
302(a)(1) of ESEA hy extending the latest date funds can be jiUotted to the 
Secretary of the Interior for Title HI programs in Federal Indian schools from 
Julv 3, 3972 to July 1. 1973. In addition. Section 509(a)(2) of IM.. 92-318 
amended Section 303(h) (3) of I'jSEA by adding, on an equal f(to|iiig with addi- 
tional academic education, guidance, and instruction in occupational iiiforina- 
lion to the list of programs to be considered for funding under Title 111, ESEA. 

IXGISLATIVE IIISTOKY' 

IIoi\'=e Reports. — ^Xo. 02-554 accompanying II.I^. 724S (Comui. on Education and 

Labor) and Xn. 02-108.' (Comm. of Conference). 
Senate Keports. — Xos. 92-340 and 02-()04 (Comm. on T^abor and Public W elfare 

and No. 92-79S (Comm. of Conference) . 
Cone:rcssional Records : 

Vol. IIT (3!)71) : 

Aug- 1-0, consMfered and passed Senate. 
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Nov. A. ('(•iisidonMl juui pnssiMl UrUisi'. JiiuciKh'd. in lien ol" IIM 7' MS 
Vol. 118 (11)72) : f'oh. 22-'2r). liS, lit), Mjir. 1, Sc'imto rt^'ivod to Il.nise ;Uiu»]U- 
iiieiil: wIMi jiiiMMuliiKMit.^. 

.Mar. S. House tli^jij^nMMl to Senate aiiMMUlni'v'nt ; r(M|nosi(Ml a (MUH\»roiuM». 
Mn.v '24, Senate a^'reed to eoaicrc^nec r<»port. 
.Mine S. Honst^ n;;roed to fonOroiieo rejiort. 
Woelcly Compilation of. Presidential Docunjents. — Vol. Nu 20 {U)7'2) ; .huie 
I'l-csldentinl statement. 

KxTi-NT OF PAirrn^irATjoN U.vdkk Trn.r. Ill oftiik 1']ijimkntw\ry 

AND SliCONDAUV EDUCATION' ACT OF 1005 

(David Osnnin, Edncntion and Public Welfare Division, August 1, 1072) 

KSICA. lUOu ACT 

Jlouav considcnttion 

On January 12, 1905 yiv. Powell of New York int.rodueed II.U. 2301 and Mv 
Perkins of Kentucky introduced li.U. 23G2. similar hills -'to strengthen and im- 
prove edueational quality and educational opi>ortunities in tlie Nation's ele- 
mentary and .socoiulary .schools**. Hearings on II. H. 23(51 aud JIM. 23<»2 \ver(» 
held hotbre the General Subcommittee on Education ot the Conunittoe on Edu- 
cation and Labor in January and February 19G5. 

The Hou.se Committee amended H.R. 28G2 by striking out all or the bill after 
th(^ enactrfijG: clause and by inserting substitute language. On March S, the Coni- 
niittee on Education and Labor reported l*avorablv on H.K. 23(>2. (House U(»i)t 
No. MS, SOth Cong. 1st JSe.ss.). Thi.s bill was debated in the House on :^Iareh 24 
25, and 2G. . 

With regards to the extent- of i>artieipation under Title HI. suiiijlejnouta rv 
?^dneational centers and services, the ^'Minority Views" of th(» House lU^\}ovt of 
March 8 contain the spwitie complaint that **. . . (udy one of the bill's six titles 
even mentions deprived ehiUlren . . rp. (iO) and iiL-ain later -'aside iTom juiss- 
ing references in title 1 to Educationally dei)rived elnldren' and the u.se in that 
title only of a di.^tribution formula based upon the nnniher of children in low- 
in crane families, thi.s hill is nor con lined to the needs of the eduealiimally de- 
prived. . . . the Federal-local school centers iu title III are not limited to the 
need.s of deprived persons, or *problenr .students, but sjiecifv ^persons of varying 
talents and needs'; i.e., everyone". (H. Kept. No. 14:^. j). 7S) 

During the floor debate on H.R. 2362 on ^farch 26. Uv, Quie of IMinne.sota 
offered an amendment to Title Til that would have limited ase of Title HI funds 
to school areas having a high concentration of edncationally and eeononiieally 
disadvantaged .students. In speaking for thi.s amendment. :\rr. Quie stated: 

Mr. Qun:. Mr. Chairman, tin* purjiose-or this amendment is to unike title ITI 
comply with the purpos(*s stated in the ])ill whieh now apply only to title I : that 
the money utilized under title HI for .supplemental edueational eeiiiers will ho 
used iu the areas whore there is a high concentration of edueationallv and oeo- 
iioniically deprived children. It seems if there is one purpose at all for this title 
it would he to assist in tlios:p ai'Cas whieh have a problem ])ecause they have 
this high eoneentration of economioally deprived children. 

^rr. Ftxdt.ey. ^fr. Chairman, will he gentleman yield? 

Mr. QuiK. I yield to the gentlonian. 

Mr. KiNDLEY. If T mule rs land correctly, the gentleman's amendment would 
limit the areas where these center.s could he established to those areas with a 
high concentration of educationally deprived children. 

^rr. QuTii:. That is correct; there is no such limitation in the hill at the pres- 
ent tinuMU title IIL 

f Cougressional Record ; v. 111. Pt. 5, p. 6112) 

Opposing the Quie amendment Mr. Rrademas of Indiana .spoke on the inten- 
tions and pnrpo.^es of Title TIT in PT.R. 23G2, as reported : 

yiv, BRAnE^^AS. Mr. Chairman. I hope very much that this aiuendment is de- 
feated. This amendment, if adopted, would destroy the verv purpose of title III 
of this bill. 

The other day in my remarks in explanation of this bill T i>ointed out that the 
hill had more than one purpose. Tt is quite tnie. as the gentlenmn from Tllinois 
[Mr. Findley] said, that one of the purposes of the hill is to attack the proldem 
of educationally deprived young people. But that is in title L 
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1 pointed out that anotlu;r i)uii)Osc of this bill was to lift Iho quality of ull 
oducniion in tho United States. Title III is direeted to that purpose. 

Mr. Cliuirnian, title III is direeteti toward improving the quality of oduention 
not only for poor cliildiou hutf()r all I'hildren in I'lementary and secondary schools, 
where "appropriate, and even in certain situations for adults. 

It would be a j^rcat mistake — and this would he tho cOect of adoption of the 
aniendmonl^'fTerod hy tlu> gentleman from :Minuesota--if we were to eonline 
ami restrict the .supi>lemcntary centers and services v,)iich could he provided 
niuler title III to school districts where there is a high concentration of children 
coming from families of very low income. 

It seems to nie. therefore, ISIr, Chairnmn, wc should seek ^o encourage the knid 
of siii)plementary services to which title III is addressed for the entire com- 
nmnity. and not restrict them as the gentleman's ameudment would do. 

I hope the Jiinendnicnt is overwhelmingly defeated. 

( CoujjcresvsUmal Record, v. Ill, IH. 0, p. OllS) 

T]w <}uie amendment was rejected, (p. 0114) 

On MiWi'h 20, tho House passed and sent to the Senate II.U. *2'M'2 without 
amendment to title ITT. The vote on passr.ge was :>(;3 yeas. 1.');.^ uays, and 17 
not; votinsj:. (Congressional Record, v. Ill, l*t. 5, p. 0152) 

Senate CfW'^i deration 

Mr. Mer.'^e of Orep:on introduced S. 870, a hill '-to strengthen and imi)rove edn- 
<-ational fpmlity and educational opportunities in the Nation's elementary and 
secoiularv schools", on January 12, 11K»5. Hearings on S. 370 were held lH>fore the 
Stih<-onimit.tee on Kdncation of the Committee <m hahor and ruhlic Welfare m 
January oml February 1005. 

On March 30 the F;nbeonimittee on Education laid .'iside S. 370 in favor o.^ II.R. 
2302 Jis passed by the House. The Committee on Labor and Public Welfare re- 
ported out II.R. '2802 without amendment on April 0 (S. Rcpt. \o. 140, SOth 
Cong.. 1st Sess.). Tlie Senate debated II.R. 2302 on April 7, S, and 0. 

Concerning Title III. supplementary educatioual ccjiters and services, tho 
Senate lleport of April 0 explained that "grants under tlii.s title arc nmde from 
Stnte allocations by the Commissioner to lociil public educatioual agencies for 
the purpose of fmaucing supplemental educational ceniers and services'* (S, Rcpt. 
No. 140, p. 2.1). The Report, however, did not specifically address the question of 
whether the SuppU'inentary Educational Centers and Services should be for 
evervone or onlv for the disadvantaged student. 

During the Senate debate on H.R. 2302 on April 7, the floor Tn<anager. Mr. 
^lorse, tirst spoke to the issue of the scope of jiarticipation under Title III iu 
answer to a (iuestion from INIr. Elleuder of Lonisiana : 

^Ir. Mouse. I want to make sure that the Senator imdei-stands that title III, 
as i.s true also in title II, is not a title that is limited to aid to deprived children. 
That is the title I section of the bill. Title II and title III are titles that can 
he of assist-iiice when tlie State tinds that this particular need for the expejidi- 
ture of futids exiJ^ts anywhere in the State. 

Mr. Kr.uiNDKH. That is correct. Rut the centers need not be limited to the 
school district in which they are lociited. They could be used for the State- as a 
whole. 

y^v. .MonSE. Xo. They must he for tlie local system. 

Mi\ ELhENDKU. I uiidei-s^tand. They must he for the local system, but not the 
particula r school. 

Mr. :\rousE. Tliat is corixKt. 

^Ir. Ellendeu. It might he county-wide or statewide? 
^!r. :Mouse. Countywide f>r regional. 

Mi\ Ellknder. That money is to be used to construct and operate tJiese fa- 
cilities? 

^Ir. :MonsE. The Senator is correct 
(Oomrres.sional Record, v. 111. Pt. 0. p. 7-314.) 

On April S, Mr. Prouty of Vermont offered an amendment to H.R. 2.'u;2 which 
would' have changert the allotment formula under Title HI. Among his argu- 
ments in support of this amendment, ^Ir. Prouty observed : 

Now can it he said that title III of this bill is anytliing but a general aid pro- 
vision? ^\nien au amendment was offered in tho. .subcommittee to direct this title 
toward the specific needs of educationally deprived children, that amendment 
was voted down by the m4i1ority on the ijround that title HI is not and should 
not b^ a poverty-related title. Title III is clearly a general aid provision. The 
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m;i.ionty ninl ndiniuistnilion julmii tlio fmsilMlilv of Hio niniMidiiuMif- T niii 
ofTcmi^'. The <»nly qnc^tifni is whoilicr Hk' s<.m;i1(' wishes n» disiiibnte fnnds 
snictly ;K;r<ir(iinnr to miiuluTs of iiooplc rc.uanlh's.s of iummI. ( (*ninrn'ssiou;ii ]{(m'- 

oni. V. ni. n. 0, 1,1,. 7rH;j-i.) 

Air. AIoi'so oi,]hw(m1 Ihe ri'outy niucudincnt luul hej;';in Ins onnosilioii Ktntomoiit 
witli tho roilowinir ohservnlimi ; 

Mr. :\I(iusi:. Mr. 1 'resident . I rise to oi)])oso the .'nuondineiit for Uir inn {or ren- 
ponstliat I set n.M'ili ycsu-rdny in opi.osiii,-: oi Ikm* iiro])osjiIs to Huui^o tho I'oninihi 
Ml other parts uf the hill. The hill and fnrnndn ns ciirrentlv stated reroi;nize ilial 
rimtmiun.u- adnif edue;ition pro.ur-nis are an innMrrMl i)art. of a eoini»reheiisive 
snj>i,Ieinen1al edm-aiion i:.ro,irrani. The lu-oposiMl aineiHlineiit to the formula winihl 
do more than i)laee ruipluisis on iuijn-ovinji ednration oiipdrt unit ies of onr vouji^- 
l)e/)iile: if. would provhle for no nM-o-uition of the iuiporiance of adulf educa- 
tion ])ro.v'ranis. The educa I ioual ju-o-rauis Immu.i;- roudurted at I-Miut, Mi.-h, ami 
the i)ro.iiTnni Ixdiij: esiahlished af ('levela)i<l. Ohio, provide exrelleiM examples of 
the sujjjUeineulary eenlers :nul servi<'es i)ro,^ranis hein.i^ envisioned under this 
title. I hey pieale iu one plarr all kinds of e<lu<'afi(mal services for different (de- 
ments o! f]i(. pojMiJation from presehool tlirou;vh eoniinuin:r aduU. edueation. Tiie 
presrnt. iMnnnla reco^ruix.es the nnniher of persons to he served l>v tin* title. Sec- 
tion provides for ('(piltahle dist rilmtitni within ea<-h Stale hase<] on 
.such rriieri.'i as the relative need of persons in different ;'('o?jrai)hie areas iurhid- 
lujj: their linaneial alulity to ju'ovide services and aelivities envisioned under this 
title. 

^ .Sim-e the thrust of this title is lownrd support iu.u serviees at tln» loeal level, it 
iri iiuiioriaut to pn»vide for the .-illoeatiou of 1'unds among the States bused on all 
persons to ho i^^erved rather ihau the i)er eai)ita iueoino of the Sta((\s. 

Tne bin is dii-eeted, in title I, to the e<lneatioua]ly doi)rived child: and iu title 
JII, to wlneh tlu? formnlu refers, to the nuuiher of poojilo that are to he s-(.rved 

(Coiurre.ssiouul HeOord. v. 111. Pt. (i. pj). 7o4 t-r,.) 

The iM-outy auu^udiueut to Title III w/is rojeeted, 38 veas, rj{\ nnvs, and G not 
votinj:. (( on.ijre.ssional Kecord, v. Pt. 0. ]). 7548) 

n>-^^\^)^^*^^ ^t* Colorado ofl'ered au nmenduuMit to oou<'(Mitrate 

Title IH -rants in school altoiulaueo areas liavin- a hii;h coucentral iou (d" eduea- 
tloually and oeouoinically deprivetl .students. In arguing for this auiemlnicut. 
Mr. l^onmuoU .stated : 

Mi\ DoMTxiCK. Mr. President, tliis i.s tho last aiuendiuout I slmll offer. T want 
to call to the attention of my oolloa^rue.s one thing that may not have heen m;ide 
elear to them np to this time in spite of all tho debate that has occurred. Title ITl 
ol the hill as IS now written does not ;i])\)\y to ethieationa 11 v deprived children, 
ihis IS the whole fonnsit of the bill. This is where all the emphasis ha.s heeu. 
***♦*♦♦ 

.AFr. T>oMiMCK. Title III does not go to the educationally deprived children. It 
i.s not restricted in that way. It takes in programs for evervhodv — chihlreii, 
adults men. women, psyelioiog,v, everything cue eau think of. Kveu medical elini(\s- 
coii d he set u]) under this title. We are authorizing the appropriation of .Sl()0 
imliioii tor it. AVe give aIino.st sole discretion to the Coiuuiissioncr to establish the 
eriteria tor what is to 1)0 tau.ght and what programs will be apiu-oved under tho 
title. M e appropriate .^200.000 to each St.^te, aiul then we apportion the rest of it 
111 ac^.'ordmioe with population. 

We do uot try to iijiipoint that the center.^ are to ])e iu are;is in which there is a 
need because tliore is edueatioual dei)rivatiou. We uierelv sav, *'Pnt them wher- 
ever you want, .Mr. Connuissiouer. AVhenever a proirrnui eonie^ along that a local 
ngoucy propcsoy and you think itt is .good and it fits ia with the State allocation, 
go ah(?ad.'' 

The puniose of my amenduioiit is ouee again to try to emjdiasize this point for 
the; body, as one Senator who lias served on tho coiniiiittoe and has been inter- 
ested in the hill. M'ho would like to have the suppleiuentnry proirram put into 
areas where it IS needed. - i 

******* 

.Mr. Pre.sjhleut:, it is not a difllcuU ameuduient. It is not hard to understand. It 
prondes that il we are to i)rovide for suppleinent'iry eenters in each of the vari- 
ous states, wo should concentrate those eenters where there is a need where there 
IS a large eoueoiitvatiou of educationally and economieallv deprived eliildron." 
(Coiigre.ssnuial Record, v. 111. Pt. tl p. 7GS7) 

Kising iu opi)osition to the Doiuiuiek aiueudment, Mr. J\?orse ouee again spoke 
to the issue of part icipation iiuUer Title III : • i 
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Mv AronsE. We must keep in rniml that it is title I of the l.ill tliiU is for dc- 
priVod children. Titles II anci III are not for deprived children alone. Llio Iihrary 
part oe the hill is not for deprived children alone. Title 111 provuhn^ supp e- 
nieiitary eduoiilioiial centers and services, is not for deprived children mIoup I ho. 
supplementary e<hicational and service centers are for the punioses --^V^.^}? ^^^^^j:;^;^ 
of providing; remedial reading for the handicapped, the crippled ehihlren. the 
blind tlie doaf. the unfortunate .To\mgsters, and these who navo other soiious- 
Uaiulieaps. One of the punioses of this title of Uie bilL is to help llioso IiamlR'app**'! 

^^^U liNo provides for assi.stauce in connection with adult education ; that is in- 
eluded in tliis title III relating to the supplementary educational centers and 

^^ The^Seiiator from C.)lorado took the position, hotli in regard to title TI on the 
liPraries, and title 111 on the .supplcnientiiry services program, that they slumld 
be limited to di'pi'ived children. • < , .n 

However, that does not happen to be tHe objeciivo oC these tvtles of tln> VnU. 
1 11111 i;l:id that it is not. . , , t t-n 4i i- ^ ^i- 

1 do not believe that we should deny the special educational skills that wo seek 
to develop in title 111 for dropouts, for post school training, or the henolit ol re- 
«eareh programs under this and other titles to just the title I benencianes. ^^e 
^lionld make available to all liaudicapped children the special knowled^^o that we 
can brin^' to bear upon tlieir handicaps. I am not going to take my eyes oa the 
idi'-ht or baiidicapped cliildren. I do not care from what homes they come, ^^e 
need in title IV to develop model .schools which can serve as beacons of excellence 
to schools all over our States;. These should not be restricted, neither should title 
H or title nr programs. i>f > . -,.0-- ox 

Tli'it is the inirpose of the bill. (Congressional Record, v, 11.1. Pt. G, pp ibbi->s) 

The boiuiuiek amcmlinent was Te.iected by a vote of 23 yeas, GG iiayiJ, and 11 not 
voting. (Congressional Hecord, v. Ill, Pt G. p. 7000). , . 

On April 0 the Senate passed II.B. 23G2 without amendment by a vote^of <3 
vcas IS navs, and 0 not voting. (Congressional Record, v. Ill, G, p. m.1S). 
Sineo there* were 110 differences between the House and Senate passed versions, 
IT U 21^(12 was' sent directly to the President's desk for his signature. On April 11. 
19(;:>. l^residont Lyndon .loliiisoii signed this bill into law as Public Law S0--10, the 
Elementary and Secondary Kdncation Act of iDGu. 
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JloufiC Coiifiidcralfon 

On :\Jarch 1. lOCG. Mr. Powoll of Xew York introduced H.R. 13100 and ^Ir. Per- 
kins of Kcntuekv introduced II.R. 131G1, identical bills, **to strengthen and im- 
iirove programs of a.ssistaiice for our oleineutaiy and secondary schools." The 
General K<lucation Snheonimittep of the Committee on Education aiul Labor held 
hearings en tlie bills during >lar<di of lUm. On Anjinst H the Connnittec favorably 
reported H.R, 13101 after striUinc: out all of llie bill after the enacting clause and 
inserting substitute language (H. Kept. No. 1814, S9th Cong.. 2nd ^ess.). On 
Vugn^t 22. the Conuiiittee snbmitted a supplemental report on the bill (H, Rept. 
Ko.'l.SU; Part 2, SOth Cong., 2iid Sess.). Tlio House debated H.R. 131G1 on Octo- 
ber 1} and (). lOGfi. .... , ^^.-i, »-r^ « 
Coneerning the specific issue of the extent of participation under Title III of 
PL SO-10. H.R. 13101, as reported, contained provision for special aj^pUcation 
consideration for local edncationnl agencies which were financially overburdened. 
Section 134 of II.R. 13101. as reported, amciidea Section 304 of P.L. SO-10, 

. bv redesignating suhsccti^ni (e) as snbsection (d) and by iiir^crtiug 
after sub'srctijui (b) the following new subsection: *(e) In approving appli- 
cations under this titU' for grants for any fiscal year beginning after .Time 30. 
lOOT. the Comnii.'^sioner must give special consideration to the application of 
aiiv local educational niu'eiicy which is making a reasonable tax oft'ort but 
which is nevertheless unable to meet critical educational needs, including 
pre.scliool education for four nnd five year olds, because some or all of its 
st'hools are seriou.sly orercrowdecl (as a result of growth or shifts in euroll- 
iiient or otherwise), obsolete, racially inibalanced, or unsafe, or because of 
any other condition that has imposed a substantial and continuing financial 
hnr<len upon the agency." 
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111 reference to the seope Jind intention of this aniondniont, the Honse Cojn- 
niittoe Report of August 5 staited : 

Planning alone will not solve Uie eonstruetioii problems of many of the Nation's 
sehool clistriets. Many of our local coininnnitios nre heavily tnxed and IhianiMnlly 
overhnrdencd. During the hearings the committee repeatedly heard of the fiscal 
prohlenis of school districts in which the statutory niillage rate limitatijMi had 
l)Gcn r^jaehed and to which no further local financial resources were avaihiblo. 
In many instances, the communities facinj? the greatest financial problems are 
those wliose schools are obsolete and overcrowded. 3Ioreover, the assistant super- 
intondent (»C scliools of Tittshnrgh. Pa., testified before the committee that the 
average soliool building is not dosijxned for many nt the recently doveloi)ed in- 
novative pnigrauiS. Children attending siieli .school.^ mast u£ necessity receive an 
inferior education. 

Construction needs f>f school districts have noeossarily been reooiviuj.^ low 
priority treatment in the adniinistration of title III. As tlie associate commis- 
sioner fni- elementary and secondary ednention te.stific<l, the advisory conjinittee 
generally recoinnicnded against proiiosals reoniring extensive construction ex- 
penditure, preferring to approve projects alilc to begin Quickly ''so tlmt the 
largest number of scbook-hildrcn could benefit as soon as possible from new 
tccluiologies and special services." While such motivation is commendable, it 
effectively denies participation to those communities nna])le to house supplemen- 
tary educational centei-s and .services without assistance of cons tract ion funds. 

It is for this reason that the eommittec proposes an amendment to section 'MH 
of the Elementary and Seeorndary Education Act. reQuiring the Conunissionci- 
to give sjiecial consideration, beginning in fiscal year 30GS, to applications of 
local educational agencies which are financially overhnrdcncd. The amendment 
provides that any local school district nial<ing a reasonable tax effort which is 
unable to meet critical educational needs because of serious overcrowding, 
obsolete or imsafc school Imildings. racial indialanec, or any otlier condition 
imiiosiug a continuing and financial burden shall receive special consideration ia 
title TIT project approval. 

Among the projects which shall receive s^iecial i^onsidorntion arc prolilcms. in 
both the North and the South, arising out of efl'orts to overcome racial segrega- 
tion and related conditions. Thus, projects imder this title may be used to en- 
courage imaginative approaches, designed by local school districts, to achieve the 
elimination of racial segregation or the alleviation of problems resulting from 
racial concentrations of students. These projects could include, for example, the 
construction of educational parks and other experimental or dcmonsfrrition 
facilities under plans insuring desegregated student attendance, the conduct of 
teacljer iuservice training programs in eomnuniity relations, support of cnrrien- 
lum development projects, and the support of joint academic programs by sub- 
urban and core-city school district. 

The committee liopes that this amend men t will be of significant importance 
in overcoming the difficulties confronting many school districts today. These 
difficulties have been evident in the applications ah*eady submitted for project 
approval. An analysis of the OOT planning projects submitted during the first 2 
project periods shows that 234 of them would have culminated in the need for 
the construction of a center or other facility to house the program being plaiined. 
Jn addition, the Ofl^oe of Education estin'iated that, of the 24.000 independent 
school districts, two-thirds are financially unalde to afford viable programs, ceu- 
trali55ing vitally needed services for the education program. 

Under the proposed amendment, it is possible that large cities, confronted with 
problems of obsolete core-city school buildings and dc facto segregation, might 
attempt to utilize title III funds for the estaltlishment of educational parks. 
The first two rounds of project approval resulted in the funding of planning 
projects for educational parks in Philadelphia, New Tork, Pittsburgh, and Kast 
Orange. N.,T. In addition, proposals are currently before the Ofldce of Education 
for the planning of educational parks in St. Paul. Chicago, Syracuse, and Cleve- 
land. Denver, Baltimore, and Riohmond hove expressed interest, and are design- 
ing proposals for the development of eclncational parks. Moii^iiver. it is apparent 
from data on school facilities in rural areas that many nudtigrade. one room 
schools still exist simply because of a lack of local financial resources to provide 
con.solidated facilities. The educational park concept may well off'er exciting 
possifiilities in such areas. If such ideas are to be successful, this plamiing 
activity will result in an exceedingly large request for operational and construe- 
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tion funds. To supDort Uiesc niiaitions, the couunlttoe rcconiiueutls an niitlioriza- 
'■'Uiii of .^575 niilHon iu Hscal year IOCS. 

(House Kept. No. 1S14, in). 23-24) , , ^ t ^jo. c 

i)unnK tlu. Jloor acWnte ou U.K. 131G1 In October. :Mr. Brndomns of Iiicl a K 
JvoKiiu tUe (liscihssion rognraiug tlie proposeil anuMuluiexits in II.R. l.ilOl to iiue 
ill. IM.. 80-10. , ^ ^. , 

Indnded in these renmrUs was fc^pecific attention to boctlou 1^54 : 

Mr. Urademas : 

***** , * 

In nOditioTi. Mv. (Mniinnnn. the comnnt.toe has recopiixed that many of our 
h)fal c(»nnnnnities nre making valiant edncational efforts, hat that they are a - 
readv ovortsiNed and overhnrdened. Many of tliest? eouimunities faciuK tlie yrent^ 
est ednoational proldemx ju-e the same comninnitios whicli are least ahle to 
inwt them hfcnnse of pressing linaueial l)urdens. For this reason tlie conimittoe 
prt)i)oses to nmenrt tVie pvcsent act to require tlie Coniaufjsioner of K(lncatit)n to 
give .special consideration to meritorions i)roposals from U)cal eOueatnmal agen^ 
cies wliich are tinniiciallv overburdened. 

This section. Mr. (niairinau. provides tliat tlie Coimnissiouer will givo special 
coiisiileratioii to those (li.strict.s which are making roa^souable tax efforts, but 
which are nuahle to meet the critical educational needs because of iserions nver- 
oj(»wding. obsolete buiiaiugs. raei:U inil>alaiiee, or unsnfe facilities, or l)eraiise 
of any other condition that lia« iinpo^sed a substantial and continuing huaiicuu 
burden on the local ageuer. 

The ( HAiKMAN. The tinie of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Pkkkins. 1 Yield au additional 5 minutes to the gentletoau* 

:^lr. nitAUKMAS. ! wa.s referring. Mr. Chairniaa. to title 111 of the l>ili. Nvliich 
provides for .some a?^s;is;tance to school districts whidi nre very seriously over- 
burdened in terni.s of their financial efforts in coping with a number of pressing 
problems. 

.jUKt ns with title HI i)rograin« during the last year, the proposals contem- 
plated by the enmmittof amendment to title IIT would originate from the loeal 
school district. They would be reviewed by the States, which have an opportunity 
then to make reeoinuKMnlations as under the present procedure — and there is ut) 
change what. soever in the present procedure — and then be s»ibsC:quoatly approved 
bv the Office of Kdueation. No school district or conuuUiiity would be retpiire^, 
woahl be forced. Would be compelled, to inaUe a special effort iu a particular 
pn^bloui area. The clioicc with respect to the ainendnitnt that I am presently 
(lisc:\ssing. as with the operation of title III as it is at present,- rests with the 
parth -ilnr locality. As in the past year, projects will be approved on the basis 
of ment within the limitation of the allocation for the State. 

The Commissioner, however, must give .special consideration to projects <-f 
high merit whirli dcnl M-itli the pressing educational problems which the com- 
mittee has listed. 

The local pro.ieets will be reviewed by the State educational agency and tinal 
approval for funding Will t.ake place in Wasliiugton, as at present^ from the 
Office of Kdueation. Bnt I reiterate. Mr. Chaimiau, the fundamental point that 
the initiative for proposals will still come from the local school areas. The Office 
of I'Mncarioa will fund only projects which are initiated, designed and submitted 
by local school districts. 

(Couffressioiial Record, v. 1V2, Pt. 39. pp. 25528-9) 

Kon owing Mr. Krudeums* statement, Mr.MncGregor of Minnesota specifically 
aslve<i whether or not Title IIT was intended to provide special assistance to 
impoverished areas — to which ^Ir. Brademas of Indiana and Mr. William 1^'ord 
of ^lichigan both replied : 

^Ir. ^(aoGrfxoi;. Ill speakiiiia: of title TIT the gentleman told us, and I am sure 
I am quoting hiui correctly, that the heli> was designed to go where the shoe 
pinches. 

:^[ay 1 ask the gentleman from Indiana whether under title ITT it is the intent 
of the Committee \»ii TCducation and Labor to give special assistance to disadvan- 
taged or inii>overished areas? 

Mr. Bradkm.vs. I would say to the gentleman from Minnesota, if he will ex- 
amine the fonnnhi for the lunking of grants under title III 

iNIr. :MacGreook. I have done .so. 

Mr. BRAnic'.\rAS. He will observe that there is no poverty formnla along the 
lines of the title I formula. It is im])ortant, I think, and there is perhaps a good 
deal of coufusifai in the i)iil>lic mind on this, that we recall that it. is the title I 
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Drogranis which are written on the basis of putting the funds into the schnol 
ilistricts where there are large concentrations of low-income families, liut the 
formula does not carry over into title III. 

?Ir. MacGbegor. I think the gentleman for making that distinction and for 
nailing down the fact that tbe intent of title III is not necessurily to provide 
asj.sistance in areas where the need is. 

Mr. Braoem.vs. I did not say that, I did say that there is a distinction hotwtH'U 
the purpose of title I and the purpose of title Jll and 1 pointed out thai she 
distinetion can be observed by reading the formulas Tor the allocations of niont^ys 
under the two titles. I note in the title III fornnda there it? no reference to tiie 
fact that funds must be granted to concentrations of low-income families. 

Mr. AViLLiAM D. FoKi). Mr. Chairman, will the gentU»man yield? 

Mr. MacGkegok. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. Bkademas. I will yield at this point to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
"William D. Ford] and later yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, 
MncGregor]. 

Mr. AViT.UAM D. Ford. Mr. Clmirman. I wonld like to point out that the lan- 
gauge of the section that is being questioned at the moment is specifieally de- 
.signed to give .school aid on tlie hasis, not of tlie linancial standing of the in- 
dividual students in the school districts, hut on the linaui<'al status of the school 
district itself. The words are, for example, that "special consideration will he 
given to the school district that is making n reasonable local tax etTort bnt" -is 
nevertheless" — nevertheless is the importuut word here — "unable to meet critical 
educational needs under this section of the hilL" 

I might say specifically there are three areas that xre are targeting in ou: the 
older parts of some of our cities where the facilities titait they have hcx^n able to 
provide, with our overtaxed local u^iility to support .sichools, are overcrowded, 
inadequate, and unsafe; the rapidlls^* growing .suhurham school district, which 
despite the Herculean efforts on the? i)art of the States Jiad the local communi- 
ties to raise taxes, cannot keep pace with the rapid growttli : an<l the rural school 
districts which, because of the sparsity of the school j^opulation and the iirop- 
erty tax that it takes to support quality education are in need. Tlie.^x* are the 
three areas, specifically, that this section of tlie 1411 would direct the attention 
of the commissioner toward. I might say that the original imrpose of this section 
is to provide a means of using the resources of our educators across the country 
and of finding new methods of improving the quality of education. 

Mr. MacGbegoii. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

31 r. Bradkmas. I yield to the gentleman. 

3Ir. MacGregob. I thank the gentleman from Michigan for the detailed in- 
formation on the question of the purpose of tith; III. But T do want tho record 
to show that in my particular subnrhan district the only title III money which 
has been disbursed by the Office of Kducation during the .school year oH VM]Tt^iM\ 
has gone to the wealthiest school districts, and the poorer schoolchildren have 
not received one dime of money under title III. 

I bring this point out even though it may well he that the poorer school dis- 
tricts were tardy in making their application for funds. I do think that the intent 
of title II as developed by the gentleman from IMichigan [Mr. AVilUam T>. Ford] 
has not been carried out in the implementation of the i)rograni in the suburban 
Minneapolis area.s. 

Mr. Brapeaias. I will say to the gentleman that his remarks are most encour- 
ing to me becfiuse if he carries through on hjp, philosophy he will be a stronger 
supporter of the proposed title III amendmsuo w]iich th(» committee hill contains. 

The fact of the matter is that the amendment I liave just J)ecn discu.ssing. which 
is addressed to the kinds of needs which the gentleman from ^lichi.iran also dis- 
cussed, is what we hope will be added to the present langauge of the bill. This 
la nguage is not now in the law. 

So if I read the gentleman aright, he wants us to help him do what he wants 
to help his own school district to do. 

1 Congressional Record, v. 112, Pt. 10. p. 25520) 

f^hortly after this exchange, ^Ir. Carey of l^ev: York, in response to a state- 
ment of :^Ir. Fino of New York, began his remarks with an explanation of the in- 
tentions of Title 111. P.L. SO-10 : 

Mr. Cauey. Tho worst disservice that could be done to this hill at this jiincture 
would he to misrepresent tilte III for anything but what it is. It is really the 
"sweetheart title*' according to the educational authorities of this countiiy. 
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It is ii titU* for iniiov:itM>n and for inm^yiuntive pi-oposals wliirli must originate 
in the coiiuiinuitv witli widu cimsnltation and ooordiiuition of all the struiigtlis 
in the community— -the nrts, the scitMices, liiorary people, jiuhlic and nonpuhllc 
ednctaors-— tlie entire connnnnity partieipates. 

The one Ihin;? that it certuiidy is not is a "poor chiUl title, ihis is the title 
whieli addresses itself to edueationnl programs for all children of families of 
all ineouies. 

(Coiij^ressional Record, v. 112. Pt. 10. p. 20532) 

As dei»ate oil ll.li. 13101 coniimied. the House approved an nniendineiit to 
S(M'tioii 134 by Mr. 0*liani of Mieliij;aii to "strike out 'racially inibalanced* and 
ali that foUo\v>: tlirouKh the word 'aKeury* . . . and insi-rt 'or unsafe*/' 

(Congressional Record, v. 112, IH. li\ p. 25n0). 

bater in tlie debate, Mr. Goodell of Xew York offered an aiiieiulment to strike 
catirelv Soetioii 134, special considi'ration for linaaeially overbiinlened local 
edncational jv?^-eiuaes. from II.U. i:nia. (Congressional Jlocord, v. 112, P. UK p. 
2oniu). Anioinr his remarks in ojijiostion lo this Guodell nuienduieut. Mr. \\il- 
Hsna Kortl of Micliijvaii once a^oiia addressed the issae of the intention of -Sec- 
tion 134 : . . , . 4.. p 

Mr Clniirinan. we are directin;: the Connnissioaer, ui tlie oxauunatnai ot ap- 
plicntions foi- ^;rants under title II. to luive .special coiisideratifai to tlaise ai)- 
plicalions which come from local educational jj.irencics which meet certain speci- 
licntPms and that he ffive special attention tliercto. 

If you read furtlier, the tail says we are askiuj? tin* C (ananssioner and di- 
rectinjr him. as a matter of fact, that he must give .special consideration to ap- 
pHcarion.< ma tie l)v aav local educational ajrency wbicli is makiiii? a reasonable 
1ax effort. Tliat. m'eans a local educational a;cency which he finds to have already 
soniclit remedies to their problems l)y t^<xius their own eonstitutentK hut which 
is nevertheless unable to im^et its critical ciUicatioual needs, iueUldin^' preschool 

etha'aiifm, . i , , i i- 

We liave heard Mr. Quie and Mr, Ooodell l»otli 5?ay that nothing could be holier 
tliau iireschool ed neat ion. And we are sayin?; in this section that the kind of 
applicaiuai that oaght to :rot priority in a title III application is. lirst the school 
district tint has tried hv local elT»)rts to meet its needs and. .second, in .spite of that 
effort is iiuable to meet its needs, and third, is trying with this application to 
put a preschool program into effect. , , ^ • , 

In addition to that, we provide for a spj^cial consideration for a school district 
tlial is suffering: from a lack of facilities, the facilities it has are obsolete and 
unsafe, and otherwise nnsnitable foi- e(.mtiuned use as a school, and particularly 
for those sclio»il districts where we have overennvded classrooms. 

Now (nery one of the purposes of this section liave been advocated by both 
of the irentlemen who have been carryiiiiC ou tlie minority side of this debate 
durinj; the past 2 days. ^i - - , 

W'hixt Mr (Joodell W(mld do. woald he to remove from this hill the principal 
improvements of the l)ill that wtmld give special consideration to those distrk'ts 
witlnmt regard to the existence of poverty, or the nonexistence of poverty. 
******* 

Mr AViT.T.TAM n. Ford. Mr. Chairman, I do not clioo.se to yield further to the 
gentleman at this point if the gentlcinans intention is to say that he is in favor 
of tlie preseliool svstem only as a part of title I. and tied directly to the poverty 
chihlreu. I think tbe record should he abimdautly clear that title I is not based 
on the same things as title III. The gentlemnn.has spent all day here, and yester- 
day trying to expand the preschool program in tbe povetry areas, and now the 
geiitleiuaii is speaking against a preschool program in a section of the bill that 
does not depend in>oii poverty as a condition precedent for eligibility. 

(Comir^ssionalRecord.v. 112. Pt. 10,p.25.5G8) . . , 

The Ooodell amcndaient to strike section 134 of H.R. 131G1 was rc.iectod : 23 
a ves o2 noes 

' On October 0. UK)0. H.R. 131G1 passed the House on a roll call vote of 237 
yeas. 07 nays, and OS not voting. As passed by the House, H.R. 13101 Section 134 
read as folh.'ws : , ^. , n i 

.^Ec. J^ivtion 304 of such Act is amended by redesigning subsection (c) as sub- 
section (d) and bv inserting after sr.hsectio^A (b) the fcdJowiug new snbseetion: 

••(c) Til approving applications under this title for .grants for any fiscal year 
beginning after June 30, Wu. the Couimissiouer must give special consideration 
toihe application of any loca! ediieational agency which is making a reasonable 
tax eftort but which is uevertlieless unable to meet critical educational needs, 
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inohKliiig in-eschool ('ducation for roiir and live year olds, heciiuso s<mio <>r all of 
ita .schools arc seriously overorowdod (as a result or growtU or sliin.s in ruroll- 
inoiit or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe." 
Scuatv Vunmlcraiion 

On .Mareh 7, 11)00. Mr. Morse of Ore^jon introduced S. 3U4C. a bill •'to streiijfthen 
and improve pro^Tains of asslstaiu^e for our eleiiieiitary and secondary schools," 
similar to U.K. l.'JKil. The Snheominittee on Kdueati'on of the Couiniittee on 
Labor and I>iiblie Welfare held hearings u\\ S. aO-iO and related bills daring 
April 31K»(>. The Oinnnitlee report^'d ^S. 3040 with amendments on October 3 lUOO 
(S. Kei>t. No. 3074. 8i)th Cong., 2nd S(;>5S.). The Senate debated S. 3040 on 
October 'j and 6, 1900. 

T, ?^'o'A*^^"*^ ^'^^ shccitjc i.^sne of the extent of partieipaticm under Title JH. 
I. L. 89-10, t^. 3040, as reported, contained a provision f<n- spiH?iaI consi<lcration 
lor flnancially overburdened local educational agencies. This i)rovisl<m. Sec- 
tion 135 of the Senate bill, was nearly identical in langimge with Heetion 135 
of II.U. 13101. as reported. 

In reference to the scojie and intention of Section 135, the Senate Connnittee 
Keport of October 3 used th(» same language as the Ibni.se Coniuiittee Uejiort 
of .\ngu,st i>, except that the Senate Committee reconnnended an anth<ni>{ation 
I'L'*^"^^^ million for Title III. IM.. 8iM0, in liseal year IJKJS rather than the 
JjNOio nnllion recomended by the Ibmse C<anmittce. (S. Kept. Xo. 1074. pp. *->0-27K 

Another similarity between Senate and House aeticm regarding the pr7>visi<ni 
for special consideration for financially overbnrdened local educational agencies 
was iJi i-egard to language <-hanges on tlie tloor. As in tiie ca.'<e of Section 134 of 

H. U. l:n(i1, Secti(m 33"> of S. :J040 was amended on the tioor of the Senate. Only 
iiLstead of striking all the language after the term ^'obsolete" and substituting 
**or unsafe" as the House iiad done, the Senate, through the amendment of 

i< annul of Arizona, strucK out only the words **raciallv inibalanced" from 
S*'etnni 135. (Congressional Record, v. 112, Tr. 10, jtp. 25480-93) 

Among his renmrks during thcv discussion of the Fannin anumdment to 
Serrion 33.>. Mr. Kennedy of AIassaehn>ietts iaehuled the following eonnu(»nts 
(HI the i»urpo>ses of this secticm : 

Mr. President, the eommittec amendment to title 304 is simply intended to 
insure that local school agencies whose districts have unusual financial burdens 
and w\.o lack the resources to nu'et tlieir needs can receive help in overcoming 
these problems from the Federal Government, including the problem of racial 
unbalance. 

The hearings demonstrated that many of our local ccnnnnniitics arc over- 
hurd(^ned. and that in many of the areas where eonnnnnities nre facing the 
greatest linancial problems, their .schools are most overcrowded, olwolete. or 
racially inibalanced. 

( (N.Mgivsslonal F.ecord. v. 112. Tt. V.). p. 254Sn.) 

On October 0. IHOO. the Senate passed S. 3040. as amended, bv a vote of 54 
yeas. 10 nays, and 30 not voting. (Congi-essional liecord, v. 112 vi 10 p 254!)!)) 

As passed by the Senate. S. 3040, Section 135 read as follows: 
, -"^i'*; ^♦'ction 80^1 of the Kleineiitary and Secondary Education Act of 

I. )Oi> is turther amended by redesignating subsection (c) as subs-eetion fd) and 
by inserting after .subsection (b) the following n(?w subsection: 

**<e) In ar^proving applications under this tifle for crants for any fiscal vear 
beginning after June 30. 19C6, the Commissioner must srive .special consideration 
to the application of any local educational agency which is making a reasonable 
tj'.x effort but which is neverthele.ss uiial)le to meet critical edncaticmal needs 
in('IU(ii ng preschool edi;eation for four and five vear olds, because some or all 



oi Its schools are seriously overcrowded (as a result of gi-owtli or shifts in 
<'nrollment or otherwise), obsolete, or unsafe, or because of any other condi- 
tion that has imposed a substantial and continuing financial burden upon the 
agency. 

Cfwfcrcficc a7i(l final puHmgc 

On October 7. 1JH>0, under a unaniiuous consent agreement reouested bv 
Mr. Morse, the Senate considered the bill H.R. 13101 as i>assed bv the Hou.se 
Mr. Morse moved to strike out all language after the enacting cl'auso in II.U. 
rrl c.'^" '"^"^^^^^^"^^ ^" ^^^^^^ ^^^^ language of S. 3040 as passed bv the Senate 
Ihe Senate agTced to this motion and aie hill H.R. 13101 was pa.ssed with the 
Senate .ian^u;ige. Mr. Morse moved that the iScnate insist on its amendment 
ami rc(iuest a conference with tJie House. The motion was agreed to and con 
Xerees ^^vere appointed. (Congressional Record, v. 112, Ft. 19 pp *^5SdG~7) 
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Oil October 10, 10()6. (ho Hoiisi', iiml<M' n niKUnnuKJ!'' consent nu'ivi intMit n»- 
<1(k*.sI»hI by Mr. Towi?!!, <lisnf3rreo<l to Uiv :>on«rt» :niR^nUnicnt io II. H. ioUil ; 
(CoHj^ressinnal Kt'conl^ v. IlLV Vt. ID, hV. 'JiVJaT-S). 

< %»ncL*niinj^ tho sliwilnr provisiorj^ lor siie<»ijil consiihrnl ion for Jinancially 
overbnrdiMird loral (.Mlueational atfwn*ic»s in both the Uon.-n* nnil Hoimte vor>i<»ns 
of II. H. 13101, llui conlVrces Ji(b>i)toa llio Huu.-c lanjinnuv. 

On October ll>, 3iXJ«. llu» C(nifcnMicc KeiMirt on H.H. 131(»1 was (Ninsi<lcnMl 
and a^rrced to by tbo .Senate. (Coniirrcssional R<»cord. v. IIU. IM. 20, p. :iT5!)T). 
On OctoI)cr lU tbc Ilonsc aj?rcc<l ti) tbc Conference Ucport: lbr5 yeas, Tii nays, 
and 171 not voting. (C<Mi;ircssi(ninl Jiccord, v. Jlli. Tt. lil. pp. 2S2]5~({) 

On .November 3, 31)00. Pn'sidcnt Jolni^on sijino<l Uic lull U.K. 331<*'l. into law 
as Tublic Law 8!>-750, the Klcnicntary and St^condary Kdncatinn AmeiiOnient.s *>t 
ll.'OO. 

i!)(i7 KSKA A^^lc^'u^[^:^TS 

If a u tiv cons hfvra t io ti 

Mr. I'erkins of Kentucky intro<lnced II. U. a Inll "to strengthen and 

improve i)rogranis of assistance* for elementary and secondnry iHbicatiou . . . 
and for other purposes," on February ]tH;7. The Cunnnittee on Education 
and Labor behl lieu rings on H.U. 0230 ihiring fourteen <lays in March. in(i7. On 
April 3, Mr, IJradenms of Indiana inlmdnct'd a clean lull in tlie nature of a 
substitute Um* H.U. OlIoO. On Ajirii 33. 1^>07. the Connnittee reported U.K. 
7SV.) after striking ont .ill of the bill after the enacting clause and inserting 
substitute language (II. Kept. No. LSS, lK)th Cong. 1st Sess.). Tlie IIon.se dei»aicd 
H.H. 781!) i>n May 22, 23. an<l 2A, 1JK>7. 

A.S reported, 11. U. 781!> amended Title HI of P.L. ?Sl>-IO by cNtondiug for two 
years the provisions relating to sciuKtls f(n* Indian children and lJei>ar1nu*nt 
of Del'easo overseas schools. Tliis bill also extended Title III of IVL. MMO 
for four years and authorized appropriati<nis of :?500 null ion each for tiseal year 
l^)08 and llHiO. This bill as rejtortcd thus eontnine<l no new proviriitai affecting 
the extent or pri(u-ity of participation under Title III. P.L. SIMO. 

During the fio;H' debate (Ui U.K. 7S11), as reported, niost of the discus.si *u ger- 
riume to Title III. KSlOA C(nicerned the Quie anienduK'nts which w<.u)(l have 
C{.nibinod Title 1. II. HI. and V oi: KSIOA under »nie State plaBi resulting in a 
block grant payment to each State (rejected by tlie House. Congressional Ke<-- 
ord, v. 113, Pt. 10, p. 13845). and the Grivn amendment to recon.stitnte Title HI 
as a program operate<l by the State department's of education (Agreed u*: L'.'lO 
yeas, 185 nays, 18 not voting. (C(uigression:il Record, v. 133, I't. 10. p. i:iSl>8) 

Under the Green amendnient, the provisions for special coiisideraUon f^r 
financially overbnrdencd b»cal e<incational iigcnoies adde<l to Title IIL KSKA 
by the 3966 amendments were retained under Section 13L 

AVhile there appeared to be no clear focus during the debate on the (pu'siion 
of whether Title III, ESEA was meant prinnirily for the disadvantaged, a nnni- 
bcr ef brief remarks did address this issue. 

During the debate On tlie "block grant" amendnicat.^: of Air. Quie of Min- 
ue.'^otii on May 22, the following exchange highlighted some of the imi»nc:5tions 
of these amendnu>nts for Title HI programs : 

Air. GoouEU.. The gentleman agrees that his amendment requires th*^ Iiii;hcst 
ju-iority for concentrating the fnn<ls for needy children for 100 percent of the 
money, for all the money that is covered under the Quie amendment. 

There has been a lot of talk abfiut ^10 j^-rcent. Von have required at b»ast r»0 
percent, under the old title 1 lyi)e of for mid a to help i)oor chiblren, I)nt the three 
l>riori[ies that Ihe genthmian in the well has .inst mentioned, apply to ;dl the 
ujoney covered in the Quie auicndnient ;^iamely. that it be concentrated in areas 
of cnituraly and economically deprived children and where there has been an 
inimigrntiim. putting a special burden on the school officials and the tax stMirccs 
there in the rural deprived areas: is that not ci>rrect? 

Air. QriE. Tiuxt is correct. Every bit of the money will go according to the 
re<iuirenn*nt that priority will 1m ' given to the neediest <listricts. Lnder tb.e juvs- 
ent act there is a scattering of these funds annnig over !)0 percent of the Xati<m*s 
school dijstricts, ijiclnding the V(»ry weallliie.<t with benutifui schools, va-li-liuanced 
pmgi-ams and very few deprived <'bildren. 

Air. OooDEi.L. Titles II and III in the present ESEA do rjot have any need 
f(n-nuila ; is that correct? 

Mr. Qi'iK. That is correct. 
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Mr. OooDKLL. Your aineiulinent would place priority on ffivin;? ai<l to the ikmnI.v 
chihlrtMi (hroiigliout tlio whole jmM. with tho liij:li(».st priority for lu»!p for tliV 
rhiMnMi in the nmis of high concentrations of ecotioniie and etluc-ational dep- 
rivaiidn. 

.Mr. Q TIE. Theffcntlenmn is nbsolntely correct. 
( ( "nh^rressional Koconl. v. 113, l*t. 10, p. 13347) 

On May 24, tlurinR the debate on the Green amendment to Title III. P.L. 
sn-lO. Mr. Scheuer of New York made reference to the disadvantiu vd in his 
remarks f»piM)sing thi.s amendment : 

Mr. r<ciiEUEB. 

>■-«♦♦ % % He i|t 

Wr liad testiiuony l»y the yard from representatives of local scliool districts, 
hoth rural and nrhan. who ni)pean'd '.'efore onr committee hejij^ini: ns not to 
^'hanj^'e the administration of title III — pleadhig with us not to place a hostile, 
i/isi-nsitho atcency between them and the resonrces of the Federal (Jovernnieut. 

Tliey IVU iliat the school districts across the face of America were umpiesti^Mi- 
ahly (NM]inhIe of liiulinR loenl answers to locnl prohbMns and the.\ lnok<Ml ni»on the 
Kedt-ral (lovennnent as a <'a1alyti<? ajrency that oonhl and did jrivo them jHlvlee 
and connsiO and resonrces. They welcomed that kind of help fnnn the States 
wluM-e the States were able, willing, and competent to give it 

Hot they urged ns on repcate4l oc<*aKi<tns not to place some State edncational 
r>ren«'ies tlmt were hostile to change and insensitive to the needs of disadvantaged 
eiiildrcii. that were fKssified and petrified i/i ontmoded past ways of doinc thinjirs — 
not to j)lace these State agencies a>; bulwarks in the path of progress in the iai- 
proveinent of edncational opportunities for onr Nation's disadvantaged chiU 
dren. 

(r'nngrcssional Kecord. v. 113, Pt. 10. p. ]asn4) 

Later, during the same debate on the Green amendment, Mr. Qnie inclnded 
;un«*ng bis remarks the following statement : 

Mr. Qi-iE. Mr. Chairman, it was interesting to listen to the f?onnnents of the 
genthwoman from Oregon. Tiiey sonnded quite familiar to n;e. T have been 
making them for the last 3 days, and I am convinced they are right. Kven tlnnigh 
my amiMidment was not adopted. I believe the next most imi>ortant aniendme.it is 
the amendment the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] has .last ofTorcd. be- 
cause title III is the most flagrant use of the Connnissioner's authorUy in t^inn't- 
injr education within the States. If we are going to set back at all this increase 
in authority of the U.S. Commissioner of Education and 4o make certain that 
the States will he able to as.sume some control through their Sta*e departments 
of ednaction. i: will be neces.sary to adopt this amendment. 

I believe that it is through title II that general aid to education eventually 
will come. %Vhen title III was first enacted 2 years ago. it carried an anthorissation 
of million. Now it carries an authorization of $500 million. That is the way 
it has increased: 

Also, it carried the amendments last year which had the elTeet of providing 
assistance for the suburbs. I read in section .'^O^Cc) : 

In approving applica^^ions under this title for grants for any fiscal year, 
bejrinning June 30. 19fi7. the Conun?.ssioner nuist give special consideratitm to 
the application of any loi^at e<lncational agency which is mfiking reasonable tax 
effort. l»nt which, nevertheless, is unable to meet critical eflucational needs, in- 
cluding preschool education for 4-. and 5-year-olds, because some or all of its 
Schools are seriously overcrowded as the result of shifts in enrollments or other- 
wise obsolete or unsafe. 

This was frankly stated last year as the amendment for the suburbs. 

( rongressional Record, v. 113, Pt. 10. p. 13S05) 

(Ml May 24. 1907. H.R. 7RlO. as amended, passed the House (with the Green 
amendment to Title III. ESEA). by a vote of 21>4 yeas. 122 ua.vs. and 17 not 
voting. (Conigressioiial Record, v. 113. Pt. 10, pp. 13S9S-0) 

Senate Consideration 

Mr. Morse of Oregon introduced S. 3125. a hill ' to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of a.ssistance for elementary and secondaiT education on Fehrnarv 
2S. 1007. The Suhconmnttee on Education of the Committee on Labor and Public 
^Velfare held two days of hearings on S. 112ri in May and .Tune. 10G7 and eleven 
day.s of hearings betw*een .fuly and September on S. 1125. H.R, 7S;10, as pa.ssed hy 
the House, and related bills. On November G, 19G7, the Committee favorably re- 
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IimumI U.K. 7.^10 nftor striking out Ijiiiiruage :afior tlie ennctinir o]ini.<o in the 
Httiist' iiMs«sr»l :nid inserting; siihsutiito hni^tiai^o. ( S. Kcjit. No. T-<». ixhli <*ohir.. 
l.-r Scss. \ St'uaii' (l('lnittM.l H.U. 7bV,K reiHjrted, on Xoveiiil>er 3U. I >(T(Miii»er 
.1.1. ."i. il 7. S and 11. HHu. 

As rt'jiorroil the seuiito roininittoo. TT.R. 7v^lO conii;l('t('ly nniondei- Title III, 
K5<KA. As sumninriml in tho Senate I{r]»urt of XovimuIut i\. l!M»7; 

*'Tlie C\>inniittee anif lulment would lunend Title III in its entirety, to provide 
for— 

(1 ) A eliaiiffe in the adnunistrntioii of the program by es:tahlishin5 a State 
lihm-.^laTe j^rant progvAm : 

( 'J. } Ai^i»r<>priate systems of review and evaluation to in.suro that tlie intent 
of ronirress is heinjr carried out; 

<::>> Tlie estahlislunent of Stnte atlvisory conneil^^ to advise the States 
In the administration of tlie program and to evaluate i)roi5^rnms and projects 
funded luider this tirle : and 

«4) The .st rcnjjrtlienin^ of tlio reconstituted National Advisory Council 
throuich i^r(»visiou for adtlitional responsihilities and ^?reater indepcndcnee/' 
(S. Kept. Xo. 72(») 

T>uriiii: tlie lloor del>ate on II.R. 7810, as reported hy the Senate Coinnuttee. 
and the subscMpieut. consideration of lloor anicudmenti^, the issno of whetlier Title 
III. Sup] dement a ry Kdueational CeiUers and Serviees. was nunuit only for dis- 
jidvaniatred sr-hool clu'ldren or for (^vcu'yhody doe.s not api)ear to Iiave lM*en^ i'ais*Hl. 
However, under Section VM of II.R. 7,Sli>. as reported. Title XII. KSKA was 
anitMided so that at least 15 per<M*nt of the ftnuis for any iiseal year were to be 
used to nuM-r educational neetls of handieapped children, hi addition, under 
Sertion lol. U.K. 7^Sli). a.'^ rejjorted. eonfaiued the same lanjruaj^e re^jardiiii: .special 
eojjsideraTion for tiuaneially overburdened local ednciitional agencies as tlie Iltiusfe 
l»assed mciisnre. 

im 3>eeemher 31. ^UC^). H.U. 75<lO. as amended. ])assed tlie Senate hy a vote of 
71 yeas. 7 nays, aud U2 not voting. (Congressional Keeord, v. 133, rt. pp. 
3073:3-4 ) 

Cfwfcrawc finri rhtaJ Pai^mgc 

On f>eeeuiber 11, 31Xi7. under a unanimous consent agreement re<pie.stcd hy Mr. 
rerliius. Tlie House disa?»rced X{\ th(» Somite amend meiits to H.U. 7811) and re- 
qnestcd a Conference with the Senate. The motion was agreed to and conferees 
were ai>i>ointed b.v the House. (Congressional lieeord. v. 111^. Pt. p. 3oS42) 

On lk'reinh(*r VJ.. Mr. Morse moved that the i.?eiiate insist ujion its amendments 
t«> U.K. 7S11> and agree to the ret pi est of the House for a conference. The motion 
was ajrrced to and conferee.^ were appointed by the Senate. (Congressional 
Iie.M>rd. V. 113. 120. p. 3fJ0m) 

T!u. (\mfcronee Report on U.K. 7810 [IL Rept. Xo. 104!>. OOth Cong., l.st Sess.] 
c«»ntaiiicd bf)th the i provisions for si>ecial consideration for financially overburden 
local educational agencies as well as the 15 percent i)rovi.sion for the handieaiii)ed. 

Heceniber IH. 1JH)7. the Senate considered and agived to the Conference 
Kcjiort on H.U. 7Sl!>by a vole of C3 yens. 3 nays, and 34 not voting. (Congressional 
Kccord. V. 113. l»t. 27. pj). 37037-S) 

On I)ccend>er IH. the House considered and agreed to the Conference Report 
by a vote of 2.S<> yeas. 73 nays, and 74 not voting, (j), 3717^) 

On .lanuary 2. lOliS. Tresident Lyndon .Tobnson signed the l)iU II.R. 7S1!> into 
Law as I'uhiie Law 00-247, the Elementary and Secondary Education Amend- 
uien is of 10(>7. 

IflTO KSI:A A:SrF.M>MEXTS 

House Ooushlcrafion 

Mr. Perkins of Kentucky introduced H.U. 514. a bill **to e-^'tend programs of 
assistance for elementary and second a. *y e^lueation mul for ov^iier puri)0.ses," on 
January 3. VMl The Committe(» on Ktiiieation and Labor held hearings on H.R. 
r»14 fo:- a total of twent.v-onc da.vs between January and March. 1^)00, On M.nrch 
il-t. VM\<i the Conunittee favorably reporte<l H.R. 514 after striking out all after 
the euiO'ting clause and inserting in place substitute language (H. Kept. Xo. 
m-314, lUsr Cong., 1st. Se.ss.), The Hou.se debated H.R. 514 on April 21, 2U, and 23, 

Title III of H.U. ni4. as n^ported, extended Title ITT, KSKA for five years 
und amended tliis title to provide that the antliorizations for Indian children 
'm Kurean of Indian Affaics schools and children in Department of Defense Over- 
t^cas Schools l>e coterminous with the regular Title III ijuthorizatioii. In addition, 
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H,R- 514. n.< roi»ortetl. incIinlfMl nn .lUj^'iulJiKMit; to ;jssiiri' i):irticip;Hi«»ii by .ill 
eli^ihk' stU(l(MJi> in Tiile 111. K^^^:A. ( N.uwruiui,- liiis ;iuieii(IiJiL'jJi the Cunuiiltt-e 
Rv-iiort ni M;iivlj -J-i stnteil : 

••Till' JinieinliiH-ni. i»n)Vi<I(^K tliat. if thcro iji a siil»stantial failure to uroviao for 
elTcf ave varticipatiuii on an eijUit^ilrlr basis in snj)i>Ioiiifntal (Mlut-aiion tvnrers 
ana -i^rvieos i»n>^;rnin.s by cliiian-n and U^chers in tlit? sthooKs in tiie ^rea to 
bo .<ene(i by thv i»np.5jrranJ. llie < Njnmii.ssioner is iriven authority to arrajiu^c* for 
tin' provision of :in (Mjniiaiili.' basis of sudi ])n^;:ra;iis i»a.vin;^ tboCost (»f svi^ii out 
of tbe St-:ite*s I'ltU- Ml anotinent. A t.Mjnij)arnl»Ie i)r<jvisi<»n Jias been in uiio»-ation 
i?inc(- witJi r»'>i<x-t tf» tlie libniry n'sources textbooks ;ind other instnictioinU 
inutcriabi pru'^nmi antJiorizod by title Jl. (JI. Kejit. No. 3H, p. 13).'* 

Concerjiin^^ rlie oxtfiil of iiarricip.niion under Title UI, supMeuienL-irv' eduri- 
tional centers unii -rviees. nnder KSIOA. H.R. 514. as reported, eontaiueti pro- 
visK^ns under Seelioji 3o2 to assure particijuition by all eli^^ible .studonis in tho 
TiMe III. KSKA pro^^ranis. As ilie IJonse Ueijort of Man-Ii L>4, V.H\U .sunnnarized : 

Seeiion :i{r2. rrovision to assure i»artieii)Ution by all eli;ribb* stn<lent.s. 

This stvtiun ]»rovi(b's iliat in :i St;jto in wbir-b no Ntate n^^enov is aiitlior- 
iv.vd by law t«) pn.vbl<\ or in wliicli there is a sul)st:intiiil failure to iirovido. 
lor eft'tx-tive pa rtic-ipatien on an oqnit.-ible basis in pro^n*nnis anUa^rized bv 
tbis part by cliiblren i\m\ leaehc?rs iii any one or more eleuienUiry or seeoil- 
tl.iry sebnols of the State in the area or areas served bv tiie pro^n-ams ilie 
( '(Mnnii.ssioner is diret-ted to arran^a' for \he pMvi.sions on an (*(jnit;U)le ba<i.s 
of sueli pro;rrani,« an<l to i>ay tlie eost thereof out of the Stat«''s aih tnu-nt In 
determining ilic amount lo he witlilield from anv State's allotnient under 
this section, the Coinnii.v^sioiier will Uike into neconiit the number of ehildrea 
aiMl teachers in the aroii or areas to be .served by the piOi-rams wliu are ex- 
cluded from partieipjition tiierein and wlio, except for sueh ex'elusiun nii"-ht 
have been exjteeted to parlicipate. (11. Uei)t. X,». 3 I4, pp. 
During' the Iloiise tloor debute ou II.R. ol4, as reported, the juoposed aincrd- 
nient under .section 302 \vn.s not un i.^sne fnr mah.r disfns.sion. Mu^t of tl-e 
<lisci^ssi,.n re^rardin^r anjcndnienis to Title Up KSK.V o.-cnneil on Aprii •>:; duriu'-- 
th(* debate (ai the mnendnieiit of Mis, Orecn of Orciron to T^rovide sn)wtjt'ite 
Ia:i.irn:i:4e lor U.K. .114. indudin.i; a n(>\v title to cousoli<late Titb-s III ( a > -md V 
<a) <.f XOIOA with Titles 11 and 111 of KSIO.V. (CoiiiU'ressioiml Kocord v Ur, V\ 
8. p]). 1( 10.13-* »8). A I I. 

Aft(M- the debnte. thi.s Groen .substitute n.-iendment \\-as nf:reed to bv a vote of 
23o yeas. 1.S4 nays, and 33 not voiini;. f p. V-')S), Since the Oreen amendnieni c on- 
tained the same ian?inaKe nnder -ction 3b2 as U.K. 534, as rejjorted II U .114 
as i»a.ssod )>y the House with tiie wreen ainendnieiit tiius eontniuKl the pr.n'i<i.rn< 
to assure parti.-ipation of all eligible si udent^i under Title rir KSKA 

nurini: the three days of House debate an II.R. 514, then* appeared to be no 
geiier:)! discussion on tJip .iuestion of whethor Title TIT. lOSKA was a '-rant i>nv 
gram open to any schnMi district- or only those wiih cruieentrations of educ-i- 
tionally disadvauta.t-ed yfmth. 

On April 28, ll)(i!>, after a motion to recommit was i^iceled TT R .114 a< 
amended j)a.ssc(l the House with the Greeii anicndnient lo Title III, lisr \ bv' n 

^"^^ ^"^^^J.^ I^''^""' 1 present, and 14 not voting:. (Conj^ressional licw-orj; v. 
ll->. I't. 8. pp. lOOyS-D) 

^^rnaia Cortsfdrratfon 

Mi\ Tell of Rhode Island introduced S, 221^ a hill *'to anienJ the Kleiiientarv 
aiid S?econdary Education Act of and related acts, and for other pnrijov.,.^ - 
. 1' Suhcommit tee on Education of the Comniitteo on Tjibi>r' :nid 

I ubiic Welfare held hearings on S. -2218 and li.U. ,114, a.s passed hv the Hou<e 
dnrin;: twelve days in Jniie and ,TnIy IbOi). On .Jaunarv 21, IW; thV C\»uimitt'e('' 
favorably reported H.Il. .114 after strildn^^ out all laii-uaire after the einctin- 
oi %'l'?/^l''//''"''^'^^'l''-T'^ ^'V^ ins(Mtinp .substitute. bnij;nap;e. (S. Rept. X^? 
!n--(Ki4. JMst (on.c, 1st Sess.). Tlie Seiinto (i..>nted TI.U. .114, as reported on 
FebruMry4.r.. (J, !). 10. in.l7, 1«, audio, 11)70 ' itpoirui, on 

As rei»ortcd by the ?5enate nonnnittee. H.R. 514 nnder Title T, T\.irt 0 contain.-d 
thefollownijrnmenthiients toTitle HI. KSIOA ! lit-oiu i 

Part O title I contains aniendiuenbs to title HI of the Kleinenta rv and 
C(Md^^^^^^^ J-^ (supplementary ednoational services and 

5je(;tion 131 eyti.nds all expin-n^r provisioiis of title TIT of tlie Kiementarv 
Jind secondary I.>atieation Act thn-ijih tiscul year 1!)74 with the excejdion o'f 
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jj^fvisions rclntin? to ]>riyni(-n1s to tlio Secret jiry of the Interior and the 
S(M-ri4:ir.v of Defense Tvhicli are identical to thnj^e in I'nrr V> of title I. as 
descri)»e(i nbove. 

Sv.' tioii cont.^ius an ameudment to provide for title III procjraiiis for 
;:iftiMl and talentod children, 

Sortioii 1.33 contains ainendment? to conform ])r()visionp of title III rclarin? 
to Stntc advisory conneils and aiiijroval of State plan.s with similar provisions 
in other laws. 

Section contaiMS an amendment to title III to insure opportunity for 
]»Mrticip;Uion in title HI projects liy children in jirivatt* elementary and 
s4-cf»ndarv wIjooIs. 

\ S. Kept. Xo. «l^r>34. p. 2). 

hiWrv in the Senate Keport. the jieneral effectiveness of the Title III, E^»*'KA 
pi'ojrraui was cited includinp? rercren^'<\s to the disndraiita^ed : 

Tilh* in pro};ranis have i)roved tl^eir effectiveness in impr<M'in? readiiii? skills 
nnd a< hicviMneiit of (Mcnicntiiry i)ni)ils in many scho(d districts thnmfihout the 
.\alioM. i'.'in'iitjil and comniunily involvement. in-Service eilueation of teachers, 
and tr.Minin.ir of teaeluT aides Imve been a fe^' of the Kuceessl'id features of tit It* 111 
imiirranis fnr tlje di>^adv:itnj:ed. 11u» hn¥idicjipp(»d. the i)otcntial dropout, and the 
talented and jrifted children from the prescliool to the hijrh sclionl h*veis. 

r.ecjinse title III is a i)ro«rani which is iutcMahMl to demonstrate wortluvhile 
edu<-ati<»n:il practices for the heucjit of any school syslein \vlji(di wishes t<i adopt 
or adapt a vonci'pt demonstrated hy a tith* HI project, a new idea can constantly 
spn ad as tiiP success of a .iriven projwt be(ronie.s known in adjacent distriirts and 
rejrions. Since title III i)rojects inns: nipplcinept the ongoinii school program, it 
lias hecn able to l)reak the tra<lition;il moht of (aitdatcd sehofil pro^^rams liy t»'siiii|? 
tlic vahics of co!ni)nter-a.ssistcd insirnctinu psych(do^icnI and hen 1th services, 
iudi vidujilized cnrricnla. work-stmly exi)erienei(»s. ind<»pendent .-^tndy oi)i>ortiini- 
ties. nnd fnit-of-school earnini^ act ivities. 

< S. Kei)r. No. '.>l-f"H, p. 27). 

Unrinir the nine days of door (h-hati^ on II. K. .'14. as reported, there ai»i>er»rs to 
Iiave li<-en no discnssi(/n focnsiufr on \vhcther Title HI. KSf';:A was intended for 
cv4»ryoiU' or only e\UiciU ionally ilisadvanta^ed .sfud(»ntf , nor wjis there discnssi<»n 
of ihc orovision ro as-sure particijjation of all eli«ii>lc students under Title HI. 

On Fehrnnry li>, 11>7(). U.U. ni4. as aniend(Ml, passed the Senate hy a vote of 
SO y<«as. o jia.N S. and '20 \utt votinij. (Congressiounl Kecord, v. 110, Pt. 3, p. 41 '<0) 

Con/croicr an<f fmal p<isfmuc 

on ;M:n'cli J>. V.^T(K under a tiuanimons consent aj^reement requested hy Mr. 
Perkins, the Houses disajrreed tn the Senate aUiendments to li.R. 514: requested 
a rnnli'if lire with tiie J>cnalc. and ai)]iointcd c<»eferees. (Congressional Record^ 
V. 1H5. Pt. .1. i«, (ii^nti). . 

On .M;!reh if. ^Ir. Mansfield Uioved that the Senate insist on it.< aineiKhnent.s 
to ll.U. ol4. ami ajiL to the 11 '(pi est of the House for a i*onferenoe. The nmlion 
was ;iurved t'' nnd confc'rees Were ai)i)ointed. (Ci*n;;ressioual Kecord, v. 11(5. I't. 5. 

On :\[arch 2.*^. 24. and April 1. 31)70. the Senate considered the Conference 
Uei^fu-t (ui U.K. r>t4 (11. Kept. Xo. 01^1)37). On April 1, after rejecting n motion 
to reconunit with instrticti*>ns. tln» Senate agreed to the Conference KoporL hy n 
vote <»r 74 yeas. 4 nays, and 22 not \*otin?r. (Conixvcssionnl Uecord, v. 116, 
iM. s. J ip. 10020-1). 

On Ai>ril 7. the House considered and a;:^rced to the Conf(*reuee Report hy a 
vote of ai2 yeas. T^S nays, and CO not voting. (Congressional Record, v. IIG. Tt. 8, 
p. I002:i). 

( hi April 1.'^. 1070. Presidient Richard Xixon sijjned the !)ill II. R. ni4 into law 
nsiM,. ra~2:i0. 

The text of 91-2:^0 as i^. amends Title III. KSKA to assure participation by 
all elii:;)»lo students is as follows : 
See, i:^i(n) (i; 

* ^« * 

"$r.r, SOT 

******* 

"(f) (1> Tn any State which has a State plan approved under section SOoTc) 
and in which no State ajreney is authorized hy law to provide, or' in winch 
there is a substji-iitial failure to provide, for effective participation on an equitable 
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basis il^ i.ro;:raiiis aijilim-izoil by tJiis Utle hy ehildron eiir4.11<Mi in nnv oih> f»r 
uio.x* private elciiUMiinry or sceondjiry st'lionis of irwAi i>rniv In the' :,iva or 
areas s:<.-rve<i l>y siidi i>n»-r:niis, the OuiiiuissioiKT shall .irran^rf fur tho i.r.ivisi..ij. 
'jii an iMj^iiTtilile hasis, of sm-h iin»sraiii> ;uul shall pay the ousts rlien-nf fnr ;:uy 
fiscal \v:ir out of that States anotuuiit. Tin* ( •oiiiniissiriiit^r niiiy arraiiiic* for 
such i>ro?ratiis thniu;:h <M»iit rat-is with iiistittiiion.s of higher edticaU"ii. i>r oiher 
coiiiiM'tfUt iifniprofit iiistimijoiis or ••r;i:niizati(»ns. 

•'['2) 111 drtcniiiiiin^ th.- aiiK.imi to Im* withlndd fn»in any States nilntmoiir 
for tJif provi-Moii of siwh pro^'raiiis. the Oixnuii.ssioner shall laki* Im*) acvonut 
the miiulK^r vX children :iju\ IcjjcIkm-s in the area or areas served l,.y stk U jjro- 
frrams who are excluded fn-ui parrieijratioji therein and wlio. excel a for .such 
exclusion. uni^Iit rcasoiial'ly have hceii ex]iect»^l to participate*, 

rinnniian .'imkixs. Tha coniniitti^e Avill recess until !)::](> toinoi-row, 
(Wlioreupon, at 1 'f,0 p.m. the cDnunittce recosf3eJ to reconvene at 
9 Wednesd:iv, September 27. 1072,) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBES 27, 1973 

U.S. Iforsi; (tr Iif:ri:!:si:xTA'nvi>\ 

Vo'tfsJthtgion. })Jj. 

Tho roniUi'i'M^ met ;it n.m., iniiviunit to adjonninuMit. in room 
217^). J^iybnrn i!ou^^o ( )ilir(' I^nil^linir. tl'// liunonibh^ ('arl D. i'erkins, 
cljiiiriiuiii of the oolnlni^trl^ ])n'si<]in:L:'. 

]^roR>iit : l^cpref-cMitatiyos kins. Qiiio, Kcih]), :uu1 CaTlsoii. 

Stajl members present: Ciiuly Ban;ter, Minoi'ity Lell•i>l:Ui^•e 
Associate, 

Cliaii'ninn Pi:iiKiN's, A quorum is present fc-r tlic purpose oi taking 
testimoin'. 

STATEMENTS OF DK. WILLIAM LUCAS, ASSISTANT SUPEBINTENB' 
ENT POR GOVERMENT AFFAIPS, LOS ANG-ELES CITY SCHOOLS: 
DR, GEORGE McMULLEN, BUDGET DIRECTOR, LOS ANGELES CITY 
SCHOOLS; DR, JOHN POSA, LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS; AND DR. 
BIXL ANTON, DIRECTOR, TITLE I, LOS ANGELES CITY SCHOOLS 

Dr. LtrrAs. Mr. Cbnirmnii, I Winiam ;.ncar;, assistant sn)MM-in- 
tr'ulent I'or irovormnent al!nii-s. Los An^-eies City rfcliool L)i<tnt-t. 

I appj-eeinte tlie opportunity to brin^ before tlio eommittee tbose 
members of our district stafl' M'lio ai'C closely involved witli title I 
of tbe Elementai'v and Secondary Kdncntioii Act, 

First on beliaif of Dr. AVilHoni Jobnston, our sn]vrintcudent of 
scliool^, and members of onr board of education, I would like to 
commend tbose members of the coimnittee apiin for the times tbey 
have Vj:.ited our district in order to solicit from tep.cliei's and :ulnnn- 
istralors their thoughts rcpiribn^ compensatory education and those 
pronframs desi.trned to meet the needs of ]o\v income, disadvantaged 
youth in our scliools. 

Onr district is indeed fortunate in that two most dist iu<rnislied 
memlxu's of vbe committee ^vho have lou^- cliaminoned the cause of 
disadvantaged youth in urban settin^rs, rei)resent lar^e districts 
within our school district. Of course I ivfer to CougiTSsman ITaAvkius 
and Cou*i:rcssman Bell. 

Thei-e arc G25 scliools in Los Auiireles Unificul School District.. Xine- 
tcen percent of these ai-e involved in title I programs; 102,000 pupils 
attend these schools. 

The district also administei-s title I programs in nonpublic schools 
with over J]5G00 pupils participating. Indeed, the program is large and 
complex. 

(ITT) 



ITS 

Ju onlei- to nrjve tlu> comuiitU'C ud ov-rvit-w of t!ie pro^n-niu M'e 
Avouhi like to uso the foUowiii^ foruiar : 

Fir?t. Mr. Williaiu Aiitoii. <lirertor of oiir title I proirraiiK will dis- 
cuss With vou the ii:itui-o of tiie Droirraiii and ir> elFe<-tiveiiess. 

At the conclusion of Mr, Artoii':^ iHvsontatiou, ^Ir, Goov^v M«-Mu]- 
icu. ijua<rft (Iircctor for the Ani;cle> riiirted :School iJiFtrirt, will 
share witw you some ideas i"e«rai-diiig fundiuir. 

Mr. .Tf^hn Posa. to my left, ni^si;Lni(Hl to measure and evaluiit.- the 
title r pro^^rrani, will ansv.-or any (nu'^tions re<rardin<T the t(H'Jjni(iues 
ejJijjJtA-ed lii a:^.-5i'ssiji^r tlie eire.;tiveiu-srf of tlie ^)ro«n-aai. 

.Mr. Anton? 

I)r. AxTox. Tiuinkyou, Dr. J.I^^^s. 

Tvlr, Ciiairiiiar., nienihers of th.- ror,niiit1v>e, I aii; ]V]\] Anton, title I 
(hm-oi; for the Los An^rehs riiiiied Sdiool I>i^^triet. I have i»eeu in 
tliis})o>it!oii :-;inee Deceniher ii>Tn. 

My reiuarks \vill cover e?^sentially two hroad aivas: How the title I 
pi-oirrani it; iroin- and iiiput from the iield as to how to amend eurreut 
le^ri.^latioJi. 

Jvet Tiie \)^<r\n with a l^rief dee;fa-ii)tion of tlie Lo.s An^^eles title I proj- 
ect, i ]ie ]>ro;Ln-ani has ex])aiided tltroneh the rears uritil it now serves 
npproxiMiately 102,000 pupil.- in 100 eleinentarv .schools; IT. junior lii<di 
schools: '2 senior ]ii<r]i scliools: 3 schools fo'r the phv.sicallv handi- 
cai)i^ed : nnd-IS nonpublic sHiools. 

Vre also liavG State fundinir and local district fundiii<r. 

Tlie Federal funds for the year 11)72-7^ from title I are $20 niil- 
lion. Wj are utilizinfr the carryover ]^.ro\-ision of the Ty<liiii:"s amend- 
menu vitili^jng for '1971-72, $:3.7 million in this pro'^ranC Teacher 
einv.l<mnent, $2,750,3^0, 

(;nr o-vn distne^ reali;^inir the iiorerssity for compensatory educa- 
tion 1 -as ^allocated s:i.>; million to our tiiie T schools so our "compen- 
satory ecluration prorrrnm witli the co!n])ination of fundin<'- runs s4o 
inilliou. " 

]i:ore is f^reat nee<l for additional finidin<r however since we have 
107 y1(M)ientary schools eliirihle hut, a^nihi. \ve arc servinrr onlv ItK;. 
Wo have identified 22:^..SS0 eliirihle pupils !Mit are only servincr 101.^:30,' 

Let jue jjroceed with my i>ivsentation on how i.Iie pro^ran^is ^l•oin^^ 
Th(^ ih'Mis I i)re.scnt are not in any order of importance l)eeansc t\\vy 
are al] vital. They all c.\cluf;ively deal M'itli the l itle I j^rorrrani. 

We have nohie('(j ^reat positive attitmlinal chantres in students, 
teachors, and pi^rf^nr Student attendance ^ improved, intcu'est in 
school lias incivased, vandalism has decreased, and the ))Upils 
erally feel hetter about heinor in school. Parents ha\-r^ hecoii^e very in- 
volved in the educational process. Advisory councils worlc dr,i;eiv"with 
f?chool staffs in })lanninrr the prooTairi at the local level in m'ectin<>' 
the s])c«*ial needs of their ein]»h*en in their s^'hoo]. As a result of this 
title 1 siieccss, tlic school district has mandated parent conneils at each 
school. Teachers have liiirl^er morale in flip title I proo;rain since thev 
arc now actively involved in the development and implementation of 
l)r0'rrams as they see need in their particular schools. And also for 
the {\rst time tliey h.aA'e ha<1 resources to i^nplement. some of their ideas. 

The hest example of the teaclier morale 'is the expectation level that 
our teachers have for the younnr children of our title T prof^ram as 
it h.as increased. As we all know^ academic achievement is" a key fac- 
tor in pupil success. 



For many vcnia wi- in inliK-arioii lni\x- iliouirlit ium! wnihi. i\ .[ :i;ui 
ilivanied about ihv xhiiv^^ ^^v r-juld do to :J.i| cN!ur:.in>h to 
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the 3WS thvsQ have onlv hivn divanis. AViili lUv nnpliineiiianon of 
the title 1 nixjirnuu and tlie inliux of Federal ('.ollar.;. we hav*- l-ivn 
i^bleto modifv'theinstruetional pattenisthat have not worke^l tlirouirn 
tiie years ami we have been able to experiment wiili new ;>ppr«Mrnes. 
The main one in Califoniia. as we are movhi^^ very rapidly, ir tlk- 
individualization of ini^trnction. One of the sucre^ses of there r^.'e<i' 
in^ efleets lias been the widespread u?e of paraprofei-^^ionals: tlie uti- 
lizJition of parents as edurntior.al aidi*^^ in partnership with tin' le.vcli- 
ers in the <'las?room processes: aiiuin let me mention tlie Par^uit Ad- 
visory Conned that we have fornndatetl: the developnii-nT of nKniia 
eente^rs where we pool resonrces in the school and yonnjrsters go m and 
out freelv, utilizini^ tlie media center and histnietional lalM)raiories 
that have been set^^p: tlu' exiianded nse of spoeiali/.ed teacher?, to 
meet the needs of the vonn<rstei*s and also to be tlie ])eer leaders, and 
inservice training at tfie local scliool : disseminatmn of c lr.cation. For 
example we, this vear. borrowed a fine mathematics pro^irram Irom 
the present, school di=;trict and have modiii^ d it in our ure m Los 

Anffcles. , • . • i 

\nother important seedimr offeet has been the Tapi>in-r of rich 
re'^oiir<-cs in the utilization of minority ]^erHoiinel. The compensatory 
education pro^rram has created an avenue for ninuu-ity ])ersni]nyl ^ 
realize their potentials and also to aioye upward u\ tlie iMhieat 'oual 
]d"vj)rchv tol^'aderslup rolrv- in Ihe distri^'t. 

Los Angeles, as you probably know, luis been UMderiromjr derc:!i l ai- 
i/atioji The title V ]U'ooraiii lias b-eu the eutlMiii' ed-v oi tbi-^ i^roccs^. 
of do(H utra]i/.atii>:i. Weliave local s»-hool proLn-am ilcvelopment in earli 
one of the title 1 schools where the staff, parent advisory coin^cntcc, 
tlHMU-iurii)al. together join forces and phni their loral im>?2:r;\m au^l v.<' 
at the central office do notb.ii>ir more r!u)n coor^b^iate aivl mm' licit 
-uidoliTies 5ire met. The local seliool is the one ri.irht three tli^' 
pciticular needs of the vonnii'sters and they loiaw best M'hat Kind o1 
])iYv.n'ain to utili/.e. andVo we think that titU' I ha-^ been ihr .-uMni^ij: 
edire on decentralization. , _ , 

Another i)rime faetor is stafl' devehJiuner.t. title 1 luis ^i^ivc i ( ne 
resources nere<s:irv for the utilization of fa!it:-stir ])i ofessional growth 
for staflV> ;.ind also we have used parents as inservic(» leafier.- In the 
ti'aining of our teachers and parent lead'M's as to wjiat the ni-< «'s rA' 
ths^rlisadvanta^ed youngsters mi<rht be. 

Another successful protrnnn is our prekrnder!j:arten < ]asse-:, ^ ,,is 
lias l)een one of our mo.st successful procn-ams in the Los Aniiclr * Tity 
school district. , . 

The development o^ bibnirual, Inenltnra! ])ro/rr:rms has r'V'eiveil 
jrreat ein])ha.sis under title 1 of the ESFA Aet. Tlie l^ilinuntil.Ju- 
cultural approach has served greatly by ntilizinnf instruction i»> their 
home hu^^i'ua/i'e. and, therefore, eliniiiVatin/j: the fa\bne feeli-.ip- nnd 
establisbin<r n nice brid^re between their home hin^vna^re and the Ym<s] ish 
lau^ruaffc, utilized primntily in the schools. 

A^^ain. let me emphasize the parent awareness concept tlvit has 
been developed under title T. By participation in the proeesf^, parents 
have become better citizens, they realize their role in the society, and 



in. ija- cvaluutioH p:(h:h'sh in lillt- I. \vi- luli^Iit, h\ Lo- AuliJi*.-. 

Oil-, iii tl:t' I'iM'iy years tit](» I np tliVMU!jfli IWU, whcro \v(' ii:{<l 
tlif pi<mi*;niu it wus >nri :rl J'riii iy T hiiily. AVc Jiad mixed out( (Mju-> froiu 
the iTJo.-U \ :i i*u>ly of inurj ;nh'nt «<-.Hij»onrMt s. 

r>**iriiiniinr in xiw ^^n-aivi ]>]ins(', tli>trirT- :nul tiu^ State 

(]('j.Mrri]it>j!r of (^diK'iitioiJ, in -(^uivlji^j^jf for the invt utiliiiation of fuiuLs 
lUiil lii loijkiii^ ov«»r tlit* HUiMvsrf of pi"o<:i-ain.-. for,ii<l xlrM title I j)ro- 
;:r;Miir. sratc\vi(|(.. ^\■\t]\ tiM' I>ivt ovjluatioji rostiltr^ utiii/ml :i inlniiuum 
u\' s:;ou of r^nppoi-t ]nM" cliil.L 

Tlic State ]>(M)a ]ti jKMit (li<l i'liaiiirc tlio Stato irui<leliiu-> and ho 'ac 
Ituve Lad a foiicenl ration of ell'ort phase siuee liMil*. This lias Wi to 
iiioi-e positive results. 'J'hero lias Ixvn steady pi*oi: ix-ss. It is not as 
<r^»o(K in tei-jns of just ])\\\v arad^'niir aeliievenients/as ;uiv of ns would 
like, hut we fe.»l eoidident tliat this is the Avay to ;^o and that as we 
ju-ore.'d* Ml* hav<» had ^ years oT this thi-ust. all the ]M'ol)lenis liavo been 
ironed out and we exjx-ct the aradeniie acliievenient to bo even belter 
than the iiniu'oveineiit tJiat we ha vo had. 

In our s<»c()n<hiry ])i'o.irr;nns. nearly r>.000 pupilj; have had a con- 
sistent trend of increased aehievenient. TJie title I j^econdarv students 
l]aveo\useor<Ml eoniparabh* noniith* J yomifrsters. 

Ainouir the 1J)()0 non])nblic sr'bool ))u])ihs, over GO percent of tlie 
l^articipinits liavc obtaiiu»d the ohjertives of over 1 inontli train i^or 1 
tnorith of insti'uction in matlieniatics. 

Siirnineant grains hnve been fouiul in the preschool pro;:*i-ani iind in 
the Kntilish as a secoiul lanirua*:^^ ])i-(}^-i-anis. 

\Ve also have under State mamlate suppoitive components, auxibaiy 
services, inter^rroup i-elations, parent involvement, and .-itatf develof)- 
ment. Evahintioii data indicate that counselin^r* nud diajrnosis, aiul 
ivforral for health prol)1ems have been tlie snaip auxiliary services 
coniDoncnt. The absentee i-ate has been ivduccd, as i mentiom-d earliiu*, 
])y the nfilization of pnpil service and iitt(»nda nee otiirers. In intei-^rronp 
relations, wo hav;* a pi-oirram in Los Anireles we call I'lK, ])ro,*.n*;nn for 
:i^t(»r'c]dtui al ocbjcation. This has been, a;j:ain, one of (ho inos/ success- 
fnl pro<ri-ams. In it avo utilize ])npils from diiVoront cultural, ethnic 
i)ackiironndK, and under the unit ai)])roach of study, have an academic 
ujiit of study, Avhei-e tlioy Avork ton:cther throu^jhon't the year. AVe have 
found that this has tended to i-ednce the linguistic, sociab and racial 
isolation of students. 

l^irojit invoh'cment has provided many opx)Ortnnitios as I have 
mentioned, i-epeatedly. It one of onr key factors in increasinir their 
knowledn:e of the tit!»» I pi'on-rams and, of course, their J'olc as ])j7rtners 
ni th.c education ]n'ocoss of tlieii' youn*:'Sters, 

Stair devclojnnent activities ha ve been diverse in tvpc and fre- 
CfUency. 

^lneh of the suctvHs has been ohiained by utili/juir the ]M'er relatiou- 
shij^s in terms of leadership coin])onents for the service pi'o;jrrams. 

At tlie recjuest and with the coopcrntion of the State department of 
edu^'ation, we June established a special research unit, wdiich will be 
j^eokinu- aiiswei's foi' the dillicult questions that you and we have con- 
sistently asked. For instance, what are the essential elements of a suc- 
cessful program? 
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r\>tr!ii-; ill •liihMt'nr <-lar<PHmir with riie >;niu* ;Li:r:itU* it'Vi'l ^ 

^^*:l:^t :in' tlu' riiina^-tnisl (»f iioiizlilK^rini: s-IkmiIs \vli(»>4' rrn<us 
<lata liMii* :iTi' r<Miij»:n-al»ility ami Ti'.^t .<co!i«s :ue >i;::iiliraMli\- iiii*- 

frri'iil TiMHii <*af}t ot lirr r 

With this iH-srairli nrvnnp w Iiojm* to fiinl un<\voi*s I'oi* ihor^c* aii«l 
niuiiv othtT (jiu-Mions. 

1 i oultl ifn on anil on. l»ut now let njc tinn to Th<* .<i*r4)n(l tlii usa of 
iiiv fomnn'Mlr:. liow to aiiu*n<l cuii'i'iit h*L^irhitioii. 

I ^}M'akin•i• to yon as a lii'h^ n^soun.v person, oik* who lias to take 
tlic la>v. rriiiihit'.oiis. *rui(lelines. niantl:it<'S. ct cvti*ra. niul tiiiii tlu-ni 
into a ii\ iiiif title I ino'rnnn. ^vith the assistam-o of luy stall'. 

*riifs«' pio|M)SC<l fhan;r(*s h:\yo IhH'H siiiigcstiul hy our stall*, pi iiirijials, 
aiitl a(l\ isor\ roinisfls and ti*:i<*lK'rs. 

\\ r m-a\\\ <lon*t know if tlioy <*:ni he part of lojiislalion. lint they do 
in<lirati* i)rol)lcni areas foi* ns :ur.i we IVl'I that yon should be awaro of 

In or<lfr to be more v^jfective. Los Anirt-les title I staff sujiri^ests th(v<e 
items : 

Lonir-trnn fniidiu;:, niiiiinruui of r> years for tlie title I pro«rrain, 
'I'liis is vital for i>lannin.ir and iini»leinentation. There is too nnieh nii- 
t 'rtaiiitv in tlip vear-to-vear npplicatjon and i)ro^rram development, 
^ f Jiave fouiul it extreiiielv iiietlirient iw.d repetitioas to <ro thron<rli 
tiie pro^vss of ai)plyin- yearly. It is quite a lon.ir. len^rthy proee.ss uud 
there is a lot of invoh t* inent" in stall', scliools. parent.s, and State de- 
])artment peoi)le. We ntK»d as.<nran<*es that the sehools can do a better 
job of Ion.ir-ran*.^e planiiiuir if they have a speeilied Icnirth of tin in- 
volvi'd. 

Allot hiM* would be ne\il)ilitv ij) the criteria for the selection 
of tariret schools. Thi^s irs a must for districts that have larjro eoneen- 
tratitH^s of variour^ etiinic irronps sucli as we ttnd in I^s An«reles ainonn: 
the low-inrome fan?ili(^s. For example, it is fairly diflioiilt to estublisli 
the ])ovcrty level condition of :Mcxicaii-.Vn»ei'icans if aid to families 
with di^iKMi'dent children is the only soui'ee data. 

We. in (^tliiornia and Los Aiiirelcs, have faced this year tlie haiidi- 
ea]7 tliat the ce^^sus data has not been available to us and this, a,L^ain, 
])ei* rcirnhitions of tlu* other pi ime .source dat:^ has invscnted problems. 
AVc tliink i^erhap. 'loxlbilitv in ideiitificatiou could be worked out. 

Another item von ini^ht want to consider is fuU fnndin<r for title I 
l^rotrrams. CuiTcntly we receive approximately 40 percr^nt of the re- 
quired need. 

diairmaii Pkukiks. "Wljat percent? 

Dr. Antox. About 40 percent. We nnist seek to meet tiie needs of 
everv cli*rible child. ^ i i 

Abain. ])ro;vram pbinnin^ for pha,sin<? ni or iihnsinj:^ out of schools 
is a problem. It is too dramatic an edr»cational loss to cut otf fands 
totallv as schools aie ranked on elipbility on a yearly basis. A o-year 
proiri-am thrust and fnll fuMdinir wouUl (eliminate this problem. 

T'rban scliool districts shoM^id have aii ui*l)na factor. Urban .scliool 
districts certainlv have unique i)robleins. AVe feel that there should be 
llexibilitv in the 'regulations that would cov^»r urban, situations as well 
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ti< rl^' I'UJ.^- ^ir!!:i^iolls dui], of ^ otn-s*-, triie snimrhniu l)of:nis4* thv<o nre 
thi-'-f irilfci-fut roiu'(»?jti-;irinns that liavo unique luvds. 

d(*niic iioo<I^ (if ])uj>i|r=; in tbr iilontificMl tririrot 5=<-]irk>]s. df t^h' il;ni- 
f;ir(» in th(* flaiiiro* of rvs;<'<rrtvir:itii?ir title I \n\uvj[T^. ri::<-k- 
iii;.^ ]aI»olini/, ^v]^!U^A-(»r. w iro into the j>ro<-os?;'of <l('-:eiri,»,^^;,T idu. 

luive to :nM:vss oiu-^^'lvo? r<; tlii^ l>ocnus<* the whole tiinisf of the 
title ! protrnun i-^ in nusiini/inir impil ju-lueYeineiit in the lov.-- 
in<'oine nrcM< and it wnlfl Ik* en<?nn<rered if wo resc'<rre<rare :is '.\e de- 
sc^;rn^iriite. So w Iiave to really luldres? onrs<'lvei? to I'viri?^l:itive input 
tlie input of ?eliool jK»opie ami prirems. 

rnlt'in-:!!]! ]ioritni.v of the vninisrstei*?^ should <-ertrnnh; W ii pan the 
title I '(!Mluie; -r^nKil ])roeess !)(v-tn?e we :tll know thnt ho-v a pnpil feel.-^ 
al>ont himself is n k'v' determinant in In.'^ stvkin^ nehieA*enuMit. Oftni 
\v<' find this nets :»s « key thnt e:ni iniloek the neadeniie hirriiM-. We 
can do this witlionf dihitin^r tlio Jimin ol)ieetivep. utilizinir it a? a tool. 

You should consider the possihility of Federal funds for School 
bnildin^rs. "\Ve ])elieve this slio'.dd be separute fnndin*r from title I, hnt 
I think this rijerits er)nsi(leration. The scliool F(MhM':il l>nihiin<r pro- 
frram rouhl he focused on tar<ret f^-hools oidy as necsleih The ])roirnnn 
conld be vastly improved if facilities were hnilt as ne<'ded, airaiii to 
implement tlic procfi-am- 

All in all, we think title I lias a jwsitive impiiet on s<'lioo] districts. 
It has enabled a ^rr'oat deal of loadeii^hip te* emerge an.d \y^^ t)imU It 
5;1ioiild rontinne. "We liave six>ken in a ]>ositive manner Kv-a:}se tliP 
title T pro^nim in r>os Anjrtdes has macle positive, i-eeo£>tii7,able and 
eluvtne nr-;*^ of the FiMlem] funds nn<i we a*:aiii extend a;: iii\ Itati4>n 
to visiir the title I sehools in Los Anjn^les Invansc* we know thnt is e hem 
the :«enf)ins. 

Thank you, 

Lttas. As ^Fr, Anton has sn?r<rested, tlie district is in support of 
extension of tlie pi-o^ri-am. \Vc feel it is workin^^ vre feci, in a tiM*npoi:;d 
f^ensf'. that we niv ont in the middh- of thr stiTam. We aiv ^oiuir to 
reaeh the other side. We are vei-y rmieli eoneei'ued about eh;nH:in<r 
horses in tlie middlr of the stream w*^ study pi-oposed lepslation 

and \yc soe how it mi^rht a fleet nnr enri eut efforts. 

Of eonm\ as neM- lecrislntion in this sn'oa is put forth, we aie inter- 
ested in fiindiujnr, not only the nmonuts of dollai-s ai)propri:ited, l,ut 
tlie manner and deli',erv system used in the loc^d disti'ict, Jlecanse of 
onr ^rnidoliues in the State of Talifoi-nia wh.i*i'e w<^ are iruidclinod at 
^^00 above enia-ent reinilai" ])roij:ram efloiit .tluv fnndinir of om- pm<rrain 
is very eomplex and it is intej-twined with State financinjr of sehools. 

In CaJifoniia, our State le^fishiture has been most liesitniit to leiris- 
late i-efoi^m measures for the system bv wliieli we finanee oui- soliools 
in the State. Serrano and a property tax reform that is o*^ our ballot 
ri^rht no\v are probably two of the reasons for tliis liesitanev*. For tliis 
reason, ^Vfr. McMnllcn. director of our hud<ret, has assimilated some 
thoughts ill terms of a deUvery system that misflit eomjiensr.te for some 
of these ))roh]ems. Mi*, ^^e^^nllen. 

Mr. Mr?[rr.r.Kx, TJnink yon. Good morninfr, I run Georco ^le^Vrnllen. 
biKlcret director. Los Anjjeles City Schools, sinei Se[)tembei of 10(;4, 
I ;nn lumored today tliat I huv<' the opportnnitv ».o,shaix^ mv thondits 
w-itli yon. 



TIk toj)if of tliis ijioviingstvinsto l>e unique, and I uiu suivihe unAi- 
t:i;ri' of tht)u<rhts in v<Mir niind is us vivid as in niine as we fcKu^ one 
ii<\n^ x of tlitM-onii)U'\iHosof t'dui-ation:il finant-i-. The liusliOi? ot" thou^irljt 
rliui rniild MihiTie i^in^ro tliVoiiHrl, mauy siK»<-tnniif=^: Serrano versus 
I'rlest. C't|u:i] ^-(Uleatiallal opportunity, interstate fin:<UiMn:r. ^utnistnte 
lih^jurliivr, iiitrnd^-'ii ict fiuuiv-injr, locii'l control, Statv »-o.nln?l Fedenil 
<-ont:v)l, inlljitio' zero }K)i»nl;iti(»n LTowtlu Diutruosis of tlijs pmblem 
hns Ihh'Ii puhliei/^'d thn)u«r]»out the k-ii^rtJi uiid hmidtli of the Nalion, 
Iruiii t)ie Standard Ilesi^in-l! institute rc^ihirt, the :MKV)hen reixnt, 
rqK)i-t wit '^y i-ejx^it. of noneduaitionaN*ciuuni?^:?ioas. tusk foreer. [xii>ers 
insiiu- aii<l owtsid^r (if (Mln.-it)<»na] <'irvh-s. All have foc-usi^d on a sinde 
r<>iu'hisi(.n. Thf fiaunM)f thi:- Nation in it? f<hi<:ational institutions, 
-Mid t.. ii'.--iv the* sjh-ri'ss t)f tliese iiistitiitious will n^juire the exp^'udi- 
iiiiv of ;id''ltio-:al ajjd massive amounts of money. 

Tiie ( oiiuivss ami vou. -out iemeii. particularly have Ikh'U the leaders 
in the ]K-;riuuiji;r ivspons^- io this prohlem. Hut fit)m this niontap* of 
<-oniiiiirIed thoughts, one basic t?*utli enier^res. We sntr<M- from ^vh^d I 
rail h^ ^itatioIl funding:. The i)henomeuon of hesitation fundin<r devel- 
ops iuM-ause evervonc realizes that methods of hnauein^r education in 
the Tuited States must he dnistieallv changed in order to lueet our 
commitments to the future of the Nation, preparation of our youth lor 

adulthood. , , ^, • 1 - 

There is hesitation on the pa it of the Iwal eh'ctorate. There is hesi- 
tation on tlie part of tlie State le«rislat(»rs. There is hesitation oi; the 
pnit of the Federal Goveinmen.t to continue the flow of it ids to t.ie 
('(hirarit>ual institutions of this country ait a level that doesn't result m 
it traumatic shm-k to tin* e<hicational proress. 

Thi-^ shock develo])S i>ecause specific laws terniinat<\or certain appro- 
priations terminate in law, and it foHows that theiv is no 'marantee 
tliat the pro^rram and <u- the funding? will c<mtiiuu». 1 lie hud^^et ])lau- 
nin- process'rwpiires that proirniins Imdropped, all involved personnel 
he terminated and or transferred at the expc'iisc of other i»ersomie. in 
oth.M- pro;rrams. And re;Lndarly, llMi-hour (hvismus update tlie 
law. api-Topriate the fuT.ds to continue the pro^rrams. ami a massive 
shift in rehirinjr of personnel takes place at the local leveL 

Wliile adiihs mav be able to cope with this situatioiu there )s no way 
to Tocasure the elTei-ts of tliistvi)o of shock on the children in tlie pro- 
trrams. TTcsitatioii fiindini^, them produces the chai-acteristic triiilc 
hijid tliat most school districts find themselves in today. Startui>, stoi>. 
4artnp airain. This bind in a silent wav is takiu^^ its toll and inevi- 
tably, if contimitHh will reduce tbf, quality of education for younn: 
pcople.^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ forward fundinjr for educational stabiliza- 
tion. For thc'^past S vcars, T have served as bud^i-et director ftu* Los 
Anii'ch'S City Schools. For the i)ast 4 years, l)eeanse of the hnancial 
bind and the laws troverniiijr the layoff of pei-soimeb it liar been iny 
unpleasant <hitv to advise the superintendent a id statY that notifieatjon 
of pers(mncl ir/the ina«ruitude of L500 to 3.000 employees must he acted 
upon for termination in order to live within the financial resoiu'ces 
availahh' to ihe district foi' the next fiscal y.-ar. i . i -n 

{^nimlativelv, this has had but one effett. to destroy morale, to kill 
incenti-e. and'to still inspiration, the basic ingredients of siiccess ni 
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nnr Xruiwu. we |,:n-t rTj<hiiiz(. tlu' (Mlu.-atiuiiai iii>r ijniio];- .ni.! ih.Ti 

>tl-i'! lift Ik -11 t iu'ltl. 

'J'Ins Tli/Mi;rlji ivlrut^s iiioH' iiujM^nniuly to ihinn.v tlinn :ni\ Mfln^r 
n>-u'<-i of i!k' iiKtinuion at thi- nai'tirn'hir riiiif, for it i> liu '.-^inij-Io 
tvulh Th:a fluids for i-(iur;uion Imiv oiilv two Tliinir-: M;nii't>v ;.r -iml 
iiiuit-rials. " ^ ^ 

I Uiyi' yoii To Ix-rri]) >t i<Mi pnht'rs, now tnr M>r!ow-' 

<-o!jiijjitHH'ijt To tin' fjitiniv, U'^rin now :;'yt'ar forv.ai.I fujidin- .^f 
fc(i<'r,iliy .-ulf>i<li/.<Mi r;Uj-:r'<,iirMl trnnirs in aid. Pn-^ni, „,,^v :\-\vm' i'ui- 
wAVi] JiiiHliii--of If iri<- 1. ^ 

\Vv liiHrt lurikt' cvciy t^jfoit to staKrlizo fiu.-in.-ts f<»r f-<li|.-:it i^rj v 
that aijy tnnisit ion to iirw forimilas to tiiuinci' o<hirai i<in in tii*' Tiiitril 
Statt's wjll not Ifavf in it^ wahf tlio dostrurtioii of tlu- iHhirntioii f<u- 
a <:('in»i';Jt km: of yontli. 

St jilnlizatioii of linanr^^s will t^rovith- a <'oiitinirnni of s.-h/ w»l disti i-t 
pn-MMincl and a susti-naiKr of tjir Icsnniiuir i-n . jnMinicni. j ;nii <mv 
('oripvss IS aware, us I am. thnt title 1 hn'r^ neveV ixvii fiillv fnndtML 
IlJivin^r HiciititiiMl a Jiatioual L^oal an<} olijcctivcs. to nicest th-.' <roal ir 
.s'enis stniiiirt. that don't fnlly attempt* t;i ^'ai-i*v them out. 

II(M-(» is a simple tahle sh.ov\ in;: the munlKM* of el*iirii)j(. pupils in lyos 
An^reles, and the lunmlwr of partieipaiits in title I. This talile shows 
two stones. Trhaii eenters. and Los Aii;»vles is no exeeptioii, (jonhle 
every .1 years tlie inunf^vr <»f pnpils from lioiiu's <d* low s<M io-»'i-ononiir 
])aeU<rroni d. and wc are only im^etin^ir hnlf of onr re^sponsihilitit'S 
to tiiesr yoiin<r |)eople in terms of the eti'oits (»f title T. 

Wi' an- all answerai>le lo the other half. The California h-rjslature 
h:!fs ivsp<nided to this national hv pr^^vidin^r fnndinL^-^for two 

proirr:Hns, the n'dnrTi.(Hi of the ]»upil-ti-nr!ier • io in the innen-itv and 
sjH'rinl readnijLT teaeluMv f<ir pupils of low readino' ^ainlitv.. 

The I>os Aiip'les Hoard of Kdneation has . .'SjKMKied liv fnndinir its 
own. ••Imieirity Pn<'ka^^e" of M<lditionjil <ea< hina^ jMisitions a nd instruc- 
tional material for these yonn;sr^^tei-H. With ;dl of these ennipimienta rv 
eliorJs. It heeoin(;s even more, eritiejil that all fnndinjr hcconie staMe. 

Also. It IS rntiral that we all keej) upperniost in onr mind tin* fart 
that il past t lends eontinne,. we must oxjH'et that <leinands on the<e 
kinds of protrramsin the rnvat nrhan <vnter.s (d' this Nation will d<inhle 
in the next a years jnst to maintain our current ell'orts. 

I have nttached |o this statement a o;raj)h which sets foith the allo- 
cation of niJinpower in r^)s Aiifrfles for title I for several veais This 
^rraph tells a story of our eirort^ to lielp pooj^lo thioncrh this ])ro"-rain. 
N4>t only the yonn<r peo])lo in their odnratiDiial etl'oi'ts. hut the not so 
yoim^LT people wlio are findinnr ncxv ]h}\h- in lielpiiiir these voiimr people 
find their M.y and louvn. * ^ 

Th- dir(»ct revolvement of ^reat mimhers is hcirinuin^^ its pavolV to 
the fiiiure, and once /^rained hv tlie dii^d is never lost. I nrirt* this i-om- 
miltee to ^nvo special thouoht'to the jvrohlem lof hesitation fimdin<r and 
the stjihily.atiou of f urging, especially thron^rh tliis period of ehan-e 
m educational hnaiico. 

Thrvnk you, Mr. (^hainnan. I know that vou and the otlier Conore^'^- 
men linve fou-ht vifrorously on behalf of oducutiou ami luv st:iitrineiit 
today IS m support of that eflort. 

Dr. Luc-AS. On beJialf of the district, then, ifr. Chairmam I wonhl 



o\r-*i»>ii»:i uf ih'* KlrHi'-TiiNry. St *-* 'i.tl:* ry A*-*, t't]-- 

j'ntijn* yr.Mi s. 

nnp ili-l rid :nhi know i !i;it jiupii-. -r.i t"', nip] <'n.uti!i7iil ^■ r» ;'i;y 

S1|Ji|»,;>n you !!1 \ II*:-, -lu inl Ifliily \m •j.h-T \ if T " r; M rt' 

liny. 

^vill lia\ <' -<*vcr:il <p!('st ions. 

Fii>t. Irt iiiv rnuipliiiicnr tlii^ ^lisi in^ui>]u*<l V<vh r n \ t t v 

n'prcHMitutivi* tiri»* in W:^r^hiiiirtM:i in >tr. ^Vili^t^ H<* is ;tl\\:iy- 
Inwkiiii:- iifUM' your iiMt^n^t^ iiy ii^:; i«» tjiiTjtin **ryi liin;ur jiili' 
f'>r I \iv lii^'.it SiMtc of < ':i!ifnniia. 

Let nic :isk tlio ]):!iu*l in rot)ii,«rt ion with tlu* hnsiiiir jUMitlt'}., ?k:n 
\ oil h:i\(» out tluMf. ill \ \v\\' of tlu* **oint oiilci <»rdtM in;i* inl'»;irMT ion. 
lit>\v is \ it !(' 1 wu uit'y woi'kinir ( 

Is ii followinu: tliost* stiukMits, thos',* invdy yoiuiiistors tJint :im* 
fifvl. A)r is it rfin;ii]iiii<r in th*>s<' ;iiuMl<v na tions, av just hnw is thi> i>rol>- 
Iciu \voi-kiii<r out how is iiiK' I inon»'y hi- i nix utili/<**l in arcoiMlrihrc 
w ith th*' ruliji^rof tlio Olli^-e of luluralion ;nnl th»» Sl;Mo ilo|):n tiiK'ni of 
education ( 

We :irc trying to correct all situations whon* tliey ne<*d to be 
corivotc-^l. 

I k/K)W you have a serioirs jirohlcni out there, hut tv^ nn\ tf*l] th<» 
conuuittiH* liow it is v.orkinjr. 

Dr. I^rr.vs. I thiuk theiv are two n^i]>tvts to that. >[r. ( Muunnnn. 

< h\i* ]< ou:* inter^Toup illations foinpoupnt of titlo I, and 1 wouM 
like to ask Mr. Anton to ivspoiul ou ilu' <l(^liA*e?!*y >yst(Mn we aro n>iiiir 
for finnls. 

( Jiainnan Pkkkixs. Go aliead and iv?^|>osid, ^^r. Anton. 
I>r. Amon. Vi'c are utilizing the eoneopt of foDow in^ ^h<* cliiM— 
Chainnan Pkisicixs. I diiln't that statement. Talk a littlo 1<iu<1im-. 
Dr. An row Wo are utilizinpr tlie coiK'(')>t of followin<r tin' y<jun«j>t('i' 
with title I porvices as he moves from tlie ^rlietto schooh 

( 'hairuian Pkijkins. The nion(\v follows t Ik* rhild, in other wo] i^s t 
I )r. A NTox. Ki^rlit, in terms of services. 
We ha\ (' :i two-pron<^ ])V in. 

One. where tlio lunnhcrs of yonn^stei's are so small that a coi *M'nt i-a- 
tion of dollar suppoit does not allow for a pi*o<rram to he develojx d, for 
<'xample. if a school is lve(»i^•in^ lesn clum "20 y^)iin^st<'rs, we ha\<* a 
pro*rram that is phmned and coordinated centrally as ith rcsnunvs that 
<-onsist of uuiterials for ihv riM'eivinjr school, and inservice traininjr for 
th(^ teachers in nnderstandinir how to deal with the youngsters tliev re- 
ceive. Tf the receiving school, and this is the m;jjority of tlunn, receives 
luotv than -JO youngsters, we Jiave them mostly receivin^j:, oh. anywInM-e 
from (>0 to 100, so tlu t tliore is a fairly lariije coneeJitration of pupils 
con)jn<i- in from tho ghetto school^ then we have a pro«rnun coordinator 
that assists a^ain, the parents of those jonngsters are in that advisory 
School, in the new school. 

They do develop a prof^ram in conjiniction witli tlie s< ])Ool stalf at 
tliat paiticnlar level. 



ISO 

Dr. An h.n. Ki-hT. 

< It;*: t ]*i:i:kins. 'T:jVf you ^Mvn nlili T<> f\ uliiiiU' tlu* irsuits oh- 

' from ntl,- I cxpvn^liTun's in yt^'r -irv vntly t 
Dr. A.:<!<»\'. 1 Mh.sorrv. I <liil:i"ii ^* t liv •!iH*>ti<iij. 

Cli.iii-Hi.lTi I*ki;kiNs. ILtvr you Kim^m to i'V;jlli:ito ili.* ii;'--ii]t n'»- 

i :>i'.u*'l f I oui t itlr I ( \ jM'Dilit i;t\*s in \ <)im* :n\';i ? 

( it :i!an Pkiiki n-*. <iivc* s<iiiu»l liiii:^- :il><»ut the n'snlls i'r*i]'\ \nur 
:!^n::t t')US, 

I Jr. AvTMX. Li't r.H* tuni it o\cv to Mr. Pos;i, w]io is i>ur lunn in 

I>r, TNka. Well, in »<*i*!tiS *»r (mmIiimI ion. !Vrr, rimirninn — I jnn John 
]*r)S:j . ly. M^--;is'!'rMit ili*- or <»f 1 'n* r4'»n:'"i»t rniO T';\':i'n:;tio?i 

Hrniiflj of the Los Aniri'h's City srhtK>]s~ (lie juitun' of tl''- cviiluiil ion 
takor^ t WO forms ; 

0:h\ stnmlardizoil tostinir ^Ji roruliii^r t\i\t]\uioth\ ;nn! 
cumulation of data in the v:^rious coni|>oiu*nts that :uv ixHinin^l in tin* 
|>ro:iT:un. ooriii^nu nts t'lat Dr, Lucas has mcntion^^d. iv.torp oup ri'la- 
tio*)-;. :fu\!]j:My Si'r\ i.M'S. paivnt pai-ticiMnt i<»n, :uu{ stalf *h*\<'1o|)n;fnt. 

Thf )T-)j]t< of th»» strindanli/ctl tcstiti^r and ivitdin*r hav<' Ihumi 
rathe:* stra^ly '*(;r thr ]:\<t •_* years, stva'lv in th<' sers( th«t tlii'V ari» not 
ont<r;Mn1ii^ . t]ic\ :nv not <lr:nnatir::r]y diir<'iv!it. Th.cy an» rotj^lsN'iit 
:\i\t\ In thi* !iirvio'*i*> thccasi'S. oni* schools ;>ro nuHtin>:f t lu- o!)i<'<-t i\ ( s 
set tif e\'-i'odin;r — of r:^tl:cr.of app;*o;b ITniir a month's <rain fora month 
Hi ii:-; Viit't ion. 

In .nithnirtiy. Ijowcver. the students do a little bit iK^ter and the 
iiritlinietic achievonient exceeds tlie ol>je<lives in nearly a!) the -rrath* 
lev-Is. 

We have some soft spots hut then we have sojno hi^hliirht«. also. 
()!ir iiiphliuhts seem to l,v at tlie preschool and /iradc one lev(M as u'ell 
:»s tlu' nppi'r primai'y grades, four. live. an<l six. witli our st'rondarv 
pupils, uonpu!>lie sehool pupils, and our En<rlish as a second laniiiui<re, 
as yiv. Anton said. 

Chtiii ujan Pkkktns. Talk just a litlle louder. 

Di*. PosA, In summary, tlie i)ro<Lrre.-:s lias Ikm h steady. Not dnnnati- 
rallv sen^^ational. hut steady pro'rress^and we ihink we lui ve lK*eti huihl- 
\uiX a hase which in time will show^ the fidl elTocts, and T think time 
is thv answer to the fiill etTocts of tlie title T pro;xrnm in aeliicvemont. 

('h;ii:n)an Pkkkixs. Do you know of any )>ett<?r way to provide 
(junlity edueation for tlie yotm<rstcr in tho irhotto, ehihh'en in elemen- 
tary-seconduiT schools in the jirhetto ai*eus. and the sclmolehlldren 
that ntvd it most, any hottor.way than throu^rh title I? 

l^.'t 'ne ask your advice alon<rthat line. 
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ii'i>ovi,(.V(. 1,1,.;, in.MutMMoMlW , ' , ^''^ ''"-^inv 

factors. !,s 1 iii.Mitiu.i.Ml wr M -^"<l I t'^"!'^ t'-'t one of tlie kfy 

f.uulin- o^•er a u^^^;^'"'^f "'^ ""^^ tiicn certainly full 

JrKHliiic^.lti,,',Ksc„ route ^''"^ ^'"'^ '"'^ ^"'^ "'"'^-^ progi^am 

it yoSHlS;^? "IS.^^^^ -'-I' of -heM.er you consi.ler 

)] T. r -^'"Vr --iJong tliat line?' 

i.s to meet ti.c 1^3 0^? ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

clistriet, as hm^^Ttt f imS?lu f.f low-income youth in our 

evaluate the overall effort Tt wm,T^ t -l" ""^J" ^ood stead wlien m-g 
concept taroet^tS pm^Sam Theol w^i^f categorical aid 

tiic taro-et is not go n °fo Mt the S ?5 ''/^'^ T""'"' "PPi"^ching 
Ijcgin and I think Avro-cHnl wLf 1^^^ "/r Nx"?, 'j^^ore wo 

and the nu,ra]e of CHul.^ops concerned about, 

George coiild you add to that? 

-Ml'. Jlt-AIiTLUKN-. Thank vnn Mr- ru„- 

mind ;,;;'''L!;ts ,s,iL°oj a- ,ir;;;r^^^^ i" 

.S •.."S;S'LLS„;) ;sL^^^^ 



programs, staflin^r e()iii])]onK-ii1s, stafi' devi-loniiu-nf •.,„! t, ,;, ; 

if ™ »nti„.j^;'3i',-r;'.» R,-„';,^i 

A ow, do you agree with tliat ap]3roa(;hi« ' 
Cliainnaii Perkixs. We don't Jiear you. 
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:i.lvantn<re of other tl,:,,, p„l,lio schools. .-ukI this mouIcI the , in 
turn ..„,,1 to strength.-,, th- varioty o[ ojni.ns uvMo to tiu- e 
hul tins <10PS not a.ldross itsolf cliio.tly to the fovm of tl. j 

he another .•o.isi<l,>rut,on, and us m.uo to ^rn,,s ^viti, s, 1 i, . ih^ 

h<- ...atchod off afflunst w<,nld yon rather hav,,. a ta^ ere lit vc-S n^ 
a inll fundn.g of title I although I nnderstand the p ri e p] . 1 t 
there ,s only ..dollars m the F.-deral treas.ny. This I nn ler.sta' u I t 

iS::^':^:^:::;;:^: "'-^ ""^'^-^^ -""-"•^>^- on-tf,af, 

ClKurman P^kin-s. Does anyl.ody else want to eonnnent on that ^' 
br LxT.-^Ns. nell, I nKl><.,ted that there ar<. over :}.(;0() noni'n lie 
.<-lu.o paitunpants ,n our title I program, a .small ])er,vnta r • f , 
overall oli^nh e stnuents that we are'ahle 'to .ovy.ll IcnoV^ t ee s 
at tn s ,nn:.l.er nngh , rise a httle hit, there .night be more stndent; 
1 e nnnpnbhc sehools. I think a posiriv., spiimil' from that ould 
e n answer t^o those of onr <.,t./,ens who wonhl like to iiu-reaPe he 
alternat ve methods by winch their children are cdnrated. 

tlu. -^ ,? Y"'T-/''°' <^'^,'-^i™'i», in di.'ect resj.onse, I think 
, .0 one^kind of an answer that wc wonld i;ive in enns of k" o 

,i n'-'f" /''? "»"«>^' >''"'^ of response tlmt would be more a C 
pv riate for higher edncation. I think there is a clear <listi, etion ' 

( lia.rman P.unaxs. Well, wonld yon favor an amendmen ^o the 
Klemen ary and Secondary Edncation Act wind, wonkl «'narantee 
n s hool district 80 percent of the ].revio„s year's title l^f ,tn s if 
Congrass were late ni appropriating fnnds for title I? ITow do von 
ieel abmit an amendment along that line » .^on 
tn «f ;;""/f.vy«" J"^ve snggested ?> years advance funding in o,<ler 
to gne s abihtv to the j.rogram and I agree with yon. Birt in s 5i 
of evcrvthing l^^iat we can pos.sibly do lien^, I jnst doubt that com n " 
«bont. m the foreseeable Intnre. iJut, if we do get somethin" l y 
amendment to ESEA that wonld ^niarantee a ""chool 
district bO percent, or maybe that percentage figure is not ri.rht of 
vl.at you received the previous yeir to gi^•''e .some limited . tabil itv 
hou would you feel about an amendment of that tvpe? ^^'^"""^ , 

Dr. LrcAs. I thmk Mr. McMullcn, as he plans the budget for "the 
c,,sniug yea,-, would be most ,,]eased with tile fact that any pScen ! 
age jscom,ng,n which he could plan on. P^'-eiit 

-Air. .MrMtTixi:x. That is right. I think this goes to the heart of it 
li e , deal won d be 3 years. The reason for the 3 yea,s is tech"iic.i 

lashion with the most effective-, utilization of fundiu^'- 
Kiglit now, yon take the balance of 1 year ajid apply it to the 

nW^7nvo?r^''''^iV^^^ -'""-i^'"^ «-^P="i^i"» --^nd contniction taking 
ph.ce over ime. Kather, if you had 3-year funding, you wo,dd be 

ft o tbe t^"'"? ^ ^'f ""^f^^' ""^^ ^^^^^^^^ and ply 
It to the secondary forward, if yo,i had secondary fo,'ward. ^ 

-.nrUriiT ^'^^,^""^'^l»afcion of the "Tydings amendment" concept, 

obleSive ^ accomplished the 

VoiOK. Was that 80 percent level of full fundi,,"-? 
Uhairman Perkins. Money actually 
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rn')!,!;,.;);^;""^'' ^" •••■•'l ^" » ^voukl l,e al.out 

< 'h:i;i-iii;!ii 1'f.I!ktx.s. Tliat is uLout oorroct 

CliMin.iMn rKKKixs. Yi-stoi-tliiy, we were {„],1 (hat the .Mi.«suui-i St-.lo 
I>|-!.:.rtnK.nf ot J .lucatmn forl.ids contiiUH-l ritk- 1 .i, to ■ ihl, n 

-Nmv^ IS lius a ])roI.k-in in (':diforiiia. v.ud docs it moan (hat <o,iu- 

a.;;:ii;^i;,SiV;iJv';;;:it:^^;j.il[t^:i^^ -''i "-^^ ^-'-i^' 

( linii iiian Pkiikix.s. Yes. 

tli, V w.Vr.] ' r ' >"«>'-'^ "-lice thcv actnallv ontrea.l- 
(lit ^ ica 1 rlioniscdvfs out, ot tlic piojri aiiK and tlie pfloct w-.s th-^t lh 

i ro\v do voii feol ;iIoii<r Muit line ^ 

just in 100. -^"'"'I-'C' Juu<. i;>, c-lifriblc schools alone and we arc 

riiairniau P,Ki:Kix.q. Jnst in I'M] ? 
i\iv. AxTox. Yes, sir. 

of lack oi'J.md'i'''''''- '"•■^•'^'^ '^"'^^t ^"^"'^ ^l'^ is he. anse 

yoniiffstcrs. literally savetlicin ""^"'^'^ °" ^""1^ 

totS'^,;r"Se^on?toU'r^^^^^^^^ ^ '--^ 

accordance with t!he ^or^^^: ^ ^^^^^^ 
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(i<.'i.riNc-(| (-iiiivlivii. ti.is woiil.l n-<|iiiiv an luldii iuiiui Si^: , for 
J i-.M.A. :ii)<l thar is \vl,ai you ;m- -ni^iriv! iiiu- to tin- •..imniitoe 
IS III.- I;<vt. tiiiiT slioiii.l .Icsfi-vt; fo]. priodrv, uJld rliat '.!..■ (\.n-iv<^ 
SilDlild do. . .. ... 

^i.-. A,\- I<i.\. "^.'I'C. 

!',.,:.<i.vs. Ami y.u h-.^w fiii : Iht .<,,--ir...^trd t h.-,t v, .:)„i,i,! 

:'i'!'!-''i'n-if(. y<;i!>- m tidvaiirc 'm oi-di-r lor tii,. lo.:;i <d!; ■■••■■A 

:i.Ln-n<-::M^t<)do !),(• Lest jol. of nlatmiiP'- v,.-;.^;i,l,. / ' 

( r:;i;JviN->. A(]\ aiK e-d flilidiuir. 

. .nu'atu.nady d.nr.vod rlnhln.,. do you f.vl t hnt t],at s-i.ool Lh,,,i, 
U, aid,, (o ], an su])p]onK".itai-y educational opi,ortnnii for litK> 
1 Inldro;^ that may ailcct or invohr. nil .-l.ri.inM, in .-hool or 

SuX'cV.l i r /'-'""" --''"'i 
iiui.iiU (,c|ui-.;.„ rliddivii. wirliin thar .-ia.sroonj ' 

Mr. AxToN. Yt's. Sir: there ai:" eertain tJiiinrs tliat von .-aniiol <ei,- 

. ■! ti e", ''r'"T';'^^ «f d'^segre<.atinur-tho ^•oun..,;M!s, 

• ' h .>s the media h, hs, or the specialist teacher v:ov]6u- wirh tlie 
.•la>M<,<.-n, leaelHT and the aide, in ,he imitirular Htnatio„- 
tiv 'ie7c:i;.';;'' ^l'- .spe.-ial pnpil. .Urc-u-d a.- 

li.ni that to the di;.ib]c title I younfrster. n.ore speeiliealh ' 

( he is'.! .-!o * I", r'-^"-'-^^ -o-'^f of our s-hools. uhere 

. V u.'v if r ''^ l)i-oaK-<l„wn. there is such a fine line anvliou- that 
ti I n s 7 ^vere stoppmg over into g-enoral ai.l. in that par- 

Aeiy well-to-doareatliatdoesnoticallv need it 

is~it n!i' iv'.r '"1 ^!»''«'^''-'^ <■'(■•' '"Mirhhorhood school and it 

.n-.Hl.S;;int]K/!;Xrcir^ '>i-'^va„ta.ed as our 

.n.Sf in'rl.f.^u!-''''- f'l-^'''''' •'^'•'.iT.ireHted that the tide I au.end- 

f l d^^J, T iv^-Hlations and .irn-Jeliues hv th.e r.S. Olli.-c 

«7peration i^''"""'" M-Mnsition and inslilute 

^i:'n.ss:;L::;:;t^e^' 

in ■.mr,d'?i';T;.I':rh'''f ^^'''"^ ^ ^ .leserihe ir. a pha.sin^. 

< iH^ n M t f lo • tl , "'-^ <-oiinnitted in Los AnVeh«. to 

n cut \ , Vl J 'lovelopnient based on I.umI need< as<ess- 

<lo vn^\v fh" SS! of F V ^''i'^ ^'"^ '-^^-ndation. ],ande,l 



is: 



^.■.,..i.'»k™,, ;:;:r;ri:'™';' IV ^ = 

in w, if,i„jrtlioicfr..latio,rs tioi,., Jiould l,ave some say-so 



title T. ^ ''"-^ 'I'^P'-'^-'"! of tl.c .special honeflts of 



Do yen H'^ire witli rluit '. 

Mr. Ant< IN". Vfs: wo do. .Joiiii ' 

I'r. Vcs. 

-Mr. Axjc.v. Vc-: we do. AV,- liw.vo to <i.ii....iit tin- ^inn-. xou knr.-.y 
one vt-.u- rouia !u- .,u.t a H:iwTl„.,nc .-m-rt ov -.....„■ of tluVv ilii„..<' 
i>ur ;i n i,.- ,-..i,--i.-t.'iit .)•,■■•:■ M of lime tlu-n vm ,-:,n Ik-.u- iiicnv 

CliiuniiMn ■i''i:i;;aN-s. Do you Ix^lipvo ihnt title I should lie JMui-uavd 
fo provKk' tlKU ;u :iny rase wIkt.- il,c .Stare e'iur.nioii.-il n-rei,.- ••]- 
K'lre-s tlmt sti,-.i :,<re,K-y i< not a„tl,ori/.ivI b-.- l.-tw to provide l,,r the 
pnvate s.'liool elulfireu :w retpiired hy i'wjt'ioii 11 (;_]<): 

wJt-"', •''-'•"'""••y' i.n.vide tlie 0.ii,missi,„-.vr v.itU a 

fM I ;;'^> -li'-^'t s,;:,,,^,, I.v II:,. :.i,i,r,.lMi.-,te lew.I .„fi,-,.r of >m>. :„-v m.1 

On , hen. li,<. o.:,:>,.i>s.„.,er w„mI.1 th:.„ ,u r;ina- fer ll„. ,,n,vTN „n ,1 i 
s. r.M-es !<. such ,.„il,!«.n o,i ,„, e(juit;ll,U. .-uwl !Iie .-Kr ,f snr-I, ^orvieei tiii 

Ai-e yoti eon fronted M-itli tliat condition ? 

schords wnlun o,;r district. I think we arc involved in. wli„t, IV — 
J )r. AxTON. I' orty-tMjrlitrehool.s. 

l)v. Lrc-.\s. Forty-piglit seliool.s now. As I tin-ler.tan.l it vou :n-e 
saynifr ]f wo di.l not sorvc those children the Ofiieo of Kdt,o:,tion— 
i lie ( oiDmi-.'-ionrr would stq^ in. 

C'liairinau Pi:i;kixs. Yt>.s. 

Dr. r.iT.vs. Proi)ortion:;ro share 

Chain. i;ui Pki;kixs. Tf State law prevented it. l5nt the State law 
noo.siiot })i-ovent yon ni Ca!ifoi-nia ? 
Dr. LrcAC. Xo." 

rhaiinian PratKixf.-. F.oin servin<r tho.se children ? 
Dr. .\.xT.,x. Xo: in fact a.s wo mentioned wo have about an S-i-cr- 
font. involve::,ent. « porcen: of our popidation. tnrjrct population i« 
in tiio nonpublic schooLsvftem. 

riiairnan PrmuNs. One concluding: qncFtion now. Wliat in vonr 
o].inion s,ioul(. the Cono^re.ss^ do to inijirove i:ie (pialitv of elomentarv 
aii(r<oc(Huhtry odncation in this eonntrv to obtain the greatest results"' 
}\ e aie rrv^i^• to pet a con-onsns of o]i!nioii. We have <rot .'o inanv 
npiiuons and wo have not boon able to .solidify sontimeiit for tlip ]ja«t 
>oav or :io and v.c are <>:oin<»- to do onr best to jret n consi;nsu.s .--o we 
eun pttt somethin.ir to^etlier here, an elenu-ntair and socondarv edu- 
cation bill that ciiupopln.cos. ■ • 

Dr. Lrr.vs. Mr. Cliairr.'.an, I think those of u.s from Califoruin ini- 
nieanttely focns onr attention on the financing of public edtieation in 
onr vStato. It is ]u-obably because of the hi.«torv of problem^ wo have 
•ione throuirh ni the la?t 4 or r, years in torins of decroasinfr State in- 
put into the odticational K^-stem. 

Tl y^iti.plv nioaiifi that: liocaupo of nianv of the concoi>t5 that Mr 
AJo^rulion nas put forth, wo ai-o steadily fallin.'.'- behind. 

Onr PtalTs are boinji- depleted, oni' sclmol buildings are; dii-tv. they 
uood attentum. • ■ 

Toil are all 'Mvaro of the maudato of t1>o State sayinL' that our 
bn;ldnip mn.^t be earthnuake safo by 1075. Even with the State bond 
drive tnat was succe.^.sfully passed, we arc only able to take care of 
60 percent of that. 
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I.'i".V:-i.:iI>(T lu'l-c'ti.,;.-- 
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Y'ivpi>n this vi.n].. i.usi,;<:.-\; ,.h;.i ;;::r i 

of ..n- pl'v'iS' .h^ ' • ^'•ilin^ o,„. r.rur.;-. Tn n.-nw 

of Mou- i,I:,„(s- ' ^""^ ^on.fi.„d,on mo,K.vs for ri,o I.uil.li,,.. 

sroonda,,- schools i;uL.ri-,;;ri,v^ .V"'- .„,■ n,H] 

QnS'' '^'^ --"'f-' ■^PP-'an.-o ],..,... ...lav. 

Trn ^I'l---" — 

Or. M' -rV rv ^ t •*^l'l"-alp<l ? 



I';-'. ;;y • '^.:.':r;-t ,iav,.<,u-,nna hi. . ou.-opr of li.sitatinn f,,n li'n'.^ i , 

'^'11' '•'M'^'^''n•r/t,■..•.,.sl,lrJH.,^r:,n.of^^l^;f.-,n.il.. 
••V <. . ■■. r .,: ,iH. K.wuM ni.M.tu.<r tlu- S..rr«..o proLI,.,,.. 1-ut :,s of 

■'■I' " '" ^ fii-^f yoaront. Tl.n( is luiiii,,!;,! h' -vl>\- 

"K-'.J ■;>.,■.. 1,:,. ,o 1... , ,,.]H!,mion an.l .v, hi^k , . 



■ - '"'-^ v... i,,.,v.. h,,.,,a-i.t .1 th....y.ursa].o„t c-qn.lix.orinn 
, 'U'J .i;^^ .<,p,.riy ^■.l„-.,. ,,.l.(ivv t„ t!„. ADA :„k1 ,1] ,ln.s,. 
iiiiY.i..-. in A'i-cli-s we ,[;,<vt lom-i-r l ii> iiriM.-!i;5(. ,,1 -ivc, .■ 

y •••tron,]:,...... -j his is .o, ihV p,.;,,,].. n!,...i, k ; 'li ,..; 

. !!lih's ;,V('i':i_o:i- ,l:nlv :it(oii^ ii.ll.V. 
pc! A 1 >.\ ,in(t Niuiply ;iii<)-ii(o fliMt on onV. 

^'.m.. ... h. r., r!;(. .-hiss ol p.„pns i],-M vou ;,!V .li^'uvsi,,.,- ....,! 
VI, ,v.. :,,<■ alw.nr mainmininjf (it!.. 1. !.-,„„i =( ^a'v 

Icir ^l:.n.-.uil,al uns 1.,.,.,. a<lop(nli.v tl,o Conii-iv.s<. 

>\f ,o ^y„^k t],„:,e llnnn-s in <nii'(l(M)i so (l'a< on 1.al-.n, ,- 

^M'W<liv^sonrs,.]v,vston,tluM>nli|irs.-lK,ois.-n'n-,lnv 

, ^''^'I' ••■•"^ ^=''1^- nl.o„t-i],o-,;,o,-..,u..nt of .n->^-. 

^om-v.i ,ui or tl,o in-.-roasn!- of this or m-.-niu- sharin^r fo ,,ro, t v 

< oIIsiSoraHo,, ' ^ ^ ^ '"'"^J"^ l^'-^^'^'^?^' ^'>«t. m o.s nnder 

. JM.n.l in a.Ulition to o<l„cation otlior pro-rams of tax ruljustiuoiits 

n.c<]ian^Jx?e„Sf/'-^' ^'^'^ '"""^'^ '^""^^ --•^''-Iv ^'P the 



;i;^i;;s!siir'"— ^^^^ 

Mr. Qni:. V, moh1,1 it co'^t !o Lrii.T ,.vorvl>M,lv ri. r,> . . r 



•^UdO ]»-r s<:n,][.,t;s vo . ^^^^^^^^^^ "■'^^7' ' i-^^ •^iH'>'-Hi.... 

;vUlnn tl>c State hcforo o f?, in/ ^ ;/of ' ^ 

'"-^on tI,e.t„,lontsfl,:U.are,lSn;iv;;;K^ ^'^'^ " * '"^ ''■""^''^ 

.vou sav would be the addition^ cnJ m ^^^^^^ '^^'^} """^'l 

tion? You have mentioned $330 hnf til f '.■"'■J"-''! cost of orh.ra- 



en 



nunn of $:ino. ^v,'. would need CO percent more fo nuvf t!... nn.nls „f 

ulK.ut ^vl..t ,.s t]i<. ... <htK..a] <-,.t over nonan] ..Iw-.tion' ' 
J)r. Mcjrrr-r.E.v. hat yon are tolkL'i- about, is it tl.o >;:;:;,) th-u is 

M . (vH IK. i Ji:it H rj^rlir. 

jM\y^!n^-u'f:^'\ nn- the .(>..on„,i..iuiatiou:s that Ikh <• h. 

Joiiitl\ iu,!e. b> (,c;,l aii.l ti.e Stale <l.'pait.ii..iit as thcv '-iv, 

Ss\] n'"'' the .nfonnatin, th.t h:... h.ln a vailul.h.. 1 Z . 1 ' 

Qrii:. We liad the :is.sistaiit 

c-t-n''' ^^S','", "^'V s"]'''Hnteii(lent iVom Oakhiixl iiuli.-it.Ml 

Had come to any concln.sioii on that^* • 
Df. LrcAs, He luifrlit 

Ml- Qni:. He ^ai.l it takes ahout half a-min a.s nnuh -is nonn-,1 
e<!neat.o„ and h;. .^e.l .900 as the average c^.st of noVn.al ;"h 1 

«lmti8.nu-iniu-ieitveonii)eHsat(.ivi)n..nani' ' ' 

Dr. M<•^[.•M.,.•.^-. YCe have niillioM ' 

to take ,.ue <,f some ol tne h>a] ppohl.Mns that (u'uvfxo ha.< lefened 

of ellnSioii P'" ■■'•''"'•i^'^' 'i'" ' 

1)1-. Li;c A.s. One thin-i comes to mind and if .lidiv t -ti ike lion,.. nntH 

f.'Ms.in;ei'!;'.';v""'^r'"' I'-^' thV/isVie i ::.s"^ 

<lWth./HK«^ '^""''^ " «<'"'v ill tci-ms of the 

;V n " a', "'^'^ '>--'nn:nijr the cost .lown per child. 

i is' fount v"" I^'-;^ 'l>="natic in.-rease in expenditure,, in 

b. Led If f ''ft'oi'- Tnvnty year.s n,ir» noboch' wonid ]uu-« 
lieAed liiat wonkl have occurred. You knoAv, more" tlian h-ilf of 

;''«'o't,r2i.i:K'i.u;i,r'''"'""" " - ' « 1-°- 

tost. 1,1 raliiciidoii Ho. nii.l hy tlio Tear 20.30 or aHO TO arc -oin.. to li, 

^^^bomephice before the year 20:50 the cost of eduction has got to .go 
Dr. McMiJi^LKx. I think we ajf'i'ec with thnt. 



of <i„. ri.iu ;..,v o : ' ^t^.iv ,.r ,1,,. r..i,.„i.,„.i..in 

I t!,: 1. "'"'""f/- 'I' to rl„. !iMnnM;il IlltiMv-r 

J ._i;h!. v., woi,],] („„1 ,Ik,i ,.,,s1s in ni.M .,r il 

'■^"■f fi ii voM o ■ • , , ' ' !'="■' 'v!.-,frs to tin. 

• iK'.t IM..:-, nnti,.„,l n -o , . ^ , ''""t ••il)n( u.n.s )„ ( i„ 

if ,;;!;; ^ 1..,. ,o'H:;o'.:;'.';vho 
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iiniMzmg iv.siiUs tlu.t liavn occurred in (]„.. pnnh.cl iou in ao-ricuU nrc 
iUK. ( !.(- ..■,■(.,•.!■ hrcakMirondis v.c liiiv,- inr.di; in curii:- di^^cMM's. 

!)r. .Mc.ili-M.K.v. J^,ii(. Ih;:f, shiHcd will: Hie laiid-ivrii iit poilcn-c^ 
, |>''-iK. !lo[Kdullv. fliry will do v/liid-. hn!d-i.T:ni(. <iid l..r';..vricu]- 

. ni'c \\liiif. about, lonki/io. ac your census in loruuil ion ; Whai vou 
ilnnk- IS haiMiemno; tlu-re iu (1;<- reduced cosL because, vou kiio v. i h'o.e 
Hcsiernity y.-jU'ds aix- shnuluiii' (Muply lur.v ( liai we bave ( l!,. pi! 1 and all 
file orlicr (liiii,a'S aud vasvcioiuies bun; Iwvdv.w. couuuou 
I •^^''•^'"/••'■••V ^-■'■'■■^ f v-rc v.-orkinu- wifb aiioiber uicui- 
i^f-r of our.sall who is pivseid lu.-v a j)apci' foi'.iorrow ou shrinka-ve '[-jiis 
IS au .)u;cros-;ino- „,-,(inu wldch y.ni Avii! lieur more al.ou- as liuie rorMes 
ni|nnh Uislocalioii oi lacdKies. do vou sell or dou-C vou .-^eli 'be sire. 
v.-lieu tlu-re IS only, ynu ku,;)w. :lt> kids ami I be site was ludit ior ' ,-.■(10 

Uicse are tlu- kuuls of pi'obleniK tbal" wc luc baviu»- 1 )n;e lo arins 

.P"P"1"<""1 Hirinks. The, rp.esliou is o-oil':;-- to be walcbin-.- 
(•iucully tills YA'Vn ))()|)ulaliou o-rowtb thai; ,1 inentviiied in uiv ijaMcr 

^'l^'-'J" ' ' cf.-nl-inuo or wlu-flier at (be end o'f the ,V 

y-'^vp^'vu' i;i>!in uimwin.ii-. 

■ 'li^'i'i'''', "Veil- (be next r, v.'ars a loss ,of 
■ iidci'i'stiiiu- munber. On (be'otliei' ii!i"d we 

reuse, of L':3.(,KI() luinoritv. So we a-e bavui.- (,, 
niake sonii; .Mc-laui lal adjiist.inents in the characteristics of the educa- 
( I'liial systein that wc arc providi„,<r the ^•oun<.• p,>o].le that ai'c 1 here 

lo isnt— 1 must coirfoss .1 ^-ot into a .cnau; debate with Jh: Jack 
( rowther who is lorinev ,su])erintendent. wlu. tboiKdii, "You arc on 
your ^^■ay. you doirt havc! to Avorry any uiore. pupils ai-e'lcariui.- vour 
c.xijoiu , hires are u]-. luul you will be, aide to adjust and corrcct'uiKl -ro 
on. 11ns IS not the complete an.swer. and it will not be. 

Air. Qui].;. I saw someplace where there, arc 100.000 fewer whde 
children t'K iiy wlu) arc 5 years uf a-e tb.in there ^vere 5 years aeo. iind 
there arc 2o0,000 more noinvbile cliiklreu todav who are'r> ^■cars of ■i<.-c 
than there were T) years iii>-o. ' . • 

That would kind of indicate the .same tldno- you are talldno- about. 
J)r. .ucMujj.KX. lhats rijiht. 

Mr. QuiK. You mentioned prekindonj-ai-ten classes dnrino- ^-oiir 

alUi'tieV'™'''' '^'^^''''-t; <-lie prekindcrgarteu classes are 

Mr. Qun:. You must Iuia-c some Headstartcrs. 

Dv. Ax'im'. There arc Keadstm-ters which are under OEO. But in 
(crms ot the school district, we do have, just starting out, isn't it D 

«omo of onr facilities in m.r child 
caie centers. ^ lavc a program kn,own as combination centers where 
we do have children who go to a neighboring school or a schoo on 
which the campus or site is situated. When t,]7ose children are in the 
reg l ar classroom, Aye are Titihzmg those facilities by bringing in ^tlior 
.SloorsctSig.' P^-eparing them to enter into t^e fonnal 

ch^s pc^'pi'pii^^ ''''' ' - 1-ekindorgarton 
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^v.''Kiii«$i:s„"lli;,;'''ir;!i:'''''''' ' is,,,,,,,. ,,.,„.„„,i ..,.,„,.,,,, , 

Dr. AxTox. Yi^s. 

cliissre? ""iiiix.i nt c.h,l(!i-on m your i.>rcl<iiKlor..-:;rt(Mi 

IVAxTox. loi,n,(loYou]);ivoiuiy ^ 
^'^r<!:nno];;:,i^l!^^^^^^^ ^^-^^^^ J^^t n.o ask yo„. if ( i.oro 

ti. J. .0,1 ^"-"^-"^ 

J,;,;n™*,i ."■o,..i„„„, 0,1.,..,. 

»M of n,„s«, "' ""■>" si>,-ift :>,«i 

£'^;i:rKi-s: ^^^^ 

Tlioy retrained iiiKl did staff den- nnr.>, ? '^''"^'l'''' pro-ram. 

determinations on child devdiSi^n^^^ o '""^P^^'^'"* ^ >'^'^l:e 
councils and county commLsioS ^''^^^'""^^ *han anayors and city 

ship in the whole a?ca^?e Sy "h^^ ho^^^^^ r"'' ""^"^"'"S ^^"^f''''- 
particnlar progran fs p^^^^^^^ 

there for tliose of us in th^^ Teld to^^ S^^^^^ f^^V ^^''^^t in 

and see what wo can do nbont roor-io^- ■ ^''■''^^-^ 1' 2, and 3 

thron;rh the third Irade To w/'^^^fnf -"^ Prog^m up 

ehildhoodeducadon ' ° "'""^''"^ a commitment lo early 

The legislature, in fact, is ready or had a bill that we think will be 
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fcvivcd iiftcr f li,., rocoss that is iii-pmpriiiMii.;- ::;:iO million i-nnK-dialolv 
I t) ,a'o into ( Ills. 

Nfi-. QriK. Throudi (ho schools ? 

J h: LrcAs. Yori. ' 

iikmIi' " '■'^'^ "'■ ^"^'"^ ^^^^y tln'oiiffli tlic public M-i^lfafc depart- 

7 <?''"/'\T.-^^-M^'''"' ^'^^ ^^^1^" (lcvoloi)nipnt". 

I flunk. A\ c liko early (.•hildliood cducafion but I (liink it is a i.robhMU 
JU .s('Tn:;nt ICS. 

Mr. (,U:n-.. iJay ^Joorc luiyht like to talk to vou about that 
J)r. T.fc.\,s. Vcs. 

Vv. X^ros ^VK hiivp. in answer to meiubers. we have iu no schools 
ai^pi'orvnu.aUyly i)'2 clas.scs, ])rc-K classes this vear. Just liaznrdiiK^ n 
fiucss. we think tiiat prouably there niioht be, oh. about TO Iloadshnt 
chi.s.ses. 

^Ir Qv-TK. To what extent is the bilincual prooram funded out of 
the bihugual program's separate .legis?ation we passed and to what 
c.xicat arc yop. liuidiug bilingual programs in til.le 1 ? 

. .\\To\-. In title I, our bilingual bieultural program, we utilize 
■ I . approach m order tiiat the title VII pure bilingual program 
lie quote -contaminated" by our doing a bilingual, so we are 
III' r^fliti^'-'^^'lisb as a second language approach. 

Ail, I m that we Imvc— where is my budget? John, I guess you did 
linvclodragitoutotyours— l,000pupils. 

Mr. Q;;ii;. If there were going to be expansion iu bilingual programs 
}\ ou.,I you luce to see the separate legislation expanded or more monev 

p'roblcms? "^^'""'^ ''"'^ °* ^'I'^Sual 

I)!-. An-ton- I think- that an honest answer would be that the district 
.robab. v Nvonld wish to sec tlie title VII bilingual program exijanded 
.•atlier.tnau title T, and 1 think also from the .standpoint of meeting the 
needs of tojianish speaking particularly, of which we ha^•e a lot, it 
would be politically better to do it that way. ' 

would Vou'f ^^'"'^ ^^'^^'^ ^1^<^ oligibility problem either, 

Mr. QuiE. Do we have tlie iuforiuatiou on the number of IToadstart 
children versus l:hc numbers in your preschool program at all 2 

J.h-. AxTox. We do this to a great extent in ouT inservice staif de- 
velopment component. I would say tJiat at least 40 percent of our 
^ "i'' ^''jiliing for parents as to how best to 

meet the educational needs of their youngsters as parents. 

Mr. Ouiio. Is that pretty extensi ve ? 

Dr. AxTox. YoH, it is iil the title T jn'ogram. 

Mr. Qt-iic. Yes. Then, on .achievement, you say that over 60 percent 
ol he participatpr.s have achieved the obiecti^^es of 1-month Jin fir 
poicei.t!^' instruction, ^^Hiat is the reason that tlie other 40 

pubHcS'Sol pupiir" ''S'™'^ '^'^''''^ 

nnlJi'; Sy^-i^?'i*^^'f /'-r^'^-lifc-.Tliat is nonpublic, ^mt about the 
public scl 00 students? I imagine the ones who have acliieved a 1- 
nion h gam tor a month of instruction, yon must liaveVcVitlin iiuin- 
ber that reach that, and some of them that don't. I-Iave you tried to loSk 



4'^^''::%'^^^^^^^^^ 1,1 

^I>-. Q.-n:. Tlmtv-sevn, ' ' "i^ i"^^' ••n-i in.,. 

I'^ivo. And tluy arc <..l<.i> '/^ t .v .1^ '"'l^'h l""!'^-- """V 

liMvc.totnlsafnralion MU. (Iian do ll„. <.|,.,ncniarv Mlurc we 

tim pn;^!^;;:,2i!if;j::;,;^;||;- ;jnnk o.u.. po,.e.nt of 

■ ■'•"<■ fWa niontJ.nf instnii'tioM ' "" ""•'^ '''^^^ ^' of a.iii.-v..- 

':'-ven,cnt in almost any To "ol Jml , f -n'Y' ol^ 

Onida-S'-iio SiShS iS"S?^,(rd ff ^"V^^ -l--><ondo:„- of ' 
you look at total nvvcvuim Ifth?^^- ' Vf^moiit. AA'ho.i 

fl'-' yon iir,d pockds of a •! i v .no.T '^''^nt all yo„ -an .io l.nt 

cl^x-wlK-ro? -ulnnoniont. and then try and rcplioati. that 

'o 1.0 an inverse rSt onsl in "'"'"'"^ ^''^''o soon,' 

oli.^ibility list for titJ r5 V ; ' .o! 'IS^ ^"^^ '''"'^'^ on tlu 

As u-c, ffo furtlioi- down tl n rl! . ''^ "'"^f' eliirihlo. 

l-avc an invor«.. rdationsl , of H i^' ^''ff'?^ 't-V of title I schools we 
"•ont down tho list tiZ^^^ So ^ "^oT'' T.V'",^^ '^^•'"^-e 
n.ont.onod oarlien M-e had soft snot. W T cli.cvibilitv. J 

?radc levels across the is^rk.?;", Z t '^.'"'"-^''^ 
J'odcots^or schools acTossthfdistrfct ''"''^ '^"'"S'h in certain 

nbont forward fm,^\uJsa\^:^^ro^^^f -^'^^ are talking 

tl.o moncyisgoin.^ tohcavaihbf? ^''""''^ ^^1™'«e of M-hen 

the appropriations bil t eaSv ^^''^7 V' ^''^ S 

wll Inst year Ithink ■ " ^^^'^^ ^'o^'^^cd for 1 rear a^cl 

>.os t.« ...e eligible ..e A'H^S^'^l^^!:^ 
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-Vn.o.'k.ui.s teiHl !o !,<■ proiuMiidiN-iduals ,:,„! ,rv „oi w.ir.uv «. 
ex e,. U.,n.ti,ey uonKI I,v di,/,!,!. „, i. v.n. rani ,va,-I, -i:,., I . , • 

•inu r.n ol. illeual c-nt.-aMi. Clu.t w.„,i<! bo. i1„mt and tWnvUv. o ^ 
l'";iin]a<.;)i.M-al.-l;('!((.rioi'Calir()i'niar " ■ •"-■i.-, Uial 

± '' V, V'?-' of ti.e State d,i,.rUu!^. . 

' ' H ' '"'^ smo]e fa.nd.v unit M-as one of tile factors tl.at 

( .( ] ,<.!. horn ajz-a.n w],et ,cr yoi. rent or owii your nw„ l.o.u.. i 

nu n ' in ''f '^'^:;',''^-'f ^V''-'^!, evaluation, widd. w ■ 
. u .u.iliu J, do ^^•lt r he srliooj ,i,.strirt. it is tl,. ,ountv a.-scs.or 

l^orlo^,^^^^^^ --'^^ ^'''-v up in .lin.t 

j iiiU i^^vhaf i.s ixdiiji- used to distrihuto tiic iuonov to tlio Los \ n-oius 
,00] .l.).str,-t .vdl.u. ].).s Angcdes County. "^V. cion.i. u.o ti.a t St ,• 
' - - •l.i.y, St 11 „_i,ji,zns A,[. DC, so in a stMuso uc- in Los An-oios and cm- 
■■'mi^ Cahfonua. and t!ie sontliwest do lose moiu-v in tl.e alloc, io , 



loriuuia. 



n„v ;„ "^ "'i interested in is the fact tl.at we don't l-car 

. .Un c.. and cry m, ly ron, California and the otl.cr States that t s 
nu a ,s H.eqnita hie. 1 thndc it i.. a terrible forinnla niv.self. To ve 
:^S.5'L>;;S'ei;i1:i; P'-^^^"" ^^erc fully funded you Avould^et 

If it were fully funded Is^ew York woidd act $0^2.00 ner child Tho 

rS ^rStf ' ^ now but' the di a it • 

Jl ]>,et(y g-reat at present. The information T uot from bE is 
ulhornui .iicts sl5-.i.lti per child in 1072. and Xe^v York $245.30 .\ow 
bo?l 'staS '""^'''''^"'^ ^« the sau.e in 

crnif" ?'?"^^^">■ ^^''i'V^, tl'at variation. Xow vou are rcallv 

p ting the .short end of the stick as co,rapared to New York and ] ta 't 
!Hu gme that it costs you loss to hire remedial readino- teacl eiV for 

lllhd^ft 'is'l-inrr ''''' ''''' ^^■"J" P™^--' in SS'ia 'i 

New York. ^^^'Pci.s.ve place to live, in Califorina, as it is in 

rlni?!^^!-?'^^^^"'^'^'- JO'i lifive uncovered one of the gi-catest 

ni o ?,l 'l^T^ P?''^'^ t'^'^ <^onntry when we begin adclJess 
ng ourselves to Serrano, because while vox, and I can now disS ss the 

IWk-an^AfflJtrsSew^ Mississippi versus Ne. 

coum'not'onL>T" ^''''^-^'f '''' S°in.g to luive to take into ac- 
count not only socioeconomic factors but also '-•eneral income levels 
earning power, capacities of various States, as^^i a ttris mu's^^^ 
nnd as we understand where we are headed in the Ion" view on sd ool 

W:iistl?e;''" '"^""^ "bout iutei-state equili.at.ion and th il st 
jong (libtancc to <ro in recoupingthat. 
And the $2i/> billion tl-.at the duiirman suggested some moment- 

•vfn o ^'^T ^' '^""^"^''f to full funding onlv m ima f 

Zt "nit unless you go with roii.o of tie c ?ba is 

Unit hi^^ e been going on in Giliforniu about removing from Xe^v Y d 
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IV. .Vx-nix. ']'liitt is v]nht. 
Dr. Avmx. 'I'hat is ri^rlil'. 

ifpiliiiiiiil 

Lor A] me OS will <?mr .^f 7?^?^^ i ui&Lcince, in Canioniia and 

iiiSlliiiii^ 
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I'r. AxTox. Xo. T say it \v.m,]<1 I„. <„ , 

'nil '"ifn^iis,;.:;';;:!^ ""■ """"■■-^ '-'^^ ^ 

I>r. A.vrox. I?i<>!i(. 

II . AVK.s. \V(> I, John, yon \vill iiccdio ho]], ,„.. in Miis Vlv^t of ■til 

flm M.x.rn,,- nu.ricMn i.o].„lnlion and onr Asian poi^nlntioV 
( (■■•hunly (1,,-, iToo-lniH'li in.licafor to a d.'Lnw is 1 c f n.'nf 

wo fr.t ,n o ,n th. Asian co„„nnnity, Che prido of savin i' 
m^ry hnt mj hayo fo,_n.d instances M-horo th.-v wonhl nul .i i •'ior 

tionai" ninn'? ^"'^'^t^^* '•vorv cluld ti,at didn't" n-,oct ti>o na- 

Dr. Ax n.N- Tn tonus of aeliioA-cmcnt von moan ' 
Ml-. QuiK. 1 PS. 

Mi. yniE. I lat lappons now in tlic formnla m tlioso on wolf.ro 
f thoy drop oll^wclfave tlien they arc not oonntcd an ^norrbiTt v] on 

tl>mk c orybody onglit to be. np in arms on the ineqnities o t e thin- 
,1,?n''; '''"'^ problem too is xrlien we Invo 

t th-tf in Vi •^."Khcated here, it is Septen^ber 1972, and we cS 

s^^t^Si^^gs;^^''''^ "^^^^^ ^'^^ 

And if wo go through it on a countvwide basis we have how mnnv 
^l^^' - -^^d -t usVtEeTol^^S? 

f irSfh.^J'/''- ^^'^'''^ ? we Change the formula and drop tliG detcrniini- 
tion 1 a,cecl on po^ crtv. Aly own feeling is that a family niav be iH ent ' 

from all its emotional struggle as someone else who happens to be 
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!;';';'■• Xmv 1 know flu. inn.liMuv <,1^ h,i„.. (Ml,c.-„(ionnllv ,lis.-ulv.in- 
vmM,,:^^ «, ,.,|.|>l,y .1,.. ,.<.n,p..„.n,o,-y .>.lu.-atio,.-to\ • ..)- 

>i'. I ;ni<l I U'n lHtlu,„,-,y<mtluM.)lesior;Jvn.is. 
i'i..\vr<i\. 1 iliiiik tins would i)r()l.;il>l\st;il>ili/c. " 

-Ml'. Quiic. AVoiiId voii f;iii>i)or(- siirli ' - , I'r In 1 1... C , , ,i • 

111' [ 1 ■<■ . ' T 1 1 ; I 1 1 I M n in I lie 1 1) I'll) 111: I ' 

•1. J.i A-^, i think (J).,.n, art! ><oma stati.<licui e]emejits to bo fiken 
l o | i s„|<.rMt,on 1 U.H.KI thmk. .-uhI John nnivl... <•;,., res,.,, ni 1 

Ifi-. Qi iK. ^Vh;\t do vou nici'.n bv t]v.\t > 
n,i\'!,lV''!'f " '"'"'V'^ distribution, I wonder if tliore arc 

• '< ^omii ... s,.,. ,,n nyim-yuiUo ollVct in terms oi^ pnpil ..hiov.^- 
• I I f^" ^vo are hn.kuic: abont acconntabilitv and beina' IHd 
ox • n .' 1 '".r*^' iu..k,eveiuont, I tlvink if would-bo a lrt..traf n-- 
YM"- T, Jor iho,,. ot ns worJcno- ,vit]. d.ildr(..n in that .oo-uient oi^ 
I - aa ch...-, .neon to say take oil' that part of our .cd.o^. popn- 
i; ' k-1ow nom.al. AN'e ^vould In.vc to include 

. V. '"'i '""-"'-^ "•••^■•'"^ "'^ del.vorino' n.on.v to those 

, i'^'"-^-!.'" it:i«Mon,e- tube most clle. tive we niiy-l t be 

,,,^I'V;'\!';- f «'esnl«tantia] i.'icrea.es in fundino. if tho r,,,,,,,,. 

, '-'i .^■^.;V'V"^"!.-- I>' laet- I jt.st don't like to see an\- <.■,. ,. 

iiH ivase en title I i.ndej-the ]) resent formula ' " 

T f we Tm *./f 1. "f »F disi>arity existin - a round tb.e couutrv 
i-o, ""^ tl'^- fornniia to make it fairlv ei,uif-i] U l' 

'in oil.!;!' ^'^ '^-^-^tK-ally inerease the n,o„e„v expende;i i'n tiu..si 

l)r. AxBox. As I mentioned, witli the stron<r coriclation ],ptu-een 
jl;;^socKK..onon„. level and .cIue^■e.nout. it wc.Tdd l^ot! elinli'^frtl.; 
^Ii-. QUEE. That is all niv questions. 
7 V ' '^'^"'"'^ ^Vou gentlemen, very mncli. 

Cliairmazi Pkrkixs.' Our Jie^xt witness is Dr Don P>nn,.v „f 

prcfc,-;'"''' P'»c<^"^ i» '">y >"anno.r you 

'^^^^^^r^T^n™/^'"'™^^' ASSISTANT SUPEEINTENDENT 
FOE HTSTJIUCTMIT, HOUSTOJST INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
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'''•'•"i;! lir.-;!. I" (lc.s<'!-il.r sonic of tin- d.Mnn-rMpiii,. rli.ii-.. lor-istics 
"I I '"' I !' 1111 sclino! (listi'ict. 

I' js I' MXth Inrui'sr srlioo] districr in (h,. X;iiinii. with a -^liiWciil 
|)"|'iil:ifi,,n (if soinc -j^j.-kOimi srndcnls in 2;',i srhools 

Its rtlinic popiilMlion l.ivisks oiK :,s -IT luMvcnf .\:i-lo. ;ys nn-.vut 
.')l;iclc. ;!ii(| ].i pci'iviil .Mcxirnii-Aincricini. 

{Innsion lins ox|)ori(>n ! oi,,,.t .aTo-.vlh in vwcnt vai's. rh,. lifiirs 

•'>'i<I sixti.-s. lliis oxtr;!<)rdin:n-y -rowlh lias ruiisod the .-:<.ii( Invcsrcni 
iv.^^ioii ro h.Tonic (he Nation s nrhan IVuntici- ami lioiislon it- ivii!.-r 
Jli:" iiifln.x r.i laniilirs rx|,:,ndc.| mii.! ,-ivat.Hl now si.raw lli;^- suhnrl.s 
siinouncUM! l)v Iraiisifional ii!'i,ylil)oi-lu)0(ls. 

Il(nv(.v,,,-. I his same inliiix of pi-oph- lirouo-jil („ Ihccitva nrv,- c.ia w 
V ulrnV f'^ i'.'K'c tl.o pVohh-m mik! scok .-^rihit ioii^. 

I.-.V i.»f'!! l„.th t he city ami I In- sclmals IVIt 1 11,, imparl of t h,..,. .-it i/nw 
In the spnng of limo a housing code was passed uhirh. ..naMcd' 
ir..nst.,n I,. ,uvf gr,nts- Irom for ifs mod.d ciri.s pro-ram ' 



I only mciifioii this Iwcaiisc- vvo M in llonstoii lhaf compiTlu-nsiN-,. 
.■.Mi.'Mfional ],la,m.ng shoiil.l l.v a part .d'- our pro.TSsos and w vvorlc 
<;n .dosoly with TII;D. Harris Cmmly ronniinni.'ntion pro-ram. in 
riKMiovoiopmcntot oducatiojial programs 

position in Honston Pnhlic S.-liools iscliiol' insf rn.-t ional oliic-r 
lor t!i.. nisfrirt. having (Inwt ivportiTig to tlu- ..r.Mu-ra 1 snpoi-intondcnt. 
J >r. (icorgo (t. (iarwr. " 

L<-t me briefly descrihe tlie liistory ai onr pa rti<-ii)!d ion in titlo 1- 
\V c began onr lirst ].arti<m)ation in .Septemher ] Od."... oneratin- in a 
'. .'';;!''''!' * Achievement. Tlic opi^ratino- Imd.-vt v.'a'f 

fi"; 1 'w^,'"' " P'".ii-'-"" <1':><' >^i''-v«l some :.'0.S1!) stndents. l,a.-.-d „n 
111'- l.>(>< eeiisns, on elementary and five secondary campuses. 
1 t.<-. .lu-u.st oi all programs in the project was to .strengtiien teaeh- 
ig and learning m cniturallv dei-rive.! and povertv sf rieken :n,-as l,v 

''?/'''\'fJ';?'' '•"^^•""iryear. Fun.lin-ris still allneate<] 

V t !nv f 7/''"^ 'k-'"'"' ''^'■^■-'^ Kdneation Aiivnev has not 

> et moN ed to the 1 ), 0 een.su^ hguro.s. However, with an additio-ial all..- 

^i'r-,i-'".\^/^^'- ''^I^ W ^^"V««- ^l^'^ anti.-ipated bmlaet for 1072-7:! 
13 H . ( 1 >S for .some ;]1.000 eliirible pupils 
nou.stons title I i.s curi-entlV .serving vonn-rster.-^ on :)<) elenu-.tarv 

'l!n!J!t7 ^ campuses, and cligil,ic pupils on three paired 

iiontitle 1 cjnnpnses. '■ 

Title I pi-ograins in the Tlousto,, pnhlic .schools lun-e experienced 
varyin^i degrees of success. The title I readino. programs that' ve e ,m 
i . nented dnrnig the 1971-72 school year are. begimiing to achieve 

nental reading program. These are three developmental readino- sys- 

vl^rT':^;!'''^^''' '''' Harcoilrt-Brnce-jil-airo -i i 

pionri inn, inui the nuL pi'oirram. 

numHl r"T''""r controlled experimentation in devcl.,p- 

inental reading for some 20.000 title T children 

It IS the large.st ))ilotiiio- effort that the di.strict has undertaken in 
evtni'l^lV ^""Vf-*'^' y*^"^' these programs are hei„c 

thci-e Ue\ elopniental reading programs. 



!'^'o.;u-dly m Houston as . .^^KS' • tl 'i I"'^^"-^' 

istra.(.o.i nnci direeticu of Federal n I" ^.^^'^^ f'"' f''^" '"''nin- 

oi: n .sdmol districts Sm?cs .„^ nf ' '".'i'^'" n.aMi.ni. 

''■•V;"'^? ^J'e proper lea.lor i, n • ' -V'^'^-'r ^"•'•••>'>«^ "ot 

J.lie roorffin zation of "oil, , i' ""P'f'inontation. 

'••"etly tl.o Fade;,,) S /r ^Offi f f 

«'')uiital)di(\Mvit|, a loss, r r, . In '''••^i'O'isiblo for the (isoal ar- 

TJuistlioIoadershipin s" wit ; "^^^ Prograrns 0/Iice. 

.•.'sponsible for ill p rog , n'^^S^^^^^^^^^^^ ''T' 
in.esoiii'ces. <i(.\eiopinent, ii'i-pspcetive, of tlie fund- 

sol^l^at';™^;.- ;y"fo\o?r on";;;:'" l/:-"."^ >7>-^runi/.ino. onr r.-sonro.-s 
cporti^ and Z E^^SS^SiS^^ 

vcrysnndartotl.eoiiostl.o lJos An^X "'S^^^' t'lem arc 

A n.ajo,- prohlom HTSD 1=^^ oWH^^^^^^^^^ prosontod. 
P'oaranis fi-o„i FSEA is t fn^n ,m ? ^'nplejncntation of 

"nned In Iar.^.o n.etropo I ta; a^^^^^^^^ f ^^^^.^'^s are d.-ter- 

nroas of tl.o eitv whore co -nt, ^Hnn V I^"i'sto>i. tlicro uru nniny 

With f],,, c.UTont levfi] of f,,nc in " '-t^r 1'°''^'^^^°* Poverty rojnain. 
large c.o,.ee.ntralions o^loZtr ^hSi '"'Identifying 
iipp.'op,.atc .urograms tri^nnro\-e t 1 o l F-^'"^''*^' f">'<l>""M- 
cl.ddren in otier linnttl "ro ,? 1 V ! ^^'"<^'>t>"n.il achio^-eniont of 
concept. '"'^1 1 'I'" "o^- speaking to t],e tar.retin- 



recipients for the 



tiioiori '^Oo^. r 1 the school vo-ir 1071 '^^^^^ • 

'■£1i/e^^;:nTs^"4^^^^^^^^^ 

wocOcs of school; so>ne 7?])bo'a;;p^^^^ f approximately .5 

coived and it is anticiiDated that^lhS n f"' ^''-f, '•'^^•^ '^'^e" re- 

'H the next few months * ^^-^ "'■'^terially increase 
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MJiom i.j5ivA tide 1 Iniuls iin> I'owncd. ii|)|)ra.\ niiU(>lv 000 if 

K c appronnato ocIucalH,,),-,] pro-rM.ns for many .nor. ..•hilcl 'l, , 
arM'i'eHontly 1)0111- .,01'vcd under lit hi onfillcinciit 

llie eoncept. tluifc seliool districts must adlunv to i~ oiu- of („r.n>tin.r 
pop, lations a,., satiinitin^r of tlios.- areas, leaviup laryo nu.n i of 
d.ddren m oiielnyes of poverty that ,,o virtually without V , In. , 
torv iH'o^aTaiiung beeanse tliey arc not ir- eoucentr iCed areas o ' • ri v 
pockets. This ,s one. of the most serious needs that the JTo.wt s- 
""'^ ''^ ^-""^^^ ""<v' Is 'm. 

It is also fi,nte obvio,is that there i^ need to ino,e relial)]v identifv 
c nidivn w],o coiuo from poverty bnck-romuU-. Sehoo] di^r ets ae 

ut^;vl,"'';on"''"f ''"^^'^ ^'"-^ i^l^'-'fifiration o tu- 

Ti u-n l''>^^'"f"il reeij.ients of title I proizranis. 

A\ 01,1 sehpo] di.striets receive eutitleu.eut. As a case in noint t^l is e - 
tif^h^ment IS supplemcated by funds for ehildrei, m-1,o a rL.Mn, 
APDC. By eompai-ins- tlie most recent data of eliildren wlu 1. , -e 
"f","'" "","-'^"!^ l.ulopendeut Se],ool Di t c t ' H 
■ rWnn AFI)C\ it. may I)e seen that ti.e incr oVi^e 
■ l!A^r^ I'eerp.ents in tlie Houston District is one of the h, r n'^ in 
I rr Ti • "00 ptM-ceut more AFDC children toda t:? au 

Tliepe facts furtlier illnstrato the inap])ropriatei,ess of nsi„<v 10- 
Y'ar-old census data m determining, the number of chlUWn fo • vho n 
file Houston District receives entitlement. 

Anotlier problem in meeting tlic iieed.s of all the children ^y],o are 
0 assihed as needinj. help is the arbitrariness the iiiiidc nes c I reet n 
the assignment of pupils as it relates to fainilv income. 
. The Hoiistoii district lias 70 schools in which the inarsrin of s„„„ort 
n, terms of coinpei.satoo- edncatioual programs is iniuhml Tl c Si 
c-edure. of nlentifyiug the total number of children in Hous oV for 
hich the district receives entitlement and tnraetino- tl-.o^e arias he v 
«Sif 1"'-"'^^^ district fo sen-o 

^^.^!^^][!-^- - disadva-^tS^ili'^in 

orll!' h'^'^V^i ■^'l"''^'' fo,- broadening the base of sunport for the 
oducatioi, of children who live in poverty circuustauce; or iiem- pov 
"'"""^ served ^>ecause of the consSnt^'f 

Let me spea.k briefly to the comjwrnbilitv issue. The burden of the 
education of children who are disadA autaged is too eroat o be s - 
tamed by local resources in most if not all lar^re urban cei,te"-s 

11,0 necessity of Federal funding ou a massive scale is urirenViu the 
lai^ga eaties and n, ruml areas throufrhont the cnuntrv. It fs • Iso^ic^^ 
nificanfc to insure that Federal funds are used as thev should be in com- 



sd,ooi i„K„-,f. .,■ is uu/i; ' c ii:n;';'''%'''''"'^^^ 

vnlully idontifv those .hi r.V; , w 'ir, V" 7'^ 

'■'•''f'^'i^.M,nrr,.s,,ur.vs in fM .,fio. '""'T ■T;'"'"'-'^ ^'"'^^ 

-=;|t.-.>d so rhi„iv tiu-,'no k; i 'x;;;'^^^ " ' '"'^ ■--"■■'■'••^ 

^"'xl i" <er,ns „f roTor i ,.V t, ' 'i' , .■.itenu:,;..,] ,,H ,!„ 

I l..i.'sl.>n sin... 1° i- , iot o \ i>a vo ,I,„,o well i 

'i-,H-<.ss .-ukI pivKhi,-tsotlmtcvaln\t im^^^^^^^ vV ^'^ ■"'"■■'f '"n is ];„(], 

'''■■'''••Ur<>.u,.nr.svs o, : ; l;;!.^'^ ^ =1'- ^'-i I'.'^Hc into 

<'.va'l](.iitsiif(vs.s\vit], ' ^ •^'^ ^"'C" Iiiivnur son-.,. 

y-y nnpo,.tant ti^^it nuJ/i;: i | j:/;;;"!' - So it 

Wo s t?ss,jj-i;?;ii-^^:f^;^ ^- 

••""ivlinotors. roadincr'sjxM.ialists , '•"'■■•inihyn, 

P-vido in..odiato c^ninlVatiof to " ^..sTr/r """''""^ 
]'vol,l<Mnsnnn,p]enioi,tinp,>voo-,J,V ''"o oxi„^neneii,rr 

t.;'K'';:;,srort^^^^^ ^^--t- tho nood fo,. 

n.sti i. t , o,ut^or,ro,o 1 doso,lroo;;' IToHston SHiool 

Hornontary and cocondarv lovelfnvo*^^^^ i"^' f^-i'-l'cis at the 

Pj-opoition to their ot i^- romnos tio.^c ^" T''"'^'" ''^ direct 
<l-trictattl.etimeoft ,erom3e ' ''''' '=^^''""1 



•Jl] 

I' ^--1 ration i.s .n.,.i -s J • : T''/' ."'''•"f- l"-'"" '•^ i.lon.'o 

■'■■•."■t n... ro clnhorate this .-o , ! ■ \ . i -'i'ui.-K ioii. 

'.'•^'v 1- trn.iocl Innn.-m roii.tio i;' iiS^^'' y;'7'-^ ■<''at.-. t., 

'o nnpi-nvo tlici, i.it.M.pcMs.mi.i -o n 7 i << ■••-•'hts 

l'<'^ "t,v, or ... Wtn-r inulors a uH ; ' ■^^"•i"l<'jr.v of 

iia.s a viablb nl-uf- f „' . • ^ '''■f--""ly tins (yp,. ..f ,.„,- 
•^!'<n.l.l he only o„c7. t (, of tl.V^^^^ '^'"^ ^'<'-c. 'm it 

\vork host, yvit], fi,;« h-,.,. „i= ,„.;'?. .^ '1' <'""<l ^o ' 



^o'-k hostyvit], this tv^ooHo^^Z 'v l^ 

part l-ocanso of tlu, ox^eriS c 's 1 1 ' "'n" } •""".^'-l •■o'.ntc-i- 

aiHl iiuliyidimlizarion of i, 7iV,'7": • ' '^"'^'".'-'^ '"sfriR-tioiial uu>clia 

We ],aye in tlie mst toiS i sustained ^yay. 

-solve invihlon. o/S. r^^^^ con„„e,c.ial ,n-n„ni..kn- to 

I^-nou- httlc ahont, ],„^y to into i ' , "''^"'7 T' ^^--'''''^^^' ^ 

iu'^n";:si,s;ys intz.'^ir r-'^-'" th. 

centcd. Lar^re sol.ool disSSr v H^7^ tins potontial should h. ac- 
•f.oidd!,o f„„dod todoyS iv;. 7i7'7 '•c'trainin.ir iTson.rcs 

As I m.^ntionJ,! ^ Ti ^ Kt^if V^^ i.ni-leniontin.^ 
vory Tnfant .Icpartn.ont of lost^^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^ District iias a 

old The a,tivi'i,.s of tl at dim v nt I .'7 •'"'•''^^ ''^'^^^ ^ 
ovahiatin.o- our i)ro<vrams hnvo ,V7 i • ' ^"^'"'^^'"'.ir. iiionitori.iir. a„,I 
P-vidin.data l-.-^SLu"^^^^ ^iahlo u.o.n.s of 

ivsoaro), an<l eyah.ation diyi.inn ^ ^''"^ '"''l"'' "f th" 

\\ 0- iiayc somp vcy strong fcelino-s ti,of i 

... iitnno-s tJiat JTRoarch and oyahialion 
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wliicitKMii.J instil, itions '"r-'-iHi.s timt :ire m tl: , ,n,..s.-iic of the 

">--l«"; .Ik. ,,l„.,„i„„,,I ' 

'■"!!"» m ,i„. M,;i,io„„,,,»;i™^;;' 7'"!! -i- „„. 

'vi.i*™T,x'ii';;af;;f;„;r/T;,\",j';^^^ 

"lalvoi's: iiii.l •in.u^SLb can bo i-cportcd to decision- 

!'.s.<.".ss„K.nt (l.n ic.0, f,;,. cl Mm inin o- H , ^^--o""-' ^^f^'te o,' nation..] 
^;!V'.ns .miy in pari is i , /fo l"'"- 

kv tlio lo,-:,! educatioji a-oncy '''"V be best assessed 

fat IS classified as l)e"o nioTo • nfifi area 
^i^'^h.ul^ot and all reS . tie Ir <="^«.^"'-.v 
and at rnnes ail'ectiu"- o-rp-f Iv tl.o ?. ° '^^ JXlc'.-vned frojn tliat area 

Wo feel very J^J^ to^^^^^^^^^^ i'or programs. 

fataly«.d a nunibor oFother pmAa L^^^^^^^ Profe-ranis have 

tins has k.en one of its n oVvuhnI 1 " ■"ct at larjre and that 

a result of our title I Pi stiVp d, o-^Ho '^"^^^^ ^^'"''Pl^- 
"lent, onr Mini Gvin imln'nn/hi ""'^ SlviUs DeVelop- 

elon.entary sd,o..li ^^^S^, co^^J'f''''^'^ *° ■'^'>"««t 
proo;ram, Volunteers h Pn '/^Q^? i parents in our VIPS 

award several ^ x rs a^o a cm^'of ?h^ T'T'^ ^'''^'"^ ^''^ ^^f*^'^""" 
^=U.onof i^arentinvolvii'i ^ °* programs in the 

i'-lvoment are 

yre feel that o„r title 1 m-oS^^^^^^^^ •^'^''"''^ ^'*«t"ct. 

^l>f."^'' away from the rSe?t ;"oM trad^ «">• 
••' 'lispenser of uniterials. o the juil ^^^^.^J^^ r of the libra,-ian as 

h^:r;.z;^5^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ -n.puses 

(iH..ena!,lin,,,n„,e cl 'ildren to be served '"'^"""'"^'^ 

for thatS-^w oJl^f and the impetns 

, Vre feel vl.at rhe wlmle onnr.). f^^^^^^^^ 

^Icve oped and prorntdSe'l b^' vnv P^'obaldv 

luvolvcmont in our schools ' "'^^ ^ P--"-iP''ofessiona]s 

^-'^r^^^^l'^S.^^ I -here we 

^vho have English or noni.nS S^S^ 
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lo .. ! n l """•''1' . ^^-l'"^'' -^I'lly ii'nrl.-.] attliis time hv our 

iZh V-':'P:'.""!' !•< "">•."■•> Hhm- work witli tho concept ii, o„r 

.t c schools. l]„.s ,.s trne or onr liedtl, projrrnn, in soni,' ways, it 
s tnnnv ,nn- ot our tenrhers .trateo-'u-s i.ro.-n.n, tliat -m- r.nt oJ' 
n T.vtiji .srlionl ],roi(.rt that was inmhd I.v title I 

];v way ol snmniary. mo fool rlr.'.t ESEA s!,onI.! ]io rotnincl ar,l 

• '•■^■••.Ivar.ta-.-.l haok-romuls an<l that other Federal k-^asla- 
tion shfiiild ho <'oniphiiieiitiii'y toESEA. 

fl J^ 'V'''.'' .V'"!^ :i •'^tronir^.r ei„p],,,c.is neode.l in staff retraining \]. 
t lou.oh Kta I f ovolopniont is porn.issihlo nn.lor the current l-nslation 
ho.-o shr.nhl he rato<ror,enl allocation for staff retrninincr .vhiH lo.' 
OHM'S on p-reparni.ir teaeh.or.s to work with innercitv and rni-al chil- 
V''^-f •""'^'•'^ ''•-^^'^ '^t-tln. tinll. i/,he 

V or ■! '•" ^"^ ^ ^Pcnkin.i,^ here of nni- 

amv. '^^^'-""""-^ f'flo'ts. bnt coiulnctc.l by the local edncation 



M O' ^''''l ^lif /I't^ current LSEA .iruidolines should permit the use of 
S;'' l"r''r-t^" "^^=''^1'.^ ""f? '""n'HT of stndints for which a 
o ,U '■'7 J^''r'''' ^"t't'""^>'<«- ^Ve f..e.l there sl.onld bo n ..reat 

on ,,has,s m E.sEA on research and evaluation of title I pro-rrnms 

U.rren.ly. m any research, research allocations must come, f rom'the 
Si r ^'"^ ="l>"i"5^^^>'afion of programs and tliis as a re- 

sn!t hnnts the .jnal.ty and oai.ahility of rest^.rc!, effo,-ts. 

\. (■ feel fiiaf there IS a need for leadtime for the indicions plannincr 
ri'.i f'")!'/" """^ ''^'"S"^i""=^l J'^-^"^'--^ of school districts. The 
1 -f i '-i''''. P"t toirother without careful 

thouirht to the needs of the recipients. 

We feel that fnndin.tr of proirrams by ESEA sl.onld be snstained 
teif' T /"i r ^'l'-«"-«'fcions make a difference in the edncationa 
• ion 'n?, approaches are inelTectivc and in- 

< iea.,e the expectations of recipients in unreal Ava.vs. 

f r, n", . ^ J' ''"'"P-'^' ''^^'lity gT'clelines should be inainta ined in order 
efforts ^'^"'P^^-^'-^tory funds for education do not supplant local 

17q!?\^r"" V'"ixr™.'"A/^"-'' ^o'txi'^te- in Honston to have had the 
ESEA funds. We feel that they have been, as I say. varied in tern s 
orthesiu-eossliiattlievhavehad. ilu m ueinis 

prSaSs^ '•'^=^1 Pi'oblems in oi.r readinjr 

^ We would not like to leave tlie notion that we have dowincr ,.(,fi„its 
I' S v" "Tr"''""' '^T' "ff^-^V^-^ne-^s in o months of in^triiction 
. St year Hiey were ■nipleniouted about Xovember of last veav, in the 

.i;4t1:t5^^i;:!.' ^'"^^'-^"^ "'^ 1^'^^^-- -'-^^ « --'fis 

In the sixth o-i-ade. which is probably even irore meaninof u], i,i those 
1 ro,,rains that ^rerc classified as hi.dily implemented proems, chfl- 
. vn made S months pam m o months. We are lookinjr wit^i ^'e v Wn 
.ttentmn to their evaluation this yo;u: We are. ns I mentioned earlier 
.".edm^r nito the inauanement system the dav-to-dav. certainh weel - 
o-week assessments by program monitors of the kinds of p-robleSis 
hat teachers are cxpenencni,ir. Wo believe that this concept alone b^s 
boon rcsi,onsibk- for the success that we lun-e achieved. ^ 

A, e thank you, Mr. Cliairniaii, for this oppoitunity to api^ear before 
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Dr. I think tl.,. o.,U to ],o a vcrv stron, ompha.sis in tl.o 
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'■nrly <• ,il,,!„„,.l. j-ivknulrrirtn-lcn iriiul^ nf uroirnniis. I i]n->U 
kiK.u- tli:,t. ->v]icn w*. ri-y f. i-f\civ,. ciiinirnl .!ci.riv:iti.in :,s it n-lnt.-- 
tO(.<lii,-:.tH>ii. u-(" iiirikc Ihc iiitiTVonti..-: ];ncr in ili;- ,-i:i],iV V'fi- om- 
<-li:iii.-<-:: oi .=ni-ci"c<]iiifr:i]v vi-rv iiiinininl. 

I rliink tlh- i.ii.!.i,i..sis lias to !,p :,f tii- i-.-irlv. i.n-i-lH.ol h-rvU ;,t tho 
H...m.i.rnry h vHs. :.,.,] tJiat tlu-v have to tako'th.. f.muut of su'.M ;,„J i v.- 
kinds nt i.rojrninnnsr. n. .m,-.. ^oiisc. l,i-.-,a<]-!.ar^i.(l kiml^; of vvm,'^fltnui 
look at lu-nltl. noe.<l.. an.l all of tin- otln>r kinds. In.t nls„ snsiT, ii-.c] j.'.-o- 
irram., t.iat look at ronnitiv.. ami a.-a.lonn,- devi-lop.n.-Mi of c-]iiMiv;, 

liicii T think tlu- tca.-hcis. tlu" rotrainin<r of toaclu-rs is most in>- 
IH.rlant hcmiiso T fwl that nio.st of our ivtrainiiiir Hfort^ for tfa-h..,'-- 
h.nv jiisf l,o,-i, VIM y siii fa. o. I am really talkiiicr to a u-holc- n,'^v rrm- 
(•(•].t wluMv the local s.-hool disti-iots assmnc the innjoi- rrsiionsihilitv for 
i-otrain.n^rof toa,-lu-rs and that retraining should ho in aiva.s whi. j, the 
distrif-r Ku-ntiho.sas iii.struvtional priorities 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Do yon feel there is anv further finaneial a- 
^i.stanee rodinred from the Federal level to do the iHTessar\- iol, in that 

Dr. BoxKv. Yes. T don^t think the job ran he done without it IVe 
n Uon^ton are experieneino: the early heiriiniinirs of the financial crisis 
tlnit other districts, eastern districts and western di.striets are experi- 
eiu nifr. e feel the financial pinch ri.srht now nlthon^rh oiir per capita 
a location i.>er child is :.lK,ut S?fi22. which is eonsiderahlv less thnu o her 
school disrrie*,-, around the country. It is even less than school di.^tricts 
ni onr comity. snhnr],a II school di.strict.-. 

And we just ?imply can't do the jol) with the resonires tliat we hnvc 
.so wc corfamlv do need ina.-sive kind.« of 

onSiV-'oT'I r'"''";-Ti ^^r^'- ^" ^'^'"^ i"'' ^'•'^ --t'-n-lpoint of 

H c "'^=^^1™' ^ f .''^^^.nentary. s.-condary l.>vel. should we jro in 

tic direction of general aid .0,1 to]i of the ]>resent. elementa rv. seconda rv 
ednr^ ,01, ].ro.n:r:,m, or shonhl we fnllv fnnd the nnthovization for title 
TM^hich direction .shon d wc. the Con^rress. -o. in voiir indirinent' 
Dr^ I^oxKv. ^\ell. I think that the full fnndin- of title T. f think 
vere f ,1U- J'? "f^^'t Ir" ^" ""'"'^ educational n^eds of clnldren if i , 

;:ieme';;a;/toST' -^^ '^"'^^^ '^^-"''^ 

ulL^Vin'TP'"',''''" ="■^l"•'■">• f=imilinr. and co,nfo,ta!,le with 

\N h:it t^tle I has done and see its potential for what it <an do What is 
needed is more title 1. 1 jrucss is what I'm savin.r 

( hnirn.an Pi-kkixs. Jm me thank you verV much for an ont.c^tandin- 
.Ktatoment. yon have been v,-rv helpful to the committee. 

1 h: JioxM-.Y. My plen.sure, sir. 

Chiiirniaii Pkukix.s. Thank vou. 
.r^f 'iT'^ ^'^'i t'l's niorii'iufr one of our eolleairues. roiK'ressiran 
Mitchell from Baltiniore. ^M. Con.irre.ssiunn Mitchell is one of onr 

uterested in improvino: the educational .sy,.tems of the conntn- and 
improvinorthe general welfare of all people ' 
And I under.stand Confrressiuan Mitchell, that vou haxe some 

Educrihem™" '''^""'"^ ^^"""^ ^''■''^'■'^^^ -v-^^^' 

I iinder.stand further that tliey are coin <r to testify here ne.xt week 
and we ho],e vm will come hack with them, if von possil.ly can* 
and introduce thorn again at that time. Go ahead. Mr Mitchell 
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inn^r for l.ouihiirs on tiii/verv " ,n.^=; l' ^^^^"^'o^-''- »ie phui- 



..irio'ui''s„s rite ■> '^y,?'" ' 

minorities, one o^tlZ^^S^^ J;^:}^ >"»lt. 

inittce member of the Co,uieI] of Gri^t Gtv .Sliools An r 

been one of the outstanding attonievs in 4? c-i^t? i^l^ °" t?^ 

f^rves on our scbool boardrbJ Ss pVov ded a en dv^^^^^^^^ 

tSvVr.TT"^ ^"/^ ^^-^^^^ I learned hr^oild'br 'r'o TS" 
tannj wanted to be lierc to welcome Jiim. We want to "et bim b^A- 
from the University of Vir^^inia wliere he 5s teac n " law wi wint 
neef\]T ' ^"""'""^ '^"^^^^ ^-^'^^--^ City leS^^^^ 

i^s.^rsi4in^^^^^^^^^^ ti^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Next week Mr. Forrest Lawton will be testifying. But there is one 
other person who .s here that I want to mention and tlm is Mr Chr- 
3; f ' '""^ ''is-'^ociated with the Baltimore city 

^ren wf ''•'1^?^^ >ded just tremendous leadei-sbin n thai 

area who is a very wonderful person and he is my brotbei-iA-law Po 

CJarence, but all of the people who are here today 
Mr Chamnan, I thank you for this opportunitV. I a.«uro von tint 

Onr nest wiencss is Mr. Oibson. professor of la»-. ruiversitv of 

Grg;i°fcVs'clty' ^O"™"'™ o' »' 

As I understand, the others will testify next week 
ft. ^Z^\- i"^^^'^' P^™ission to insert in the record a statement from 
Ouie t/?W ^^^~V"^ Educational Pro^rress, subnnttecrby Mn 
at this Vis "° IS ordered to be inserted in the record 

(The information follows:) 
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('Iminiian Pekkins. Go ahead. 
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"^O^^^l "-till ^^'^^ ^^OTESSOR OF LAW. UKIVEESITY 

.iiu«Ti;L' .^TrS'.fc,!" "iff ^ ^'trs" <•■■«»■--«- 

Cit.v school svacni ^mmittec 0.1 hjlinlf of th.. Hariinior,. 

/.sitio,, hi,.s ..s its piu i,os< t^f, . ' "^''""J <listnot.s. This orL'iini- 

tjon. equal edi.catio,m onpoZV/t p^^^^^ an'I instr,.:- 

T].e council l>olicA h^con ;"ont% lejrislation. 

liallniai k of Federal le.rislaf ir>?f • 1 I" consider it the 

of cou,^. a.v n>,2t nte'lSteH/ «"PI>ort to education. 

the section of the lejrislatiSrul i^.1, '^^^ '' '' '"^'^"-ve that that is 

nmls of the city. ' ^' l**^*" fT'^at^'st supi^rt to the 

an'oTtlie'JeS;:^ of vS'teSj^rnTl'''' '"''f"'^' -^''" ^ 
of today, and rather^haVb^r^Sn^^^^^^ "'"^ ^''^ 
Chairman Pkrkin-s. Go right ahead. 

and we^;::SiiLt^^^^^^^ which h„.s l.e„ subnntted 

-23rtt;LS;-^-^- '^'^^^'^"^ ^^^^-''^^ ^--ted in ti. 

(1 he statement refen^-d to follows :) 
Prepari-3) Statement op I^rrv „ 

BAI.TIMORE, Md. f^CHOoi^. a.N1> MbmUKK. liOARl^ oy Kill ( ATIOX 

The Conncil of the Givnt ntv « . 

of twenty-tlTee of the™ „KSH7citv "r'''!"""'":'"" c<.m,.ose,l 
n.s Its purpose the iinproveinei.T ,^ . ' '^•'■«f«'">«- 'J'lie "rKanizatio h ,s 

".rough studies and SaZ n Irr f"" '''^y -^^I'^'^s " e i s 

opportunities, managouSTnd" ^is[at 0!!'^?^ 'r^V^'"""- ""'l""! i^Lcit Zi 
elucjiti.iniil services to nv <.f V. '•, ^t'lools <if tht- ("ouncil iirm i.i,' 

eWIdren. In addition the s nro^^iH' of i 7, . 

Miraamed pupils in tti^cJntry '^ Provide programs to 27% the Spanisi.! 

a. a 'mnmrfoTUe"^„Sl",^j;,^ is recognised <<on„ci, p„,iev 

iiR resources as tl'e national Ie>'^ - f^^^flt n^n"'!" '"!J-'"'" ''reakthrongh i„ ri ,k- 
•oea, .eve, : the education „ the ^^^^:!i:^^,:^:>XS:^T;z£ 
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xnatena^s: ex|K>rjweutatioxi in innovative iinijrraiii (ievelopment : lonp-rauce nlau- 
inng and evaluation : anti tht^ strenjrtbeiiins of staie l«idershiiK >simv ij^-/ this 
le^s^Ution li;is ujade iiKTwtsi-- innrads in tlie arear^ uieutiont^ aUive. as well 
as on other imiMirtaut issues .Mdj as tlie bau<licai>i.e<l, the hiliu^i. and the 
^iroiKiiit However, it provides the jovatest assi.^jau<«e to the Urge cities in the 
most cntR-al of need ami.. Title I of KSKA is of ni.v>.t imiK>rtaneeio the <\mn< U s 

TIMINt; AND KUNDIm; TfTLE I 

T^Kla.v. as in 19av-«9. the deUte over the Title I formula oimtuiue< But the 
f^<-}^!!uf ^•'/^^I'^^^^^^tr^^ry educati.»n funds, sh<«Ud w.w .n-ershad.nr the 

fait tliat the rntical x.ssim' ,n Title I is timely and ade^^iate fnndinK, <tolv since 

^'^."^.^^ ^''J T V:*^^- l^^^ ^ Awr.^rist'u^< BiU wh^ 

^IfA if " I)r.*mi.tly Uy the i'resident. Th&t iK^Um was in Fiscal Year 

; !ri.w^iV7*^i ^^IT'^:^^''*^'' "'•'^ earnest >;ince lJl«S. the states 

diid I K-alitH^ did XK^x nnyive their alhK-atious until almost January. The pnM^ 
>f ate fundinc in the <;,m^:ress aud delay m alhK^tiim -do^^Wnr Jntinues 
to idai-e ^;xtn>iiiv adniinistratire and i»ro,n-am hardshijis on h»cal distrii^s ami 
severely imits the effec ts of the pro^^rains .ni ehildreu. The o^tTnur^Vw 'n^^^^ 
M»hitioi, to funding IS not a satisfactor>- answer to ritv sch.K>I aij;trict Title I 
.hinniii^ and oin^nition problems. This year :,s in previous vears we find a s tua- 
ist "'Ji ' ^IV"!"^^^'-^!-^ ^ Jt^H^r :.,ntinuin> Tme I pnl^rams at 

Vr^ .Mrrr ' T \ eventually will iimtcli last vearV level <.r 

. ro <uttintf l«ok pro^-ranis hopni^' timt additional services can Ik* added When 
T irT7 V" 1 ^"«»>-.'"^>*^*'* I'^r chancv. n district does m a -whidfaU' of 
hard t*'^"'""'' -f incr<*ase<l city AFUC count within state, the district is 

nil .""^ '■•'^^^^^^"^ to s,HMid their Title I monies in innovative f^Miions when 
sufh proCT-anis facr such an uncertain future 

in™^"i v'^'^n/'"^,^-""' ^!-^ iillocation of Title I for hK^al educati<mai a^icies 
fn u f , ; additional 2.0 hiUion dollars to 

fulb finid this Title. Tlie low level of funding of Title I lias also eontrihutc^ 
imlirectiy to the finaiK-ial Unrdens of the districts. In spite of manv Sie 
feats, a surpnsinR: niiml»er of our sch(K>l districts have c<>ntinued to incrt>asirtheh^ 
>oa cHlu«iticm:H exiM^iidit;ires sine.. 1906. It is true that much of thaUncr^se 
as l>een in teaeheiN' salaru^ and the Hiriii,: of additional r>rofc>s.sioual and pTra. 

C nXi:i'''1^ r'^'^.; established tliut c^unp^.titive^K 

are neede<i to attract prounsiii^ new teachers and that the parficipaUon of 
1 aren s and other <v>mmuni^v peivtms in Title I pn.^rams incre^s^therrVtr^Hv^ 
iiess III any ease, the i»otential eflFect of the oontinuwl lowMevel of Title I f iindiuL' 
can Ik. deuiofistniteil by the r,»l|ow;t.^ djita : « i * mtri ninainj. 



Revenue 
receipts, 
fiscal year 
1966 



{Revenue 
re»ipts. 
fiscal year 
1972 



Percent 
increase in 
revenue 
receipts. 
1966 72 



Title I 
expected or 
Title I increase in 
allotment, revenue 
1966 receipts 



Actual 
title I 
allotment. 
1972 



Burden to 
schools 



Atlanta. ^42.667 

- 38.392 

£"J"80«- 384.203 

77.920 

g«"«r---- 42.427 

fiouston 75 

Memphis.... 34:230 

Milwaukee... 75 555 

Minneapolis.. 42' 374 

Pmsburgh.... 34,708 

St. Louis.. 64.894 

SanOjego.. • 6I.8I6 

San Francisco 69 750 



$87. 217 
76. 142 
712. 523 
106. 630 
116. 404 
166. 748 
89. J96 
127,669 
71.888 
92. 988 
75.909 
123.071 
115.997 



104.4 
98.3 
85.4 
36.8 
174.4 
121.7 
160.5 
68.9 
69.6 
167.9 
16.9 
99. 1 
66.3 



$2. 300 
5, 292 
31. 224 
2.802 
2. 528 
4,060 
2. 986 
2. 868 
2. 482 
4. 043 
5, 191 
2.602 
3.466 



$4,701 
10. 495 

57. 906 
3.834 
6.935 
9.002 
7. 780 
4. 846 
4. 210 

10. 831 
6.072 
5. 180 
5.764 



12.991 
6.883 
35.579 
3.640 
3.210 
4.717 
3. 630 
4. 139 
3. 387 
5.201 
5. 437 
^990 
4.732 



$1,710,000 
3.612. 465 
22, 327. 000 

194. 397 
3.725.5S97 
4. 285.725 
4. 150. 859 

707. 117 

823. 738 
5. 630. 803 

635, 068 
2. 190. 374 
1.031.062 



districts. Oneriiu.srctlijif where 

0(1 



to h( 
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f»^-si-.nals „, Uig ,-ity <listri<-ts hav^ MW.-..me<i Tirl,> j .. ,> 

aii.l n-uMjr effec tive a<i<U'i<m t.. s<-h.«^ i., ,T ^"aiiHatiu;: 

^i.irri;.:;'i;::r=^^^ ...... ...... 

^\aj4hiD>;toiitoa« tiH>\\ < ri. es < ivarcN a situation tluit n'<ium s 

in California. JSan Ant.MM o vV KmIri.P o^^^^^^ l«T<.e,.t,(,l.v ..i„,,. ,1,^ S.Tran,. < a.M. 

ex,.e..ditures withlV. .tat" an^t™^^ < m^ ted at ..,uali.i„,. .kt ,«„.il 

<'Ut «u<h equalization If fed.-n.l f un K . . . ^"""''^ ' 

federal d.-Uarn mipht ei d m al evia L T " •^'•''"^ 

s<.lve,I witl. their .mi. unta H.at tl.e .«ta.e ,„uld Iw.ve 

<all.v the.ities. jreneRiliv ther^«Te«r hi^ M>"rw;. Ir.micall.v an.l jM^rhai..- tra^i- 
have to „a,- the stat" 4an. ,^7/,^.! , asst.tau.e. w,h,i,1 

c.4d;htrju'T«.tHrT«^'::,l^ th.. ,.st 

l.n>l,Ien,.s. .sin h a.i tl e etiiKat^.Torthe iOiv^'. ? -""^ <-..n<vr,..s nati.mal 

< all.v disadvantawMl in the fJimn initL ^ fh h ' ''•"«'"='I'I>«J -"'d acade.ui- 

child^n. The r.«n.-i.\,',:id "^ke r^'Ui ''^ " 

for tlie recm an amicu.s curiae l.rief sulmiif «l7.v t i A "'"".v and 
interest orcauiaUions. The l.rief iioU tillt ^ll f^V 

fair ia that they „n. iK^^ Vm^T,T^v^1, L /^ ^vsteni.. ,„,- 

Imnlly nvop.ize the hiR^r m, nl^iu.l /fV'""^- the state s.v..tem. 

n.. a .ili,y<,f ,,ry «,,,,,,%;';.!;;;'j;V,:'^:;,;:r4^^ th:.t ..„r .Ie,,»ly in,., 



HOME \OTE« o.\ rOKMri.A 



«.nir;,'.:.'s on.!;v\';;;ir;:,:;';:f./,!;; -^^^ Ar.K- ...n. ha., remote., ....... 

tial ere,, wj.en the knv-hr.me fa • or K .^H oW V^V";!"' '-^ "V", r'"^"'*""- 
a comtiKrlson of census data fron, the nn^ iS^n ' '"'''^^^ 
in<^efa,nllies 0-^.000 and by ttate "^'""""K l"^'" 
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P£fiCENrAG£ CHANGE IN NU«BE« OF LOW-INCOME FAMIL1ES-J2.000 0« LESS 



Alabama 

AJasi^a . . 

Arizona..^ 

Arkansas...! 

California 

Colorado, . . 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida . 

Georgia.. 

Hawaii 

•daho 

Illinois 

Indiana. . . 

towa 

Kansas. . . 

Kentucky. . _ 

Louisiana. . 

Maine.... 

Maryland. . . . 

Massachusefjs 

Michigan.. . . 

J^innesota... 

Mississippi 

Missouri.. 

Montana. 

Nebraksa. , 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey. . 
New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio... 

Oklahoma. 
Oregon... 
Pennyslvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 
Texas.. 

Utah... " 
Vermont.. . 
Virginia..... 
Washington.. 
West Virginia., 
Wisconsin .. 
Wyoming 



1959. number ot 
famjl.es $2,000 
or less 



209. 831 
4.186 
40. 087 
14€. 680 
317,933 
42,087 
35. 959 
10. 372 
209.960 
213.977 
9.205 
19.i:8 
233.565 
126,472 
108,492 
73,192 
195. 985 
177.178 
28, 412 
66, 628 
85,976 
183, 000 
106,912 
188. 724 
193, 543 
18. 890 
53,846 
5,504 
12, 122 
103,311 
31. 708 
334. 741 
261, 168 
25,179 
231. 759 
121,245 
45,208 
274. 591 
20,941 
143,410 
34.968 
226.925 
430,852 
17,211 
11.372 
116,112 
62,669 
100,889 
98, 985 



District Of Columbia . " . ~ ' . " ~ ''477 



1970. number of 
fam»l»es$2.000 
or less 



99. 957 
2.983 
26,613 
63.935 
227. S80 
26. 700 
23.743 
6. 081 
128.207 
103. 043 
7. 048 
10.631 
119.724 
56. 230 
36. 350 
32. 858 
92. 145 
102.631 
12, 700 
41,222 
46. 739 
SI. 682 
43,353 
88. 715 
80,071 
9,417 
21,801 
4, 855 
2. 780 
62.0?6 
23. 095 
214,498 
114.558 
9.616 
119.195 
54.272 
26. 481 
129,961 
11.422 
63. 778 
63. 778 
107.035 
211.010 
i:,978 
4. 892 
76,349 
36. 514 
46. 479 
45. 480 
4.159 



Percentage 



52.4 

28.7 

56.4 

56. 4 

25,3 

36.6 

34.0 

41.4 

38.4 

34.0 

23.4 

44.4 

47.7 

55.5 

64.5 

55.1 

53.0 

rs 

49.9 

59.5 
53.0 
58.6 

5ai 

59.5 
3.9 
77.1 

4a 0 

31.5 

35.9 

56.1 

61.8 

48.6 

55.2 

41.4 

52.7 

45.5 

55.5 

6Z4 

52.8 

51.0 

30.4 

57.0 

34.2 

41.8 

53.9 

54.1 

44.4 



EKLC 
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Alabama.. 
Alaska. '_' ■ 

Arizona.. 

Aritansas. J." 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut. . . .... 

Delaware. . 

ROfida... 

Georgia... 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 
Michigan...... 

Minnesota...^""]"' 

Mississippi 

Missouri J "J' J 

Montana.. ..1"^'^" 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nea^ HampshiVe ""I" 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Caroli-na 
North Dakota.. . 

Ohio 

OH*>oma. 

Oregon ../.V.W 

Pennsylvania". 

Rhode Island.,..." 

South Carolina 

South Dakota . "/.""1"1 

Tennesse*. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. " 

Virginia 

Washington . 

West Virginia.'."'.".".'"" 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming '['_'_ 

District of Columbia ""' 



1959. number 
^ of families 
W.eoOorless 



228, 959 
9,915 
96, 994 
273, 212 
853. 565 
123. 356 
104, 718 
27,496 
535. 929 
452, 768 
30, 662 
53, 595 
574. 034 
327,541 
259, 842 
189, 628 
372.003 
362, 999 
19. 254 



181,276 
268, 173 
445. 076 
260, 79? 
314,677 
420, 516 
52,173 
142.016 
14, 521 
40,216 
391,957 
77. 694 
960,301 
552,327 
63,844 
575, 873 
262. 126 
116,890 
772,613 

61. m 

283,003 
78, 147 
452.411 
958. 973 
48. 879 
34, 738 
323, 030 
167.443 
200, 012 
256, 334 
22, 107 



1970, number 
of families 
>4,000 or less 



225,912 
6. 934 
6S, 144 
155, 025 
619, 484 
75. 820 
61, 488 
15,439 
353,374 
238.962 
16,618 
30,290 
313,217 
155. 961 
114,466 
94, 063 
212,179 
225, ?75 
38, 978 
101.671 
137,016 
240, 072 



127, C-15 
180,525 
216. 971 
27,540 
62. 636 
13,274 
8. 337 
170,198 
53,238 
564,780 
272.318 
28, 072 
312, 163 
153,471 
76. 650 
371,804 
29,640 
140, 873 
36,154 
244,218 
542,237 
33. 589 
15, 000 
189. 098 
105.619 
112. 777 
134,829 
12, 328 



Percentage 
(decrease 
Of 1959) 



1-3 
30.1 
28.7 
43.3 
27.4 
38.5 
41.3 
43. S 
41.6 
47.2 
45.8 
43.5 
45.4 
52.4 
55.9 
50.4 
410 
3?.« 
56. E 
43.9 
48.9 
46.1 
51.3 
42-6 
48-4 
47.2 
55.9 
8.6 
79.3 
S6-6 
31.5 
41.2 
50.7 
56.0 
45.8 
41.4 
34.4 
51.9 
5L5 
50.2 
53.7 
46.0 
43.5 
31.3 
56.8 
41.5 
36.9 
43.6 
47.4 
44.2 
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. PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE- RECIPIENTS, BY PROGRAM, STATES, AND OTHER AREAS 1965 
JAs o| ^December. Except for general assis^ mcludes cases receiving vendor pavmen.s for medical care) 



State or other area 



Medical 
assist- 
ance 

Old-age for the 
assistance aged 



J_2^I27,I79 2/9,345 

■ aI^s^:: ~'[fr~¥ 

Arizona......:::::::::::: i^;j26 ^ 

Arkansas... Kn no? ^ 

skill 

Colorado. 2 4? 776 ? pin 

gKt^^;::-: I '1 

District of Columbia:.::::: ;| | 

GeoTfija...::::::::::::::: ^^J^s 579 

1.324 555 

Hits::: ''ll" f^j 

ijd^na...::::::::::::::: Mjfi uoo 

Kas 26,375 4,648 

fe;::::::::::::::: j.^53 

K ia-ndv::: ly^lt 

Massachusetts: sS'lf? U'iil 

Michigan ??'2jf 31,605 

skill itlll 

MiSr-:::: 5 

Montana...... ^'SA? , X 

Nebraska iH2t J'^fJ 

Nevada. :::::::■- ^flfi ^.-a 

New Hampshire ::: ■ 5; 299 2 104 

New Jersey u'gm c'o« 

New Mexico... " n 013. ^'^1^ 

New York... 57'?^? w 95^ 
North Carolina: :: U'lU ^8,220 

■■- 3 ^ 

Pennsylvania":::::: :: :: ■ " 44' gS? 1 ?• J§i 

Rhode Island. . V^Ac f H?? " 

South Carolina:. 24 626 

South Dakota.... 6 421 • ]' 111 

ufah' 229.050 x 

J^l^"—;- 4,566 2 424 

Vfirmont ' c'jc? ^'Tf? 

Virginia : ^i'lV. , ^JJ 

Washington... ^9]f 3,965 

WestVlTglnia.. fS'J?! ^0'?" 

SIS'" 2.''3 :o3 

Wyoming 2 371 90 

S?™ ^s." ^.0 

VI rgin I slan ds : : : : : : 427 



Aid to dependent children 
Recipients 



Families 



Total I Children 



Aid to 
the 

blind 



Aid 
to the 
perma* 
nently 
and 
totally 
disabled 



General 
assistance 
(cases) 



U69.316 4.456.995 3,358,112 ' 94,576 575, 



245 * 310, 000 



17, 245 
1,254 
9,306 
7,345 
146, 880 
11,675 
13, 784 
2, 658 
4, 735 
28, 160 
19, 371 
3,425 
2. 546 
53, 799 
11,736 
11,523 
8, 968 
21,399 
24. 203 
4, 972 
21, 404 
27,183 
37,871 
14, 588 
20, 420 
26,113 
1,973 
4,457 
1,337 
1,142 
28,417 
7,302 
133, 263 
26, 560 
2, 036 
45,303 
18, 864 
.8,578 
63, 119 
5,911 
6. 858 
3. 136 
20, 032 
20, 913 
5, 592 
1,438 
10, 953 
16, 882 
23, Oil 
10, 994 
I, 058 
47, 154 
139 
331 



70,711 
4,660 
40,213 
30,936 
607,453 
45,264 
55, 188 
11,841 
22, 606 
109, 304 
77, 420 
14, 915 
9, 844 
253,344 
48, 680 
46, III 
37, 773 
83, 848 

106, 672 
18, 355 
S9, 484 

103, 002 
154, 760 
53,479 
83,019 

107, 672 
7, 851 

18,312 
5, 554 
4, 711 
113,145 
30, 209 
566,461 
110,341 
8, 132 
191.818 
75. 403 
34,070 
276,250 
23,398 
27, 223 
11,730 
80,982 
94,804 
22, 898 
5,489 
46. 672 
66, 596 
107, 172 
43,621 
3,983 
191,622 
723 
1,271 



56,087 
3, 583 
30,603 
23, 396 
450,415 
35. 140 
40, 9?7 
9,074 
18,247 
87,410 
59, 851 
11,078 
7,199 
197, 505 
36.714 
33,631 
29, 270 
60, 430 
81,501 
lo, 544 
69, 135 
77, 298 
115, 589 
41,495 
66, 808 
82. 656 

6, ioi 

14, 086 
4,393 
3, 522 
85, 920 
23, 044 
415, 929 
82.712 
6,187 
143, 401 
56, 151 
24- 979 
201,240 3 
17,341 
21, 967 
8, 852 
62, 005 
71, 737 
16.613 
4,051 
35,974 
47,641 
74, 851 
32. 947 
3, 083 
153. 114 
607 
1,078 



1,879 

no 

800 
1,931 
3 12, 535 
237 
309 
326 
195 
2, 591 
3,194 
73 
121 
2, 312 
1,719 
1,104 
484 
2, 517 
2. 684 . 
266 
382 
2,274 
1,636 
1,063 
2, 522 
^ 4,316 
224 
550 
161 
247 
912 
250 
3,151 
4,856 
82 
3,149 
1,620 
486 
17.513 
107 
1,881 
III 
2,050 
4,491 
163 
125 
1,153 
695 
763 
758 
64 
1,318 
6 
10 



14,825 
238 
4,006 
9,686 
81,863 
6,362 
8,810 
489 
3,394 
18,273 
27,533 
1,328 
3,156 
30,506 
1,763 
1,415 
5,243 
12,001 
19.692 
2,264 
8,1 IB 
13,489 
13, 644 
4,829 
19,614 
15,607 
1,643 
948 
X 

8,fll8 
3, 'J96 
26, 108 
23. 091 

20, 010 
15, 298 
8, 452 
21,431 
2,911 
9.186 
1. 153 
14.078 
10. 106 
4,957 
1,350 
6, 889 
18,819 
5,776 
6, 533 
719 
20, 230 
46 
49 



79 
157 
2.328 
353 
21. 403 
1. 191 
4.672 
1.365 
849 

* 8. 100 
2.440 
1.054 

NA 
22. 564 
NA 

* 3. 400 
2.820 
1,242 
7, 703 
2,588 
8,372 
7,902 

19,659 
7,816 
1,134 
9. 847 
1,206 
NA 
455 
782 
»9. 574 
285 
51, 028 
1,812 
407 
25, 209 
8,415 
3, 900. 
32, 133 
2, 658 
I 196 
419 
1,814 
8, 700 
751 
M,100 
2, 870 
7,799 
1,639 
5, 995 
447 
1,336 
34 
214 



Pennsylvania'' wi'l^o-t Federal participation in California, 789 in Missouri, and 8 497 in 

' ffiefSSl'nltrer of cas?s"eceil« ^'e'^fclr'" "."'f",'" ^"f^'^^"'- See footnote 5, 
• Estimated, """'"er oi cases receiving medical care, liospitalization, or burial only. 

NA-Not available, x-Not applicable. 

Source: Department „, Health, Education, and Welfare, Welfare Administration. Periodically in .'Welfare in Renew." 
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SOCIAt. INSURANCE AND WELFARE SERVICES 
lAsof fl STANCE-RECPIENTS OF MONEY PAYMENTS, STATES AND OTHER AREAS .970 




2,081,000 

Alabama, ~~ iic i^i^T 

Alaska... "5,000 
Arizona.... : 
Arkansas.... 

California.. J?'2°2 
Colorado...... ^^l.OOO 

Connecticut.,. ^'i^^ 
Delaware..... ?'2nn 

p^stnct of Columbia::::::: fjgo 

Hawaii :.. "'3^^ 

Idaho ■— 2,400 

Illinois.... --- 3,400 

Indiana... 34,500 

Iowa — - J^JOO 

Kansps ..:"— — - ??'200 

Kentucky ■—- — JVnnn 

er.::::;:---------- 'I 

Maryland ^2-^°° 

Massachusetts..:::: sJ'fSS 

Michigan.. .J^*^^ 

Minnesota...... " jMOO 

Mississippi — 20,800 

MIssourL. 

Montana.... ^^.-RnS 

Nebraska f^Sp 

Nevada " ^.'im 

New Hampshire.:: riSS 

New Jersey 1522 

New Mexico.... ^§'522 

New York inf'iffi 

North Carolina... ."" ^§^'322 

Sht'^^'^^*^ ----- im 

Oklahoma:::: ^H2S 

Oregon :.::: '2,300 

Pennsylvania gHSi^ 

Rhode Island.... 7^2^ 

South Carolina i}222 

South Dakota :::" 

IZ!'''^ 53: 300 

vermifnt::::::::::::::::: Jjoo 

Virgtnia ?nn 

Washington ii'522 

West Virginia.... fl'gg^ 

iyyonTmg I'finn 

PU'-i""™ 22,2?? 

Guam '^7« 

Virgin Islands :::::: 335 



2,552,000 9,657,000 7,032,000 



41,600 
3, 000 
15,500 
16, 000 
431, 000 
26, 000 
26, 000 
7,000 
16,300 
68, 700 
73, 200 
8,400 
5, 300 
117, 000 
29,600 
20, 700 
19, 500 
37, 800 
61,900 
14,200 
43, 200 
71,300 
113, 000 
30, 200 
36, 2C0 
47, 500 
5,300 
10,200 
4,900 
3, 600 
104,000 
15, 600 
327, 000 
38, 900 
3,400 
90, 300 
29, 600 
28, 600 
145, 000 
12,400 
18, 200 
5,500 
46, 500 
81,200 
iO, 700 
4,000 
31,200 
42, 800 
24, 400 
27, 400 
1, 900 
57, 900 
440 
550 



164,000 
9,600 
60, 800 
60,200 
1,542.000 
91, 600 
96, 400 
26, 000 
61,000 
259, 000 
260, 000 
32. 400 
18, 800 
484, 000 
114. 000 
74, 500 
70, 300 
139, 000 
254, 000 
51,700 
161,000 
256, 000 
445, 000 
39, 300 
139, 000 
175, 000 
18, 100 
37, 400 
15,600 
13, 400 
418, 000 
57, 700 
1, 226, 000 
147, 000 
12, 100 
339, 000 
107, 000 
103, 000 
565, 000 
>!6,100 
71,400 
19, 400 
169, 000 
331, 000 
38, 900 
14,200 
117, 000 
150, 000 
96, POO 
96, 600 
6, 500 
288, OCO 
2, 200 
2, 200 



= 81,000 933,000 2549^000 



125, 000 
7, 300 
46, 800 
45, 300 
1,077,000 

66, 500 
72, 000 
19,100 

46, 000 
199, 000 
195,000 

22,800 

13,200 
363, 000 

84, 800 

53,100 

52,800 
100,000 
196, 000 

37,400 
121,000 
186, 000 
318,000 
74,600 
112,000 
133,000 
13,500 
27, 900 
11,700 

9,700 

298, ooe 

43,700 
875,000 
110, 000 
9, lOfy 
249, 000 

79, 70:3 

69, 800 
400. OGO 

32. 900 

54, 400 

14,400 
129. 000 
248, 000 

26, 600 

10. 000 

87, 300 
102, 000 
70, 400 
72, 600 • 

4, 900 
212, 000 

1,700 

1,900 



1,900 
94 
530 
1,700 
2 14,000 
230 
250 
380 
210 
2.300 
3,200 
73 
100 
1,700 
1,300 
1,200 
420 
2,100 
2,400 
230 
350 
2, 800 
1,400 
860 
2,200 
2 4, 000 
190 
320 
170 
220 
1, 000 
370 
3, 800 
4, 500 
«2 
2,700 
1,300 
610 
2 7, 900 
120 
1, 900 
120 
1,700 
4,000 
160 
110 
1,200 
480 
550 
690 
34 
910 
9 
9 



19,500 
880 
8, 500 
11,600 

185,000 
10, 800 
7,700 
1,500 
7,700 

21,60G 

36, 000 
1,900 
2,800 

45, 200 
5. 800 

3, 200 
6,00'J 

17. 200 
22, 500 

4, !00 
16, 800 
18, 300 
30, 000 
12, 400 
24,800 
20.100 

2, 400 
4,700 
X 
890 
14,000 
8, 900 
94, 200 
28,700 
2,200 
32, 500 
22,800 
7,900 
33, 600 
4,100 
10,800 
1,600 
26, 500 
23, 900 
4,900 
2,100 
8,400 
18,300 
11.700 
7,300 
910 
18, 000 
63 
62 



t Includes the children gnd 1 or t 



96 
420 
3, 400 
250 
66, 300 
4,500 
9, 900 
3,400 
2, 000 
7,800 
2, 000 
3, 100 
NA 
47, 700 
NA 
3,200 
5,700 
NA 
8,400 
3,400 
9,200 
26»o00 
45, 000 
7,900 
1,300 
11,800 
1,000 
NA 
NA 
1,300 
11,200 
NA 
106, 000 
2, 000 
150 
36, 600 
1,500 
3,000 
74, 000 
5,500 
430 
250 
1,800 
7,700 
830 
NA 
6,100 
7,000 
510 
9, 800 
200 
NA 
110 
230 



^sUrp^ie^ltll^^^^^^^ Federal participation In California and 500 In Missouri; excludes an 

s farge as sum of State figures because of adjustment. 



S3«^e^^-?P0such7ic|nientri'^^^ 
Partly estimated; total notasfargeassum of St 
NA--Not available. X--Not applicable. 
^So„rce: Dep,r,.e„, o, H.l.h, ECca.ion, ,„d Welfare, Social and Rehabilitation Service. Periodically i„ ..Welfare in 
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Fln'UUE LEGISLATIVE CONCEBNS 

Soiiie (.(mciTiis of tlio Council icgaiciiiig futuru education legislation are: 
Unit It nilLSt n..t spreiul funds s„ thinly so lis to miss Uie tar^t groun am 
.rob onis ; tlnit it iiiiist weigh the s,H..cial iiee<l of cliildrtm.TspeS Uie pliy" - 
•ally iintl eduea loiially luiiidicapped ; tliat it must not ereate bure.iucratk' red 
aix! ,uiiiec.e«s.ir,ly to measure the results of the legislaUoii; that it S rVliew 
overburdened tax resources in tlio, cities; that it must recognize oranges n 
.opulntion and economic conditi.ms ; that it must assure thnWv fuu" and 
that It 111 list preserve the traditional vocal autonomy of school districts 

In conclusion we would recoiiimeiid that this Committee must move to'cnualize 
educational ex,K.nditures based on special needs of scho.,1 SistHcts and at the 
same tinio continue compensatory education programs to improve the instruc- 
tional techinques and strategies for educating the disadvantaged. 

APPENDIX A 
The Council of the Great City Schools 

,., , SUMMARY OF SCHOOL FINANCE SURVEY 

Atlanta 

An independent school district with a current enrollment of 160 280 students 
and an annual operatiag budget of $01,400,000. iw,.ou stuaents 

Haltitnore 

A flscally independent district with an enrollment of 190,943 children and an 
operating budget of $190,000,000. The School Hoard request to he Board of 
Lstimates for he current liscal year was reduced by (.vei^$lC,000,MO%"i°ch has 
made program iinproveinent impossible. men nas 

Huffalo 

<...orntin^Z';d^prn/^'4'-m)^n^ "" ^'"'•""'"ent of (18,760 pupils and an 

operating budget of G, < 00,000. It was necessary for Buflfalo to reduce their nro- 
grams and services by $2,800,000 in order to achieve a balanced budget. 
Chicago 

budget 'or^ra'^il^ofi?^^ "'"W '^"^""'"^''t °f 5-2,282 and an operating 

.vi.i5r„ -Ti Chicago projects an operahiiig deficit of $98.5 million 

^'^"'^^'"'^ ^'-'^ .'-fessioLls a. well 

Cleveland 
Dallas 

An independent school district witli an enrollment nf IRTfino «fii/ioi.fe 
ciurracfiom of $110,000,000. Special fl^sca? problem's Jauf d l^fd'e'SeTauSn 

Denver 

A fiscally independent school district with an enrollment of 94 838 and nn 
0^/900^^0 '^^^'^ of .$123,600,000. Programs and services redTctioL in wfe amount 
of $200,000 were made in order to achieve a balanced budget. amount 

Detroit 

budKet"of'S4M^°"ni^^^^^^^^^ an enrollment of 289,446 and a current 

^^^^^.s^'^^x^^ rii'rriS" ^'^^ 

JTouston 

op-^atSdgeT^/|l'4to^roO^^^^ ^'-"--^ 231.487 pupils with an 

Los Angeles 

An Independent school dis-triot with an enrollniPiif nf ofu\ « „ *. *. i . ^ ^ 
of <)nn nm in /.../^^.r ^.^ i , furunuienr or o.hmkx) and a total budget 

or .>^»4,Jt>o,(m In oi'der to l>alance their current annual budget, tliey Iiavp 
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erSrredul^^^^ negate! teacher ..Uarj- in- 

sclmol. TI>ey estimate ti.e.e rtiduSJX^^^^ "'"ir summer 

Memphis ' ' 

bui^^^?S„SS' ^^l:^l^r:^^^aV^}m '^'^^'^ - operating 
currently holding the lino on s lary [n™es snnnnl^^^ '«^ el ami art 

Milwaukee "'creates, s«„„Iies, equipment and programs. 

An independent scliool district with ,.n o^. n . , 
an operating hudget of .MS-'sTO 000 t h °' l'"""' ^31,000 students with 
expenditure, were reduced. >j-?l°^'Ziion. " balanced hudgel; 

J/ inneapolis 

"PoratS^mSroflSw "" -"rolln.ent of <H,m p„„ils, with „„ 

^'ew York City 



A dependent soliool dishiff 

students and an 

Inulget to the estimate of $T5,6oobm i» tlie current 

avai Inhf ^" ^'"^^^"t mr arid $240& of 3^ 

available revenues and needed revenues *^^^'000,000 gap next year betwe^ 
Pittshurgh 

An independent school district wiMi 
operating budget of $92,900.(k5) enrollment of 70,500 students and an 

Portland 

an <^erat^ng°bud^^^ approximately 73,000 studPn#-« «,ifi 

iSf. Louis 

Of t8S!^''?Jeri°VS'^^^^^ with an operating hudget 

°"fi"«' budget lncludL|iTCitrschoS'['ilitli''°'", '""^ SuperlnTenden^^ 
tanes and repair services. *^ scnools, television, elementary school secr^ 

San Pranoisco 

Tht^S^eTnttad^^S^,lS(SS^^°^''"»^^'^ 80,000 students enrolled. 
Ban Diego » » . 

Washington, D.O. $1^,000,000. 

for^'h?c"S?err^fS^^ -d the operating budget 

their hudget was not approvTlT^ht n ^^'^^ year hegan on Juiv^f 

$141,600,000. The Board of Educntinn- hoc, -"'Strict of Columb a budget wfi<! 
7^' ° """intain the system BfgoZs con t^ofn''' $155,000,000 as a mfnimrm 
t" reduce current .spending and to av5d operatinneflcit ' ^"'"""ed 
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MOTION FOR LEAVE TO FILE BRIEF FOR 

Mayor axd City Couxcil of Baltimore, 
xMaryland, a municipal corporation 
City op East Orange, New Jersey 
City op J ersey City, New Jersey 
City op Paterson, New Jersey 
City op Plaixpield, New Jersey 
American Federation op Labor-Congress op 
Industrial Organizations 
American Federation op Teachers, AFL-CIO 

Council op Great City Schools 
Interxatioxal Union, American Federation op 
bTATE, County and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO 
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f''^^^^ and urban interest organiza 

tioijs respectfii]lv move for 1p-ivp fr. -fii^ +i, "^S'-^^iza- 

iHR brief i. support of the decJsiou bl.l!^^ 

<-ert?r'^''/*'',°'''' ''^"^^ b^-ief «led by 

1 r' f ''''''' ^"•^^■^'•^•^ ^-'"'^ concer f . 

Tiic cltoct Of tl.e decision below on the needs of the 
Nation's centra city schoo]<. ** ^ ^'^^"f^ '>t tiie 

thnt 1 • • ■ I lie undersigned ajrree 

iJiat tJie decision in this fi-^^^ n-iu „-f¥ + ^ 

^..T„s,,tos have interests adverse Jo he f es 't 

m' ,1 ™? "^'ty »' Baltimore 

Jl^Lmd have been siveii the responsibility by theii: 
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respective states to provide a public education for 300,- 
000 pupils, yet have not been provided sufficient state 
funds for this purpose. As a result these children are 
compelled to attend schools with overcrowded class- 
rooms, insufficient textbooks, and outdated physical 
facilities. The New Jersey cities are plaintiffs in the 
case of liohinson \. CaUll, L-18704-69 (Super. Ct., 
Hudson Comity, filed Feb. 17, 1970), in which they 
established that their children are being discriminated 
against by ''gross inadequacies tied to fiscal inade- 
quacies." The Mayor and City Council of Baltimore, 
Maryland are plaintiffs in the case of Parker v. Mandel, 
C.A. No. 71-1089-H (D.C.D. Md.) in which they have 
challenged the system used by the State of Maryland 
to finance public education on the ground that it makes 
the expenditure for each child's education a function 
of the wealth of the cliild's parents and neighbors as 
measured by the taxable wealth of the district in which 
the child resides. 

2. The American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is a federation of 122 na- 
tional and international labor organizations having a 
total membership of approximately 12,500,000. The 
American labor movement has throughout its history 
sought maximimi educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren. IJnions played a major role in the establishment 
of public schools early in the 19th century and have 
continuously worked for the extension and improve- 
ment of public education. This case directly involves 
the quality of schooling and the integrity of the public 
education concept in theory and in practice through- 
out the United States. 

3. The American Feueration of Teachers is a volun- 
tary association of education workers, which was 
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founded in 1916. It has more than 275.000 member, 
throughout the United States. The purpose fthe 
oa-gan,z.tion is to elevate the eharacter and advance 
the interests of the occupation of teaching and to pr 
note the cause of education in tlie United States' In 
furtherance of tins purpose, APT has long worked t 
ensure the adequate and equitable financing of p bl 
education hroughout the nation. The APT has wor e d 
for more than a half century to provide for equal e 
^^lonal opportunity for all American children T e 
p esen case^ deals with the application of the Equa 

school r;i ""'' ''''' ""'''^''''^ °f resource 

hool children, an issue which has major implications 
foi the financing of public education in eveiy Ameri- 
can community. For all these reasons the Anfer can 
Federation of Teachers joins in presenting this brS. 

in ^196?' ^^°""''' ^''y "^corporated 

n 1961 as a nonprofit organization, is comprised of 

Si s/T "'^r '''''' -^-^^ districts in the 
United States. Member cities include Atlanta Balti- 
more, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland D^n. 
Denver, Detroit, Houston, LoV Angeles MeS ' 
Minneapohs, Milwaukee, .Xew York,^o3lafd P 11 
ade Iphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, St. Louis, San oTeg 

ties of the Council are governed by a board of di- 

cat on and the Superintendent of Schools from each 
participating city. The organization seeks to meet Jhe 
onipi-eheiisn-e public school needs and to iz^prove 
e^ery facet of education in its member cities. A nvZl 
J^oncern of the Council has been the increasinglis^^- 
ties in financial support to education in urban cen^rs 
as compared to suburban areas. It believes that ch 
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discriminatory treatment of urban centers threatens to 
severely handicap vast munbers of city school children 
in the cities it represents. 

5. The International Union, American Federation of 
State, County and Miaiicipal Employees now repre- 
sents more than a half million emploj^ees of state and 
local governments thi-oughout the nation. It is deeply 
devoted to social reforms and improved social justice 
for the poor and particularly the urban minorities 
adversely affected by our prevailing system of funding 
our public education. 

6. The International Union, United Automobile 
Workers and its nearly one and a half million indus- 
trial-worker members are vitally interested in quality 
public education for all our children. Having long 
supported the interests of the disadvantaged and the 
poor, UAW believes strongly in equality of educational 
opportunity and believes that a public education sys- 
tem built on inequality plainly violates fundamental 
constitutional guarantees. 

7. The League of Women Voters is a non-partisan 
organization whose purpose is to encourage the in- 
formed and active ])articipation of all citizens in gov- 
ernment and politics. It is open to all women citizens 
18 years or older, and lias a membership of 157,000 in 
more than 1,275 Leagues in all 50 states, the District 
of Oolui.ibia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. From its inception in 1920 the 
T eague has worked at national, state and local levels 
on various govermnental issues selected by the mem- 
bers for study, decision and action. In 1936 the Na- 
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cim 



» '^''"^y 'S'c/.oo/ Fi- 

nance and School DiHlrict,, which stated : 

'-Long years of public discussion have broujrhf 

school,, that the stat ' si M oflef .^^3;'''''' 
eqiKll educational ..Dpoi tiiintie^ , .,t "i 

compel attendance ii the p'^'Li by h.'t." 

goal of equal opportunity. At every level „f Rovern 

Sn^'r\""™'"^ toward .1^; ; 

St. v„,g to achieve an Anieriean societv in wliich al 
chdd™ ,rill have equality of opportunity " ee " 

tleme^r .° "^'^^ °f eeononn set 

8^ The Notional Urban Coalition, a private nou 
profit CO or ti„ ,„„3^. the'revi^alL^io , 

America s cities, has established as one of its maior 

laX rtb" «'"-tio' part 

laily to those students from disadvantaged back- 
grounds. Essential to this task is the removal of the 
gross inequities resulting from St.te educatio i fl ianc 
foimulas which presently favor suburban areas at the 
expense of urban centers. The present ca.se cM , 
the education financing s.vstem of the State of Tew 
Ho>v-ever, the factual pattern which the caL presents 
and the important constitutional issues it 2 os '"^ 
to metropolitan centers across the nation. It f^' th s 

'"*°'^"»- °f this cfse t 'th 
futuie of American urban education-that the Nation- 
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al Urban Coalition requests leave of this Court to file 
the attached brief. 

9. The National Urban League, as the oldest non- 
profit, non-partisan human rights organization in the 
nation, has waged a sixty-year campaign on the histori- 
cal Four Horsemen Apocalypse that rides through the 
urban black ghettos of America—Poverty, Racism, Il- 
literacy and Neglect. In focussing on the*^ amelioration 
of prevailing economic conditions in the black com- 
munity, the National Urban League believes that the 
quality of a child's education should necessarily not 
depend on the neighborhood in which his parents re- 
side, nor must the nature of that education remain sub- 
ject to the capriciousness of local wealth. 

10. The Education Finance Reform Project (EF 
RP) was founded in California for the purpose of 
examining the evidence regarding the effect of school 
finance proposals from the perspective of Blacks. The 
fundamental principle upon which the Project is based 
is the belief that the allocation of educational op- 
portunity among children is more important than the 
allocation of money among districts. 

While EFRP is premised on the assumption that 
money alone will not enhance educational opportuni- 
ties, additional funding is critically required for pro- 
grams which will do so. In pursuit of this objective, 
EFRP is doing legislative and legal research, analv- 
sis of school statistics, and organizing and training 
conmiunity people to set up local conferences to discuss 
and explain the issues. 

11. Th^ League of Women Voters of Texas is a non- 
partisan voluntary organization, embracing Texas' 42 
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ocal chapters w,tlr an aggregate membership of a^- 
•oxirnately 4 2(X. Texas dtizens. It is affillfed Mith 
the Leagn.o of AVomen Voters of the Unite I Stl\^ 
Ihe general purpose of the League is to enco ra^! i ' 
formed and active participation of citizens i den o 
cratic governmental processes. To this end, the Loare 

nterest and has taken action as a result of these studies 
including appearance as amicus curiae in judTcia 
ceedmgs involving important public questi'c^f A Long 
the subjects to which the national" state and loc ! 
Leagues have devoted extensive stud^ is the in pairof 
mequahty in emplojanent, education and hoi'sing in the 
United States, Texas and local municipalft^f The 

&\tt. Sof f'"d ''''' ''''' equal^p Sm^^^ 
ZTZ V ^""^^""ental importance to the prob- 
lems of poverty, employment, welfare, and the entht 
aspect of participation in our governmental pi'oc^^^^^^^^^ 
among large segments of the population. This Sn 

^::lT problem f'p 

among large segments of the noDuhtinn T,, /""^^^^y 
1969, the League stated ihTi ^" January, 

nu 1 -^^'ifeue stated that its members believe that 
all levels of government share with other levpl, 
government the responsibility to provide n nHtv of 
opportunity in education, employment and hou;tl^or 
all persons in the United SuW Tiio^r "^^^^^"^ 
~y -/aged in an fntts^e Tttd.'^ralt^^^ 
methods of financing public schools in Texas 

• • * 

Because the present case, however it is decided will 
resources according to educational criteria ttan 
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arbitrarily in accord witli local assessed property valua- 
tions, the undersigned request leave to file the accom- 
pemying brief. 
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IlTTEObUCTORY SXATEMEKT ^^^"^ 

Argcmexx 

T. Statutory Schemes Like the One in Ta^J. j i-* 

A The Teyas scheme precludes meeting the .nr. 
cml and acute educational needs of" fhe^^itTe^: , 
1- Ji^ducational facilities and services tvnicalTv 
cost more in the cities typically 

2. Special central city problems «iiV>. V 1 ^ 
concentrations of Ye edSiSly'^^^^^^^^^ 
vantaged generate the need for relativelv 
greater urban school funds relatively 

fhTSl "dl£r""J ^7^' limlt'edb^cause 

B. In practice, statutory schemes HVp f ■ 
Texas have precipitated T cri'is S ? 
city school finance .... ^^"^^^^ 

1. Philadelphia 

2. Detroit 

3. Why these crises 

^' s?hemes L-ke^?" ^tateaidundei statutory ^ 

II. The decision below should be affirmed jg 

A. Affirmance is constitutionally compelled [ 20 

1. Appellants must demonstrate a "comnPlHrit, 
necessity" for thp T^r^cnr^f J"* ,.^0"iPC'"ing 
and they cannot . . . ^""^'"^ ^^^t^"^' 

a. Education as a "fundamentaHnterest ''' .' " 21 

b. "Wealth" as a "suspect" category...; 25 
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2. The challenged sclu'ine for fundini? pubiie 
schools fail.s even the less -slriiigent lest of 
rationality 9g 

B. The decision Ixdow opens the door to a sound 
educational policy -ly 

( The response to judicial decisions strikini^ domi 
statutory seiienu's like the one in Texas has 
been encouraging- 
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INTRODtrCTOBY STATEMENT 

The undersigned cities and urban interest ov^c^tm.. 
tions tile thi.s brief out of coan-iction that ° - m ' v 
schemes whereby public school revenues d i e - 
from property taxes levied in arbitrarily d ^ d 
unevenly endowed school districts, as in Te^r Sfc 1 
he Equal Protection Clause. Such seheLs 

searce educ Justification, they channel 

scarce education resource, to affluent school di'^trict. 
that need hem least, while starving hard-pr^sled utbt 
school dastncts that bear heavier educatiLrburln. 

Dx'^Mark E tS'.^f'"^' done. As 

VI. Mark B. Shedd, then superintendent of the l^l.il-, 

oXaltdf 't-"*i?^' '^'''^^ '''^ Senate Co.nm^ : 
on i.qua Education Opportunity last September -The 
urban schools of this country are dying. They are' d3dn ' 
from financial strangulation. . . He did ZVl'J 
gerat.. On June 6, 1972, the Detroit Sa^d oTLl 1' 
tion facing a $50 million deficit on top of the m-ovion. 

rel^i^^^^^ ^ ''survi^lJ^rdg 

requiring a 36% reduction in spending; this wa^ to bo 

"tht 'T^' ''^'^ '° ^^y^^ 

AZnst 2 ,c^^^^^ Michigan law.= On 

tlaf fi'nf f ' ^ ^^'"^"^ Philadelphia aunonnced 

ml itj r^^^ ^'^"^^^ to end he 

1972-73 school year for its 374,000 children in March 
three months early. These extraordinary d^vebpntl 

cXr&^r f ' ^^^^^"^^'^^^ school fin'aTd 
crisis. Equally harsh announcements of early closings, 

^^^oT^nlt^"^^^^^^^ 1 16A, inequality in 

Educational OppovSty tdcT f,tt^°'"^'ttee on Equal 
P. 6603 [hereinafter citefa^^4uaWH^^^^^^ ''''' 
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teacher layoffs and other cutbacks have been made or 
can be expected in Boston, New York, Newark, Balti- 
more, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Davton, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Portland, Los Angeles and many other 

San Antonio's plight may be less dramatic; but it is 
no less poignant. The 25.000 public school children, 
mostly Mexican-Americans from low-income families 
who l^ve within the govennnentally drawn boundaries 
of the Edgewood Independent School District, the poor 
central city school district wliich spawned this litiga- 
tion have educational needs at least as great as tho^e 
of children m other San Antonio area school districts 
But Edgewood 's poverty, measured by low assessed 
valuation per student, disables local authorities from 
providing their children mth the same facilities, teach- 
ers, supporting personnel, library books, equipment 
supplies and breadth of curriculum available in sur^ 
rounding districts favored by the draftsmen of capri- 
cious school district boundaries with greater asseied 
valuation per student,^ Why are similarly situated 
school children treated so differently? The answer is 
clear. The state has drawn school district boundaries 
so that poor Edgewood, despite a high tax rate raises 
only $26 per child, while affluent llamo HeigSs a 
nearby suburban oasis, raises $333 per child ^dth an 
equivalent tax rate. State -equalizing" contributions 
do not narrow the gap. In LQ68-(>9, Edgewood received 
only $3 more per child ($225 to $222) than did its 
most affluent neighbor.^ 

Br. Shedd's grim diagnosis of the general plight 
cityjchools, and the record's blunt account of what 

^Affidavit of Dr. Jose Cardonas, App. 234-40. 

* App. 219. Counsel has been advised that tlie st<ntomcnt in fnvf 
comet, and that the eited table inadvcrten ly imS tio 
wood and Alamo Heights figures in this onf cSeg^r^-stt^ S 



actually happens when the level of school si)eiidin- is 
made to turn largely upon an uneveulv distribnted 

seek to defend such arrangement.^. Indeed, thev p„r- 
l>ort to fnid ground in the siM^eial nee>ls of the X^tii.n'. 
central city schools and their di«,dvantaged .<.h<H,l 
children for continuing to tolerate the Texas pattern 
Consider, for example, the nearlv 20 pages devoted io 
urban school needs in the amicus brief filed on Wha f 
of suburl^n interests. Amicus Brief for Mo„tg<u„eA- 
Connty et al., pp. 8.V99. Like counsel for appelant? 
these suburban spokesmen contend that because bro- 
scription of the statutory linkage between .cbool fund- 
ing and local wealth would not auto„,atically -Jal 
antee' more money for urban schools, and Wause a 
possible aphcation of the decision below so as to re 
qmre mathematically equal expenditures per student' 
might even reduce the flow of .chool fmfds to . e 
cities, arrangements like the one in Te.vas should be 
preserved no matter how egregious their disparities." 
= Brief far Appellants, pp. 41-42. 

*How to reconcile this professed concern for adequate Mrhnr. 

with academic achievement" wc leave to ■innoll^nfc tu } V 
tj^t their last-ditch fight to preseneTe 0^^^ ^.^stS^t ^ of 
state educational resources speaks louder tliun words and beStho 
contention that money is irrelevant. If money is tofallv TnSod „ 
academic achievement after all, why do suburban school" S tl e 
resources to do so spend so much more than their poorer i rile n\nd 
rural neighbors? We cannot believe the Court will be er^uaded 
that bilhons of dollars for buildings, maintenance libraries 
supplies, gymnasiums and professional and suppoi^SiL a^^^^^ 
BO unimportant that invidious discrimination in the r^dTsSbut ^« 

schools to produce more equal educational achievemeT 
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( outml ntivs Hippoi-t tlii. ju.li,.ial ehalloiiffo to the 
l«-x:'.-= statut..ry .eh.me ho.-.Mi.v it irratioiiallv alU-atos 
^vc^ cdu.-ational res<Mn-<-v.< .l.iefly <.n the ba.^is of 
uealth rathi.r than a.-cor<Hno: to l,>gitinmt<. e.l.u-ational 
-nsi<i.naa.m>. hu<-h .-homes <3i..<..rve the cities, which 
t^ IM.-ally <.onilmie <-xtra<.r<linan- <xln.atioiuI needs with 
f<nvv. availahle re.<-.un-es for edn.ati.m than the su- 
hurl,., that .urrou.ul them. In.Iml. .u,h sc-hemes have 
^Ipea to create t<Klay.s „rhau ..-h.K.I crisis, and „ow 
stmd stublxa-nly ,n the way of any rational solution. 

ihll % "'"^ ' ""'^'l'*;^'^ j'xl.irment of tlie un,]er.siff,HHl 
hat affinnance of tla- <leeision helow is an absohrtely 
m.ce..ary and ess,.ntial step if the Xation's url>an 
schools are to he enahle.l to cope with their financial 

ARGUMENT 

A. THe Texas ^^^J^^^^^^^^ ^^^.^ an. acu. 

the h.>t ( cead<'.s oi the century, when some of the Na- 
tion . eenti-al cities were ^wealthy " in the limited sense 
t 1. they reporte,! above averaj^e a.s.sessed valuation per 
•student, an<l when state aid was dosi.n.ed to reduce dh! 

..Has. These fornndas remain in operation alihough 
th.. c.md,t,ons for which they were designed no longer 

First, shifts in population and economic activity 
bave_ converted n.ost central cities into ^haroTouf^ 

Col^:SZ^^^^^^^^^^- S^'-'-^. A History of Fiscal 
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and Hack, as m„l,lle-d.-.ss white., (wL,..,^ AiUhn, hiy.- 
fewer educational problems), business and in "nst^. 
have flea „ the suburbs. With then, >v„,t a S 

tehon of the racall.v concentrated and c-ducationallv 
dtsadvantased. By 39«i the incidence of n„vertv w s 
-ar ly ^w,co as great in ..ntral cities as in s,d, trbs.- 
By 19,0, twenty.s..v of the sevcntv-t,vo larce-t citie, 
were more than one-quarter black"; at thj " an'e ne 
s.xty.seve„ of the seventy-two larRcst subnrt n 

TT "^'t™" an7aevcla.fd 

ana jaOB, Detroit .suffered a net loss of 20-20 ooo fimi 
I.e., but sained .5(Mi0.000 school children a.s tZlf™ 

net poimlation, but experienced a public school enroll 
ment increase of 50,000." Indeed,' blacks conipZ " 
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"A. DowTJs, -Who Are the Urban Poor 14 rOnmrr.:.. c t, 

nomic Development 1968). 1970 %uriXw lhaHrh ^' 
largest standard metropolitan area/c?n' raTciS kn 

u ouying lower, Sales Manacemkxt (June 10 1971) 

Without r:r^r.7t^t;7ur:ir ::t!is."°' '° 
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majority or near nmjority of public school students in 
seven of the ten Jarj^est American cities." 

As in<lustr}% husiness and affluence have shifted from 
central cities to suburf>s, so have economic resources. 
Central cities are losing eniphmnent in manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail sectors at alwut 0.5 percent per 
year, while suburkui ai-ea einiiloAnient in these sectors 
is increasing at about 2.5 percent a year." In similar 
fashion, the central city share of metropolitan retail 
sales declined from 63% in 1958 to 54% in 1963 to 
46% in 1967." 

Second, the combined impact of these demographic 
and economic changes has seriously depressed the tax 
base of centr.'il cities. The value of suburban property 
for the nation as a whole has gro\ni in recent years 
more than two and one-half times as fast as that of 
central cities." Appendix A shows the dramatic growth 
within a recent five year period in suburban property 
values as compared to the central city in the nation's 
thirty-seven largest standard metropolitan statistical 

" Ibid. 

"Bureau of the Census, Trends in Social and Economic Condi- 
tions m Metropolitan Areas, Current Population Ren. scr V-'y^ 
No. 27, at 36 (Feb. 1969). p, r. i ..o, 

" Advisory Comm. on Intergovernmental Relations, Metropolitan 
Disparities— A Second Reading, table III (1970), derived from 
Bureau of the Census, Census of Business 1958, vol. II, Census of 
Busmess 1963. vol. II, and Census of Business 1968, vol. II. 

" Regional variations were even greater. In the Northeast sub- 
urban property values climbed about three times as fast as those of 
central cities. In the Midwest the value of suburban property grew 
at more than six times the rate of its central eitias. Staff of Senate 
Select Comm. on Equal Educational Opportunity, 92d Cong 1st 
Scss., Federal Aid to Education: Who Benefits 17 (Comm. Print 
- 197J ) [hereinafter cited as "Federal Aid"]. 
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areas Baltimore is trpical. As recentiv as 3950 the 

S P^^.<^^Pita valuation of the central city. Bv 
1960 the ratio had shifted to the suburbs' favor thev 
then had 110% of the city's per capita v.laatio"-an1 
much lower revenue needs. Propertv values in Mil 
waukee County follow the same pattern Suburban 
property values per capita were 105% of those^ the 
central c ty in 1935, 120% by 1940 and 138% by 19(^ 
The most remit data show that the pro Av val^' 
per capate of suburban Bexar Count/ is'^ore Ian 
twice as great as per capita values in San Antonio its 
central city.'^ As the prestigious Advisory CommStee 
on Intergovernmental Relations has put it, once "weu! 

communities have been replaced bv -lop- 
sided ; metropolitan communities, characterised by 
poor, increasingly black core cities surrounded by afflu^ 
ent suburban areas."" ^ 

The cities, thus, have not only ended up with higher 
proportions of poor and minorities, and their haL^ 

d^eJl witthtm^^^^ ^ to 

Third, consideration of three cnicial variables-the 
cost of educational facilities and services, students' 
educational needs, and competing demands upon Leal 
tax revenues--^hows that the Texas scheme f or f undTng 
schools that ties the education of central city cSen 
to a we^kenmg tax base, rather than benefiting city 
child as appellants and their supporters argue, si^nTf^ 

^oh^X- °^ °^ Commissioner's Ad Hoc GrouD on 

School Finance appearing in General ADDenr1ivP« w • ^ 

Equal Educational Opportunity BXfS l Se Se^^^^^^^^ 
on Equal Educational Opportunity q2d PnL i f o SJ""'"" 
at mh K^7f\ /■iQ7i\ riT • , ^' Sess. pt. 16.D-3 

at S367-8370 (1971) [hereinafter Ad Hoc Group Report]. 

" Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relation, tt^Ko« 
American and the Federal System, 9 (1969)! Urban 
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cantly contributes to the growing crisis in urban educa- 
tion : 



I. EducaUonal faciliUes and services typically cost more 5n the dUes. 

Ur))ati education facilities and services typically cost 
moi-e Urban land is more costly to acquire, urban 
schools are more costly to build and maintain, and 
uroan faculties and staff more expensive to recruit and 
retain. This point is tellingly made by the United 
btates Commissioner of Education's Ad Hoc Group 
on School Finance. The Group's 1969 report noted that 
m 1967 the City of Detroit, for example, paid more 
than $100,000 per acre for school sites, whereas sur- 
rounding suburban districts with access to mideveloped 
land paid only one-sixteenth as much, or $6,000 per 
acre." A recent study made by the Urban Institute re- 
search staff also found that cities with over 25 000 
people spend more for site acquisition (land) and build- 
ings compared to suburbs and smaller cities.^* 

Central city school districts must compete for teach- 
ers with the suburban districts in their metropolitan 
area, but they must often assign new teachers to class- 
rooms crowded with difficult to educate children lo- 
cated 111 an antiquated building in a depressed area. 
Thus it IS not surprising to find that central cities have 
had to offer teacher salaries equal to or above those 
paid by wealthy suburban districts where working con- 
ditions may be perceived by teachers as less strenous 

" Ad Hoe Group Report at 8372. 

t/I-?7'"/5''^''''' Differentials in Public Schools, (Urban 
nstituto forthcommg) The study found, for example/that the 
?Q^n1 $110,673 per aere of land between 1965 and 

1970 for elementary schools, its suburbs only $2,066. New York 
nrv^roT'-' V^f' ^P-^"* per pupil to build new second- 

ary schools 1.V 1970, compared to .$3,074 for similar facilities in 
suburbs and $2,889 in small jurisdictions "cinues m 
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and anxiety producing. For example, the entry level 
h $600 more than the average in 35 surronndi ig su- 

greater urblschS S '"'""^^^^ 

Not only does the city school dollar buy less, has 
have'ir"' educational needs':,f th citle 

have a ways been more complex and more expensive 
to meet han those of suburban and rural areas 

Cen ral city schools have had to cope, for example, 

ch^d Jn^ °^ Hoii-English speaking 

children children from poor and culturally deprived 
homes-frequently migrants or the offspring of S 
grant^s from the poorest and most educationally de- 
prived areas of the country, and victims of racial 

tnZr """^ P^^^^^"^' ^^^^^1 social 

handicaps - Numerous studies document the greater 

Ad Hoc Group Report, at 8372. An Urban Institute stndv .icn 

Ser Xn^^lrs?? I" ^^^^^ ^ Z^lS^'t t 

nigner than m fast growing suburbs in close proximity to tho^P 
«ties. Levin. Muller. Scanlon. and Cohen: Public Si FTn^pp 

Status & Impact of Educational Finance Programs 4 Nation.! 

even greater' tJn it^ijht apU'^r^t a^^^^^^^^^ 

be ause non-white children and poor children in larg dt^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pose a far larger proportion of school enrollments than of thP S 

men? in'rh'"^" "'"P^^' of the pllt sX^enS 

cintafi "i^rSZ^S^S !ad T""'"' 
pected proportion of low income LnHs'Zr " '''''' 
had 27% of Maryland's p~n\oTent in %7"b\t sir^l'' 
state's Title I (ESEA) children. FeZ Aid at 27 
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frequency of low achievement and other disabilities 
among minority grouj) and lower social class pupils.'' 

, As a consequence the large cities enroll a dispropor- 
tionate percentage of students in special programs. 
The six largest cities in New York State, for example, 
enroll 38% of the State's pupils yet must provide spe- 
cial programs for 63% of the State's handicapped, 
62% of the pupils in the State from impoverished fam- 
ilies, and 65% of the State's full-time vocj^fional 
pupils.*^ 

Even supporters of the present system must con- 
cede that such factors interfere with "academic 
achievement" and vastly enlarge the job of city 
schools, for the cost per pupil is much higher for 
handicapped children, for compensatory education for 
the culturally disadvantaged, for the education of non- 
English speaking pupils and for vocational educa- 
tion.^'^ The New York City schools, to cite one example, 
presently serve 290,000 Spanish-surnamed students, 
135,000 of them insufficiently skilled in English to 
benefit from_ regular classroom instruction. But bilin- 
gual education is expensive and there is money for 

"Among the many studies on the relation between race or so- 
cml class and pupil performance, see especially J. Guthrie, G. 
Klemdorfer, H. Levin & R. Stout, Schools and Inequality (1969) • 
James S. Coleman et. al., Equality of Educational Opportunity. 
U.S. Commission OP Civil Rights; Racial IsoMion in the Public 
Schools, Vol. 1 (1967). 

^ ^ Conference of Large City Boards of Education of New York 
State, Program 1971, at 5-6 (1970) -iv^i". 

" Current practice places the cost of vocational-technical edu- 
cation and compensatory education at about 2 times the cost of a 
basic elementary schod program and physically and emotionally 
handicapped programs at about 3 times a basic program. Nat'l. 
Educational Finance Project, Future Directions for School Fi- 
nancing 28 (1971) 
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biHrguul classes for only 4030 of these children - What 

lenf '"^^J^^^^^- - difficult a^ - 

en .-oi one so patently amenable to solution if more 
money were aTaikble? 

Pinally, the school plant in roost central cities is 
poorj, located agdng and badly in need of replacement 
In 1965, over 50% of all school buildings n EoX 
Cleveland, Pittsbm-gh and St. Louis were ovef 45 
years old, as were over 36% of all schooT build- ^ n 
the 15 largest cities. The suburban school plant, on the 
other hand, is largely of recent constructfon aid wll 
located As a result, suburban districts are entering an 
lira of low capital requirements, while the cHies mit 
.oon replace a large part of their total plant^a tod^s 
and tomorrow's inflated costs.^" ^ 

3. Cental dty .chooH„„d5 Umlled because .he tax doUar m„s. mee. 
other pressing municipal needs. 

Defenders of the statutory dependence of school 

LTttef o7°W it is aU a 

matter of priorities", that if cities spend less on 
schools It is because they have "chosen" to ta^ them^ 
selves less. Precisely the opposite is irne. Both the 

l^d7u^^', T "^r' Edgewood would have 
to tax Itself a more than eight times Alamo Heights' 
rate to generate equivalent revenues. (App. 218) Na- 
tionally, although the cities raise less for schools than 

Sacks, sxiyra. n.7 at 52-53. 
Ad Hoc Group Report, at 8370 
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paid a substantially higher percentage of his income 
in Jocal taxes— 7.3%— than did his more affluent subur- 
ban neighbor — 5.1%.^^ 

The urban property tax base, already strained by 
biglier educational costs and greater pupil needs, must 
support a much greater range of non-educational gov- 
ermnent services than suburban or niral jm-isdictions. 
Expensive but unavoidable municipal se?mces such as 
police, firefighting, healtJi care> welfare, sewage, mass 
transit and sanitation compete for the education dollar. 
In general, central cities spend twice as much per capita 
as outlying areas for non-educational services.-* Ironi- 
cally, many of these dearly paid for municipal services 
benefit not only city taxpayers, but nontaxpaying su- 
burbanites as well. 

The disparity in demand for non-educational serv- 
ices between central city and suburbs— the so-called 
"municipal overburden"— has been increasing. In 1957, 
the 37 largest central city areas had 82 per cent higher 
per capita non-educational expenditures than their su- 
burban rings. By 1970, this disparity had increased to 
95 per cent.'"' The problem is most obvious in older 
Northeastern and Midwestern cities where the disparity 
averaged over 100 per cent by 1970.''° Per capita non- 

'^W. S. Berke and /. Callahan, Serrano v. Priest: Milestone or 
Millstone, 21 Journal cv Public Laav 23, 48 (1972). See Appendix 
B hereto for Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland San An- 
tonio and Portland examples. ' 

28 S. Sacks and J. Callahan, Central City-Suburban Fiscal Dis- 
parities in the 72 Largest Metropolitan Areas, 75 (Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations study, based on data sup 
plied by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1972) [hereafter cited as 
City-buburban Disparities] ; Appendix B hereto. 

2» City-Suburban Disparities, 59 ; Appendix B hereto. 

3° City-Suburban Disparities, 75. 
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educational expenditures in Denver, Colorado, for ex 
ample, were more than three times giWter than thoseTn 
surrounding suburbs.^^ 

Central cities as a result cannot devote as lar^e a 
IZT'n 1'^'" ''''' *° education is sub. 

Sed 30^5 1?"?':' ^'"^^'^'^^ expenditures com- 

roTylnd 197^^^^^ 1''"*'"^ between 
-iJD/ and 1970. Dunng the same time span, education 

expenditures were generally about 55 p;r cent 

suburban budgets Due in large measure to such 

mmncipal tax overburdens, central city per capTta 

The fact is that many central city school systems 

tactors that are at work m every American city and 
make amockeiy of rhetoric about -local control." 

I* Philadelphia. 

thf Lt'oftw''''' City of Philadelphia, in 

f tte ever-growing educational needs of its 
374,000 students, many of them seyerely disadvan! 



City-Suburban Disparities, 75. 
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taged,'^ was forced in the preceding year to eliminate 
600 teaching positions, 800 support personnel, and 
sharply cut purchases of books, supplies and equip- 
ment. Financial pressures compelled an increase in 
class size, although his educational judgment was tliat 
a decrease was necessary. A badly needed school- 
building program had to be stopped despite the fact 
that 30 schools serving 30,000 children were unsafe, 
400 classrooms were being rented from churches and 
other nonacademic sources, and four high schools were 
already on "dual" programs. Even with these draco- 
nian measures, the Superintendent anticipated that 
Philadelphia schools would have to close a month and 
a half early in 1972 because operating funds woiold 
then be exhausted. His prognosis for the future, with 
debt service alone accounting for $56 million and 
mounting, was even more bleak unless decisions like the 
one below have ''nationwide repercussions."*'** The 
March school dosing threatened for 1973 .bears him out. 

2. Peiroit 

The Detroit crisis is still more grave. Deficits have 
grown from $11/4 million in 1966-67 to $38 million last 
year and to a possible $88 million in the present school 
year. Halving maintenance on the city's aging school 
plant (buildings average between 40 and 50 years in 
age), stopping all painting and redecorating, cutting 
textbook purchases by 15%, and increasing class size 
hardly made a dent in the deficit. In April of 1972, 
1548 teachers were laid of£, efCective in June, And in 
June^ over one-third of the coming school year was 

" Tests indicated that 40% of the city's elementary school pop- 
ulation, or 56,000 A^Ar&n, were "functionally illiterate." Thirty 
percent of -all sec..-! T^ry school students were "absent" on any 
grvm day-a too common pattern in the central cities. Inequality 
Hearings, at 6608-6608. cyuanuj- 

3*»Id., at 6615. 
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cancelled. Yet Detroit has one of the highest com 

s ate s eqi ahzatiou" payments to Detroit deprived 
Itr'' 1 ten ye^;' 

of other sL ! ' f/'i"^ T""'' continimtion 
loned to t> f^.d^^/'^l f ograms, which are fash- 
iraed to benefit principally those school districts 
affluent enough not to need them. ^istncts 

Prestdetl V '''^ ^-^ue cases. 

IZtl^l'^'X^'''' I'''' °" Urban Education 
round such conditions reflected to varying decrees 
in a 1 of the large cities of the nation. Many it ffund 
are faced with: (1) deficits from the prSig years 

o?lub1ttdld°"' ^"P^^^"'^^ 

01 substandard programs or early closinjr datps- ^4^ 

for ihth^^^^^^ 

keep .lTt'l.l r ^f^ild; (5) inability to 

6) iifawm! T t ^"'^ '^^^'r incentives; and 
memrrs 3= ' "^eded additional 'staff 

r^nrnSht f ^J.^^^^^ ^^^^ crisis is that the cur- 
rent plight of cities with respect to education is in 

oTlTe Seal 

3*1 Why these crises 

For insight into what this controversy is reallv 
about, It IS instructive to compare Detroit xv f\ fl ^ 

Urban Education Bept. at 81. 

s«Tn M . ^ ^^'^^ (Summer 1972) 

from 21% to slrTt^Cl vJ^i^^ Pop^llatIon in 1965 ranged 
o/o. jjerjje & CaUahan, supra n.27, at 38 (1971). 
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seventh grade acliievemeiit tests, Dearborn students 
score in the 87t]i percentile nationally; in Bloomfield 
Hills, in the 98th percentile; in Grosse Pointe, in the 
97th. Detroit's seventh graders score at the bottom, 
in the first percentile. Per stndent assessed valuation 
in 1968-69 in the three suburbs ranged from nearly 
$24,000 to over $42,000. In Detroit^ it actually fell 
from $20,000 in 19G0 to $16,500 in 1968. The suburbs, 
Avith their easily edueable middle and upper class 
children, spent from $965 to $1,056 per student. The 
City of Detroit was a))le to spend only $756 per stu- 
dent, even with federal aid."' This inverse relationship 
of need to resources existed despite the fact that the 
city taxed itself for education at double the statewide 
average rate, and its total tax rate was substantially 
higher than that of any suburban jurisdiction. 

One can hardly imagine these crises occuring in 
the panglossian world painted by appellants and their 
suburban supporters wliere educational expenditures 
always increase, where each state's "flat grant" or 
"foundation program" is to be presumed sufficient to 
guarantee an "adequate education" for every child, 
and local school districts have "control" over their own 
destiny. Just as the fabled fox and stork are "free" 
to drink from the same milk container,'' so too are 
urban and suburban school districts "free" to rely 
upon unevenly distributed local wealth to meet their 



' Here, too, the Detroit pattern is representative. One study 
of 12 large metropolitan areas slio\ved that whereas 10 of the 12 
contra] cities spent more per student in 1950, bv 1965, 7 of the 
same 12 were outspent by their suburbs. Report of Nat'l Advisory 
Comm. of Civil Disorders supra u.9, at 434-45. 

Griggs V. Duke Power Co., 401 U.S. 424, 431 (1973). 
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educational and other needs." The result is a trae-i. 
inversion of needs and resources. 

«i ^°^^Soing analysis demonstrates that any ration- 
al scheme would allocate more aid to ciHp7f^rv,T 
suburban areas. But far frormeet nf the L^^^^^^^^ 
needs of the cities, state aid systems actuVy diseS 

systems still ba^e school support on the educationally 
irrational measure of local property wealth and .fTiT 
fmiction as if the fiscal positlns^f Lra"wt^. 
superior to suburban areas. 

iJ^^ invidious nature of the statutory linkage be 
tween school funding and local wealth is not substan 
tially amelonated by the various forms of -flat mn^^^ 

ihTi^TT ^^""^ ^""y ««« characteristic, it is 

that they do not equalize. Despite their operation th! 
grossest disparities continue to exist. Indeed tS de 
vices frequently work to exacerbate dispStLs Too' 
often poor urban district cannot meet alSfaonf o? 
full entitlement to derive fuU benefit from these 'ro 
W^^!^^ between^^ir; 

l^^^S\:^ZTn 'S.^^'^"^''^'^''^ «^tes. state 

ishcs "cxces^Iocal iJes bv levies, or pun^ 

otherwise available kte gL^^^^ deletions from 

^i^'XXltVj^iXjt'-'''' --P^^--led that state 
resources rather than offse?^^^ of local 

cities averaged $100 le?pe^tu?e„w)?'^ ""f'^ *° '^'"'^^^ 

that aid to the largesHiti^^ If- ^^"^ ^^''^^nts, 
average,andin 4 of fe fcles^L'?.'?'^ ^'^''^ 
School Finance in New 70^^! A^^TsI^" vT^^ ^^^^'"^ 
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Because the statutory dependence of school funding 
on local wealth arbitrarily and irrationally fails to con- 
sider differences in school costs, in education needs, 
and in competing calls upon local tax resources," it has 
produced the grossest disparities in expenditure levels. 
Chief among its victims have been the central city 
schools and the millions of children they serve/' The 
inescapable fact is that central city school children in- 
creasingly go to school in firetraps, find their special 
needs unmet, and begin their "summer" vacations in 
early spring, while suburban school children live out 
the American dream. That is the nature of the problem. 
It is not to be obscured by cant about "local control," 
or by highly debatable contentions from affluent and 
high-spending suburban districts about whether "dol- 
lar input" is arithmetically translatable into "aca- 
demic achievements." Thus, central city schools and 
the millions &f children who attend them do have a 
major stake in the outcome of this case, for the present 
inequitable and irrational system of funding public 
schools derefes them anything like equal treatment. The 
ruling of the court below which finds the present sys- 
tem unconstitutional, irrational and discriminatory 
holds out hope at long last for these children of a fund- 
ing system rationally related to educational criteria. 

U. THE DECISION BELOW SHOULD BE AFFiaMED,. 

The undersigned urge the Court to affirm the deci- 
sion below. Public school funding has too long been 
straight-jacketed by the statutory dependence upon the 



^" outlying areas surrounding 29 of the 37 largest 

citie., received greater state educational aid per pupil than those 
cities. Sacks, supra, n.7 at 88. 
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bcal property tax. Neither in Texas nor in any other 
state has it been possible to allocate scarce educational 
resources on a rational basis. Instead, the avrabimy 
of funds withm each artificially drawn school distri t 
has largely remained a function of its local prop^^^^^^^^ 
tax base, discounted by other urgent calls upon ?ho e 
same resources. Districts drawn wealthy enough to Ln 
erate adequate or surplus funds have been able fnT 

ynih the most compelling educational needs and fnr 
greater cost differentials, but without adequate^x re 
sources available for schools, go without. 

schemffl'r''''"^ ''J^'' arbitrary and irrational 
scueme for financing public education is essential if 
the states are to be free at last to make educat^ona? 
criteria controlling in the funding of public school 

A. Affinnance is constitufionaUy compeUed. 

fT.«?^^°"r.* or not it concludes 

that education is a -fundamental" interest or fW 
the established doctrine of 'Svealth" as a '^uspect'' 
category applies. Should the Court accept the analysis 
of these issues adopted by the court below and Z SI^e 
and federal courts in California, Arizona FWMa 
Minnesota, New Jersey and WvominT" ' 
<?hniilri -pf^ii^,,. 4! ''''yommg, afiirmance 

feceiity" r'w?''l"''°'' "»»Pellmg 
necessity to justify the egregious disparities in edn 

catena] e=.penditures which characterize the chal- 

C-253652 (Super Ct Marieo;« a \ ^- Shaf stall, No. 

Co. punning CommJ. Hin^, m P.2d m^^lwll! mlT'"' 
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lenged statutory scbciTie. But should the Court uot ac- 
cept such an analysis, we demonstrate below that it 
should nevertheless afLmn on the ground that the 
classification here fails even the test of rationality." 

1. AppeUante must demonstrate a "compelling necessity" lor the present 
funding system, and fliey cannot. 

The undersigned believe that education is a "funda- 
mental interest," that the present system does improp- 
erly incorporate the "suspect" category of "wealth" 
as the basis for deciding on whose children billions of 
school dollars are spent each year, and that either of 
these considerations alone requires appellants to con- 
vince the Court that the egregious disparities in schoo.1 
funding shown here are "necessary to promote a com- 
pelling state interest." Dunn v. Blimstein, 405 US 
330, 335-37 (1972) ; Bullock v. Ctirter, 405 U.S 134^ 
144, 147 (1972) ; Schilh v. Kuebel, 404 U.S. 357, 365 
(1971). 

a. Education as a "fundamental interest." 

Education is a "fundamental interest" not only be- 
cause of its extraordinary importance, but also because 
of the unique degi-ee of state involvement in education 
and its intimate, "perservative" i-elationship to rights 
expressly rooted in the Constitution. Cf. Reynolds v 
Sims, 377 U.S. 533, 562 (1964). 

Nearly 50 million Americans participate in public 
education as students, professionals or other employ- 
ees." Nearly 90% of all American children are forced, 
by a combination of compulsory school attendance law 
and lack of viable alternative, to entrust their educa- 
tion to the public schools." No other governmental en- 

*3 Simon and Grant, Digest of Educational Statistics 2, 5 f HEW 
1970). ' ^ " 

Hid. Sit 2. 



85-865 O - 72 - 18 
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pZt'lnnV'fh'"^ or complete a grip on so many 
S ° ^^^^ ^^^^ states so long and so 

dehbera ely assumed such complete, near monopoly re- 
sponsibility and required the vast majority of theL 
c izens to participate in a staie-run enterprise. The 

b lt%o?^^ '"r"^':' ^^^"^"^ equivalenf respons"! 
bility for their citizens' food and housing needs thev 
do not compel the vast majority of citizens to eat state 
food or live in public housing. 

Even more significant, rights to free speech press 
association, and the otiier political and c^H riglts 
guaranteed by the Constitution are inextricably fnter 

''On th. ., i '^'*7 '''' he said 

On the diffusion of education among the people rest 

ZT'^'^bIZZ' perpetuation of 'our fr'eetltHu 
tions. Both the Court and Congress have recognized 

XlTTfrT'''^'^^ b^^eenfducation aTd" 
^«5, 289 (1969), for example, this Couri noted that 
of^QR^T^^?*'"'^ i^^^^y °f Noting Rights Act 

portunities upon exercise of the franchise Thi«= 
close relationship wcs, indeed oL nf 5£ • • 
pal arguments made in suppok of the 
suspension provisions." ^ 

ll^oZ^^^T^^ educational 
opportunities afforded black and white childrpn ir, 

riesand certification, and in "per-pupil yaluation" of 
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school property used to educate black and white chil- 
dren 395 XLS, at 294. It concluded that such dispari- 
ties had the effect of subjecting many children to a 
subhterate education" with "Httle inducement to en- 
ter or remain in school," resulting in a disastrous im- 
pact upon their ability later to function as voters The 
force of Gaston's County's reasoning is not dissipated 
by suspension of voter literacy tesis. More recently in 

Wisconsin v. Yoder, U S 

32 L.Ed. 15 (1972), this Court -accepted"' the -propo- 
sitions" that -some degi-ee of education is necessary 
to prepare citizens to participate eff(:ctively and in- 
telligently in oiu' open political systeui if we are to 
preserve freedom and independence . . . [and] educa- 
tion prepares individuals to be self-reliant and self- 
sufficient participants in society." " One set of scholar, 
has concluded," 

r.^r^'^'^^ ^^'^ significaiu terminants of 

political consciousness and political participation 
schoolmg appears to predominate. Almond and 
Verba describe the overwhelming importance of 
education m detei-mining political orientation and 
postulate several means by which education relates 
to political orientation. The more educated person 
tends to exhibit a greater awareness of govern- 
ment's impact on the individual than is the case 
for persons of less education. Moreover the more 



rilwo";? ^^'i '^'''^y recognized, that the 

right to an adequate education was a "fundamental" right re- 

Sed bv'tfeTo ''r'V'''- ^-^^^ment, if not e/preJly 

Ri "i; -rJ TT i- .^f- ^'''^'"('^^ V. Connecticut, 381 U.S. 479 (1965) • 
Black, The Unfinished Business of the Warren Court, 45 Washini: 
ton Law Review 1, 35-45 (1970). wasnmg- 

Guthrie, Kleindorfer, Levin & Stout, supra n.21, at 165-167. 
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the ability of npmSrV attitudes about 

democrat!^ fasff ^ ^'^'""^ themselves in a 

and attitudes of^app^^lSrlo 00^^ 

school students in ii>adS two +hvn ? ?^?mentaiy 

ed from 16 middS class a^ufT^ 

schools in eight cities On the b^ro^Sf" '''''' 

alysis, they conclude tha^t +?. C 

out as the central salient nr,"ri - .^^^^^^^^i 

the political socia^^;atn of th^ yo^'Zld' ''^'^ 

tua^S^'^lf - - smyrise that vir- 

strong positive '^laL^, h T^^^'^ 5^^" ^°"^<i ^ 

attommen'trthf more uLw educational 

too™ authorities onL s^eet coSSudes ^'''^ 

"Perhaps the surest single nredietor nt ^„V4- , 
involvement is number of visrt „f 5 Pol tical 
tion." In short thp k 7 °', ^duca- 

i^rasfiiS^F-^^^^^^^ 

the politicaTpro^e s and t^o '.fl "''^M^^^^^^^ in 

of those issues that afect tLr'p^^^ 

lower levels of educat^^nS^nly^^r^^^^ 
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kuowled-eaWe concerning political issues, and 
tlms not as likely to be a^vare of matters affect- 
ing themselves but also are less well infonned 
about the entire political ju-ocess and tlius not as 
capable of expressing their views even when thev 
are aware of relevant issues. Clearlv. lack of 
schooling or lack of good schooling restricts one's 
onSted)" ^''^''''^^^ political rights." (Footnotes 

Wien the state teaches future voters to read, instructs 
them m cmcs and economics, and cultivates theii- in- 
terests and tastes, it is engaged in activity so closely 
related to essential constitutional rights that it may 
not practice invidious discrimination absent the most 
compelling necessity." None is even suggested- 

b. "Wealth" as a "suspect" category. 

Equally fatal to the challenged statutory scheme is 
Its endemic focus upon local wealth as a basis for aUo- 
cating school dollars. It matters little that the "wealth" 
m issue is coUective and not that of plaintiffs them- 
sel^s, or that in a few districts-we are cited examples 
in Kansas --there may be poor correlation between 
tamily income and assessed valuation per student. This 
4nT^T « /."fi" objections to rest in Bullock v. Carter, 
40o U S. at 144, where it invalidated onerous candidate 
filing fees on the basis of their impact upo^ a collective 
~ the less affluent segment of the community" with- 
out regard to the candidate's own economic status- 
and despite the fact that there were -doubtless some 
instances" where the "less affluent" were unailected 



Appellants' Brief,' at p, 23. 
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What emerges from the record m this case is that 

1 T-''/ schools iipot 

bmlt-in headwinds" unrelated to any educatioml oT 
jeclave npon chHdren who live in -poL'' dLwcts Tf' 

est'^'^'v-'"'''^ ""^f ^"^'^ "fandamental ii,ter- 

tem" " of /'''.'' ^1^^ Texas 

tem of fundmg public schools fails even the mLt 
lement tes; of equal protection-whetherTle^^^^^^^ 
classification is. rationally calculated to further WtT 

4e T^t J.Vf 7^- '^PP^"^^*^ the Court to certify- 

ehlllSjed'SS 'Vsten.^. for the 

rational as a "system ''^11 ''''^^"^^ anything so 

to answer ^wl^^' i^t^rlZr^"^^^^^ 

boundaries w're pSS'^rSstSrf ^^'^'^^"^'^'^ 
any logical plan of devlp^ It"' (Ariei)''' '^^ 
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proi>erty taxes and not required for other governmental 
fimetions. What "eoutrol" does Edgewood, Philadel- 
phia or Detroit, for example, have over its school 
crisis f "*" Districts are "poor" because low assessed 
valuation in the artificial boimdaries drawn by the 
state minimizes the jield cf ' v the most burdensome 
tax rate, and because of c< . g calls upon limited 
tax revemles. Such districts little control over 
the gap betw^een their needs and resources. They must 
suffer their children to be deprived while adjacent but 
more "affluent" districts meet or exceed their own 
school needs with substantially less tax efEoii,. As one 
Federal Eeserve Bank economist concluded, "Local 
options are severe'/ limited under the present systems 
that closely tie school spending to the community's 
property tax lipase." 

Rationality requires that Texas and its sister states 
allocate educational resources according to educational 
criteria rather than the accidental variation of local 
wealth or poverty. 

B. The decision below opens the door to a sound 
educational policy. 

There is no absolute assurance that affirmance of the 
decisicm below will be translated into additional funds 
for urban schools. Nor is there any guarantee that such 
a decision will not be misapplied by some to yield equal 
dollars per student on a statewide basis, ignoring cru- 

^ ^Mndeed, a significant portion of Detroit's current deficit arises 
irom expenses incurred in implementing state-mandated reorgan- 
ization prog-rams that imposed *6 million in start-up costs. On the 
contrary, in the middle of the school year 1971-72, the state re- 
duced its contribution to Detroit schools by $4 million, bringing 
the total below that of the previous year. Moving Papers op. cit. 
supra, n.2. ' 

"Weiss, Existing Disparities in Public School Finance 10 
(1970). For a similar conclusion by the Advisory Commission on 
indergovemmental Relations, see note 52 infra. 
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cial differences in costs and needs under the banner of 
a pseudo-equahty of expenditare-^espiU^ the cLr 
teachings of his Court that "the FourtLnth .4mend^ 
ment does not deny to states the power to treat diSet 
ent of persons in different ways," v. Beed, 

40i U.fe at 7o, and that "The Constitution does not 
require things which are different in fact . . . to be 
treated m law as though they were the san.e/' Tig.Tr 
V. Te.as, 310 U.S. 141, 147 (1940). But it has never 
been an answer to a charge of unconstitntionalitr tha^ 
the unlawful regime might be replaced by one equaUy 
mvidious or by one of doubtful wisdom. 

There is no necessity in this case for the Court to 
fashion any substitute scheme for allocating educa- 
tional resources, or to choose among alternatives Bell 
V. Burson 402 U.S. 535 (1971). As the briefs 'n iht 
case abundantly document, there are many pernSs bl^ 

Sibute'tf ''T -^^1^^^-tly and^ationan; 
distribute their educational resources. Whether the 
choice IS fully io assume the burden of raising and 
^ ributmg school dollars to all of the states' fchool 
children some form of "district power equalizing", or 
some other alternative, is a question, in the first in 
stance, for the state legislatures. 

The only issue before the Court is whether the 
scheme by which Texas allocates educational resources 

tiJ.VnV^r ^ ^^^st enforce the impera- 

tives of the Constitution without regard to the popu- 
l.^.ity or lack thereof of its decisions But the extraor- 
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diiiary response to decisions like the one below suggest 
that the iiie(|uities oiidemie to the Tt-xas pattern of 
Jiiiaiicmg puU;?c schools are widely felt, that there is 
broad recognition that such patterns do great damage, 
and that there is a f>eiiuine willingiiess to nse the 
legislative freedom such decisions make possible. 

Nearly everyone who has studied the problem in 
depth has concluded that the statutory deisendence of 
scliool funding upon local wealth lias l)een unfortu- 
nate, and that the alternatives posited offer fteater 
hope. The conclusion of the New York State Commis- 
sion on Quality, Cost and Financing of Elementary 
and Secondary Education is typical. This group, popu- 
larly called the Fleischmann Commission, voiced the 
consensus when it wrote that: 

"It is repugnant to the idea of equal educational 
opportunity that the quality of a child's ed-ia- 
tioii insofar as that education is provided through 
public funds, IS determined by accidents of birth, 
wealth, or geography; that a child who lives in 
a poor district is, by reason of that fact alone, 
entitled to lower public investment in his educa- 
tion than a child in a rich district It is uncon- 
scionable that a poor man in a poor district must 
otten pay local taxes at higher rates for the in- 
terior education of his child than the man of 
means m a rich district pays for the superior edu- 
cation of his child. Yet, incredibly, that is the 
sitiiation today in most of the 50 states, and that 
IS the case m New York. 

"The New York State school system does not pro- 
vide educational equality. In fact, its structure 
msures the continuance of basic inequality in 
educational revenue raising and expenditure." 
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eduL«™ be replaced by full state todfng of 

SZ?rC ' S*"^""? " P'^'P'^rtJ' other 
^rrt>^^- "'e^'^tion, like the Ad- 

^ve eoSrZT ^^'^l^-'^'ental Relations 
!^!? *? \ «»ieIiraons, and appear to sun 

Sw 'ptSr'^i'^^' decisio„.Te the „1 
^u, ja(Z btatc of tTmon Message p.-Mnised tli-it utZ 
this year he would make his "Lai re^'^^tTot 
Sg to^Ta? he l,„den of p^perty taxes a.ld pJoi "d! 

eauoation. The President's Secretary of Health 
ueation & Welfare FlhVitt i?,„i,«-j -aeaitn, jm- 
1972, said: ' Bichardson, on April 17, 

to ttfsS^S i'^ejently inequitable and un- 
Ma^l'ind^Jr'tf. '?~!''-'f of Education Sidney 

« dec&ion a ^-^'o™^ «~ 

:re?u'tr^~dt^at^^^^^^ 

anachromsHc, and resting on in^u^i^^.X^ 

initiative and innov'tiof I ft u T """^ f<>' l^al 
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state to state the record shows that the present 
system of raising and allocatiug fuuds for thf^ 
s<-h«>«.ls adds up to a rigged iotterx' and eheat'^ 
students and taxpayers alike." 



Even sociologist Daniel Moynihaii, whose writings are 
much relied upon by appellants and their supporters, 
wrote in the New York Times on January 10, 1972 that 

"I would wish to repeat that the Texas school 
decision seems io me to be Just, if only because it 
will strike most persons as adliering to a prin- 
ciple of fairness." 



CONCLUSION 

Decisions like the one below are not panaceas to 
all of the ills of public education. But they offer the 
hope that our problems can be dealt with intelligently 
and rationally. That hope was well expressed by Pro- 
fessors Berke and Kelly, who told the Senaio Select 
Committee that what the courts have done is to 

''provide only an opportunity, not an answer, only 
a starting point for reform, not a solution to the 
unfairness and irrationality of the pattern of 
education in Amer-?a." 



The undersigned are deeply concerned about urban 
education. They believe tliat substantial additional 
funds are needed for the scliools of the central cities. 
They are convinced that any rational system for allo- 
cating educational resources \\iU ultimately take into 
accoimt differences in educational costs and burdens. 
They are prepared to take their case to the legislatures 



Inequality Hearings, 6652. 
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ouce school funding is freed of the ^trai^lifv^.L-.f • 



Hesj^ectf uUy submitted, 
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APPENDIX A 

Growth of Property Values 

Inside (CC) and Outsi* Central City (OCC) Areas 
37 Largest Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 
1961 & 1966 

^ Gro^vt■h in Value's 



Area 






('(" 


OCC 










S.1.6% 


T^iilf iininTA 






4.3 


40.3 


Boston 


2.^1 


16.7 


2.3 


52.S 


Xowark 


20.8 


17.G 


109.0 - 


i.')7.n 


Pattorson^C.R 


nil. 


na. 


na. 


11 a. 


Buffalo 


44/) 


42.1 




11.0 


X(nv yf>rk 


79.8 




22.1 


4S.5 


Roehestrr 




41 .fi 


2.5 


40.8 


Pliiladolpliia 


58.4 


48.4 


S.8 


62.6 


Pittsburgh 


30.2 


27.9 


2.2 


14.5 


Providence 




29.7 


-.2 


20.2 


Northeast 


43.1 


.•?7.S 


18.2 


53.2 


^liicago 


49.4 


44.5 


4.5 


26.8 


Indianapolis 


50.1 


4.^^.4 


14.0 


49.5 


Detroit 


48.9 


.•?7.2 


-4.6 


54.3 


Minn.- St. Paul 




49.1 


1.8 


56.0 


Kansas City 


5.1.0 


52.8 


13.8 


24.1 


Cincinnati 


42.3 


30.6 


7.4 


67.5 


St. Louis 


32.8 


29.8 


5.7 


21.2 


Cleveland 


40.4 


34,3 


-5.1 


23.5 


Cohimlms 


57.9 


56.0 


'^1.9 


31.6 


Daj^on 


Jia- 


30.3 


na. 


na. 


Milwaukee 


51.6 


46.5 


9.7 


34.9 


Mi devest 


48.8 


41.3 


6.9 


38.9 



2S0 



2a 



Area 


% 

1961 


Miami 


nsL 


Tampa-St. Peie 


na. 


Atlanta 


43.5 


Louisville 


50-9 


New Orleans 


83.0 


Dallas 


na. 


Houston 


na. 


San Antonio 


72J3 


South 


62,4 



Los Angolos-L.B. 
San Bernardino 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Denver 
Portland 
Seattle 

West 



^'aluog in OC 
196r, 



40.1 

na. 

54.5 

39.6 

55.7 

53.0 

55.5 

49.7 



29.2 
na. 
33.7 
49.1 
78.2 

na. 
51.7 

na. 

48.4 



41.6 
na. 
54.3 
33.3 
49.9 
40.2 
46.7 

44.3 



Tc Grovi-Mi 
(V 



na. 

na. 
24.7 
227.3 
10.2 
na, 
na. 
na. 

87.4 



44.-1- 
na. 
2G.2 
19.6 
11.2 
-23.4 
21.2 

16.5 



ill Values 

o<;c 



na. 

na. 
S8.4 
2.)L8 
49.(] 
na. 
na. 
na. 

^9.9 



39.4 

na.. 

27.3 

57.4 

40.8 

28.8 

72.4 



Total 



44.4 



48.9 



41.9 



21.1 



54.4 



«e„;. r<^:t::'p.'itf;r2^^^ C... Gove.. 
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APPENDIX B 

Selected Fiscal Oiaracierislics Central City and 
Suburban Areas 1970 

1. IVr Capita Total Expouditures for Government Services 



<itv 


Contral Citv 


Outside CeEtral 
City 


C.C./O.C.C. 
Uatio ' 


Hakimort', Md. 




$349 




Boston, .Mass. 


on 


365 


146 


I'hiladelphia, Pa. 


495 


325 


152 


Cleveland, Ohio 


512 


368 


139 


San Antonio, Texas 


252 


258 


98. 


Portland, Ore. 


486 


328 


148 



2. Per Capita Xon-oducational Exponditure? 



City 


Cpji+ral City 


Outside Cptitral 
City 


C.C./O.C.C. 
Itaiio * 


iialtiuiore, Md. 


$416 


$134 


310% 


Boston, Mass. 


392 


188 


209 


I'hiladolphia, Pa. 


321 


122 


263 


Cleveland, Ohio 


302 


173 


172 


•San Antonio, Texas 


129 


60 


202 


Portland, Ore. 


298 


115 


259 



3. Education Expenditures as a Percent of 
Total Expenditures 

ntv o * Outside Central C.C./O.CC 
ContMlCitv City H.-iHo* 



re, Md. 


35% 


Boston, Mass. 


26 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


35 


Cleveland, Oiiio 


41 


San Antonio, Texas 


,49 


Portland, Ore. 


39 



62% 56% 

49 53 

63 56 

53 78 

77 64 

C5 60 



282 



4a 

4. Taxps as a JVrcent of InconK- 



Baltimoro, ild. 8.0r< 5.1 



A 157^ 
6.4 181 
4-7 168 



Boston, Mass. n.g 

Philadelphia, Pa. 7^ 

Cleveland, Ohio 9.6 5 ., 

San Antonio, Texas 4.0 94 

Portland, Ore. 7.O 4.5 



166 
156 



• f«.ntral City as percentage of Outwde Central Cit.v. 

Soune: S. Sacks, and J. J.Callahan OenrnI fs»v c i . 

in tUe 72 Larpcst Metronolita^ aL " n'>aritics 
•lata of the U.S. LreauTf th^ ''"'""^ <ompilcd from 1970 

Metropolitan Are^s /rlpa^H -"or tZ^'l^r''"^ '-''"^^'-^ 
IntergovermnentaJ Rclaii^ns (1972). Ad"«.r.v- Corauiission „„ 
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Mr. Gibson*. I won! J., therefore, prefer to spend my time touchiiia* 
upon some of the liif^lilights of our statement, and an5\verin<r any ((ues- 
tioiis which the chairman or ai\y racmberof the committee inioht have 
with reference to tlie policies of tlie Council of Great City Schools. I 
will try not to repeat points which lla^'e already been made, ])ecausc 
tlie S]>eakers who hiwe appeared before you, with possil^ly one or two 
exceptions, all come from districts which are members oL- the Council 
of Great City Schools. They have articulated positions which we 
certainly support. 

With 'reference to. this matter of full fundin<[>- of title I, obviously 
the Council of Great City Schools supports that objective. "We 
liave dovie it each time we luive met in terms of resolutions adopted 
by the board of dii'eclors. We, as a nuUter of course, forward tliose 
resolutions to the Congress aiul to the Onicc- of Education, but the 
whole matter of support for full fundiuij: of title I is somethiuii- that 
yon have lieard a lot about; So I am going to pass that for a minute and 
su.micst a fallback position if full fundiu,^ does not a])]iear feasible. 

Ill some reseai'ch coiKlncted by our stalf we iind that iiot only are 
there iu)t suilicient increases in apj^ropriations to jiermit title I to 
achieve its objectives, but also in an indirect, but in a vei-y positive 
sense, the limited appropriations ai'e inciTasiiur the iinancial bui'dons 
on the local subdivisions. 

In the materials wliicb we have submitted, you will find a chart 
which will be the tirst exhibit. It compares the inci'case in local support 
for education with the increiise, or lack thereof, in title I ;ippropria- 
tious in tlie period l)etween and fiscal V,)r2 for lo cities. 

When we examine this nifoi-inatiou we liiul that with all the prol> 
len)s our local subdivisions are i^aving, paiticularly our large cities, 
the large cities which are membei'S of the (!^ouncil of Gi'eat City 
Schools', with all of their problems many of these clistricts have sub- 
stantially incr'eased local support for education. However, the latest 
computation Ave have shows a 16.9-percent increase in title I. Wc have 
somewhere in the neighborhood of an 80 percent increase in State and 
local subdivision expenditures for education in the 1966-1972 period. 
So, clearly there has not been a coneoniitant increase in title I ex- 
penditures. Assuming we maintain the level of local output we iiiul 
that because of inflation, material, supply, and salary costs go u]). So 
without really talking about expanding the program each year, the 
title I funded programs cost more. 

The chart that we ha^•e di-afted computes what the title I appropria- 
tion for liscal 1972 would have been if there had been an increase in 
that local .subdivision's title I expenditures couunensui-ate with the in- 
crease in local eflbrt. It shows tlie degree that tlie Federal output has 
fa lien short. 

We i\nd some interesting thhigs and some very depi'esshig statistics. 
The most dramatic, of course, is Chicago, where there has been be- 
tween 1966 and 1972, an 85.4-percent increase in local revenues, but 
an increase in title I in 1972 that falls some $22 million short of what 
an appropriation would have been if the title I appropriations i>er- 
centage had kept in close sto.]} Avith the local level. 

We would argue against any contention, therefore, that our member 
school disti'icts are sitting back and expecting to receive Federal money 
and therefore not expanding local effort. Certainly tliesc statistics 
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would ijhlicati* th:it has not boon iiio ir.j^v. The I(k*ii1 suhilivisicji-- h:i\'v 
booii iloi])i^^ ovcu ytliiiiii' thov possibly I'opjil Jo. 'JIu'V biH'u in- 

(*i'i.'{isiinr iiK»ir sup})ort :imi on u pi'!*c('nt:iijfo tliat 8tipp(ji1 hus 

hvini higher tluni that coining from the Fodor.-il progi*:uns. 

So w'i) would suggest that :il a iniiiimuni. if it is not possible. ])uliti- 
oally 01- othei-wise, to fully fund title I, each year tlie title 1 appro- 
priations be at least the amount .vliieh is nocrssary to kivj) the title I 
appropriations in terms of incivase, at the same level as the meiiiaii or 
tlie mean local ^subdivision or State increase. ^-:o that title 1 docs juJt 
fall further behind the local subdivisions with th.e ultiniato result 
being that the title 1 prograin becomes a i>ui*deji upon the local sub- 
division. 

I have not heard that articulated thur far. and it is a position of 
the, council which would be endorsed by our nuMuber districts, and 
by our board of dii'eetors. 

Again, I want to emphasize that our formal position is. and our 
]K)iiey favors full funding of title I and I knovv' you jiavo been askiu.ii; 
({uestions about that. The couiicil is unequivocal in li's supporr. ihu at 
least if that caiuu)t be dojie, don't keep the appi'opriatioiis at such a 
le\-el tiiat title 1 actually indirectly worsens oui* iinancia! situations. 

Another concern which lias already been addreerscii is this whoie 
matter of timeliness of the appropriation and we are fully aware that 
this committee certaiiily is not responsible for that. Thei*e have been 
problems, which we are all aware of. with the administration, but the 
iint)act of late allocations takes its toll regardless of the source of the 
lateness. 

The capable adniinistratoi*s who addressed you eurliei* today pointed 
out some of the x^roblems, and they are rather obvious. -Money recei\*cd 
during the middle of the school year cannot be as eU'ectively used as 
the fluids received earlier. There are plannhig problems. 

What happens wheii the Congress passes a series of contimiing 
resolutions is that there arc really two approaches taken by school 
districts. Some of them gamble and assume that the level of appro- 
j)riations will be at least as high as the previous year, and i*iiu 
the risk of having to cut back before the end of the school y(nir in a 
])rogram, or run some sort of deficit, or having to apply local funds. 
Others take the sort of safe route of cutting back in the progi'um. Of 
coiu'se, this has the problem that, if title I or the ESEA appropria- 
tions do arrive, there is a wastage of startup costs whicli can be 
rather substantiah 

The delays in funding all of the programs across the board serve to 
retard the introduction or the use of these funds for iuriO\*ative-type 
programs, particularly those which require some capital outla,y or 
staff retraining, or the purchase of matei'ials. I]i a situation where 
school;-? are not sui'c how much they are going to get, or whether the 
funds are going to arrive, obviously, they are a little hesitant to start 
really innovative or new types of things,* but sparking innovation was 
one of the original intentions of title I. 

Cluiinnan Periciks. Without objection, the remahider of your 
statement will be in^sertcd in the ^'ocord. 

I would like to ask yon Ihv. or three questions before I have* to 
leave. 

AJ r . Gd^02S . Cert ai nly 



('!i:iirni5iii 1^i:i:kin'.*<. You nvc just about tinirliod uny.vjjy uwi-A you : 

•Mi-. Giijsor:. Yes* I just ]i;ul two brid" points: I woulfl likt^ to UK'utum. 

C'ji:}ir]]i;iii i^i:uKfNs. ^laybo if it is ^oin^io h^: loMir, U ^vi!l ln» ii!)out 
:2o ini>JUJ(^i5 U'foJX' I cjui ^or l)ack liorc. 

^ir. (iiiisoN. 1 am ^oijig to ju.^t a minute or two on tln»si* points, 
and I licit I would be plotiFod to cuitortaiii your qnusitions. 

(']uiiri;]au pKUKiXfi. Go alunid. 

]\rr. (iiiisox. Fii'stj tliiuv is u matter of suljstantiul (^ouroj n to us 
wit li the ^Scr/vno casi^ and tbo Juitional coiuvrji for e([nn]ix:ation of i)i».r 
l)upil oxpeiidituH!.^. AVe arc cojiccrjicd tliat tlio Stati\^ will not bi* per- 
liiir.tud to use Fedtu'al fujids to accoJU])lish true oquali/atiun. Ivpializa- 
tion \n most Stat(?s would involve tbe givin<j: o.f fun<ls to rural sub- 
divisions wbieh do poJ']ia))8 htivo sonic of tbe problems tbat urban 
subdi\'isions have, but wbieb perhaps do uot have tbe tax b':isi\ Xow 
we believe that in any ty])o of equidi;^;ition ellorr by the. Fe^Uu-al (rov- 
erumeiit* you must take into ureonut sj^endiiij^r, tbo. vabie of ihe dollar. 
]v|naU;'.:itioa must bo oji tlie basis of lh(* jnu'cliar-in.e: viibie of the fiuu'ls, 
rather than just a per ])U]>il alloee.tion. 

(.)bviouyly, in the eiticseosts of evervthinjr are hi^'her. T>ab(v,' is mer(* 
expensive. It is ij:r)ing to cost us more, to keep our school buildinirs 
(dean. Our materials are. more ex])ensive. So, if you take any rype of 
C(pialization approaeli, please take into aerount the ]:>robhuus which 
cities I^avo in tei'ins of eost of livii^e"- and tbe eo:-t of tliinj,r>-^ to the 
school district. Kurt hertnoi-e. as luis Ixhmi ai-tieuhde<l pi'ijviously. it is 
tlie ])osition of the conueil tliat (jqua li/.ation ellorts sdioukl not ])e raktui 
a.t rii(* ex]>ense of t'he coinneiisatory pro <r ran is. 

The last concei'u is tliis wlio-o matttu- of th(^ use — you have l^^ird it- 
from, the previous s])eakor — of the HXK) census data in detei'miuin;:!: 
th(^ ir^7:> title I allocation. 

This is something" that the council has been concerned about sinc(^ 
^fajcli. We have sent letters, mo have tried, wo huwi bad nicctin,!Li'S and 
it just makes absobitoly no sense to ns. In fact, wo believe tha.t tlie 
intenticu of the le<i:i shit ion is not hein^i; met.. The I'oquircnieiit that the 
latest available infoiination be used is not be in followed. 

Cliainnui PKincixs. I am ^i:oin<^ to hiterruijt yon and recess for 
about 20 minutes. 

(Kecess.) 

AKTKUNOOX SlCSSfOX 

Chainnan r^inaNs. The committee will como to order, ])h*asc\ 

Mr. GiBSox. Yoni* record of makini;;: rollcall votes, Mi*. Chairman, 
is known nationally, so we all understand that. 

I want to, if I may, hacktraclc just to cover one point w hicli 1 covered 
before. Ill the liaste of the last conplo of minutes, I think I did not 
deal with it adequately and may have even misstated my position. 

.\s II spolcesman for'tha conncil, I v/ant to be clear as to its ])osition 
with reference to equalization. Our concern is that with the Serrano- 
type cases, such as Rodriguez wliich will be lieard next month, I think, 
on October 12, by tliQ Snpreinc Court, that if the Supreme Court comes 
down with a mandate for interstate equal ixiation, o\ir concern is that 
the States will look to tlie Federal Governmejit for the. resources to 
accomplish the equalization and that it will be eveutnnlly at the ex- 
pense of the compensatory programs. That is wliat m*c consider to be 
undesirable, and wo. want to go on record early as oijposing that. 



Tlu' :u]ili(-ioniil point v/Ihcu I n-:ss niakiii.ir with rffiMVJicc to c'<ii{;i]- 
ixatioii is, o.\vu if \vy* laki* ninl S(^t iisidc rlif j-oiu-fnis M'itli ivfcnMi*'*^ to 
the ('nn.ijM^iis-itoi-y ]U"c)^-riinis, ot|unli/.;:t.!on is not \v\\]\y {■•\\\\',\]v/.\n Soji im- 
li'ss \v'i» {nUe into :u'C(»unt tlio [)Ui-cii:jsiii;j: vnliic of tlio dolliir in the jv^r- 
ticulnr lo^-nlo and to the Bclioo] district iuvnlvcd. 'I'liosc avcto the two 
l)oinip whirJi i v/ns n'inkin.L:* to tiio (.'()nn<-il s position with !'C'f(»Jcn<;i! 
to o^nnli/.Mtion cfiorts. 

Inci(hMit:dly. we liavo sni)niitt(-(l tin lunicns cnriao hrir f toii-cthn* with 
othor nrljnn coiuvrncd or.tranixations to the Snpivnu^ Court j^ointint!; 
o:;t 1 iiis com-i'm and also \hi\ ridditionnl factor wJnch wc lio|)c Tiic ( 'onrt 
will take into a<'counr, nunic]\\ of flu^ inoj-dinatc (kau:in<ls on the nni- 
nici]>al hndircts for otkor ninni<-ipal scrviccvs. sonic, of course, M'liich iwc 
shared dnrin^ir the djiytinie by rosidents who do not live within the 
i'ity tax bonndarios. 

With roferencii to thi« wliolc nnittor of tlio use of the cmaeut ccnsns 
jnatcriak of coni-se. thore is ?io maiidatc in the le.irish»tion tliut the 
census he used for (U'lvrinininir the inuiiher of children in fannlii\s 
witl". i neon ICS of $ii,()0() (.^r !ess, anyway. 

in when the r.)oO w^.sus or tno 1!>00 census was nsod, tlint was 

h'd.i 'i--,u)nij:h. TlH»y were startinir ont with old data, hwt it is tlic opin- 
ion o? the council that it adds insult to injury to continue, to u^c this 
data sii,.(*e there has heeu a now censns conducted, the material ;Lrat]iere(l 
in l!H>i> aiid, of course, that heiui,^ th.e l'.)TO cens;is. 

Ciiaii'inan Pkukins. ( vO ahead. 

Mr. Guisoy. It is our position, as Inis been ai-ticuhUod by prior 
speakers, that the most recent infoi'ination available should be used, 
and indeed that is the ]e.^is1ntiv(^ intent. Our stafl' has made a com- 
putation as to what that would jnean in terms of — if not fund shifts — 
what type of ]>opuhition rhan;^es thei*e liavc been. 

The most dramatic, of course, again, is Cbica£^o, where there lias 
been in excess of a 400^perceut inei-ease frojn. isloO in cliiid.rcn in 
families whoso annual inconio, is Ic-ss than $2,000. It varies within tlic 
municipal ai*oas, but it is very clear that over the, period since 1950, the 
cities have taken moi'e than their share of children in poor faniilies. 

Now rather than covei* any otlu^r points Avhich are set forth in de- 
tail in ]ny statement. 1 wotdll vatlior answer any questions which the 
cba innan or any luenibcr of the committee may have. 

C'haii-man Pr.uiciNs. First let me compliment you on an outstandiuii 
statement. Your or^^'ini/ation lias been ])efore Uie conuuittee several 
tijnes. and I think last year you accompanied your organi/aticm luire 
if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Gmsox. I Inivc been present a few times. The last time I testi- 
fied was not as a i-opresentativo of the oriruniy.ation, but as ii member 
of the Balti more City School Doard. Of course, the president of tlio 
couticil most fre(]uentiy isthesx^okesmam 

Chnii-mau Pkihciks. Yes. Now, as a professor and instructor in law, 
a.^snmino- ihi\t tlie Court required tlie expenditui-e of the same amount 
of money in the ghettoes and in the rural areas where they Iiave in- 
adequate resources, in your judgment, wdio would be required to pro- 
vide that money? 

Mr. Gnisox, Of course, the pros(!iit cases before the Supreme Court, 
or case befoi-c the Supreme Coui*t deals only M'ith the issue of the local 
efl'oit, the State responsibility in education and the State's respon- 



nihility in termer of providin^r equ:ilify of cilu<-ational suppoi-t. It docs 
not address itself <[H'<-i(ic:iiIy to tlie in;ittei- of tlie eoiniH^ni^atory pro- 
<i.ranjs whicli are lunKled. The ty\}i}^ of i)i'obloiiis ^vhiell i-itios and do- 
P'vssi»tl rural ;uv:»s litivc nrc nstioiKil concerns ^vliieh have hcon reeog- 
nimL and it is onv jiositioii tliut after tho loral elfoil; has Ixhmi i'(iuuU 
ix.ed the Feth'i-al I lovcrnineiit slionid a.s^ri-*t in e^ualizini^ cthi'.'ational 
ex])en(litinvi^ for .-pc*^*ilie jriouj^s .surh astht* liaudiea])ped and the |HK.«r, 

C'liaii'inan Pi:kiv1ns. Well: my point is. you and 1 Icnow that \V(^ aro 
not eontrihutiuij: enouijfh fi*oin tlie Fedi*ral level to support elciniMitary 
and r;»M(Mulary cMhiration. or lii^rher o(h teat ion. i^nt he that as ii may 
if llie ( 'onrt HO nded, rlie fnndn would have to eouie from tlie local levels 
nnlers (\niiiresi^ see.s lit to inuke. the a]);>vopriat ions, a!id there Jiiay l>e 
dillieully to <i*et ConiiTOHS in thnt ujood. \ hope J am wron*;. 

So we. are ^oiiJjjr io have tliis <i^reat dibparity in the iinanciiiij: of odu- 
eation unh*b*.^, in my jnd^uient, the C'onirresr; heeomes the eqnali'/ing 
faetor inoiv or liss. heeau.se so many of the hieal ai'oa.s, loeal educa- 
tional ai!;oneii's, jn-^t do not have the re.sourees. So even ilnm^li the 
eoui-t i*ul(^s, in my o[)inion, you are njviu* i^oinj^ to <ret jnstiee ludesstlui 
Conirress really corner? iu and rfei ves a;5 t)u' ecjualizing factor. 

Mr. (iM».sr».\.' AVe -iave no ohjectiou to that, jjrovided that this is not 
done- at tJio i.\\]>en.se of the conipenjsatory programs or at tlie expense 
of the recognition of the fact that theiv. are problems of cvouomic 
dcqirivfition^ of the physically iiandicapijed, and of thu federally im- 
pacted area;^ and otlan* national type problems which manifest them- 
selves in soiue of our sch(X)l districts more than others. As lon*^ as t lie 
cipiali/atiou elfort is conducted without doing iujury to concwns iu 
thes(i areas. there will he no objection from the hig cities. 

Chairman I^kukixs. in these, school districts where wc do not have 
the resoui'cos, have you made a study to deternnno the most equitable 
ai)proach to adecpiately fnndin^^ educ^ation ^ At the elementary ami 
Ser-onda ry le\'ol ( 

Mr. GiRsox. 1 am uot sure I undei'Stand the question, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pkkkixs. Well, where should go to get the money if 
the conr(s do i-ule ihat the loeal educational — that the poorer di.stricts 
are oititled to the same ex])endit.ures as the AVeidthier connnunities ? 

^Fr. Ginsox. Of eom*se, iv'scoine to he a cliche now, but the position 
of the council would be tliat it is a matter of reordering i)i-iorities and 
that the im)ney sliould come through the .reduction of K(»deral espen- 
dituivs perhaps in other arens. I iiO])e I am right, stating more niy 
l)osition than the ])osition of tjie couiu il. her*ause mc hnve not taken 
a s)jeeine position, Init we have talked about tlie necessity for Federal 
reordei ing of ])rioritios to got thp funds necessary to aderpiatoly sui>- 
]K)rt education. 

Cliaii'inan I^nucixs. Is it your opinion that the best Avay to .strcngth- 
on (piality education for tho. disadv antaged children in tl\e country at 
the elementary and seeondnry level is through title T, oi^ should \ve 
tn ke someothor ap])n)ach? 

Mr. (rmsox. To reach the needs of the economically disadvantaged, 
Ave beliove that title I is the Ix'St avenue because it is pini^ointed. 
^yc aren't saying that title I Avould solve all of the needs of elenuMitary 
and Secondary (ulu cation, and additional types of sn]>]>ort should con- 
tinue, but ill terms of economically diHadvantagcul, yes, we would 



(*liiiin]i:iii l^r.icKixs. Wr]]. ] woulil to j ^r: >or:) llv .-t^o v'nl;» J 

I'lilly fundc".!. iind at tlu- snini- tiiiio, o-i t(»}> oi' liinr. to trciicrnl 
ni<l. !>ut 1 kjicnv Iiow diflw-ult. that jah v:\]] Ix^ i^iir '.\ itli !i:niti*d fimds, 
iji \\ ]\:\\ (VuvrUon s^lioald wo ij^o froua h'lv t 

Mr. (^insoN. it in llio loeliiuf of ilu^ munci]. :u{(l wc ]j;ivr» <lis- 
cuFSiHl tills tliiit Mould support full fuiKlJu;r oi" fitlo 1. Fr-ukly 
wo don't ^e]io^•c that in most cast-s oru- nuMulxM* districts, tlio biir ( itirs, 
liavo liad iIio Ix'st t»xp(»rionce they (;ouM ])Os.sih]y ]i:iv(» in tcM'ius ol 
relationslup or tlio snppoit IVoni tlu* Stair i>ov(»!nnKMits. liad a 
.st\idy c'oiidudod as to tlio uso of tha cuicrgcncy ciuployuieiit fiuids. 
If (I lilt is any kind of indifatiou jis to linw frc^nora] ai^l \s ^oxwn to he 
liandlcd at tlic State* lovol in terms of tlie ultimate uses by tlia locnl 
niunii'ipality, and ])ai i icularly sdjool svsteni.s v;c don't like tlie 
diroction tliat indicator. 

Chaii'nuni pKr.Kixs. In drlorniiniuir. iu Tirnkiu;^: I'nd oxpre.-sip.jr ^ 
priority, if I und«?rstand you correctly, it ij5 your opinion tliat avo 
sliould i'nily fund title I before we oro in tbe dii'cction of /::eneral aid 
fro)n the standpoint you feel tliat the pi ioritic^s slmnld ,q*o to the dis- 
advantaged youn<j:st(;r at tliis time, and -we should fully take 
eare of that situation as mucli as we can un<ler the ]>reseiit a utiioi i na- 
tion ? 

ls\\\ Ginsox. That is true, and tliat is: tlie ])osition of- the Council 
of the ( treat City Scliools. 

ChDirnian Pkkktxs. Thank you very nnich. You iu^^'e uuidc an 
excellent witness, and 1 tlunk you liavo ]>eon nu>.-t lielpful to \\\k\ 
eoinunttee. 

Mr. Gmsox, Tliankyou. 

Chairman Peukins. We \vi]] hear from the other cli.stin<xnished jren- 
tlemen next \Ycek. We will recess until 10 o'olock tomorrow\ 

(Wlierenpon, at 2 p.m., the hearing \vas adjourned, to reeonvene 
at 10 aan., on Thursday, Sejitember 28, 1 072.'i 
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THUBSDAY, SEPTEMBEK 2S, 1972 

IIOT'SK OK liKPKKSKNTATI\'l.?<, 
('nMMITTKK OX EDUCATION" AXD LaivOH, 

Washrngton, D.C. 

TJie (•oiniuittec nui at 0:oO a.in.. ]iiii'siiant to udjoiirnmoiit, iix room 
2175, Knyljrirn Ollico iinildiu*r, the Ilouorable Carl I). Poi'kiiis, 
i-lininnnn of the connnittot\ pivsidinir. 

Present : Kc*|>rL'sentatives l\'rkins^ Mjizzoli, Qnii?, lUid Kuth. 

Chainiiaii Pkiucixs. Tlio comiuittec will come to order. Our first 
witmss rliis morning is Mrs. livno 11. Myers, assistant to the sujier- 
iiitendeiit for Federal projeer>;, Oranirelnirir City Schools. Oraiiire- 
1)11 i'<r. \ 

Coiije aroiuid Mns. MytM's. "\Ve are deliirlited to weleoinc you ht^re 
tliis inoriiiuir. Without objection, your j)repiii*ed ntatejueut will i)e ux- 
serted \\\ rhe reeoj-d, iind yon may pnjceed in any manner yon pi'efer. 
(fo ahead. 

STATEMENT OP IRENE H, MYERS, ASSISTANT STJPEHINTENJ3ENT 
FOK FEDERAL PROJECTS, ORANGEBURG CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO. 5, ORANGEBUP.a S.C. 

Mis. Mvi:i^s. [Mr. Chairman and membci*s of the subcommittee. I 
am Ir(Mie ;^^yors, assistant superiritcndcnt for Federal projrrains m 
Oran^ebnr^r School District No. 5, Oranjrebur^r, S.C. So that you can 
understand my frame of reference, I will briefly state my back|«rround. 

I attended public schools, private colleges, and State uni\-ersitics 
in .South Carolina and Georgia. I am a fonner chissroom teacher and 
e^'-hool counselor. My involvement with ESEA jn^ograms beir-in in early 
■^IHH] M'hen I Avas (leferred frotn the classi'oom and displaced as a 
enunseloi* )'y my district sui)ei'intenclent to become tlie Federal co- 
ordinat"or for a small rural district. Since that time I have bad tlu* 
opportunity to work with an KSEA title 111 rea'ional stoJt and that 
evolved into my current position in Oran^elnn*<]: School District No. 5. 

I have seen'ffi'i'at thin<rs hai)i)en throu^rb these i)ro;<ri'ams. These 
CAperiences with various propi'ams Inne ])ro^■ed vei*y valuable. Now 
iin-ohed in district endeavors^ my acti^•ities ran^e fi*om assessment, 
to planning, to designing, to implementing, to administering, and 
eval)iating pro<rrams. 

Orauffebur^r County is located about 35 miles southeast of Columbia, 
o:il->ital of the State. There ai-e eight school districts in the county and 
Orangeburg School District No. 5 is ofteri referred to as the Orange- 
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Inir^r City Sdiools sorviii^ the ])0])ulati<)n wliicli nuinluTs idul^IiIv 
KUHK) ill aiul ai-oiiiidtliiscoiuiTy R'at. 

Tho county is Dotvd for its :iu:i'i( ultur5il nrtivitii'r; :nul mow ]vtv]]t]y 
for its industrial iriowtii. Tlii'i't* :n>' appioxiinati'l v >*TOi) sriiool ivji* 
(:]\ihhvu iv.sidiiiir iu distiict Of tliis nuiuluT. {'k7'\U stuuv-nts ^v<•r(' 
ciiiollcd in ])nl>iic, scliools in tlio (Iistri<-t duriiJir tlu» I'>7l-72 scliool 
s(»ssi()iu and :u-('oi(linir to tin* iuroiuc^^iu vvy coiuh^'tt'd at thv liriiimnnir 
oT that si'ssion. -'^.I^m students rami* iVoni lioiues wIkmv the i'jiniilv in- 
coino was s:>.00i) or bolow. 

TliPn* wvw a])])i-o\iiuati*ly j,*)ni students eni'olled iu iu'i\;!te sclionis 
iu tlu* <listrirt. with an iueouic sui vov from one small scliool showin**' 
is students eiM'olled iVoin houies wherf the family im omi^ was ?:i.0()O 
or helow. 

Hn^H'd on the ahove li;rnres. .'m.T ])( n'ent of the stu<lents »»ni'olled in 
the district are fi'om low ineomc faniilios. I]owovi'i-, tho ineidonee 
amon<r the ])!d)lic school ])opiilation is hijrhor with np])i-oNimately 4<^nri 
j>oi-cont of tlio students enrolled fi'om houies where the family iiu'oiue 
irf$:>,()00 oi'helow. 

Aefordin.ir to the data on file, the inrideiuv in one s<'hool runs as 
hidi as ^rj percent, and all schools in the district are now e]i<^n])l(. foe 
tlie title I j)ro<ri'ains. Last year, V')7U7'J, 1,1 students p;n ticii)ated in 
title 1 activities. 

This oil <j;i hi li ty of all seliools has developod as new school oi-^ani na- 
tional plans have 1)0011 dosipiod in the district and those plans have 
neeessitated ivsti-ucturiiijLr pi'Ojirrjiius in all schools. 

A ;ioo<jraph.ical zoninir plan was implomentod foi* the 10T<'-^Ti ses- 
sion. Followinjj: the Swann decision in tjjo yprin<r of 1071, a new or- 
^ani>:ational jdan was ini])lomentod in AiJ<rnst 1071. Tliis plan j^aiiot] 
elementary schools in two zones foj-inini; a <rrado 1-2 soliool. a <ri'ado 
School, and Ji irrado 5-0 school in each zone. 

One olemeutaiT school nunained a tri'ado 1-0 scliool as ono zone sorv- 
in<r stndents in the center of town. The two junioi* lii/rhs were paii'cd 
with oiici bocominjnr a ^rnule 7 school and omi becoming a ^rvade 8 srhool, 
as wei-c tlic senior hic:b schools, with one hecomiJiir the <rrade O-IO 
school and the othei* hecominii: a ^rade 11-12 school. 

Eleven scliools opei'ated ^I'ades 1-12 Avith kinderirart'^n childi-en 
served in a demonsti'ation scliool ori<iinallv established a i-cirioual 
ESKA title II aetivity. 

Tins plan has been modified and there are 10 schools ojieratiu^r for 
the 1072-71] session, six elomentai'v ami four secondaiy v/ith the small 
sin.irle school elementary zone and the title III activity haviuir Ik^cii 
phased out. 

AH schools in the district are accredited bv the State of Soutli Cai*o- 
lina and by tlie Sontliern Association of Colleges and Schools. The 
district has made a ver^^ positiA-e effort in tjffectino; these or^iranizationnl 
plan.s. 

These changing plans and resti-neturing of programs have devel- 
oped a sharper district awareness of the needs of edncationally de- 
prived children wliich ai'o served by ESEA title I activities as these 
children ai-e concentrated in large nnmbers at tlie vai'ions grade levels 
and sehools now view levels of needs more objectively. 

The needs assessment based on data collected in tlie district ];)ublic 
schools dui-ing the 107l~72 session indicates a very critical need in 



r'.':Hliii;r tit foimli ^I'a'lt* lr\ i'l with the iriiriMVJHT I'ViM* jriviUi^r at thr 

n('i''J in 5iintlK'iji;!tirs :it the i*4i;n'tli *rr:uli* li'V^i with till' liiil'iM-nuv i«v**n 
iTfi'Mti-v i\t t]ii> r^'Vi'Mtli ^nuli' li'vi'l. AiTonrniiT to tlu- hi^st iufonn.-ition 
uvnilnMi". tlii^ ]n*iTi'iit;i^(> of liroivouts ir nhovo tlu^ I'riti'ri;: o?il;jMislu*il 
:isi-ritiiMl fortho Stati*. 

This iiii'oi-uration slumld m;t ho intiMprctc^] us imlicativo of an \n- 
i\»rjo:- miiicMl iun:i] protrram. ()i'anirt'l>urj^* School District Xo. r> Ijas 
oiH' ol' the hcttcf iMlurjitional pn)«rrains in our State and lias boon i-'itcA 
fi'oio time to time for its elforts. 

It also lias exeellent resources. ()iu» of its ^^lejitest resonrees li(\s in 
its l>ersnina>l. All faenlt y nuMUbei-s hoM deiri'ees^ are eertified hy the 
St;jte» :ind jKTi-eut oT the pi'ot'esslonal jn-rsons eint)loy(ul liold ma.*^- 
ter's di'^reis or ahovi*. 

Another iint)oi-tant resource is tlie eooperatiou ivceive(l hy iW dis- 
ti-ict fr()n! ])rivat(» and State inst itutions of ln;5lior learnin<jf. jiartieu- 
hii'l\* from South CarojiTUi State Colleiri* iu Orau^rebur^ and fi-om tlu* 
I 'nivi'isity of South Cat olina in Cobnnbia. 

Aiioiher iiupoitaiit lesoin-ee is the ()rau*rcbnr)Lr roununnity. 

Wha.t tiiis Jiata ilm^s indicate is the necnl for eont imied aTid intensive 
efforts to nssist tlse educationally dej>rivi»d student in develot)in^ H^kills 
reijuinvl foi* a^'ademic success. 

It has not bi»eu possible to n)(*et the needs of all identified students. 
There aiv reasons for tliis. ESKA title I activities are con!i>onsatory. 
They an* '*up and nbove" and "in addition lo'* tlu* reo:ular school of- 
re!'iu.L-s foi-jin identified <ri*oup of jrtndents. 

Th( i-(» is a limit to the nnniluu- of stuihMits who nuiy ])articit)ate in 
any speeinl activity: there is a limit to peisonnol avuihible to carry 
(Hit sixM'ial activities. Tliej'e is also a time linn tat ion for stndent activi- 
ties witliin the School day and n financial limitation for S]ipportin<r 
activities. 

Individual assi^ssnient is re(|nii*(Hl to determine individual needs and 
mueh individualization of instruction is needed to meet the identified 
ncc(ls. Tlie student educational ncvd nuiy be related to a physical, so- 
cial or cnu)tional need and .snj^poi-t services aix* necessary to alleviate 
sucli needs. 

Clearly, tlie needs exist and activities to meet f liese needs are vital to 
students and to onr society. Orauirebur^r School Di.strict Xo. T) cur- 
rently has KSKA title 1 readin<r activities grades 1 to 12, has a nrevo- 
eational activity to ])ivvent dropout for grades I) to 10, and is nnple- 
mentin*r activities crados 1 to 0 in niatheuinties. 

Oran^rebur^r School Di.strict Xo. a has n^"^/ concerns. Ono coiicorn 
is ftnuliu;^^ Tho district data substantiates tlie need for continued ac- 
tivitii^s foi* educationally det)rivod students, and tins rcrpiires P'odei'nl 
fuudinir. 

Anotlic]- concern is ]:)ro|L>*rani.s. The district has souio sound pro<rrams 
M-Iiieh are meeting the needs of a lin\ited nuujber of identified students. 
Objective^ assessment instruments^ for the eu.terinir students and ])ri- 
mary students are not always accnrnte. T^fany students have strengths 
that are not identified at this oar1y level l>v i)ai)eivand-pencil instru- 
ments nnd many weaknesses that are not identified early enou^rh. 

ron^^^'cquently the activities often become a "remedial'' proii^ram of 
activities at a biglier grade leveb If funds were made available to 



tativo skills at nn onvW h \ r].t\iv ijc(">l>^ nii:j:iiT i:r.r :is tziviw nr n jii<'"!ior 

Ivinir nttaHuMl to s|»oci;'.l ;!rtivitios ^^■ln^']) is «lillif iilt to avoid. 

Allot h<M' confvri; \^ ri'vjuipinir ])r<v_>rtin>s to in(n>t tlic Mnirijii. d ti mmIs. 
Thore is a iieod to work with individual school ])orsoniud to dovcloi) 
?:('\v nierliod? and toclniiqiios for tli(»r;i» idiMitiiled J^tiidc^its in n»onl:n- 
cla-si'ooin .^itnations and funds aiv not nvnilahlc fioiii local or Stat*^ 
son!'cps. 

Tljir^ woidd move from ti-aditional |)r;n-tices and faihuf to iv.diA'id- 
nali/.ation and snrcoss. 

1 <-onld iro on arid on and rcafji into tln» realm of facilities. ».nri«'h- 
nu*nr, and many other.-. 

T^>( me simply sinniiiarizo. 

TlieT'O is a neod for co!i{inne(l oiVort« for edueatiunally deM] lv(Hl stu- 
dents. Loeal seliO(j( di^^trictf^ need tiie type of assislan<v a'll'orded hv 
KSKA title I in nieetin!.^ 1iu» noeds of tia's^ stnd(»nts. Th*' etfort lias 
heen e !?'(><•( ive an shown by ohjeetive evaluation, hut lliis eil'ort nm-t 
intensified. Loeal seliools are aware of the ixvds. ani] in many 
instance^ know ho>v to all(»^•ia^e tlie noods. In otjier in<tan<'es, [ho 
seiiO(»]s iKMMi a^sislanct' for ros(»arr!i and for fl^velojiin:: h *tt(»r way??. 

Teadiei-s n(^{Ml s»«j;|M)rt for desip*nin;!j. irt)|denientinir. an<l **ari-yin;ir 
out activities to meet the needs in classrooms in p(Mson-t<»-])Oi*son 
situations. 

Taniited funding with increased costs will have an adveise ciiV<'t 
and lead to curtailment of ])rt\<cnt etfoi'ts. 

Oran'rehnrj^ School T)ish-ict Xo. 5 has incroasod its local ellort (NK'h 
year, but faces a critical nitnation with loss of pu]>ils and loss of funds 
hecan.^e of the jmpil loss, most of which is white fli«[rht. Stato resources 
are limited. The district needs assistance. 

I thank yoa for the opportunitv of ]>resentinir this information. Vt'^o 
will he happy to provide additional i]iformation. 

"With no disT-espect, we are lifting our eyes to the Hill for assistance. 

(Mrs. Myors' prepared statement follows :) 

Statement of Irene Mteks, Assistant for Federal pROGRAiis, Orangeburg 
School District No. 5» Orangeburg, S.C. 

Mr. Chairman and Momhcrs of iho Connnitlco: I nm Ireiio Myers. AssisUnit 
Siiporiatondont for Federal rrogrnms in Oranjiolaii-ir School District Ornn^'''- 
biir^r. South CnroUna. So that you can uiiderstnnd my frnme of rci*er(-nce. I'll 
hriefly state my hackgroaud. I attended pahlic sclamis, ]>rlvalo CfiUejro^ and stnle 
nnivensities in South rnroliua nnd Oeorjyin. J ajn a former classroom tcarlicr 
and school connsolor. My involvement with ESKA pro^jrnnis bc^^ni in early VMC* 
when I ^vas ''doforrod from ll^e clns.'^room and dis])lacod as a connselor" by my 
district .superintendent to hecnnic the federal coordinator for a small rural district. 
Since that time I have had the opportuuily to work \vith an K??K.V Title JTl' 
rejrional staff and have evolved into my current jmsitinn in Ornajrebura: School 
r)istrict #5. I have seen jrreat things hni>iH»n throu;rh thej*e invtjrranis. Tlicse 
ox})oriences with various profrrauis liave proved very valujihle. Xriy,- iTivolvrd 
in district endeavors, my sictivitios rnm^e from assessment. i(t pjanniny:. to dc- 
si)2:ninir, to implementiu)?, to ndniihisterini? nnd thronjirh evaliintion of i»roirraiM>*. 

OrantrGhurjr County is located about ^f) miles southeast of rohnuhia. rar)ifiil 
of the state. The^-e arc ei^ht school dijst riots in the county ami Oraujrclairji S<-ho<)l 
restrict #5 is oHen referred to as the Oranjrehurjc: City J^ehools servii^p: Ihe 
poi)ulation which nuTuhers rouj;hly 10.000 In and nronnd this ronnfy so.Mt. 1'iio 
county is noted for its nj;r:icidtnral activities and more recently 1*«n* i(s imlas- 



irict y\\4'. o!" This niniiJor <;.T:::i :^i!:il>iirs Mi^rc ( Mr.«]lisl :m i*nMi<- ii! tl-t* 

jlistriff ilnritii: t]j<» lt<71-107:J s< iif»<jl sfssiiU] iM rortrni;: T^> ill * j:ic< :•!(» snrvj'v 
(.•(•ihIih_-i<'<1 ::t lJu* lM^;;iniiin;: nf Mi;it >»v-sj'.ii. M. j^M si>;(l«*i,ts ciuin- fiMM };nni**s 
wn^n- llK* l':jiriil.v inrtiine is SH.OOO f»r 1m'1<iw\ \vr/(* :iiii>i>)>;iii):iUlv <ni- 

ilviits i-ripillfsl in jpiiv:ito» schools in xhr ^listrict wi'li ini*oiii<» sdrvoy from c»np 
smuH sobiiol slwHvh*^: Is s1n<U*nts fnruUrd froiu l;<tii.fs wl'on* U.v f.-iiuily in.'<'iiie 

P.jiscd cm tlir nlwivc 1i;riin^s. :^r».T^^ of thi* stiHl<-ii;s < tm'oIUhI in Ili<^ <lisirirl :irv 
from low j.u-i»nM' f:uiiili''S. Ilo\\t»\t«r. xhr uu 'uh'iwi' ainoim; jmlilio scl;n<»l pojiula- 
is Iii;;Ij<»r wiUi iVpin-oxiinntcl.v -lOXy^r <>f TiK* s{i]of*jjis riin^lU'd fmm hojurs 
\\]h iv i'njnily iMv-(n;M^ i.s .S.'i.diM) or l.oldw. A<-cnnlin;; to tlj<* 0:ita oi; Ji\'. <lip 
in *tur ^cUotn rnri.< hi^rh :is r»2rr ninl all sc Is'»ols in tlio <ii.strici me now 
for TitU* I i>ro;:rr:niis. 7.:r-l yrnr. ll>7l-7i!. LIIM students !»:ir(i^ iii;nv«i in 
Titlo I nctlvivips. 

Tills oliiTiMlity of nil sclutttls Ims 0<*voI<>ii(m1 ns n<MV scliofi] orff:iTi;zalion:il iilruis 
\\i]\o \nvu <lps5;:nitl in tlio distiit-t iinU tlieso plttiis Ii.-ivo ni« {wsitjiUNl rostnidiir- 
inp' pr«i::rt>rns in nil .<c1h>o1s. 

A .irr*oyi-:iphic-nl /onin.;: iil:in svns; inipInnpntfO far t\iO 'Ifi7(MnTl so-;sion. J*ol- 
Invini; Sw:inn fl('cisi<ui in flu* sjirin^cif n n:*w or;:Mni7.atini}nl ]>!;tn w:is 

injiiU'nu'nlf'^l in /jiiunst l!*71. Tins plnn iminMl elfMMcnrnry si-'.uh»Is in t\vo r.i'ijos 
fnvnru);: n ;;r:Mlo l-i' sf)uM)l. n trr.-ulo 3-4 st-luxvl. nnd n itrrnd?' sil.f.ol i?i 
r.oue. (Mk^ pliMnf'iitnry scltool rMnininiNl :i .v:r;nlt^ st^liool ns 01:0 v,,;u» si*;-vin;; 
si ml 5 Tits ill tho (M Tit*>r of tov/n. Tlii* two junior bi;L;lis ncn- vidi on»- lu^ 

fotiiinyr :i irnulc 7 school ami one itofoiuiitv:' ;i ;Lrrjulc S school n^- wcr<' the senior 
hii;h scluMils with on(> Itcconiiii;; ili(* ::r:uh* M~10 »;»-hool :ind ilic otliei- Iwi iiiinu n 
;:v;nlt> s'chf)Oh Kh-vcn sohiK.ls ojterjUcti ;:rafh s 1-1 li \Yith l;i.'ul"f;r;i: ti ii chih 

<lrcn i-crvod :n n l>onn>?istr:iti<»n Scliooi oriitinnUy cstnhlishrd :is a rc.i:i< n:il i^i^EA 
Tith' in nt^tivity. 

T)u^ l>hin hns hoen modincMl nml thor<* nro ten t^oixpols opcnitins foi- ihv 107-- 
Vj7:i s(»^sion lv-12: six chMiiontni-y and tour s(-condary with tho sn:;il1 siTijrk* 
s<l)(M)l clonuMit;irv /,ono tm(\ \hi» Tit'o III activity hnvinjr ln'cn phnscd <nit. All 
scho(ds in Iht? distrit t arc iH^'Mvditcd hy th<> State of SoviJli ('Mrolina nud hy the 
Southern Ass(H'iati<ni of Colle;;e and ^cliools. TIjo (li>:trict h;is nnide a very posi- 
tive effort in cffoctiiif^ those ^ir^ianizntionnl plans. 

TJieso chaJi^cin?; plans and rest rncliirinfi: of proi^ranis have (leveh»ped a sharr»or 
district awarouoss of llu; neerls of educationally deprived ehildren which are 
served hy KSKA Title I nctivities a« these children ai-e c-oncent rated in Inr^re 
iiiinih*»r:s at the various jrrado levels and schools now view levels of nec»ls more 
oh.ieetlvely. The needs assessnient hased on data collected in the district public 
schools diirin?; the 1 071-1 !)72 session indieatos a very critical iio(»d in read in ;r 
at fourth jrrade level with the difference even greater at the seventh u:rade level. 
Thj» assessment indicates an even more critical need in inatlieniatics at the fourth 
prade level with the difference even prrea'er at the seventli ^rradd level. Acfonliiiji 
to the hr*st information availahle, the percentajre of drop-outs is above the cri- 
teria established as critical for the state. 

This information should not be interpi-eted as indicative of an inferior ednca- 
tional profrram. Oranpehurjr School District d^Vt has one of the better edneatitnial 
proffraniM in our state and has been cited from time to time for Its efforts. It 
also has excOilent resources. One of its prentest resources lies in its i-ersonnel. 
All faculty m embers: hold desrreos. are eertified by the state, and 4^^^r of pro- 
fessional persons employed hohl Afnsters decrees or above. Another imiiortant 
resource ir- the cooperation received hy the district .frcun private and state instl- 
tuljons ni! hipher lea mi up:, T>articularly froni South Carolina State ("ol)e?;e in 
.Or:in;rehur?: and from the TJniversity of South Carolina in ^^duu^bia. Another 
iiupc^rtant resource the Oransehnrir eomniunitv. 

Whnt this data does indi<'ate is the need foi* contin)iod and intensive etTorts 
to ijssist the educationally d("prived shident in dcvelopinp: skills reriulred fr\r 
a<».Tdeiuic sncccpf?. 

It. lujs not been nofisihlc to meet the needs of al? identified stndcn}s. There nre 
reasons for th.is. ICJ^E.V Tit^e T activities are co»npc»usatory. Thev are ''tip nnd 
a!>ov(*" nnd "in idditioii to" rlie rocular scliool offerincK for an identified' ^'lonji 
of students. Tliore is a limit to the nunilxM* of studeutK who may participate in 
anv specifil act«vity: tli(»»"j a limit to personn(»l nvaihdde to cjirry out special 
activities. There is also a time lim!tnlion for student activities within tlu» school 
d:iy iiud a financial limitation foi- supporting: nctivities. individual assessment 
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is iNHjuinMl n) (]4't»TJiiiiU' ;lnl^\•i(1ll;^J uml mwh \w\ivlilun\v/.n\ii*n of instni'.r- 

tioii i< iiiiUrd tM Uicft Tlic i(U*ri1 iJird lUH'ds, TI:v stu<l»-iii i-<ln<;itiM:i:jl iit-cj! Uiiiy 
Ih» n-IiUtti t<» ;'. jjiiysifiil. s^^iial t»r c-iii'>li<Jii;il ihh^hI juni M;j»j*(>n scr\i<H's an* 

C!r;;ri.\-. the lun-tls itxisl aii<I ;n-tivtics lo ujo(-t tht-s^- ik^hIs an- \it;U \*> stijdi-Kiv 
au<l ii) oai" N<»:'iciy. Ur;jni:i:hur^' ScIkhW J.^istrirl Xo. r» currt'iitly lias K.SK.\ TitN- 1 
ivacliii.:: .•iciiviiirs ;Lrr;nh's 3 lli. has :i im-Vtu-at innal attivily l<i iircvriu <lrttj»-iiuts 
Itu* ^'laihvs !>-Hf. ;:iui is iiupliMiuiitiiij: at-liviiivs ^rraiics 1 i; in uiatfu'iii;i;irs. 

Orau.iT^'lnir;; Srliool Disirit-t Xo. o also lias iM)iKcrns. U!m* rnnccni ir< IjumUm^'. 
T1k> <lisiru*t data sulist.-JuUait's tlu? u<V(l for omit iinit«<l ac-iivitirs l'<ir (Slncaiiniialiy 
dt'i'riviMl stiidiMiIs aiKl tiiis rrquirt's fodfral I'n/niiiijr. AiidtjuM' (v»n<cni is jmo- 
Knmis. Tii:» (iistrirt Jias soinc Sdund i?ru;:raiiis \r lii<-h arc iMcoIiii;: tlic m«o<ls 

a IhiHttMi iimainT of idnililU'd sliulnUs. Oljjcct ass» ssianit iustnii.iriits for 
tlu' (MitcM-iiijr r^tmlt'iits and primary students arc hoc aK\ays a crura to, ^Jauy 
studcins liMvi* strtMifrJlis that an- Mtit idcntiiivu ni tliis iMrly I<m'c1 I»y i)ap('r and 
1)01 H-il instniiiit'iits and many wrakn^ssos {Jiat arc not idi«!itificd early eih 'V-rli. 
Consecjnrntly llio activities often heromc :i '•nMU(-<liar' i)r4p;:ram of artiviiies at 
n ld;rlicr i^ratlo levt-1. IT l ands Wimv n;ad(- :i\'aiial»U* to strtMi.::tlicn insnairt iojial 
pm^raais to devflop )>Msir vcrhal anrl Mn:^lditati^•e sKilis at an early level, the 
neetls mijrld not be as jrreat as a ln;d!er level. This \vonld also c»liiuinat;' to a 
<le;:re\' the likelilioml of .•stigma atta(-lUMl to spi^-ial a<-livities svlueli is dittienlt 
to avoid. Another eiowoin is revamping: ijVoj;raius to nieel the ijlen:ilied lensls. 
Then* is a iieoji to norK Avitli iiidiviclual si-hool iHTsoniiel in develo]^ new luelhod.s 
:nid teelinicnn^^ for these iclentitied students in re;:nlar e)assro«»ni situations and 
funds an* n<>t'. nvail;ihle from htral or stat«> sntuves. 1'his M'«»nld mow fiom 
tniditifriial praetices and lailun^ to iiidividiialixiifion and sikm-oss. I (-ould ;;n on 
nnd o;^ and ivaeh inio the realm of f;\cilities. enri<-hiiiont, and many others. 

}A't me simply suiarunrize. 'J'here is a need for a eontinuc<l (»lTorts for edn<'ati<in- 
ally fh'iirlved students. Loeal srhoolnlist riets ii(.ed tJu' tyjk' of assistau'-e .-liforded 
hy KSKA Tillc 1 hi ureerhi;; the needs of these students. The effort has heeu 
effe(-tive :\^' shuwn hy ohj^H-fh'e evaluaUon. !iut. this etToif must !)e iiUeiisilh'd. 
3-o<-al seluiols are aAvareof the ihhmIs jaad in ni;uiy instau<-es know iMe.v to aUex jale 
thf> niMMls. In other iustanei\s. thc^ setionls need :>ssistjun-e for n-seareli and for 
developinc: hotlei" ways. Ti^iehors iu*<'d supi)ort for (lesijrniufr. iuiplementiu;; and 
<;irryin;: out Jictivities to nx'et the- nee<jN in <-l»ssro<uus in poi'son ti) pers<ui siin- 
JitiiMis. I.iiiiifed fnmliujr with increased i-<ists will have an adverse cffe<'t and 
lead to etn-t ailment' of present etTorfs. 

Ortui^rc^hnrff School District No. r» has ineronsod its local efffirf eneh year 
hnt; fa< >s a critical sit.;riMon with loss of pupils aufl loss of funds heeanse of 
pupil hi>s. mf)st of wliich is whho fli^rht. State resource's ave limited. The dis/rict 
juM^ds assistance. 

I thnnlv you i;or the opportunity of prosouHufr thi^ infnnn;uion. AVe will he 
luippy to ]»rovidc jidditioual inforniation. lA'ith nr) disrespect nvc nn» liftin;; <mr 
eycvs to tld.^ Hill for assistance. 

dininnnii Pkkicins. AV1i:it flid yon sny alxiut Mic ooxivt ofdiM-? 

]\ris. >rvKHs. We. htwc been under ^'ouvt oi*d(M*. I l)(^liovo sinc-o Hk;!. 

Wo hAdJ'fi'oo-doni of clioicc" and this order wns r-lian,uod, niuL 
fed* tlie lOTO-Ti sHiool year, wo More. ror|nii'od to revise, tliis sHiool 
l)lMn, and \vc went to /.'■cnirrsiplncal y.onino:. 

Wo lind one, fornior idl-ljlaek liiofli seliool. ono- former nll-wliito liiidi 
Sfliool. Wo o?>erated 1 year under ^roo<rrapliioal zonincr. Tliis was elnd- 
len^vd. and fillowiug tlio !^wann decision wc were required to rox auip 
tlhit jdan. 

Wo tlion went to a i)airin,ir system, and we i)aired all students in tljo 
district, the element a it sHiools M-ere ]>aiivd in two ;^ones. 

AVe. now have all the sehools paiivd on tlie secoirlarv level. 

riniinnJin Pf.ukins, TA?r nif ask you. how dn y<ru feel tlnit we ean , 
host jn-ovido quality education from yom^ oxporionce vith title T iii 
Orauirohnr^^ imnrovo edueatiou iov Ihe disadvanta^od yonnjr^ter at 
the olo-nontary-soeondary level? Ts there some way that "we ean make, 
title I more elFective or have othei- pi'OiiTams to suhstitViti* for it? If 
so, ^ive me your viewpoint. 
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Afrs. Mykks. Sii\ Imivc ionnd that as \vc» paiivd the scliools, and 
as I pointed out, Avhere wc coiicejitrate, for exaniplo, students kiiukM'- 
g-urtciii throu^ili ^rade 2, tliore are sonic needs that can't, always 
identify by standard instrnmeiits. If we could have some assistance 
to strengtlien this pro<>*rani and build basic skills, wc feel tluit (hcsc 
students perhaps would not get tlie two or more grade levoLs behind 
and lind it more difficult to catcli up later on. 

Wc need si)ecial programs in reading and in skill building foi' junior 
high and. secondary students, l^nt we also feci we need to change the 
approach, and this means working with teachers. Some of them would 
lilve to do' better. ^lostof tlunu do a very ^^ood job, but we have got to 
mow, away from traditional jjrograms if we are going l-o hel]) these 
cliildren. They come to school with certain strengths that maybe 
teachers don't' recognize in traditional classrooms, and they identify 
wealaiesses. 

Wo are trying to ]ia,ve teachers look at them vavy i^ositively, build on 
their strengths and provide experiences to build skills for them to be 
siiccessfid. 

The compensatory program has been great, l)nt we. have not been 
able to i)i'ovide fov all of the children because they need individiuiliza- 
tion, and there is a limit as to how much time is available above regular 
school otlerings for this type of activity. 

It is the secondai-y level that is dillicult. Tliey don't want'to . 

Chairnuui Pkkicixs. Do you ha\^e access to trained personnel to give 
the individualization in si:)ecial education progi-ams such as reading 
and math if you had tlie f imds to do the job ? 

Mrs, jSIykrs. If we had the funds we could select teachers aiul provide 
training. What we need is additional ])ei'sonnel up and above our State 
allocation of pei'sonnel. We are credited, our elementary ratio rims 
about one teaclier to 21) students and it is diflicult to individualize. If Ave 
could even get suppoi't pei'sonnel, teaclier aides, people who can help 
tliat teaclier break that relationship down for children. 

Chairnuin Pkuktns. Thank you verj^ much. You have been very help- 
ful to the committee and we appreciate your appearance here this 
morning. 

Mrs. SIykrs. Thank you. 

Chairman PEiaaxs. Our next witness is Mr. Hoi'ace Dennis, director 
of Federal programs, Huntsville City Schools, Huntsville. Ala. 

STATEMENT OP HOEACE DENNIS, JR., DIRECTOR OF PEDERAL 
PEOaRAMS, HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 

Mr. Dkxxis. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be able to address you 
this morning. I would lilce to endorse basically what Mrs. Alyers has 
said. I thought she had some very good remarks and I would like to 
pi'eseut mine just a little bit difterently. 

Cliainnan Pkukixs. All right. Without objection, your prepared 
statement will be inseiled in the record. You ma}^ proceed in any 
way you prefer. 

Mr. Dexnls. Tliank you. I have responsibility for most all the pro- 
grams in the Huntsville system with direct responsibility for the title 
I program, implementation, admijiistration, and evaluation of that 
program7 
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T]n\ Ilniil^-villc City Srlio^l S\-:.'iein is conijjosod oi' f;oinn -If) .-ichooKs 
with a student [)(>[)iil:uiou of ovln- ar^OOO studiMils. and with tiie <yKU'o 
tv^c jpvv:th in the li untsvillc imva, we cvpniukHl i\'i])idlv in :i short 
])cnod oi* time, p;()iii;2: JVoni ^io]ne J7 schools to soine -iO very mpidly. 
Wc jiad to inalce a lot of cliruiges in the .sehooi eui'i-icidniru buihlinn; 
new srlioohs and keepin^u' up with the exi.dosioii tliat w{?. enjoyed tlien\ 
but we think wc h.iwe dono tliis -and we Jiawj a J'ldlv ijitc<,n'ated scliool 
S3*8t(Mn. 

Wo ai-e under a court order, bat it has been fully iinplenientod. We 
have reeently been eited as the only sehooi in our area to meet com- 
parability in tlic title I pro^rrain. Wc arc extremely fortunate in liav- 
ing a couple of otlier federally funded programs available to us, and 
\vc coordinate all of our title I activities with these other pro<i:ram.s 
to insure that there is no duplication or waste of funds by Inivinc 
other proj^rams. 

An example of this is that title I is used in the followthrough pro- 
irram to the tune of about ?i90,00() this year, title I funds, witli a total 
progi'am of over $500,000. This program reaches some 800 schoolchil- 
dren in grades I to ?> in our title I\schools, and we do not duplicate 
the ellorts of the follo\vthroni;h program with title I activities.. 

Another program that we have in cooperation with title I is a. carecu* 
oi:>])ortunity program. This is training of parajDrofessionals to Ixicome 
in'ofessioiuil classroom teachers. This gives us the opportunity to 
have paraprofcssionals in our chissroom and lets our title I funding 
go further in the regular title I program. 

Wc have a liealth element that is funded through a special health 
demonstration project and this is also fully in'tegratijd witli our 
titiC I liealth activities. So we think that by doing this, by coordinat- 
ing other available funding and in-ograms, we can make title 1 go 
further and get more out of the title I funds that we have available 
to us in the areas of reading and mathj where wc are primarily con- 
centrating it. 

As I said before, we have 17 of our 40 schools eligible for title I, 
and of these 11 ai-e elementary schools. This is the area in wdiich we 
are doing all of our concentration at the present time due to limited 
funding. We feel that this pi'ogram — that jn'obably the strongest po'mt 
is the comnuuiity acceptance tliat we have received and the ]^artieipa- 
tion of parents, ]DaralDrofessioua^s^ volunteer aides in our school cur- 
riculum programs. Volunteer civic groups support our health pi-o- 
grnni. As an example, we have Lions Clubs and other city clubs in 
support of our school health progi'ani, so by seeding these' type pro- 
grams with title I funds and getting community acceptance and par- 
tiicipatiou, we get quite a lot of .snin)ort for our title T school childj-en. 

We strongly feel that the title I program i^robably reaches more 
w^ays and to a greater degree than aiiy other pi'ogram in existence 
today. 

ThcTc are a couple of changes that wo. would lilce to see, and one of 
them is that we would like to see funding about a vear ahead of time, 
because, when we get our initial funding, we are already in the begin- 
nuig of the school year; by the time we cret our final allocation we 
are way up into December or January, and it is Icind of hard to make 
good plans on a catchu]) basis by getting funded late like this. 

Another thing that I think we would like to sec is some sort of 



iniuiaatorv allocation foi'nmUi M-liore when wt; liiive major i)<>i)uhi- 
tion cJiaiiycs or iiiajoi' school ijopuiatiou .•jiaiifros there >vould he .••oiiie 
soi't of an automatic triau,vrun>- ol" the allocation ionnula. 

Now we have a particular situation in Iluntsville where \vc ex- 
iiaiuled within a vcrv short period of time, and our formula has neN cr . 
Ix-en ohan<>-ed ?ince t'he inipleiuentation of title 1 m 19(>5, and it is not 
<.-()ino' to Ik- ehanircd; wo doirt have r!ie i!)T2 census yet. ho, those two 
riiin^s, I think, would prol)ably stronstlieji the jn'ograni. 

I thudw to repeat invsoH" once again, this pro'-raiu is prohably the 
be«t for the needy child of any federally funded nro-niin and ^ye 
would highly rcconinieiid and respectfully ^^o recjuest that this program 

'^'^I'^havolii^^preciated the opportunity of addressing you this morning, 
and <:hat concludes iny presentation 

( jSIr, Dennis' prepared stateinent iollows :) 

SrxTr-MRNT 01- IIOltACE DF.XXIS, J«., DiUECTOn OV Fi:i)KUAL PUOCUAMS, IIU^•XSVILU:. 
" ■ " At-A. 

The niiiu-svillo Alnliani:! eity selu.ol system is wmi-cic-l oC .some 10 .s'.Ium-B 
Willi a suuleiit l>i)linliit ion or over 35,000 .stu(U!iU>-. . ti ,„< • 

Vni tl • inn-(HlnL-li<... c.i: .-^iwce orientod activities m lie early 1,1 lies Hunts; 
vil e 1 01 at on has mun- thau .Un.bled a.ul the .selino sy.slxan -^rew fro„. 1. 
' 00 s to the m-eseut -11! within a relalivoly short peruxl ol: tnae. 

The s -ho sv.ten, 1ms kept i.aoo witl. the oxphalin^- area an, st^Mlent popu ,■ - 
tion p-^^vtl, luul enjoys the repntation ot l>aving one ol the Unv.t school sys- 

*'''l^m"oo.Toft""''lO s-eliools within ti>e system .pialiry as Title V schools. Onr 
.Mui 'e InU on 1 at been at the eloauM.tary U-vel involving some -J.- 00-p!ns ol,,u - 
irVuiWn'n in 11 elementary schoras : liaiitecl fnn.linR al ooatieus liave not per- 
niittfd ns to inclnde soeoiularv schools in onr iivograni 11ms mr 

\ve a re exV 'en e Iv prond ol! onr Title 1 activities and feel tl.at ihey are ^■,tn 
to our ovenall program. \Vc have reeentl.v been eited as the only se.u.ol u, onr 

Hn f^vlle is e.xtiomelv fortnnate in tlmt several federally funded progran s 
nvP ai • ble to use Title I is totally coordinated wiUi all other programs an 1 
extro ae >are is la c^^^ to insure t!,at there is no duplication of effort and that each 
,m,"r m complcnionts the oilier. An example of this ,s as follows . 
' 1 Ti e i liartieipants in the follow-tl.rough progrj.ni n. the aun.nnt C'C •V-'O.^OO 
tins venr Tins liartieipiition attracts ndditional funds and serves some bOO 
l^d -en in grades 1-3 i. certain of the designated Title I .schools The regular 
Titte I program Toes not duplicate the efforts of the follow-through program m 

*"'-;i'%''reef Opportunities Program: Title I participates in the C O.P. activity 
• /-iwif-Jas t "iV-^^^^^^ This program operates hi only Title I schools and 

snS^niste ^e l effort In the fom of additional funds and in instructional 

^^'•"iTcMth- The Health element of Title 1 \s fully coordhmted with health ac- 
tivTtie^r'ia a "demonstration health prelect" and with health activities fumled 
throii'di model cities and operated by the school s.vstem. ^. . ,. .„ „„„ 

Co am nitv acceptance and parent and conuiiunity participation i.9 one o 
the sl^^o gest futures of onr program. We have en.ioyed t^tal support from 
civic uu MKMal orgaaiications and parents are utiliJied at all levels. The eftec- 
t vim's" of tVe program can he measured as much in tenns of atteudnnce lao- 
t vat ion mrent/commuuitv involvement, and student selt-coneopt a.s much as 

ca r 'n Pi rracadcnu^^ aehievemeut. We strongly feel tlmt this one program 
readies the Iiv4 of children in more ways, and to a greater degree, than auy 
other program in existance. 

Some changes we would likf> to see implemented are : „ ^ , 

1. More advance fmidhig tfuud one year ahead) as >t i.s now, we arc well in o 
the school year before the program is funded and final detcrm.natiou of the 
exact amount of funds to be received is usually announced ni December or 
.January. 



2. linplcmentaUon of iimmlalory iidjushueut of ullociilion formula uiicii 
uieiv iiro uuijoi- iiopulution elmugcs. Our piirliouliu- .sc-lioul .svsteiii lias lost 
mowi- .siiic-o Uio beginning of this Di-ograni duo l o ovi-r KX)'/ ' grinvtl. in tU. 
k\«mil sua ot the wty and over 100% i,oim!atio., elmnge li mo a>!iust.uout 
\ > li'/ihlv wJ'n'' the systcMu aospito repeatoa mi„o.st.s for sud. a,l.iuslnu'a. 
ooiilinniition of tluH program. 
Mr. QuiK. Tliiviik you for your to.stiinon v. 

1 just wiiiifc to usk you a (inostious. Arc you coiuluftiji.^ anv of 
fiindS ^"^^^ progrivui.s ni uoii-titlc-l schools with local Gr biuu^ 

iMr. Dexxis. Yes. Wo in our rojijulav curriculum programs out of 
M.i e luiul.s, Jo sonic oi the .same things that ^ye would do in the title 
Jl sciiooJs ; yes, sir. 

As an example, we have one ungraded school in our svstiMu based 
oil uid.vidual capability, individual progression. We started tliis olt 
as a pilot model through a title HI program back a couple ycai'.s a-o 

JV ,m 1 hf f ^''''■^■'"^ ""f- continued this aiul we have 

lou 1 t us l,a.s been very lavorable. ^Ve Iuito oriented a lot of our title 

basis. ''^ primarily, toward an iudi^■idllalizcd 

wS ^'/.in'' ^^'"^'-^"^V^ '^^'""^ ^"^^^-crs alluded to a 

, ; 1 "«*'-:">f^'^-V^'>'>lJ^':it'o» individual pron-rams and indi- 

Slucatiofc^ia^^^^^ '''' 

your'titiTscfooIsI °' ^^^'^ ^ 1^^''^-^™'"^ 

Mr. Dioxxjs sir. This is one of our other .schools. 
iUr. (.jcriK. Ihen, it you are using an ungraded svstcm with ^f-ih. 

f nnds and not title I, that isirt a titled program « 

Mr. l)i.xxis. No I thought you asked^me if avc wore doiim- ain'- 

tluiig other than title I schools separate. 

nv?. A^"^^'"'" ^Y''"t Pi'og'-"'"s Avherc you arc using Federal funds 
mI" S; P""'ai-jly reading and matli concentration. 

Mr. QmK You iiientioiied yoii used some of Mie money for lio^iliJi 
iMi. mxMs. About 2 percent, because wc lia\-e another health nro 

Mr. Dkxxis. pproxi ma tely 80 percent. 

Mr D first et s ^^y 4 years to the ]jro.sent time 

We h-iA e beo ? nh/'^^^ the sclw)ols that Ave are concentrating in! 

>»e Ji.iAB been able to concentrate on children on a more individual 



Oasis. I don't iliiiik tiiat you can iiioasiiro it ns muoh in terms of aca- 
(liMnic ])i'o<^ress yon can in motivation, sol f-concopt, uHM^rrai atni()>- 
j)liLM-c ol' not only the vUWd in the rorni of attiMuIunco. but ihv com- 
nnniity sii])port. the parcjital ,sn])i)Oi't. 

it. is rojilly Jiard to measure; totally u<.'a(li'niic procon^iv-. I thiuix, in 
many ca.si^s, 

Mr. QiiJK. I Mas asking rcailv tliu rlum/^o in proiiram. 1 v.as <i'oiii_ii; 
to conu' to what had boon a<'hio\'iMi sincu yon raiso tlic pnini ahoni 
jichicvinnLnit, That may be moII and good, that y.on soe the rlianav in 
motivation and yon fed better and the parentis icv] better and 1 don't 
doubt at all it is true. But it does not .sell up hen* because a well moti- 
vated child with happy parents that still cun't reud really has not ac- 
comi)lished as innch as ^ve ^vant. 

AVhat has happened on the readini^ skills? 

Mr, Dkxxis. Well, they detinitely brouirht up the reailina' end and 
math levels. We luive particularly seen it in tludr ability to ])crform 
at the fifth and sixtli grade level. On the average they have — last yeai*. 
as an example, come U]) about a year and eia'ht niontJis in most of the 
grades, and this ^vas predominantly in fouUh, Hfth and sixth grades. 

Air. Quin. Eighty percent of your 2)i*ogram is on reading anil lang- 
uage skill and ma til programs. Xow, vrhat about in the inception of 
tlie program ? Do yon start right out that way or did yow start in some 
progi-ams that you liave dropj-^ed in tho meantime ^vith title I Imuls ? 

i\[r, Dknnis. 1^0, we have primarily been in reading and matli all 
along. AVe had a S])eeial education element for a long fiine and this is 
one of om* probably most dcsira))le programs. But we di<l not have the 
funds to continnc the special eclucatioii elemeiit thi.'^ year. AVe did get 
some more State units in special education that we coidd — we diilu't 
reduce the sei'vice.s, but M-e took it out of title I. 

I think M'c made probably more progress in that partie])lnr area than 
we did in reading and math. We were making as much as "2 yeai's 
growth for the last sevei-al years. But, as I sav. wore fortunate 
enough that we did get State units and we continued the service, but 
not under title I. But reading, math, special education and health ha\-e 
been our concentration all along. 

Mr, QuiK. T^t me go back to that last point yo)i made in your 100 
percent growth in tlie city. How many children are includecl in yoni* 
count ? 

Mr. Dkxxis. In the count there are 14.000. 
Mr. Qunn. 14,000 children counted? 

My. Duxnis. Yes, sir. And we have approximately 10,000 in the city 
system since our expansion. Of those, there are some 4.700 eligible 
title I children. 

Mr, QmK. They are the ones that arc in the title I scliopls? 

]Mr, Dkxxi.s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QiTiK. How many children are there totally in your school sys- 
tem that could qualify for title I, in fact they are educationally dis- 
adrantaged, not in the title I schools but they arc .still disadvantaged 
and if there M'ei*c enongh funding, with full f muling, prcsunudoly they 
would all be readied ? " 

Mr, Dexxis. Approximately 5,000 in ~ 

Mr, QuiE, So ypn are counting 14^000 kids, Init oJily o.OOO 

Mr. Dkxxis. Ii\ onr city school system, that's right. 
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yiw Qi:u:. In tiio eitv sysUiin. S(.']iool syntoia, you .said tluMv wcw. 
10.000 l)einn: counted buionly a.OOO cliijfiblo. That iuotuu; (iio o\]\cv .^OOi^ 
aro not educaiionally disaih uutagod ovcui tlu^ugli tliey arc j)(>ov^ 

^[v. Dr.Nyis. Tlial 15^ corroctjr.ir. 

INtr. QuiK. You use ac'curate infomation. TIic 10,000 are ha.-od ni\ 
llic pivstMit dotenniuat io]i. No\v, ii' yoi; ]iad accurate (?ont>us in Torn ui- 
tion on income, would you luive any idea oT ]io\v uuuiy you could 
expect 

Dkxnis. I don't recall the flir\ive. on nund^evs of ehildven, but 1. 
do riH^all tlie figures on ^vlult ^vo consider accnralc census in fon nation, 
and our pereentairc now, city and county, are ruiudn^i!: ^35 city, 0;") 
for tlio. county. Tl\at M-ould just about reverse and would lia ve re\-or}T'ed 
since about IDOG. Wo arc in some tln'oes and contentious witli tlie State 
de])artirieut of education. In fact, wo luul a liearing before tlie super- 
intendent of education on. tliis partieuhir subject and wo Inive a liear- 
iuir scliednled before tlie State legislature on this particular subjcet. 

It would reverse from about iiS-Qi) to about, really, aljout 00-40, 
01-30. This is based on census information but I don't have tliose 
liirurcs M'ith me. 

jNtr. QuiE. Would you be able to be quite confident that you have 
selected most of the educationally disad^•autaged if you wore asked 
who were educationally disadvantaged in your'school sye-tem and you 
would be allocated the money based on tha; ? 

]N[r. Dkxxis. Yes, sir. We Iv^rc this l)y Vtamo and by -number, I don't 
lun-e that figure with me today. 

3[r. Qmn. Thank you very much, 

Wc will now hear from Mr. James Williams ^vho is the next one on 
the list. You imy j^rocoed. Do you have prepared testimony ? 
jNti'. WiT.LiAMS, Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF JAM£S WILLIAMS, DIRECTOR OP FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS, DUMAS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DUMAS, ARK, 

Mr- Wtlua:sis. Thank you, Mn Chairman and members of tin* com- 
mittee. I am Jim Williams, coordinator of Federal pron;rams in the 
Du]nas School District, Dumas, Ark. This is located in what is known 
as the delta of northwest Arkansas. For many years the community 
was deipendent upon a.icrricultui-e for its economy/Only recently ha:? in- 
dustry played its role by providing jobs for the family, priinarily low 
income and black Avho* were replaced on the farms by modern Jna- 
chinery. 

^ This has presented a large migration of lo^v-income black families 
from the conurnniity of Dunuis, moviiig- into the ghettos of hirgc north- 
ern cities. Thus we feel like giving thc^student tko best opportunity to 
achieve educationally. 

The city of Dumas has been fortunate to attract inajor indnstry to 
our eonnnunity which serves a population of some 15.000 people, and 
our factories provide Gmi)loyment for a,pproxiniately 1,500. The key 
reason has been twofold. One has been the success of low-income fami- 
lies achieved in the industrial plants due to the development of salable 
skills, not only as laborers, but in supervisory positions and the other 
being the good racial climate that exists in our community. 



w'v srii) have iiK:]iy pvohlriiK to iti^nl with, in (••misus of I'JTn. ( Iir 
uuHli!Ui\-i'ninily incoinr v/:is lo.-s than S;).<h)0 :uuniallv. So it ivally 
I'tr-y to st^o tliMt t!ic l:ir<^v |)or;T!U Jiii'c of our |)oi>iilnti()n still (loos not 
lii^ve niiy income ot\wv ihtm wolfinxj tIumMcs or social sociirity eluvks. 
'Vlw. ]H)\ut of- view T wouhl liko to present to you today I'r the important 
role tin* ^cliool must provide for tliis particular gronj) of citixens, both 
aeaderni.MlIy mid soeinlly. so that they niiirht have their real oppnr- 
Innities of bccominii* (^^nhabiilru's to oiii- in(^(l(M*n society. 

This is why ] would like to make a ]dea to you «ul)Stantiatin.ir the need 
for eont inn a uc<} of title 1 funds because of the ti'roat nchiov en rents that 
have, been inado duo to t'lese, funds in the Dnnins Scbool Disti'iet. So 
that yon niinlit have a bctt(M' unclei*standin?jf of our local school needs 
asHcw^iUMU'. t would ^V/} to shaiv with you backi^ronnd iivformation on 
on!* di^trii't. 

Our distinct has an eni'olhneiit tiiis year of ^/^O as conipavod to last 
yeai'V total of 2.^)38 v>'bich is an increase. ]^ut in fa<*t, hi rural Ai'kansas 
whore vro have a minority impg we an^^ — the i*aeial breakdown m tlio 
Dinnas Seliool Distinct is 5f^-i)ercont black and 42-pcrcent Avliito. Of 
(ho total eiirollmoiit LaOf] have hcan declared ns educationally ^le- 
prived students. This i? some 05 percent of our school enrol lincnt. Wc 
have. iiXM'oasod in our title T elioibility some over last Vtjur. We 
lrav(^ betv^eeii 1,500 and l.{)()0 students who qnalily for the liuu'h 
pi'oo^i'am. 

Our district is closely related to the number of educationally do- 
])rive(l students. Tlie leal problem is tlnit we receive just enoTigli titk I 
inouoy to provide special nvtivities for. only oiuvtliird of the eligil)]es. 

Rlloit is beinir made ^\itll those students in academics aiid in social 
affairs, but additional money is needed to ])rovido special activities for 
the otlier tv;o-tlnrcls who are eli.iriblo also. The per-pxipil oxi)enditure 
for Dumas la.st year was about $4.7-odd. This is approximately $100 
below tlio State averag'c: i?220 below the Soutlieasfceru region of tlio 
Ignited States: and almost i^WO below the national avora£ro. 

Our local school millanfo is the highest in southeast Arkansas and 
one of the hii^host in the .Stnto. The votois in our district increased the 
ndlla.u'o a year and a lialf a/xo to r)r> and tlii*ee-fourths on an assessment 
of 20 percent, which is above the State requirement. 

The nuticipated scliool bndiv(ib for fiscal year 1073 is $1,516,520, M'ith 
$5r)7.000 coming from the local millage. $750,000 through tlii^ Statc^de- 
partnient, educational fomidjition program, and approximately $270,- 
000 from title 1. So title I will constitute about 10 ])Oi-cont of our total 
school budget and we have between 60 and 70 percent of our students 
classifif d as educationally deprived students. 

To complicate tlie situation even luore we have more title I cbgibles 
but v.'e have loss money to spend, each year. rSinee our title I funds for 
t!ie ])ast 4- years have shown very little increase, we cannot provide as 
many ^-eiwices today as in previous years. 

Tfiore has been a gradual cutting back each yeai* due to the inci-ense. 
now in teacher salaries since they arc entitled' to the same raises as a 
teacher who is paid with loeai and State funds. For the past 3 years 
our title I teachei-s have I'oceived an average increase of approximately 
$1,700. 



Li\<t yoMi- wv hud :>0 stnil* incMuirr.s ]);mU i't-oiu I fuMcts nfi<i (Iiis 
yonr s i^l jilV avjih cut hjick to ojily X) iii'Miil)crs. thus, j)i(>:z-i :in}s 
to Im» (|liiii;ji;iti'(l aiul jn'rsonnol porsif icwis rlosi^l. Sinr^» our loi'jil it> ;']UU' 
is (i(>rivcHl From lU'oiK'Vi v Inxos juhI avo \\i\xv n Inr^^o ('(lUrentnit inn (if 
Ion- incoino fauiilios our local mouoy.s nw nijt sullirioiif to pick up Tlirsc 
title I positions so they v;v\v phiisoO'out. 

S;ilai;i(vs in tlio title* 1 apj)!i(':ition i\)V yojir l^Tli v. ill const iriite 

{ipi|')ro.\im{itcly Or^ ]HMvont of our ton(uti\'(» ni)jM()pnunons, if avi* arc 
iuDidcd tho same us last year. Shouhl the ^Sta(c of .Vrkansr>s Tail to 
riMnfivc tlie same ajuouut as last: year, the Sj-chool district will? ho in a 
hitiul to ])ick up tlio reniainini: salaries. Since our district luis re spend 
.sucfJi a Inrire amount of our title 1 allocation for salaries this jputsithe 
tea^diers at a disa(ivauta£rc because of tho una vaihiliilitv of tftnids to 
l)uy all of time iuirtTuctional niatoriids needed to |>cr|ietiuale M?'(*!;ii(»r 
leai-nin^ir w'nh the educationally de])rived stucknit-*. it is i-iosr dilhVult 
for a. t(»achcr to achieve sif^niifieant irains if ]iee(^ss:ary tools are not 
provided. 

My iiruil ])mnt has to do with tho basic natm'o of Fedend irrjiiit 
]n-oi>'ranis. Omm the school district iJiitiato^? a Federal i)i'OL:'ranu it 
I'elies op conthnied Federal fundinir for the coMtiniiatioii ol' Vhe pro- 
ii'rani Biiiice the local and State govennuonts av-(^ not able to' !})iek n]) 
the fnumicial responsibility. 

Shouild title I not be* funded for ilscal yt>ar 1073, our district 
would be thmwn into a state of chaos withoiit- any stdntion. Title T 
fun<ls ai'o a must to our district for educational surA'ivnl tliis year 
and in years to come. 

^ I thank the committee for this opportunity io present the Dumas 
School District's views in reference to this very iinportar.t biill, Siucc? 
tinje has been limited, I would be happy to provide addition^] in for- 
mtion or answer any qnestions. 
Mr. Qvm. Tbanlcyon, Mr, ^\^illiams. 

T will turn to Congressman Enth to ask what questions he lias, 
ilr. Uiryu. Thank you, Mr. Quie. 

llv. ^Villiams, tmdcr the present sy=tem. do yon estimate that 
thcr«e are people gettino; free huiches thiit roallv should not be irottin<r 
them? - " 1 * 

Mr. "WiTXT.vMs. This conkl possibly have some vory vahnd^le results 
due to the format handed dowii to"^ the local districts to follow, in 
that wo have no recourse for questioning 

M\\ RiTTiT. I am cojniizaut of that I was ]iot being critical. 

Mr. Williams. Eight; I can sympatliize with your tliiiddng b(»- 
cause W(i ]iv(r ^vith the ]n-oblem and no doubt there tire some that 
possibly would Jiot be eligible for free Innchos should an iuvcstiira- 
tion result. 

All we have to go on is strictly the forms that are sent l>siclw 

Sir. Rr'rri. I>o you advocate a program tliat would iriyo fi'ce 
lunches to overyti^ody? 

Mr. "WiLTj.vMs. To our pnrticidar district, I would sav, ^-es, sir. 
Because of one fact: As it stands now. between 60 and 65 *per?eait of 
oiu' students caialiify for free hmches/This means that we have some 

to 40 pcrcoHsrthat are not eligible. 

This rai?<^ '-'4^inie question. 
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Mv, KrTii. ir you hnd ihis dillVivntiMl : I am talkin^^ al){)\it t!u,» 
tlill'tMCMKH* in 1V('(lini>' ^^^ iHMviMit" niul fi»c{lin^r (»\'i»rV()m» in youi' own 
sriu)()l die^lriri. is: tlris tln» way yon would spond the moiK'V'^ 

?dr. Wn.uiAM:^. ir w(» had oui* [>i'ioritii».s : no. sir. 

Ml'. KrTii. 'iliank you vi»ry Uiurh, That is all, and I appicolatc 
your lotrin!.r nM» ark thrs(» (iU(»stions. 

Mr. Qi:n:. Thank you. Mr. Kntlu 

Mr. AVillianis. you niontioiu'd that tluuv is a sli*i'ht incroa.sc in the 
(MH'olinu'nt ilns yoar. ov(»r last y(»ar. What has liappojiod with jii'sl> 
,a*r?jd(MMirol]nu»nt l)ot\v(VMi now and It) years airo ^ 

.Mr. AViMjAisis. Fii'st-izi*a<l(» (un'ollintMjt is not as liiirli as it was 10 
years ap). Our conmnnuty had us <lraw up, primarily throu*rli tlu* 
last 7 U) 10 years, lu'oauso of the (dianir^i in our iTononiic*, rural Sorn\ 
of <'onuinniity. 

AVc have just about roaeliod tho plateau of level inn oil*. What T 
mean, the hlaeks hnvc maintained their position in tlie oonmninity 
])eeause jobs arc iiovr a\'aihihle for them, iustend of niii2:ratin<x Nortli. 

Our first <rrade, thi.s year, would be, considei-ably dilT<n'<Mit. T don't 
have the results with lue, I could fui-nish them to you. We did an 
in<le]^t!i study, a lO-year pi'o^rcss report of our school disti'iet ^dtli 
antiei]>aTion for the yoafs to come. I would say this, that this yeai-'s 
pen i or elass in our school district has liad a drop of sometliiiiir like 
•if) percent from those thnt be<rau in the fii'st ^rade, T3 years acco, 

Mj'. Qnr.. Well that indicates, tlicn, that you are counting:;: students 
today for title T funds that don't OKist anymore. 

yii'. W' iTjviA^rs. Xo, sir. 

ATr, (^I'tK. If yon use tho 11)73 ci-nsns, you are Gfoin^^to count fewer 
students. Or the 1070 census, excuse me. 

>.rr. AVir.TviA:irs, Aecordin<x to the number that I ;irnvc yon, which . 
constitutes about (>5 percent of our student enrollment, this is based 
u])on facts we have peKainin;^ to the iiational achieveir.ent tests, 
widely we irive, too — some Go to 70 pei'cent of our students arc work- 
inir below Avhat :)rc known as iri'ade level norms, accordiuir to national 
noi-ms. 

Mr. OriK, Well, that was pi-obably true 10 years airo, too. 

Ml'. WnjJA:>rs. It would have been much biirliei* 10 years a^^'o. 

ifi*. QiTi:. Well, you see it does make a dilVcrencc in what <rrade 
level they are situated. In tho allotment formula, you just count 
poor kids. Thoy could all bo above, the national norm, but yon would 
still <ret the nmncy. 

Yon w-onld Imvo to divide it up amonij your kids if that were the 
case. 

Mr. W^LiJAMS. Rijrht. 

^tr. QriK. Xow, what I am talkin."? about is the allocation fornnda. 
You have had mi^rvation in 10 y^cars. The}' have ^onc someplace else, 
but they cannot be counted someplace else, imless they arc on welfare 
there. * \ . . 

Yon arc contimiing to count them. W^hat I am driving: at is wlien 
tiic new census information comes ont, you are £roin£^ to be M'orse olT 
than you are today. 

>ri-. WTTJvTA:irs. This is veiy true. This is a <rreat concern to us 
because accord in to the statistics that arc available to ns, we still 
have a la)\£rc'i:)ercentage of our local people who are welfare recipients 
.as .sudi, in our local connnnnity. 
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Mr. Quit.. Coulil 1 inttTjoct tluu'o? 

Tliey probably nro not rmMvin,o- nioi".^ x]\\\}] ^JjH")!) in {\w\v wolftir.' 
{'liocks piM* vnar, for n fnmily of fo-ar. 

ilr. WiLi.TA3is. It wouKl be ICS:? tlian thi\t in Arkansas. 

^Ir. QurK. Loss lluin thnl ? So. tlioroforo. your v>-{^lf;uv ro''i))i(Mi(^^ 
arc> not counted tlic T\-ay tlioy arc in New 'York or CalilV>niia or 
lllijiois because von onlv eon'nt the \velt':nv recipients who roccivi' 
more tlian $2,000.* 

Yours ai'e in<On<]e(l in your liistoricnl census, ^-o your money is Ue- 
peutlent. enrireiv on tlie MMK) census^ 

Mr. WiiJj.AM."^. Kiirht. 

Mr, QxTLK. And cliilclren who nre not theiv anyjnoj*e? T fliink a lot 
of peoi)lo. flon't realize tlu^. kind of a draniavic chnnire tliat is iroinii- to 
come in this fornnila. Let i\s say tlie appropriation sfav.s at about >}\.i] 
billion next year. 

WluMi tlie new census information conies out and if you had, saw n 
40-percent outnii;:ration. 40 percent ol' tlic kicls that were counVccl 
areirone, yon will j>et40 ])ercentless money. 

Mr. WTM.iA:>rs. We have l)ad some study within our Stale <>overninent 
in the past year pei-tainin^r to thi.s i.ssu'e. Our procedure has bvoji ;il- 
tered to a certain deii'ree. If I am not mistaken, the money tliat has 
been tentatively allocate<l to our district- for liscal vear' JOTo was 
done accordiuir'to the li)70 census's. \\\ hiwo luid a change in our Stat-.^ 
government. 

^fr. Qmi: . Yes. but not in the title I ]n*oirrani ? 

Ml'. Wiu.ia:ms. In title I, this was sn])])oscd to have sid)^fantiatcd 
part of the increase. 

Mr. QiTTK. They have not cranked that out at alk down in the Ollice 
of Education, yet. 

Mr. WiTXTAiMR. Tliis is whnt we were told, if I <to this year 07i th(> 
1070 census. 

3Ir. QriK. Well, it is not true. They haven't done it, as yet. 

Mv. Williams. OK. I w;ould .su<r^rost this. This is one of the reasons 
wc feel that equalization is very important in school financiuir, at the 
present time, because of districts such as oni-s. which has a hi«rh con- 
centration of low-ineomc families. 

Mr. QcTK. All schools in vour district are title I schools, are they 
not? 

3Ir. WiLLTA:\ts. e arc a unitaiT district, voluntarily as of lOTO. We 
liad what was known as an al]-])lack .scliool district and what was 
known as an all-wliitc school district. Freedom of elioice was pi'acticed 
for a few years and in 1070, the two schools were unified, 
^ So. we are totally title T, in all of onr ])roirranis. And most of our 
title I programs are slanted toward the elenientaiy school ]e^•el. Be- 
cause of th»e money limitntions tliat we have in our school district, wo 
feel thp.t the elementary level is our top i:)i'ioritv in the lonir-T'amro 
plans. 

The problem that we have with our particular scliool district has 
been that so many of our students have been startin^r in the fii-st <rrnde 
^yho are not at. first ijnide level maturity. Kx]^eriences have been very 
limited to prepare them to successfully complete first i^rade material. 
Last year, we becran a kinderirarten program with eniergencv school 
assistance pro^;:ram money. " " * • 



Oiir ^^t^ltc still does not s]H)iisor kiiuloiyiirtciis. ^V(' ;mv tryiii;ir to 
nv)vc I)o1o\v tlio lirst p-ndo ijito i)r<\'^chooI education. AVo niv workiiiir 
iiuliivctiv witli II <'Inhl-rJiro pro;^rni)i wiiich is* nol ooim<M*ted with the 
school ill tryilit;- to pro^-jclo eduoatioiinl (^>ciH'riciKT.s foi'tho^v cliildvtMi 
so tlwit tliov ran 1k> bctlcr pix^puvrd to sucooed wlioii tboy ivnoli tlie 
j)n])lie institution. 

jrr. Qrii:. Wlu^n yon siiy ''wo,'' do yon nicnn the coniniuiiity or do 
you moan that llie snhool has somo m«i)onr;il)ility for the .piv.^diool 
proili-anj hnt it \^ rondurtod ontsido. of the school ? 

Mr. Wu.TAAMS. Onv kindor^-arton pvotrnim is part of out* school 
s\>:t(nn. Xow, llu> ohild-caro pi'o.iri'inn. tho day soryico centerj^, i^^ spon- 
sored by nonprofit or^anizatitnis in the conimnnity for the niinority, 
prinmrilv. 

AVc help thoiM set np their proi;^rani so that thcv can hopn meeting 
these, ne,(Kls. 'J'liev are correlated, to a certain deiri'ee. to the basic jiecds 
wo feel are important to prepare the child for onr kindergarten 
program. 

These arc not directed by the school thon<rh. The school can have 
no attachment with the dav service centers. 

Mr, QuiE. Do yon thinlc that the school should have some attacli- 
ment to the day care centers ? 

^fr. Wn.UA:>rs. I think so, because I think we have a systematic ap- 
]>roach, and ^ve like to follow a sequential natnre of providinir the 
skills, say, from the beginning levels through post-high sclrool 
materials. 

To ,c:ive an illustration such as — wc have had private kinderpirtens 
in onr connnnnity, oi:)erated in predominantly white churclies. Onr 
blacks had nothing. And the average wliite Imd no kindergarten pro- 
gram to attend. 

We were able to set this up for one semester. And, in our testings vtq 
found out that the average kindergarten child, second semester, this 
is one semester before he begins the first grade, the low-incon.ie child 
had a mental age of a little over 4 yeai-s. 

Now, this can be compared to an average child from middlo-income 
America that has better than 6 years. The}^ were almost 2 yeai^ be- 
hind in what we consider to be the mental age of an individual. 

Witliin an organized kindergarten program, conducted by the school 
district, we could provide the skills necessary. In four and a half 
months of au operative kindergarten program, we saw the average 
gain of 1 year and 1 month, which is almost three times the normal 
expected gain. 

Through an organized program such as this, we feel like we can 
meet the needs of a low-income child so that when he begins the first 
grade, he is more nearlv ready. 

Once a child begins'the first irradc, if lie is -2 years behind \n mental 
■ aire, materials designed for a 6-jear-old naturally, we are buckmg a 
tough row, trying to lead him to where he can achieve what we would 
like to sec as average gain for a normal child. 

ilr. QuTR. If the Congress authorized snbstantial increa.ses in Fed- 
eral funds for presclKiol'dav-cave child development programs, would 
you then favor that wc do it through the school system so they would 
administer the pro£rram ? 

ilr. Williams, 'if the funds were substantial enough so that wc 
could provide the additional ff^cilities that we should, and enough 



fuiuliiiir to liiiv the tcjicluM'S and (lie i!»iiUM-i;i !s\ I IVcl (his 

Would Ik* n wvy (U'liiiili' jiSM't to i)!'();i!vssi vc cdui'iit ioji, in rohiMoii (o 
(lie n(H'd< oi* tlu'si' clnhli i-ii. 

.Mr. (i\ }K, Can you idrntiry tlu' oliildi-iMi who aiv titK* I idi!i'il)h' 
in yon!" H 'hfjols (juilo cjisily Ms'cdiu'nt ionally dis:i(h'nnta<!vd ^ 

Ml*. Vs'ii.MAMs, ^'(»s. sir: wi' kcvp lUH-nratc nn-ords vyrvv yi»;tr on 
who th<' cinldivn ai-e. AVc do a JiccmI.s asscssiinMit yi'arly. 'J'his ycai-, v'uxUt 
now. wo aiv involvcnl in a niM'ds asst'ssnuMit tiiat is h^'inir conihictA^d 
I)y KdiicatoiH ( 'oiisultant. a corporation. 

All indt'piMhlciit linn is diivctia-j; it so that I'an try and vdiniiitat^^ 
hiascvl o;)inions that we niij^iit conic out with. From a nct'ds assc.ssJncnr, 
wc arc ah!c to (Ictci-niinc exactly wJio is considered to he education. illv 
de])rivcd. 'I'o i'oHow this up, the students that are invohed in our title 
I proiiTanu ^\e keep a folder on them in the Federal ( oonlinatoi- s 
()nice. If you come to my (illieo, I can jiull out a i'ohlor on evcrv indi- 
vidual and you can sec the rtchievomcut tluit lie had uuule iu the past, 
]>rc\'ions school year. 

Von can sec what the social worker report is pertaiiunij to this 
.'^tiulont in regard to w]mt .suppoitivo services lie inay have Imd. We 
have all of this inforiuatiou that is available. 

^Fr. Qru:, AVould you like to have the money allocated to your 
school district continue to he based on the number of poor childivn, 
and some historical census information— or ))ased on the uuiuber of 
educationally disadvaiitaired children you liave ^ 

Mr, AVij.ua:ms. Our ]n*eference Avouhl be u])on tiic cliildren Avho 
need tlie services. Xot— 1 aiu referrinir to tlu* academic. As has been 
pr{)V(ui in statistics, 90 percent or better of our students avIio arc 
usuallv ill vv-hat is known as special educational i)ro<rr:inis ^L^ciUM-allv 
conic from low-income ))ackiri»ounds, ^ 

So, it is very Imrcl to si^iiaratc the two. Altliou;>-h we do have some 
."tudcnts who conu* from luiddlc-iiicome brackets, or lii^rher, that arc 
also edncatioiuiUy deprived, that need these services, as well. Xot the 
social service.^, but the educationuK academic services. 

80, 1 v>-ould say that if we could receive funding for tlu^ total num- 
ber that are .educationally dcpi-ived. we would receive more than wc 
do under the )>rescnt system. 

Mr. Qrn:, Thank you very nuicli, ]Mr. Williams, We appreciate vou.r 
.t;ood testimony, 

I no w call Mr, Sum Putman. 

You may proceed, j\Ir. Putmau, 

STATEMENT OP SAM PUTMAN, COORDINATOR OF FEDERAL PRO- 
GRAT^IS. AIKEN COUNTY SCHOOLS, AIKEN COUNTY, S.C. 

^ ]\Ir. Pr*raAX, ^Ir, Chairuian and members of the committee. I am 
Sam F. Putmau, Jr., coordinator of Federal programs for the eon- 
sobdated school district of Aikeii County, S.C. 

T thank yon for the opportunity to present some oF the facts rclatiin^ 
to tlie need for title I of the ElementarA' and Secondarv Kducation 
Act by several thousand children* in onr school district". 

There are 2o,()00 chihb'cn enrolled in the elemeutarv and .secondarv 
f^Hiools of the consolidated school district of Aiken Conntv. Seventv- 
five pei'ceut of that nuinbci- reside in title I cliiriblc attendance areas. 
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OvcM- 8.000 stndoiits iiUM»t tlip criteria for pinticipatioii in tltlo 1 
pi-o^rraius :i.s di'tiM'inimMl In- thv rosiilts of Htnndardi/inl ai-liiiM^MiuMit 
te.sts. l*lu\so (Iriicioiicios :nv in l5in»j:iin;:(» iirts nml ninthoiiuitics which 
Mi-c h:isi<* to .micoe.-'siul nttniniiuMit in othor lu-iulomic :iri';i,s. 

^foro thjui TjO juM-ciMit of tlio .stmlent.s who oiiroll in thi» lirst *^vi\{\v 
drop out before ooinpletiui:: hi<j:h jschooL A])i)roxiniatoly 15 jKTvH'Ut of 
our first ;rr:i(lors have to repent the irrath* \v]iereai> the national avei*aire 
is n])proNini5)tely 5 ] Hereon t. 

Our district's title 1 alloeation for liseal yenr lOTii ^yas ^^iH)(K<)(t:5. 
This pennits ;ui averaiiV-tHM'-\)npiI e\l)enditure of ap])ro\iuuUely ^120, 
In n-('(Mit niontiis a inM'-i)upil eNpeiulitnre of s;U)0 has heen [)ul)lieized 
as one wliieh has bee.n found to niaU*' a si^nilieant diifereuee in the 
academic aclnevoniont of edueatioually disiulviU\tai:*ed cliildreii. 

If that is the case, tho funds we have been ivceivin^r rei>r(^se!it less 
than half of tlie junonnt re([uir(Ml to do an atlequate job. 

I am sure that our situation is not nni(]ue in our State or in other 

I) arts of x\nr eoimtry. Our district's avoni<i*o-por-pupil expendituJ-c for 

II) 71-72 was Iro07, as eoiuparod Avith a national avera^re of i^S()7. 

It is obvious that wi* on n not ex\)e{^t to meet the sjiecial educational 
needs of our educationally disatlvanta;red students witli State and 
local funds because the money simply is not available. 

1 am conii<lent that this conunitteo is awaiv of the complex problems 
which title I was desijrnod to meet. 1 wish time would jiernnt me to 
describe some of the aotivitios wo have initiated in Aiken County. 
However, I feel it more imimrtant that 1 try to nudce ofu^ ]>oint clear. 

The need for title 1 has been recognized on a national level and the 
ap])ropnate lejjcislation has been provided to meet the need. 

Xow tlie only hope for our 8.000 children and the thousantls of 
othci'S in the, country is that that h\jj:islation renuiin viable and that 
it bo funded at a level which is consistent M*ith the nia^uitu<le of the 
problem. 

T thank you for allowing me to present this information. 1 will be 
hti])py to respond to any i] nest ions. 
Mr. QuiK. Thaidv you, ^[r. Piitman. 

Why is it that South Carolina has better than r> percent of personal 
income beinir expended for education which puts it v^ay above all the 
rest of your region ? 

Mr. PcTMAX. We do put out considerable oiTort in li«rht of tlie 
hu .lUe wo do have, you know, from State funtls. 

Mr, QcTiK. Vou didn't used to be that way, you useil to l;e a pi*etty 
X)oor State as far as your expenditures. 

Mr. PuT:\r.\x. We feel wc have a very good State and are makin.g a 
jot of ])rogress. 

Mr. QuiK. What caused the change ? 

Mr. PcTMAX. T think it is a recognition of needs and establishing 
priorities on the State level, and doing good statewide communication 
and planningc 

^Ir, QuiK. Now, I nsed to make a lot of si^eeches and I always used 
South Carolina as an example. of the worst. I can't use South Carolina 
anymore. It has been tougli on my speeches, but I am pleased with the 
people of South Carolina. You have made that change, and I think you 
wmII probably see many other ways, too. of wdnit will be accomplished 
there. 



Ml*. l^.-r.MAN'. AVo fi'i^l that \vo havo inado oor dilorahlp jn'Otrnv-^s. 

Mr. Qi ii:. Yim rnontioiiod ilio sii^o j)onin(tiMl to bo oxjM-iulod per 
rhihi ill your i^i-hool dist rict, ami (juotod tho $.*>()() ll<.rnro. 

Xow, \M» lun-o heard tliat li^rnro, ahhou^di o days ivj^o 1 asked 
tho as?:;istant suptM-iiitoiidant oi* OnkhuKl, CaHl'.. what' iio Vhoiii^ht it 
wonhl cost for conipeiK-^ntory odiicatioii. IIo said half airaiii as >mirh 
as tho normal fost of oduoatioii. T\\o. normal cost of oducVitioii in thoir 
school waK$J)iM), so lie wanted another iv|r>0. 

AVhat wonhl your answer be to the added costs yon foid would bo 
nocossa ry to do a irood job of conipcnv^iitory oducatioii. 

^rr. PcT.u.VN. 1 believe this ^>:300 figure eame from one of the Cali- 
fornia studies. 

Mr. QriK. That was the figure they used to concentrate tlic money. 
You shouldn't get the money unless Von concentrate euouiih to speiid 
$300 per child. ^ . . i 

Thoy are findino; now it isn't quite enough tliere. 

^Ir. PCT^rAX, Their per-pupil expenditure would be mucli liidicr on 
the average than ours. 

Ours. I wo\dd say, would have to go more than $300 to reallv meet 
all the special education needs of each of these children. 

Mr, QriK. AVhy would it cost more than $300 in South Carolina 
when it costs loss to live in South Carolina than in California ? 

Mr. I^rmAX. One reason I would suy is because of the nunibor of 
children we have, usingthis as an average iiulox. 

Mr, Qni:. AA^ell, the number shonldivt play any part because* if you 
had $300 per pupil and you got a large ninnber von would just "get 
more money. 

I moan. wJiy is the cost per child as much in South Carolina as in 
California. 
Mr. PimtAx. Oh. 

Mr. Qrn:. I am not badgering you because I believe it is. But most 
people think it isn't. 

Mr. PrT^fAX. I think there are many things that would enter into 
this, basic instruetion cquipmont, types of instruction materials we 
need. T think for that reason the initial cost would go up. 

It might be it would stabilize lower at a later time in the program. 
Qrn:. AVliat are A'on paying a qualified teacher? I shouldn't sav 
qualified teacher but the kind of teacher that obtains results from vour 
children. 

]Mr. PuT^tAX, The average teacher salary in our district this year is 
approximately J?8,000, between $7,800 and $8,000, 

Mr. Qrn:. What do you pay for somebody who just came out of 
college ready to teach? 

Mr. PrT^rAx. The beginning teacher with a certificate is in the 
neighborhood of $7,000. 

Mr. QuiK, So then you aren't very far behind wliat other States are 
l^aying in their starting salaries, f mean }'ou are a little behind, but 
yon aren't too far. 

iNIr. PuT]\rAX. We are moving up there. We did get a fairly signifi- 
cant average of $(550 raise this year per teacher. 

Mr. QuTK. It was my fooling'^if you are looking for qualified teachers, 
the ones th.at oan really do a job for disadvanta^^ed cJiildren, and you 
are out on the national market you really can't hire them for much less 
in South Carolina than you can other places. 



Yon may liiul a South Ciiiolininn wlio M'Oiild stay tlicrc because 
liis or LcT M'jl'e oi- iiiirhriiw.l lins a jo]) or M'ork that he or slic Avould like 
to stay in. hut if you are out in a national niai-ket, I don't think yon 
can irc't a Minnosotan to go to South Carolina for any less than Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. PvTMAX. T am afraid that is a problem. 

In our spociiic situation we are fortunate in that Ave have had a 
nmnber of (lualilied tcael u*rs -vviio haA e boon house wiv(»5 and Avhat-have- 
you that Ave liave becui able to recruit and put into our program and 
provide whatever trainin^z they niav have needed, but I think we will 
run out o!" i his purely local manposver supply. 

Mr. QriK. What are you doing on concentration of funds in your 
school district ? IJoav many schools do you have in your school district ? 

Mr. l^rT:irAX. We have 4(> operational facilities, elenientar}^ and 
secondary schools. 

Ineidontally, we cover an area of over 1,100 square miles, population 
of approximately 93,000. 

.Afr. QuiK. ITow many of those 40 schools arc title I schools? 

Mr. Put:max. A third. 

yiv. QriK. So then you are concentrating. 

IMr. P vT:\rAX. We feel M*e a re to a good degree. 

Mr. Quir.. "\^^len you talk about that $120, is that the average per 
title I eligible child or is that what you expend in those one-third of 
your school?, that are title I schools ? 

?.Ir. PiTT>t:.\x. It is 30 schools, not one school, I am sorry. As I men- 
tioned 7r> pei-cent of our enrollment. 

Ml". Qun:. Is that $120 what you spend per child in the 30 schools 
or is that 

M!\ PuTMAx. That would ])e based dividing our allocation by the 
number of eligible educationally disadvantaged students. 

Jlr. QuiK. What are you spending per cliild, on the average, thcn'^? 

Mr. PuT.^rAX. Probablv I would — now this is an estimate — I would 
say in the ueighborliood of $200 to $220. 

.Air. Quii:. So you are a little under that one-half of expenditures for 
nornnal education. 

Mv. PijTMAx. Yes, sir. 

Ml". QuiK. How difficult is it for you to identify who are your 
educationally disadvantaged children ? 

Mr. Pirr.MAX. We are I think Avithout question in a position of 
idontifyirig each child by name. We knoAV M'liere he is. It has takeii 
some time to get to this point. 

Mr. QuiK. You could do it. 

i\Ir. PuT^rAx. Vld could do it. 

]\rr. Qun:. Have you done it now? 

Till". Pirr:MAX. We have done it. 

j\Ir. Quir, You liaA\% in the non-tit!e. I schools as well? 

Mr. Pi:T:»rAX. We have. I^t nie mention. South Carolina has a state- 
wide testing program u?)ing California testvS in grades four to seven 
and this year I believe some of the ninth grade, so actually w^e can 
do it on a statewide lovel in those grades. 

And in our nc.i-titlc I schools in those grades, four to seven, we 
could do it also. But we Im^'e pretty accurate information as to who 
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tlicso. ^:-liiklivn nn^ won in tlui iioii-ritle 1 ^vliools. It wouhl uni ho a 
in:ijoi't;!sk to idojit ify t lu^n. 

Mr. QriK. 1 i\-k you the qu(\stioii. if you l);ul any e-hoiro, \\<)u](l vou 
liko. tlic fiiiid^^ (lijstj'ilnitod hasod on tlic mnuhiT of ])oor chiiih-tMi oi- 
on tlu^ imjiihoi- of oducutionjilly di.^advr.iita^icd children von liavc^ 

Mr. IVraAX. i Moiild hint to Iiave it distriijutod on (hV jiunihor ni' 
oducaHoiially disjidvaiita.ired cliilt Tlii.s >vav wo ct^idd i-t-irli all 
of thcdiiltlroj] who need it. 

Mr. QviK. ^\hl\t kijid of toiidoncy do yon tliink Uim v/onid lie to 
pn.sli kids h(dow tliat in oi'dor tjiat tho scliool woidd iror nioiv nionov^ 

Mr. PuTM.AX. It is a diilicult question. 

From jny ])or8ona] expcM-icuux' in our situation, I do not tliink thai 
would be a problem. 

^Fi-. QrjE. I don't tljiidc kids will fail tests so the school will ixi^t 
moiv. money, so 1 donY thijdc we have to blame thejn at all, hut it lias 
been raised before that that jni<rht be done. 

:\[r. Pr-oiAX. I think uith^iny data that Ave utilizc-on this level, 
there are hound to be some inaccnraeies. The surveys we (hu for e.\- 
a[n.])]c. ill order to determine low iiieome. i am sure tlicre an* some 
that, are not valid, but T don't think it is that iiianv of the total. 

.Mr. Qvn:. Thank voiu Mr. rutiiiun. 

]Mr. PvTMAS, Thank you. 

^Nlr. QriK. A^ow v;e will eall on Mrs. Elizal)etli Randolpli. AVel(v)me 
to the conninttee. You come from a mighty interesting^ school district. 
1 ouJiuiy proceed. 

STATEMENT OP ELIZABETH KANDOLPH, DIRECTOR, TITLE I, 
CHARLOTTE-MECKLENBURG COUNTY SCHOOLS, CHARLOTTE, 
N.C. 

.Airs. E AXnoTjnr. Thank you, sir. 

I aiu Mrs. Randolph, director of KSEA title I for the North 
C aroliria, Charlotte-^Mecklcnlnirg schools. 

I appreciate the opportunity to speak to vou on behalf of title T. 

Title I has been a catalyst for ehanffe in the Charlotte-Mccklenburir 
schools. 

The Char]ott(;-Me(»kl(Uibnro- school system seives the ]ar<jest urban 
area in Xorth Carolina. Tlie citv and county school svst(»m:s w(»re 
consolidated in 11)60 and eurrentiy serve 70,255 students iji :U hiirh 
schools and 73 elementary schools. 

A citizen's curriculum study conducted in lOtio pointed np several 
art»as of educational need. 

These included basic skills and occupational education at the hio-li 
school level and basic skills at tlie elementary level. 

An analysis of tet^t .scores showed a consistent low ]e\'el of achie\'e- 
nieiit and a high retention rate for children from low-income areas, 
iliese scores were not appreciably improved by subsequent remedial 
nistruction in readijig and arithmetic. 

Mindful of the current research on the value of early leaniin^% 
reniforced by the local studies of aejiievement and retention, the 
Citiy.ens Curriculum Study Commission recommended kinder^jrartens 
as the top priority educational need for the Charlotte-]Meclclenl)ur<x 
schools. 



It fmtlicr rw-()ijii!ii'ii<U'(l that Un':\] ^\lV^Vu^<x Ik- ])iovi<UHl i'ov k'unloi- 
ii:u*to;is Hiiiri' iliP Siati' i\u\ uot provido the kiii<U*j-ii:;n t'-ii yi'ar in it.^ 
I'diiratioiiul structuiv. 

Lo<'al riindin<r for kiiuiorir:iiti^np di<l not jiiati^rialii^o : lin\vovi;r, ^chon] 
aclmiiiiHtj-arors jva!i:a^d that kiruli»rirart(»n oducation inuaiiuHl t\\c 
}>r!oi-itv edin;::lioii:i] os})Ci'ially for cliildriMi from low-im:nnu» 

famiiii^H. 

Cousrcjiicntlv, tko titli* I |)roirniin Ava?. c-omriit rati^d to i)rovuU» 
IvindomarteMisfor edurationalfv deprived diildivii liviiijr in aroas witli 
\\\<r]\ conctMiti-ations of low-incoino fanulio.-. 

"^J'lio title I j)rognin) lias Ikvu a ruta-lvift for cliaiiL'o in three ini])ortJint 
areas: 

First, title I haKl)rouirbt chanrre foi* child i-eii. 

TiWi' I has i)rovide(l an ndditional year of edi'ication at the j^rescliool 
lev(d for ehihlre]! whoFe lioiiic eiw'ironino.nt lacked the stnnuhition 
necessary to motivate tlieni to i)roIit from school experiences. 

'J'itle 1 has provided snpi)ortivc services for cliihlren who needed 
health care, nntritionul pui)pleinents, }>syeholofrical assistance and 
adequate clotluni^ in order to he physically ready to leai'n. 

1'itlc I lias i-ednced the iirst-p-ude retention rate of th.o irronp of 
ehildi'cn served. F<^v example, dnriiijr the 1070-71 school year, 720 
ehildren from title I kindLn'<r:ii'iiMis wn'e in iirst p'ade. Only six of 
these or 1.04- pero.nit were n^tained comijarcd to :\0 i)er(»etit of a control 
ii'voup which was in an eli«rible area not served by the ])roLn'ani, 

Title I has broadened the horizons of the clTddivn serviul tln-onufh 
a wide variety of educational experiences, thereby iiicreasinir their 
exjnn-imental base for learning to road. 

Title I has increased the first irrade achievement levels of the did- 
di-en scMwed. For exMnii:>le dnrin<r the 1071-7-2 scliool year, 820 title I 
kinder^-artcn children were ern*olled in first gi-ade. These children 
seoi-ed 1.7 on the Metropolitan Aehieveinent test ^iven at the end of 
the year as compared with 1.3 by a control <rroup of eligible cliildren 
not sei-vod by the program. 

Title I has improved the self-image and behavior of tne cliildren en- 
i-olled. This chan.<3:e was consistently noted by the results of behaAnor 
rating scales given by teachers in the fall and spring of each school 
year. 

Secondly, title I has bronght change for teachers. 

Teachers' attitudes tow-ard teaching and learning have become child- 
centered rather than snbject-mattcr or book-centered. Teachers are 
lookhig at children rather than at grades. This cluingo has been con- 
sistently noted by the resnlts of teacher beliefs surveys given to teach- 
ers new to the program at the beginning and at the end of each school 
year. 

In-service training programs for teachers have been improved to 
intdnde assistance in individualized instruction, team teaching and 
varied ways of preparing a classroom environment to meet the needs 
of children. 

Thirdly, title I has brought change for parents. 

Parents have been accepted by teachers and school administrators 
as real pai-tners in the education of their ehildren and have been given 
meaningful roles in working with children in the school setting. 



SrliooiS liavo -Set nj) training' |»r(i!jfi-:nij.-. r««r juiiviii volunrtvrs t<> 
]>;inM]u^ni for spocilicliolpiuir i ol(\s iii tiu- sdiool. 

The title I advisory council lias i^nvoii i»a:vjits of (-(Incntioiia]] v d<- 
]>rivc(l childiTii an U7ipi-eccdeiit<^d opportunity to luivc a vow in oduca- 
tioiuil evaluation and plainiin^^. 

Fourth, title I has brought change to the coiunnuiity. 

The title I kinder<raiton proj^^rani has created an' awart^ih s> of the 
importance of early childhood education and has stimulated school 
administrators to try innovations in school or^ranization, ouri iculuia 
and teaching. 

Title I kinder^rai-tens have frenerated citizen activitv in ])oh;ilf of 
public kinder^rartens for all children. This activity Inis been dlrecte<i 
toward mnvin<r the .State toward providinir kinderpirtens f<»r all cliil- 
dren as a puit of the elementaiy school structure. 

The title I pro^yrram in the Char]otte-Mock]enbui-*r .scliool svstcm. 
in spite of notewoilhy success in achieviuir tlie <roals of the ])ro:,n-am 
for educationallv deprived children, is Ijcset by Administrative prob- 
lems which impede its process. 

These are : 

(1) Late fundin;i^. Late fundhi:: prevents efl'ectlve iiK^trr.ctiouai 
phinnini^ and hampers staff recruitment. 

(2) Level of fnndin^r. The level of fimdin*r prevents the LKA fiom 
scrvino; all elijriblo children. For example. tluMC are oo eligible at- 
tendance ai'cns in Charlotte-iIcek)eiibur<; an(l tlio prfi^^nvuTi ^cI•v^- 
only 27. 

(3 ) Incompatibility with school desegregation. 

Although some changes have been made, title I frnidelines aiv p^n- 
ei-ally incompatible with local desi*gregatiou plans and lesnli iif re- 
sec: re ^rat ion within desegregated schools, tljc exclusion of nuany eliiri- 
ble children and increased racial isolation. More flexibilitv in' guide- 
lines is needed to allow for maximum title I effectiveness witkin varied 
pupil assignment plans. 

We strongly believe that title I funding for compcnsatorv educji- 
tion should continue and the funding level should be adequate to meet 
the top priority needs of educationally deprived children as identified 
by the local educational agencies. 

While recognizing the great need for general aid to education fi-om 
Federal soui'ces, we strongly urge that this aid be provided in addi- 
tion to and not in the place of compensatory aid. 

The title I children of our great country have long been (fulturally 
isolated, economically disadvantaged and socially impoverished. 

As Dr. James E. Cheek says/^^Indeed, discrimination in educa- 
tion and cultural opportunity has been one of the most insidious forms 
of dispnvilege." 

Only through compensatory education can we even begin to redress 
the balance. 
Thank you, 

Mr. QriK. Thank you, Mrs. Eandolph. I am glad vou raised the 
point on parent participation. This has been raised on other days too. 
In fact, one of the people who testified here figures that parent's i).*u-- 
ticipatiou is one of the most important reasons of whv there was sub- 
stantial achievement on the pait of the title I children, " 

Mrs. Kakdolpii. Right. 
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Mr. Qi n:, Wluit roiv aoi'.-tiio i^nivnt ]^]:^y t Y<ju ]i;iv<^ a pnn nt oom- 
niilTrf in r:\vh school, 1 take it. . . 

Mi<, Kanudlimi. Yos. w liavi' :i i):uvr.t coiMimU^v iii , r..^ ul mii 
.-^cfiools pins a svrtennvide advisory council made up of pjuvnts from 
oacli i^cliool. . 
Qriv:. But besides that, you have parent vohnittvrs workui^^ m 

tho Fchooh . , , 1 . 

Mrs. Eaxtolimi. Yes, we have parents pai-ticipatui^r ns volunteers. 
We hav(> the i>a rents of our title I voun^rsters partieipntin^r in the 
PT\-s of their seliools. We use them as volunteers on field trips and 
that kind of thinjr. hut I think the interesting: pait of their partieipn- 
tion relates to their pai-ticipation on the advisory committee, because 
they conic to the scliool board and they parti(Mpatc politically in the 

decisionmakirur. , ^, • • . • 

Tliev participate in developing our ]n-oposal. They j^aiticipate in 
the evaluation of it, and we ahvavs include their eonuuents m the 
cvali; .tion we send to the State agencies. 

Mr. Qvrv,. How are the local ])aront advisoiy council? i=eh^et(nl^ 
Mrs. rvAXnoLPJT. Tliev are elected l)y the i)arents at each .^eliool 
]Vrr. QcTF., So the parents come to a meeting and elect tiieir OM*n ? 
Sirs. E AXPOLnr. Yes, and select their repixjsentati ves. 
:\rr. QriK. How are they ^elected for your overall ad\ isoiy commit- 
tee Wiio are representatives from each of the schools ? 

:\rvs. K-AxnoLPU. That is wliat I thoujrht yon asked. Tlie I'eprescnta- 
tives for the svstem-wide council are elected from the parent.-^ of local 
c^chools. We have two representatives from eacli school where there is a 
title I pro^rr:im, and the parents from tliat individual school elect their 
p pre.^ontiitivo to the s-v-stem-wide council* 
Sir. QriK. Yh.e local school has its own advisory committee? 
Mrs Rvxnoi.pn. We don't call it an ad\isorv coiinnh its really a 
loo.=e orjranization of the parents of the title I children, in their schools. 
We want them to l)e invoh'ed, to foel free to come in and out so we call 
them to^rether iwA at each school they have a sort of looso orgr^uuzation. 
Mr. QuiK. So that is any parent wlio is interested. 
Mrs. EAXDOT.rn. Parents of the children. . ^ i y 

Mr. QuiE. So, you don't have a formal or^ranization m each local 
school ? 

Mrs. Rax^dou'ii.Xo. not in each local school. 

ilr, QuiK. Yon spelled out the achievement or the schools and i 
ahvavs appreciate it when someone comes in and lays it down in .)lack 
and white what the children ha\-e achieved rather than juj^t tdling us 
thev have, and we take it from there. , ^ \ . ^ 4. 

Now, to M'hat extent has that been caused by title I and to what 
extent has it been caused bv desecfrepration under yonr court order ( 
' Mrs. R wDOLni. Welh we had title I l)efore wc had the massive de- 
seo-re<ration tliat we vront through 3 vears ajro. We feel that it has been 
caused because we concentrated at the preschool level.^Our curriculum 
studies and analysis of test scores showed this was the area where it 
was needed, so w'e spent just about all of our title I money on kmder- 
jrartens and we feel that \ve have put the money wliem the greatest 
need is and where there is the greatest possibility of actually seeing, 
measuring the need. 
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Our lu'i'Js ii-S".-.-!nont sii(»\v< iK i'd;; of coni'st' at rln' iii»i:t r Ivm-Is. at 
t!ie liiirli ^.-Ihh)! k'vc], lint ^v«» if we want to jii tually r^re whut titlo 
I is iloinir. w sliou]<l pnt it wliiTi' t]n^ iriv;itt>t is, niid wlieiv tliiMv 
15 tlio.irieatt'st ]K>s-iljilitv of iiUMsnronK^nt, 

Mr. ^^ru:, Tin'ii J assinnt.' tliat (hnft st'c iiire;irr:«t iou as su<']i :it 
tlie kiudcMiraitoii levoL KiiKler^jfjU'tms. my undorstaiKliiiir is, ti^id to 
tlie attoiidan.'o anMiiid thv'w liuiiU's, You douY iiavi* tlie kind of 
Inisinir Avitli your kiiidorL^.u-tt*iis tluit 1 assume exists anionic: liigli 
scliool students, 

Mrs, li AXnoi.riF, Yes. we do. 

Mr. QriK. Do you i 

-Mrs. liAXDoi.vH, Yes, we do, Tliat's l>een u vei'y inteivstin:fr develop- 
ment in our si'liool systenj. AVe Hlniled out oui' title I kiiider<rart(>ns 
with four ehild development centei'S. :ui<l these foui* centers served all 
of the title 1 younfTstei's we were able to sei've in the ]>i-o<rrain. 

I'hey were schools that had been closed, to implement the desep:re- 
.iiution plan, and weie h»eated two hi the inneicity iuid two in the l und 
areas. The pro^^aia was veiy, \cry <^o<xl. hut when our title I State 
agency evaluated our proj^rain, they said that althor.irh the pro^n\nn 
was excellent and our evaluation showed the ehildren were heueHtin:.^ 
we wre not haviu^r any real ai)])reeiahlc effect on the elementary 
scliool l)^H"au^^e we were apart from tlie ijlementai'y school, 

V 'e were in the schools hy fheuiselves- They W(U-e r)-year-old schools, 
ivally (U-^r^uiized just like eieinentai'y Schools^ hut witli only r»-year-(.dd 
kids. So. we were advised that as soou as feasible, as space was avail- 
able and otherwise it was ri^rht. that M e should mora into the elemen- 
tary soli 00 1 aiut close the development centers. 

We have closed two of these child de\-e]oinneiit centers and another 
rationale was that we should locale these elasses, as far as possible, 
in the srJiools where tlie younn^stei-s would ^o to first grade, so, of 
cour.se, you know oui* desegregation plan is quite com]>lieated. 

We iiave ])aii-ing, clustering, and .satc]litin<r. So, we have the title T 
program serving the yoimgstei*s who li^•e in the attendance areas 
where tJiey go to school. If the yolmgstvei' goes to the first ward school, 
the kindergarten pi'ogram which serves that area which is title I eligi- 
ble, the program is located in the paired schools where these children 
would go to first grade. 

So tlierefore, they arc bused to the schools. They were also bused to 
the centei^. We have two centers operating now, AVc have tlie program 
in two centers now, an<l in II elementaiy sehools. 

Mr. QriK. What is happening to tl'ie kids in those two situations 
where you have closed- the centei's and they are attending the same 
school that tliev will in the first grade as compared to the two 

Mrs, K AXDOLPii, ^ly last statonient referred to that, that there aii:! 
some youngsters who are not being served because of the descgrejra- 
tion plan. 

For instance, let me give you a good examjile, one that makes my 
heart l^leed every time I think of it. We have one area which is served, 
eligible ai-ca, which is paired with three schools. University Park, Par- 
tucket, Park Ciwk— befoi'e that pattern of school assignment, you sec, 
all University Park was eligible, but because of tlie guideline, the 
paired attendance is eligible if the low-income population equals or 
exceeds the average for the district. 



Mr. ii:. rin' OIK'S thu'i to f hi- oiu' r^cii4M»i th.n is i.ot <l**irT 
;iny wf tiu* tit]:' 1 ;w>i>i:in<-t' :iiiy iMt)i-o^ 

M!'>. R.*» MHU.iM!. AnoMior :i(l\ :nnn!^v. thoiiiTiu is tl.;it >\o :mv -crx iiiir 
mmv nth'inhnirc uiims. ( )ur of t-]ii:il»]<> juteixhun-c imhtis, Wi* 

'AW sprx in.Lr -7. I*ut :\\v siTvin^i nil of the rliiMii'u in 

oiH'h :m n. 

Ml'. <^i'n:. 1 s(v. What kiiul of jhhmI do you sim' for n inoanuii of 
rliiKi!-<'H (lovclopiru'iit or tl:iy v\\\v I)ol(nv tin* Kiiuli'VufMrtcn K'vol in 

Mrs. liAMUJiJ'ii. Our State' is niakinir sonu* tiiiv stops towjird pro- 
vidin;r iviiidt'rjLTni'tiMK liny sli'ps. We Iitnc, we think tiicy h;i\i' h'.'cn 
iv:i)ly |)Urli('(l uloiiii: l)y the siM-tT-s litU' I hns had in tliis aiva. AW often 
;isk wliiit will you do with your title I nionoy, whut need will you <;o 
to if tho State takes ovei* th<* proirrnni that yon now provide i'or ."»-yv'ar- 
olds. And we woidd of roui se ha\o to oo hy an assessment of our need, 
hut wliat we s(H* now at the pivs<'hool level would h.'ad us to i)elieve tliat 
the ii^ieatf'st ut>ed would ho to jjfo doWii to threos and fours. 

The St:ite is (loini^ a i>ilot ]UT)jeet on all sehool day caro for yuun<r- 
sters who a?*e enrolled in the ftnv State kinderpu'tens tiutt we h;ive. 
AVe have a pilot ])ro<2:rani in the Ap])alaehian re<i*ion and one in the 
airricultui-al reii*ion dowji in the eastern part of North Cai-olina. The 
State has the kinder^Liai'teu pro<rruni durinjr the day aiul the faeilities 
are used for after sejuxd dav care up until 7 ]).ni.. and we are lookinir 
at that. 

Mr. (Ji'iK. If tlie Tv'<]ei-al (loverunient \u>re to ])rovjde some a<ldi- 
tioual uionev for prekindor^^ai'teii cliild care pro<jrrams, do you think 
that wo ouirht to ])rovide that it he administered throuirli the sehool 
systems, or do you think that we ou<rht to let it he administered 
t lirou<i'h s-'ouiel)ody else where the mayor would ask for the money i 

Mrs. IvAxnoMMi. Well, 1 would throu^^h the school system. Wc 
had a 7*eal child develo])ment i)ro<j^ram based on educational prin- 
ciples, ratiier than just a custodial profri'uuu T think the schools should 
he involved in day care. 

Mr. QriK. The other question T would ask you as you liave lieard mc 
ask the others is, if you had your choice in the allocation of the money 
for title I, do you think it ought to be based on the number of educa- 
tionally distidvantafr^M children you have, or the number of ])0or cliil- 
<lreu J)asod on ahistorieal census? 

>[rs. iLwnoM'U. I would say the educationally disadynntaged, al- 
thoUirh it is true tbat your — most of the educationally disadvanta<2:cd 
conic M'ithin tho low-income area. There arc many, many who do not, 
and T think that we hel|) all edncationally deprived children if we 
oqtializc their educational opportunities. The ]^oor have needs, but the 
not so poor have needs also. 

And wo certainly see that when we work with presehool children. 
And one of the tinners we see this pointed up vory stronirly in, thc.»^e 
clement a ry schools where we have moved oin' pvo<rram, there are 
you.u<rsters there who cannot particii)ate in the i^roirrJini because they 
don't meet tho requirement. They live in the subnvban areas, and we, in 
the paired schools, Nve do our I'ecruitinof from the low income ])art. 

But we see yonn<isters who have great educational need that is not 
related to ocoiiomics at all, so I would like to sec the formnla ba^ed 
on educational need. 
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>Ir. Qi IK. Tliank yon. Yon liavi* lH»<»n ;»n ox<*t'l!wit wiTiH»ss. 

( Imirnian Pf.kkixs. What Uronjr^it rilnint your oj>i»nitioii to the i^x- 
tciit tli;!T yon only roiuviitnitcMj on |n*ekindi»r;rjut<^n and kindciirarTtMi 
With titlo I funds ^ W;is it dur to the f:i< t that you did not have funds 
to rovor the hi^lier iri ados in the elementary and ?^»eon(hn\v scliools, or 
what brons^ht al»ont that d«»<-ision ^ 

Mrs. IJAXixn.ri!. No, sir: it was the needs assessment. We stnrted 
ont like I'm snre many s<*1kk)1 systems did all over the counny. The 
lirst year of title I, wo went aeross the whole speetnnn and evi»ry 
school that met the elisribility foi innhi iv< oived some of the nuniev. 

And v(»iy. very cjniekly we ivalized at the end of that year that wt» 
weien't really ^rettinj; anywhere. That it was too widely proliferated. 
So. hasod on our citizens eommittee study recommendations. l)as(»d 
on analysis of te^t seoies, readin<r test scores, we realized the fi:re5it need 
was at the lowest level, wheiv the yon Ulster started off l)ehind. 

So, onr administratoi\s and our parents decided that tliis was the 
he-t ph»ee to concentrate onr money. 

C'hainnan Pkkkixs. Well, Tm pleased with the achievement, and 
I think yor* made the coj-rect decision. 

>frs. ]^\xnoi.rii. Every year our title T advisoiy committee, wlien 
we view the pioject and plan for the next year, I ask thenu ''WelU do 
you •\vant to chancre, do yon want to do somethin.jr else ?*' They say, "^Xo. 
let's stay witli this aiva because we can see it's been a ^od decision."' 

Chairman Pkkkixs. We linve bi»en conducting these henrinjrs for 
the purpose of ^ettin<r information about how to write ;i better title 
I pro^i'am, and a pro <r ram not limited to title 1 to friv<? quality educa- 
tion to elementary unci secondary school students in the country. 

Xow. historieaily. as you have stated, the children from low-income 
p'onps basically aie the ones that deserve priority, and they aiv the 
ones that are disadvantaged. But not necessarily. Von have children 
from ailhient families to a decree that are likewise disadvanta<red. 
And you sup:£rested that you would like to see included all that are 
disadvantaged. 

How do yon fee] we could write :i better fornnda for distributini^ 
tlie funds than we previously have, that is my question? 

Mi-s. KAxnoLPU. I am afraid I am not gomfr to be any help to you 
there. Mr. Perkins. I^ecanse statistics is an area in which I made low 
marks in school. Ilowever, I would liko to say this. I think that the 
key to ])i'ovjdinjr letter education for edncatiAnally deprived children 
is "in staff development. I think that all of our cliildren would get a 
better education if our teachers could be retrained. 

That's what massive desegi*epition and our complicated assipjnment 
plan have shown ns, that there are teachers who do not know how to 
teach yonnjrsters who are not — who have not had educational stimnla- 
tion in the family. And there are ways to do it. Teachers all over the 
country, teachers in the ^rhettos in bi^ cities have shown it can be 
done and I think I wx^uld like to see some way that some sort of im- 
petus could be given in funding to retrain teachers. xVnd I think that 
through that imite, we could get a lot of this done. 

Chairman Pekkixs. Yes. Do ^''ou believe that title I funds should 
bo restricted to improvinc: reading and mathematical skills only? 

Now the President's bill, the Equal Educational Opportunities Act, 
required that compensatory education funds were to be used only for 



n*:ulin<r atul inailirniat!< al skills, with a v/rv limited :iiiH)nnt <rn in it to 
auxiliary si»rv ires, i )oyou n^rnv with tliru apj>nm< h t 

^frs. K.^NrKHj'H. I :w\ nfniid not wholly. We h:iv(» in our s<*}yM>I 
syf4(*iii. ns yon mh* ii > tlit* tir-^T part of my presentation, we an ive<l at 
tlic pivs< liool level for our roiKvntnition of fnnos iKM^tuisi* oni* test 
sc'on^ sliowiHl tliat our ivnitHlial pmjnttnis ha<l not apj)rx*« iahlv raised 
the aehieveineiit s<*<nvs of e<hieationally <}ej)rive(l < liihhx»n. 

At the kinderpnien level we do not" take a snhjert matter point of 
view. We have an intejrnited eui'rindinii and tlie yonn<rster — we eon- 
i'eiui'Hte fii'st on tindin,L^ out how he learns. We feel he has crot to feel 
^K}od ahojit himself lij-st. We inive irot to <rvt his attentionljidon* he 
<*au f<K*ns on edue:;tion. 

So thei-e are many, inaiiy thin*rs that yonn*rsters need l>esi<les tho 
work])ook and the textl»ook and readin<r l>0()k in order to gvt tJiem 
ready to learn how to i-<»ad. 

I think that we need xn pay s^>nie attention to other fa<'tors rather 
than oin- ^aded syi>teni iind'tlie traditional inetliods of teachinir we 
have been nsin<r. 

So I would say tliat 1 wonld not like to see priority driven to n»adin<^ 
and mathematioP but priority jriven to dis<*overin^^ the many nnites 
to learnin<r that children enu take. 

Cliainnaii Pkkkixs. There has l)eon eonsiderahle eritieism in tlic 

past about title I Wause of tbe laek of stability, and the inadi^pniev 

I mean the sehool j>eople not knowin.L^ how to plan. It has l>een snjr- 
jrosted bv n witness that we have :M-ear advanced fundiujr for title I. 

Of com'se if that type of fundinjr is not ]K)Ssil)Ie. how would a*ou 
f(Kd a!)Out an ain(=ndnient to KSKA to jruarant<>e a s<'hool district S(> 
pci^ent of its pi'evious year's title I fnnds if Con^rress is late in 
ni)propriatin^theomTent year'stitle I funds? 

Mrs. RAxnou'ii. I eei-tainly would go for that. It is not that j=-1:ooI 
])oople do not know how to plan; it is that we are not «:iven the tnne 
to plan. That is— we oxi)erienccd tliat at the State level as well as the 
F(»deral level. 

Fluids are appropriated for a program in mid-.Ttdy and the pro^rram 
is expected to st a it in Septond^r, 

riiairman Perkins. That cripples your program all the way around ? 

^frs. KAXiKiLPir, Tliat is right ; it prevents good planning and it also 
]n-events staff develoj)mcnt. I know it sounds like a broken record but 
1 tliiiik it is so very, very important. 

Chainnan Pkrktns. Do yon agree witli the suggestion that onee 
a pai*ticu1ar classroom or particular school has 50 percent or more 
title I children that all children in the chissroom or school should be 
l^oriiiitted to participate in title I programs? 

Mrs. RAKDOLrii. I am talking al)ont that on tlic last page of my 
jn^esehtation which says that wo have in nifiny cases rcsogregateil 
j'onnffsters within a desegregated school. 

When yon have — when there si\v ceitain youngsters in a class 
who cannot participate in the program, many of whom need to partici- 
pate and then some of whom can help other children learn, you kiiow^ 
children learn from each other sometimes more than they do from 
the teacher, it does something to the self-concept of a child because 
lie lias to be pulled out. Children know why they are being pulled 



<»nr ]u> inriitvr wliiit U-*:i]ii<|n:' is uxmI aiui i \\<.:jl«i * rJ1aiii]v :rj:\vv with 
tlint. 

<'h;nni:;in 1*ki;kin>. I><> you a;:^^* M irli tlii- :-:nirii:<'.'-^ M»n tlaii tlu-n' 
slioulil Ik* :i l-yi*ar time U'fon* :niy iu-\v iH'<i:nlaTi<>ns |>nt into 

4*tf(Nt lor title 'i i 

It I»as als<j Ik'oii sn^L^^'^t^Ml that ]<x'al r^rl^x)! ailruiiiistniTors U' 
i:i\'i*n ^ iiatice to coiuiu.'iit ;:lH)Ut any iirw n'^^ulution^. I>o you airnv 
Mitlaiiat: 

Miv. I{.\NiH»i.i'n. I wonld fciiaiiil \' a^i'(H' witlitliat. 
diainnaii Pi:i:kins. Von tliink yon sliould liavc a year's time <lif- 
iVi i'iii c t here i 

Mrs. I{ \MM>hrn. A y<*ar's tiini' to plan l^'fon* any ui'w ro;ruljitions. 

( liairnian Pkiikixs. ]i<»ror(» any nvw iv<.nilatioiistak<'<'tlV('t. 

]Mrs. I{.\NiK»M'n. Vcs, I rliink tjial wonltl lu* reason a 1 think l<»ral 
lHH)pl(» iwil to havo Si)inc input. 

Cliairnuin Pkkkxxs. Has your school district cncount(»r(M] any prol)- 
Icnt;- in ini])l(Mn('ntin<r })ro<i:ranis for l<Hal a*lvi>*>rv *f)uncils? 

Mrs. IiANiMUj-n. Xo. \vc arc very jirond of our program. AVc feel 
it is of our stronjr points. 

*1iainnan IVjnvixs. I>o yon helicvv title 1 money sin mid 1k' re- 
st rixtvil to eli-nicntary school pn>iri'sn!is until ap])ro})riations ai*e 
siirniHc.'intly inen»nse<l ^ 

Mrs. Iv.xNnoLi'ii. I think the olenunitary ]>ro<j:ianis sh«>ul(l luwc 
priority. 

Chairnian Pi kkins. Connncncin^r with prokindorirnrtoii ? 

^frs. KAxiMii ini. That is ri;rht.That islit^w \\(M*an rt*silly 

Chairman Pjanvixs. Do yon sec imy value, in having a iT<|nirod 
iunonnt of title I funds sot a.side at the local level for evaluation ? 

^frs. RAxnoLpn. I did not imderstand the question. 

^ 'hairnian I^kkkixs. I asked you if yo\i s;eo any vnhie in a required 
amount l)einjr set aside at the local level for evalnation, to evaluate 
t he pronfrani ? 

]\rrs. Ikaxdoumi. Yes. I certainly do. I think some of the teclniiqnes 
of evaluation need to l)e evaluated. But I do think evaluations are very, 
very ini]>ortant and I think funds .should he provided for them. 

Chairnnm Praivix'S. Do 3-011 see any need for increased local flexi- 
hiiity in eliooshi^ elijrible school attendance areas ? 

The sngr^restion has also been made that title I funds oup:ht to be 
a vailal)le for onr e<lncationally-deprived children re^ardlef^s of Avliere 
they live in a school district : do yon a<i:ree? 

Mrs. T\Axi)OM»iT. I do a<»ree. I think I sj)oke to that on the Inst 
pajreof my report. 

Chaii inan Pi:t:kixs. Do you ap'ee Avilh the sii^jrestion that there 
oucrht. to 1)0 a 3-yoar ])haseont i)criod 1>efore any ]:>aiticular school is 
elin)inated from partici])atinp: in the title I proofram ? 

Mrs. l^AxnoT.rir. I think tliere shotdd be a i^eriod. AVe have under- 
uone a lot of trauma this year by suddenly taking away a ])i'opram, 
because the census showed an area was no lonjjer e]iiQ:ii)le. It causes 
bad ]Miblic relations and considerable trauria on the part of parents. 

Chairman Perkixs. Do you think we should put a time limit tliere 
before there could be any phaseont then ? 

What would you think, 2 years, 3 years, or what ? 

Mrs. Randoi.pit. Well I think the local agency should have .some 
flexibility. Possibly it could be done in 1 year in one conmiimity or in 



o]H* M*<'tion <»f :5 «t isiJinntiT y. Mav^H' nvi.nh^^r jummI uum- ii:iu-. 1 

rcitainly think th;it I i-iiould liinv hud nioro liiuo to (»\])]:rni U) tho 
j);in*nts'of rniviMvity V;ivk why ouk' s<M-t"inn of ;i loiirii'rly o]iiril>U: 
:Ut(Mi<L-uu'e ami o-Mihl not Ix* ?H»rvtML and I li:iv<} not Uvn ;il>h^ tn do 
tliat r^uc-fessfnll.vyet. 

(liJiinnsH Pj-iKKixs. H:iV(» you eu<*onnton-d tlto <ritirl?^M tlj:;l h:)r^ 
Ikmmi iniulo that title 1 pro^nlins :ut» not iiitv«rr;it(»d fuouirli inli> tlu» 
n-iruhir s^'Ikk)! })i(>;rr:nu f l>o \nn liud tliis to Ih» tnic* in yoin" rase in 
< 1»;irh>rt4'-M^*kl(»nlnir*r ^ 

Miv. ltAXi>oM»Ji. Of toui-st». when we wei^e in the chihl dc\H»]opniont 
<*(Miti»i*s wi* did not liavc tlu- prohlcni htM ansi- wi-rc not a p:n t thf 
systtMji. Hnt iJow tlint wo li:no hoiMi ^i:oin<r into the I'lonu-nljiry s< hools 
\\\th th<» kindorpiitcn pvo^rrani w<» do liiid t]i\s to lx» (rue. 

l*;iivnts (»;uinot nn<iiMst:ind wliv thoiv an- some who oannot bi» in- 
«-lud.(Hl. 1'h(»y cannot nndiM-stand liore is a kindiM-:r;n-t(Mi pro^rriuu in my 
jKM«rJii>oi*h(H)d and niy oliild oaiuiot ^o to it. 

J think it is ii.Ldit 'to iiito-Lriate it into tlie ivj^nlar ])ro<rr;nn. Hn's is 
anothtM- stati' df^vlopnu-nt kind of tliinjjr. It is difli^Milt for teaflu-is iwul 
j)riii< i|)als who liavr not liad a .^-year old j)n)^iani ij) tlie si liools to 
n»ally know what to do with it. 

dlainnan 1'kukins. Have yon liad any ]>articnhu* ])rol)lriii> in 
*rt*ttin.ir private s*1i(m)1 eliildivn involved in vonr area and if so. jnst 
liow do you <rt»t theniiiivolved ^ 

Mrs. ilAxixa.eJi. We send ont a hotter lo all nonpnhlie sehool adminis- 
trators whim we .tart onr planning pmeess. We tell them what the 
re<pii!vnients are :Mid <o nn)st of onr seliools* wo find that the ivquiro- 
nienl that they eosnply with the ^'ivil ri^rhts r^^pilations is enoii^xh to 
eliminate. AVe ask tho!n to ^rive as a response iu writin^r if they are 
«r<>in<r to paitieipaic. AVe have only two non])nl)lic schools that pai*tie- 
ipate. I hew^ aie two Catholic schools that do serve areas of h\}sh con- 
centration ot* low-ineonie families. 

AVe have ojic Catholic sehool that is workinpr '^N'ith title I youngsters 
in fri'J^des ^even and ci^ht and another in tlie elementary. AVe jr^^t excel- 
lent cooiK^ ration f roUTi these administrators. 

Chairman Pehkixs. Xow% have you experienced any problems with 
State dej)avtment of education i-e^rulations forbidding the use of title 
I funds for any student who participated in a title I program the year 
l^fore hut who has reached a level of achievement through such pi*o- 
gram which makes him ineligible for title I ? 

I.: Missouri the State department absohitely f(2!'bids title T aid to 
any students who achieve a e(»Hain reading h»vel. Have you run into 
any obstacles like that in Xoi-th Carolirm ? 

^frs. KAKDOLrir. Xo; because the nature of our program woul<l not 
present us with that ]>roblem. Onrs is strictly kindergarten. 

Cliairman Pkukixs. Yes; that is what I know. Xow, if yon have 
court-ordei-ed or voluntary integration in a school district, do you 
permit tlie title I funds to follow th<^ child ? 

Mi*s. KAxnoi.rir. To follow the child ? 

Cluunnan ]*icrkixs. Yes,' that is the money to go fi'om that disti'ict 
where he was. before he was transferred. 

Mrs. IvAxnoLriT. AA\dl, here again oui kindergai ten program does not 
present us witli that probliMU. AVe serve the kindergarten ehildien who 
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aro in tho rlinril>]e part iripjit ion aresis. So at this level the follow-the- 
cliihl prineiple is not a problem. 

(Iiairnmn TEiUKiNs. Vrs, I ^i\r\ uiHlorstaml tljnt hut in ^reiior-ah n^- 
siij:jin«r yon lind all tlie prr^rrranis tlirouirhont the i^h-nieiitarv irra(U»s 
ami e^M-ondarv" schools in tlie an^a tliat yon <^!ue from, would any 
>?tate law proliibit the money, would your State law provide that the 
money sliould stay in the (^jnmninitv M hen» you ori^rinallv «r<>t the alio- 
far ion, or would it follou' tlie diild f 

Mi-s. KAXDoi.m. Our State a«j:^»n<*y hni^ tried to ixvo<nnxo the various 
desi»friv«r:ition plans we have in tlie'Stutt* and «rives us some flexihility 
in thnt — hut I ]iO})e I am sayinjjr the ri«rlit thin^r, tliat i tliink we weiv 
told tluit the follow-tlie-rliifd principle was no lon^ei- opeiatiA C. tluit 
we ^o witli oisr elijrihle-attendanrc aivas and it would mean that if a 
child no longer lives an an eli«cihle-attendan(e area he would not he 
^^('rved. 

Hy would he sei ved only if he W(»re in his elijrihle-attendanee area, 
, (^'iiairman Peukins. I am sure yon have read alx>ut court cases in 
Culifoniia, Minnesota, tluit call for tlie same level of expenditure i>er 
pu])il in every s<*hool district in the State. Assnmin^-^ these decisions 
nre upheld by the T.S. Supivme Court, do voii think your State will l)e 
able to raise eiiou*rh money to bi*in«r the iow-exiHuiclituix* school dis- 
tricts up to the level of the hitrh-expenditure school district^? 

^Vfi-s. Ranijoi.pm. I tliink they would lind it, under the pn^siMit tax 
Ktnictnre, pix'tty dilTicidt, 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Do y<m think it woid<l l>e done ? 

^frs, RAX!x>i.rH. I think an attemi)t would be made. 

Chairman Pkkkixs. ^fr. JIazzoli. 

Jfr, yfxzzoiA. Thank you, >[r. Chairman, T Inive no real questions 
but I want to tell Mrs.'Kandol]>li that I ^Mijoyed her testimony and 
learned a pvat deal from it. 

I am rather new and a lot of this is extranely complicated to me and 
1 have gained a lot by her answeis and her very acute obstM'vations. 

1 Avould like also, as she mentioned statistics had not been her stron/:^ 
suit — if I mi^rht say, in my 2 years here, if all the connnittee membei s 
weiv hei'o, we would all say statistics have not boen our sti-ong suit 
either. 

Thunk yon« very much. 

Chairman Perkiks, Thank yon very much. You are an excellent 
witness. AVe appm-iate your bein«r here. You ha ve helped the connnittee 
ti*emo3idously. ^Ve have a lot of problems. 

Our next witiu^sses uic Mr. Clarence (littin^i's, assistant sui)erinten- 
dent for s])ex inl pro^^ran^s, Raltimore City Schools, Baltimore, ^fd.. 
Air. Forrest I.awton, director, Federal programs, Baltimore City 
Schools, and Dr. Ronald Watts, director, title Alaiyland State 
Dei)artmentof Educiition, 

I am jroinjr to let Dr. "Watts lead off. and wo will hear from oveiT- 
body. I thouij^ht it was better to put 3*ou togetherc 

I have before me a resolution from the Maryland State Department 
of Education, and without objection, the resolution or the letter ad- 
dressed to me, dated September 27, 1072, will be inserted in the i*eeord. 



(Ix^ttiT ivferi-edto follows:) 

Mak\i.and State I^f.pabtment of FIpicatiox, 

Jiaftitnorv, Md., :<tpttmbcr l9'^2. 
Re El<*mt»iitary and ^^imdary t>iuc-ati<»D Act. 

f'ii'atnuufi. t ,s. Jiot^xi of fft pn'ffrhtathu m, i'ummlttvi' Kihivatiun und Luhor, 
^/^7 RnijhiirH llouxr OS^V4^ Huilding^ M'axhington. DX\ 

Ubau Congbeskmax l*EKKi>s: TUis is lo iufonu you that t<MJa.v, X\\\> M;ir>iiind 
State B<nird of Mnc^tion at its n^^iilar numthly i>n!>lic iiie<«tiiig: adoi»ttnl a 
foniial resolution supixirtius: the <x>utiuuatiou of the ElwuoiiUiO' and s<»tn»iular.r 
Kducatiou Act uud re<iuests that appropriations for this At-t bo rais*^ to the 
It'vel which would iuclud** uU eli^ihle children. 

Wi* would apprtviate verj' niurh your uiakin;; this n»s<»lution a part of yuur 
<\>iiuiiitto<'*s <»fti(rial record for the scheduled iniblic heariiig on Thursday, Sep- 
teinher 2.S. \i\TZ. 

Siiu-erely yours, 

jAMEf? A. .SENREXBArOir, 

Stutv *Snpi:rint€ndvnt of ScftoojM, 

STATEMENTS OF CLARENCE GITTINGS, ASSISTANT SUPERINTEND- 
ENT FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS, BALTIMORE CITY SCHOOLS: FOR- 
REST LAWTON, DIRECTOR, FEDERAL PROGRAMS, BALTIMORE 
CITY SCHOOLS; AND DR. RONALD WATTS, DIRECTOR, TITLE I, 
MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

I)n Waits, diainnsin IVrkins, and iuem})ers of tlio House Educa- 
tion and LalK>r Coinniittee- it is a unique ple^sui-e to apj>etir before yon 
in favor of millions of children and youth who are in dire need of 
snpj)leinentary eilncational services in order to *rrow and <levelop into 
citizens wlio ilre an asset ratlier than a liability to onr society. 

r am espcvialU pleased to appear Ijefore this esteemed committee 
and its distin^nished chaiiinan, who, «s Con^rressniJUi Mitchell em- 
]>ha,sized vesterday, lias done so mnch for so many for so louir. The 
acc()mi>lisiim(Mits of this eommittet* and its current chairman with 
ixNspect to jnovidinji: for improved education for all childien and 
yonth, regardless of race, creed, or economic conditions, is widely 
known and cx)nsistently acclaimed. 

We wish to on iword at this time in support of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1905. The basic sijniificance of this 
act lies in the fact that it establishes support for desi^^nated ^rronps of 
children with critical educational needs: the economically disadvan- 
tajjed, the handicapi:)ed, school dropouts, the neglected, and delinquent, 
and bilin^nnl or non-Enj^lish-speaking children. 

Without Federal support, programs specially designed for these 
children would receive minimal attention and/or funds. 

Already, well organized special interest groups and lobbies are ap- 
]>lying strong political pressure to obtain general aid delivered through, 
revenue sharing. 

The disadvantaged, tlie handicapped, the neglected, and delinquent, 
and dropouts have few spokesmen and their needs are seldom viev ed as 
priorities when balanced against higher salaries for public employees, 
more miles of highways, or monumental public works. 

It is inH)ortant that the special aid provided throun^h ESP^A he 
continued and funded at a level that will produce some nnpact on the 
population that it is designed to serve. 



*>r ;nn!MH-]/.nti(»iis. For iWin y vuv li*7L'. Min viruid w :ir :nH iioi i/c, i to 
rtrcivc s::ujii»i.ic,4 uu-lv:- ESKA. Titl(» I. 

It :u-Xu:\Uy :i]|(K-:irwl sr.^4:^:1.14i. Vriiilc it is r<);]s<-!\-;iti> 

<*sti!!mt<'(I that t]itM<' aiv SOUK* -JiMUMH) <-]iil.lrv^]i \u Marvlan*} in lUM'ti oV 
tin' kind of st»r\ i(*os that nn- iiuhU* jM>sHihK. l»y title 1, ft'wcr than Tir^jiOM 
<-]iih[i-t'ii arc ciMTcntly ^K^iiiir st'rw<L 

It is important tluit KSKA fniuls contiiuio to 1k» appropriatcMl for 
tlic sj>erili(* fatf*j:orii*s of rhildron that arc now pi'oviiloil for uikKm' thr 
ait ^nuH» State an<l ](m-:i1 cll'ort to snpply jn'o^ranis for tljcsc cliildrni 
ar<' irciu'rally token or nonoxistcnt : iiowovcr. then' is a State <h'!isitv 
tivA ai)i>ro])riation M-l:i<-l! is allocated to Haltimoi-<> C\ty at the currcj'it 
rate of per i>upiL which must he ni-ed foi- disadvajjta^jred clnldrcn. 

It is important that tlic pivsti^rc an<l <-onnnii nicnt of the ( 'onirrcs- 
and tlie Federal (ifovornment he i>];u-tMl solidly l>ehin<t t]j<'sc vital 
(Viucational ])i-oLn-ams. wliit'h coid(l he best <leino:'isti-atc(l i>v rontinncJ 
fundino of ESKA. 

It is apj)ropriate tliat the act l>e revicAved ai^d modified \vliere neede<l 
to ^trefiiifthen its fo<-ns and impact. The con<-ept an<I ne<»d for compara- 
bility cannot Ik* o\-ereTn])hasi/ed. Il()M-<'v<'r. re<punMn(Mits now in eilVct 
toestablisli <*omparahility of State and kn-al <'xpen<litin-cs i !u-oij;jrhont 
school syst(*ms r<MTi\ in^ title T fnnds aiv emeriiinir j^s ]n'inir too riiiid. 

Foi- e\amp](>, it wonld he a]>snnl to cnt oiT Hah in:<)r<» ( ityV 
million titli* I allocation simply l>ecanse a sniall nnniber <d' schools are 
si>endin;r a few dollai-s less ]>er pupil for instrn<'ti<;i;al salaries fo]- 
youfip", viirorons teachers who are conmiitte.l to teiu-liin<i' <lisad vanta:ie<l 
children aw opposed to okler tea<-]ieis wlio eonnmuid a id^fljci* salaiy 
in noutitle L st-hools in the system. 

The roiK'lnsions and rm)mmc]uhations sot forth in a .^])ecial HEW 
and it on comparability issiied by the Lawyers* Comniiitee on Civil 
Kijrhts Under Law, as rei)orted in the Sei)tend)er b\ issno of 

E(ln<'ation Daily are to the i)oint and warrant (^arefnl consideration. 

The fornnda for deeidin^^ title I allocations shonhl bo reas.sesstHland 
revised to resolve certain serions inequities and to insure that tlie 
mon(;y <roos wliere it is most needed. 

For example, the continued use of 1000 cen.sns data fr)r the determi- 
natio!i of allocations resnlts in *rrave distortions in the dibtribntion of 
fnnds. 

Kelatively aflluent snbnrban counties receive disproportionjitoly 
lnr*re jdlfK-utions, especially when contrasted witli urban and rural 
areas where services arc limited but concentrations of poor people are 
lii^h. 

For exam])le. in Maryland, Montcfomery County, with a conntywide 
concentration of lowdueonu*. families of o ]>erceiit, recoivod isG87,4oO 
in title 1 fnnds for fiscal year 1072. 

Somerset County, with a concentration of low-iuconu^ families of 
45 ptn-ceut. received only $227,200 for the sauie year. 

In snnunary, we resDectfnlly nrire that ESE.\ he reviewed for the 
puri)ose of sti'euirtlieuin.:Lr the act, but that it dien l)c renewed, with its 
])reseut substance and intent left intact. 

Thank yon. 

Chainnan Pkukixs. "Who is the next witness ? 

■^^r. n rrnx<;s. My name is Clarence Gittin^s from Baltimore City. 



First or 1.11. Air. CUnhmim. 1 ^vonld liki' io thiink you your 
^n-acior.s.K-s v.stordny and toch.y. 1 wonul like- to '"^P'-^'^Vl'^MEm 
ntion to tho mtal couunitt.c for nlknvn.g ''jJ-'-^^V' 1 'V;: *^ 

I hi.vo !.sk(-(l Mr. Lawtou who woi'ks with ImhU- nil ] lojcn l.-. t.) hi 
with inc. ill .-i.s. yon ask .on.e ol^ those- cinostions thnt 1 u,ay not ,m 
;il)lct():UiS\V(M'. 

GrrriNc^s. AVc Imvo n ^>vc.pn^v.d statenuMit that I wou\i lilc. to 

'*'Tn li)Or. tlio Dfi^simv or ilio EleiiitMitary miuI S(v-oiulMrv Kdiioatiou 
Act xva. a national ivco-nit ion tluit traditional oclncntion P^>Jf^;|:^^;;; ;;;;;; 
not snci-cHHlino- witli tlio disadvanl:^l^r(nl--^vhotllor tlu^y bo .-lack, othoi 
ininoritv trronps, or i)Oor wiiitos. 
Tlio inirposei o f tlio act states : 

Tli(» solution to those i)roi)l('nis lu>.« in tlio ability of our locnl oloim-ntary nud 
a. r provido full nin>urtu,nty for a high nunlKy iH.|gnu.i 

of hlslnu^tion in the hasio cdue.tioual skills because ^lu; s .-on^ (^r 
l,(MwocM» ofluuatiou. luKler-achieN-enieiit and provcM'ty. ^^ , .//^^^ 
pn.bluni lies in our eknaoiitary and secondary school .systems wheie thcio me 
tront'i^ntrations American childron of poverty. 

Vlthoii--U the i)roblonis Inive become clearly defined in the events 
of tlie im't. deciidc. tlieir ovnesis is of long duration, (.onsequentl y 
(inielc, incxpeiislve/and snperlicial sohitions can increase ^^ither tlian 
Mlleviate tlie situation since there arc many ranuHcations o1: the proD- 
l(Mns of the disadvantao-od. Nevertheless, several years of o.xi^aiidcd 
Federal aid have provided educators some valuable directions 

However, if one looks at the percentaj^^^ of; Federal tniids in the i>:ii- 
tiinore City s^'liools^ total oi)oratin^v bndiret a different ^loi'V is told. 
Tlie proptHfion of P^deral funding is ilhistrated m the follo^vlll<r 
data- Til the school vear lOtUMOOT. 13 poirent ^vas ]^ cdoral jiinds; 
19(58-10(;9, 11.0 pcjrceiit: in 1070-107L 9.8 percent; iii lOTl-lOri only 

S.7 percent. . ^ , • . . • 

The fiu-ures ludieate that increases m the Federal investment in om* 
schools have not kept puce proportionately with the increases ni oiu* 

local bndi^et. _ , , 

The fiiviires indicate to us who have seen tiie concrete student bene- 
iits that mouev cau buy— better stafliuo; ratios, more and better equip- 
ment and materials, aiid new ])roti-ranis of tcaclicr and sta If trainino-— 
a need for a signiHcant increased investment in education l)y tlie 
Federal (government. 

BCPS reeoa-uizes that the more addition of people, equipment. 
si)ecial services, and increased participation of parents and the com- 
munity in the Avorkof the schools requires a strateo-y for blendmo* these 
resoni'ces into an iuteo-rated pi-oo-rain that strikes at both roots and 
conscnpieijces of disadvauta<z-ed peoples. 

The coordifuition of i^ersonnel services and equipment comes froiu 
a declining source of local money. 

A more' iiasic reason for the need for continnanee and expansion 
of title I funds is Indicated as follows: 

Pii.v Ims 9.?»n.-l-3-2 nunils enrolled in its schools. Of this 
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undor tlio guidt'lines— 345402— and nboiit 15 percent of tlie total scliool 
population. The j^upils in tlie title I schools .show thnt 87 percent have 
.severe to moderate deprivation in the hmgnage arts in grades one 
tin-ough fonr and in the seventh grade. 

Changes that are talcing j)lacc. in Baltimore City pnblie schools us 
a ix'sultof title I : 

1. Pi jor to title I, tea<*hing children of the ])oor and children who 
were (Ji^-adyantnged as a result of racial, cultural, etlniic, geographic, 
and/or social isolation wns usually regarded as Ijicking in' profes- 
sional and academic status by many* teachers and hiy j)eople. 

2. Sclvools serving, divsadvantaged children wore often not com- 
parable in either facilities or resources to schools serving childi-en from 
more nillncMit backgronnd.s. We have made truly significant progress in 
this regard. 

'^. Disadvantaged children were often regarded as being inea]Dablo. of 
academic achievement. Today it is recognised that disadvantaged chil- 
dren must have the basic skills acqnired through an education if they 
are to break ont of the cycle of jiovcrty and discrimination. 

4. Parents and the connnnnity are taking an active i)art in running 
the schools to insure complete ^ -'ucation of their children, 

5. In piovious years at: 1 i as 40 percent of those entering fii-st 
grade were not prepai'ed to achieve success in first grade. activities. 
Toflay preschool programs are designed through title I to improve 
children's learning potential. These programs pi'ovide sufficient cog- 
nitive experience to assure academic progiess in subsefjuent school 
programs. 

0. There are also benefits which money can buy only if there is 
also a lieavy investment of human spirit which miist prevail in any 
enteri:)i-ise which deserves to be called educational. These benefits are 
the experiences that camiot be reflected in words. They take place 
in the heart and in the mind and their effects on the 'student can 
only be guessed at. These attitudes can only come about through a 
continuing program of stuff development. 

There are a few changes we wovdd like to have you consider and 
they have been mentioned before so I will try to be brief. 

Chairman Pkrkixs. Let nie interrupt j^ou. 

This is off^ the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. GiTTiNTGs. Several other speakei'^ have spoken to this point 
and I dou't think I need to emphasize the appropriations and alloca- 
tions and when funds avG available to us and the problems that are 
caused when we don't know how much or when the money is coming. 

The guidelines with regard to the involvement of nonpublic school 
students are not always as clear as thby might be and occasionally 
may be from reports we have gotten given personal interpretations 
by dilTei-ent State dej^artments. 

I am not spealdng of the Maiyland State department which is here 
with me, but we do get the report that sometimes this poses a prob- 
lem. The possibility of maldr-^.g general grants available as well as 
categorical grants may be a good concept. However, unless the ap- 
propriations and the allocations are greatly increased the money will 
be too widely scattered to liavemnch benefit. 



Tlip vpi)ortiii^i* of oxpcMiditnivs tliroufrli sncli devices as tlie con- 
solidated reports is too time consnnijii<^ and does not really tell a 
true storv. 

The directions are vapie and the ability to make choices in the 
manner and kind of repoiting of the data makes the report nieanin^L^^- 
less. 

There shonld he ti^i'liter monitoring of some of the programs. The ro 
are some, and 1 think we as a eity sclmol system have a re.spoiisibility 
lierc^ to monitor our own programs that are Federally fnaded. 

Finally, as yon consider other possible legislation, please do not 
put ns in the position of having several s(its of guideliiuis with which 
to (leal and guidelines that might almost infringe on one another as 
w'ly work with Federal funding. 

These complicated guidelines sometimes pose a great many pix)b- 
lems for ns and M^e too would hope that as yon consider the guide- 
lines that you would give those of ns who represent local snbdivisiona 
an opportunity to share some thoughts with yon. 

Thank yon very mnch. 

Mr. M AZXOT^T. Thank you very much, Jlr. Gittings. 

I M'onder if I conld perhaps be plowing some old ground here, 
bnt the chairman had some interest in these questions being asked 
as thev were of the lady who preceded yon. Perhaps — ^is it Dr. Wil-. 
liams? 

Mr. Gtttikgs. Dr. "Watts. 

Mr. ]\Ia7.7.otj. Watts. Excuse me. Perhaps we can have Dr. Watts 
and Mr. Gittings and perhaps with Mr. Lawton's assistaticc along 
the way, maybe give some answers to these questions* 

First do yon believe title I funds shonld be restricted to improving 
reading and math skills only? The President's bilk the Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunities Act, required that compensatory edueational 
funds were to be used only for rending and math slcills with ji very 
limited amount going to auxiliary services. Would you, Dr. Watts, 
agT-ee with that approach ? 

Dr. Wati^s. No, I would not. I think that the funds shonld be 
limited to the specific needs of the children of the target population; 
if it means math and reading, I believe this is where the funds ought 
to go. If it means other things, then I think these are where the funds 
ought to be distributed. Decisions being made by local people after 
comx>reheusive decisions are made, this is the keynote. We Icnow that 
if a child is hungry, if a child doesn't have clothes, if a child doesn't 
have some psychological support, then he will never in many cases 
read or compute in his mathematical classes. We need to try, in teruis 
of these individual needs, to determine the allocation of funds. 

Mr. Lawton. I think this is one of the things Mr. Gittings was 
i^cferring to in terms of guidelines. If we eome up with two or tliree 
different types of comi^ensatoiw education programs, then we have two 
or three types of guidelines, and arc trying to cover the same thing and 
do the same thing. ^Ia3d:)e not in reading and math, may be there is 
another set of guidelines over here. As Mr. Watts indicated, it could 
be in other fields. There is another set of reporting activities. In terms 
of the numbers of laws that you put with compensatory education, if 
there are any differences in these laws, then yon arc just complicating 
the whole program we have at the local level. 



^J^. ?»L\x./.oij. So your idea would In* a^i'Miii llinl the local ixM-son osiii;>- 
ti'stiiiL^ wud other (|cvir(»s \v(;ul(l he al»k' to a,-ci'rt:iin the in'cds and ( hcic- 
i'orc 1 liv' 1 )('.st iiHcs of this nioiu»y 

Mr. (rrrriNcis. 1 would a.iirct' roinplctcly that the local .sidxli vision 
ou^dit to have i\n\ o])tion (;f dctcrniinin<r what ai*c the ucimIs of the 
childivn to he served, and s]hmi(1 the money to .si'rvo the.se nei'ds. and 

• latei' he in a iKK-^ition to ju.sti fy that they have served tlio.^e needs. 

I\lr. .M.\*/./.oia. 'I'he sn<r<i('.stjon has been ina<le for o>years ad \ a need 
fundinir foi* title 1. If that ty])e of fundin^r is not ])().'^.sihle, would you 
sni)])ort an nmendnient to KSK.V to ^jnarantee a .school district SO per- 
cent of its in-evion:-> year's funds if C'on^ruvss is late in ai)pr()[)riatinir 
current year funds ? 

Dr. W.\'rrs. 1 would he in favor of an amend men t indicutiuii* some 
funds ^vould be available. J am not sm-e 1 Mould airree with the SO- 
percent (i<iuro. hut 1 certainly feel w need time in ordei- to i)lan and we 
iieed a.s nnich of the re»ouin:es as [>o.ssil)le in order to use them wistdy. 
1 would say certainly a ;j-year ]>eriod. 

Mr. ^r.vx./.ohu You have personally ex])erienced dilliculty based on 
late appropriations and confusion as to what you niijiijht <j:et? 

Dr. AV.vrrs. No question ah(>ut it. Tvocals come in with ])ro<>:rams and 
l)rop()sals for State a]>]>roval; they u.se. a ''pie.sstinuition** kind of 
approach in many area.s because they don't know the dollar allocation. 
.Vsa result, in some ca.ses they are attenit)tin<>*to hii-e the .staff when they 
don't need them oi- can't <j:et them, or then they liave to turn around 
and lay them olf because the Uioney isn't there. 

M r. Lawix)x. 1 a^-rec witli that 100 percent. 

^Fr. (irrrix(;s. Could I give you an example? Three yeai's a<j:o as 
assi.shiiit superiiitcndent for elementary education 1 wa.s put in tlio 
position, although the State Depaitment had approved our ])ropo.sal 
and had assured us we were ^'oing to get the money, of having com- 
mitted $4 millioji of local fujids prior to our actualU' knowing that 
w-e bad the jnoiey. Now if we had 2iot gotten that juoney we would 
liave been in an awful fix. 

Mr. ^L\y.zoij. Very good. Do yon agi'ee, gentlemen, with the sug- 
gestion that once a ])articulai- classroom or particular school has 50 
percent or iuore title I children, all children in the clas.sroom or .school 
should l>e permitted to ])i;rtici])ate in title I prograin.s? Dr. Watts? 

])r. Vatts. I think they should be permitted to ])ai*tici]^at(r in tlie 
])rogram if there is a ncv^d for them to do so, if tbis is a documented 
need; yes. 

^Fr. MAmn.T. Again, goiiig back to your answer to an eaidier (jucs- 
tioii about the as.sessnient of needs based on experiments and over- 
sight and examination of these childi-en. 

Dr. Waits. Thats right: as long as it is a tlesigmited title I .school 
and they know they liave their a[)propriate iunnb(U' in ordei* to get 
that designation. 

• Ml*. Mazzou. In other v.'ords, a title I child then would be. in your 
opinion, more tlian simply one who comes from an AFDC family or 
one wlio com OS from a census tract ? 

Dr. Wa-its. Yes: once that has been established. I woidd think we 
would look at educational deprivation rather tlian money consider- 
ation. 

^fr. ^Ix/z/AnA. Then the money should follow him to a different school. 



Dr. "Watts. As lou-r us we don't send it :i(--rnss town i o iinotluM- nrca 
wlici'ct^onii! coiicoinitant tliiiifiS don't take 

All'. M.v/.zoi.i.Pt'i luips yon cnn explain. . 

Dr AVvn-s Yes; if tlioiv avo, titltt 1 stndcnts ni tlio title I soliool. 
and snddonlv some shifts ocenr in popnlatioii by yirtiu! ot lionsiiifr 
Dattovns. aiid sniiu> of the students move to othor sclioo s, i thmU t he 
mioKtion vvould lie, should the services follow tlie.se children? 1 wmild 
n,rreo with that as lonir as the main body of cliildreii desijinatea title 
fdoes not sillier, and some oF the cultural enrichim>nt thiiifi'.s and 
tiiin.'S thev would enjov are not taken away because we know wlieii 
we iHit dollars in scliool.s in subject matter areas, there are other thinp;.s 
that happen to the cliiklren in the urea, comnmnity involvemeiit ami 
so forthVand we tlon't want to damage "A"^ ni order scr\ e "1,, m an 

''^ Mt.' mazzoij. Do yon think possibly. Doctor, some h)cal discretion 
would have to bo called in then ? 
Dr. "Watts. No (piestion .'dxnit it. 

AIi-.^NfAzzou. Alr.Lawton? , , • , ,• 

Mr LvwTON. Yes: 1 would agree with .that, but with a ew re^el- 
vation.s. ] am not .sure whether you are talking about itlc I tunding. 
S;300 per child, if this is the figure, to follow this child ni o another 
.;;.hool. If there are only 10 children that go into this "/Ih^; '''"l 
which is not a title T school, bow are yon going to nllocate V-.-^O to 
is other school and what is it to be for? In other words, we woidd 
ve to write a whole new prograir. for a nontit e 1 .s.diool in oidei 
•to carry tlirough with these people that move from one, school to 

" mI-'aT vzzoi.i. I a.ssumo from tfiese cpiestions that with designation 
orders and poi)nlation shifts and moveinents y,ni now have mun\ ot 
?he children who formerly were in title I schools and were clear > 
tl en selves edncntionally disadvantaged spread out into suburban 
schools and all over the maps. How would you overcome that prob- 

" r^ GrnTXGS. I want to react from a big city standpom . I tin k 
the reVcu'se is true in Baltimore City. The clnldron who are title T are 
I ill with ns Thev haven't moved to the suburbs. And some of the 
vo noJer^^^ ^vo.re not even in l?altimore 10 years ago or t^heir 
bJSs or comparable youngsters are now with u.s. In "t '^' ^ 
In ™vi"- to sir we are working with a population that J-^. 
i^rirl ratlicr than richer. And they coine to us with ''ss iiat.ve abi.l- 
tv rather than more. So I believe t^iat the reverse is true with ii^. 

\r Mvzzoi.T. What happens if these children from the inner citv 
for instance, the most difficult educational cases, arc then because . of 
dose^vSon orders, caused to move their schooling at least to a 
S an arJa? Shon d the title I money or some type of money fol - 
W tlS child into the school, or should it pist remain where it is 
' I> Th^^^ tlie case in Maryland, ^e don t have this 

kind of ti h e but mavbe we need to look forward to it. I would ag ee . 

hut Hhonld be ^iven-serious eousideration . .u we ^^^J^^^ 
;n Afarvlund Wo aro. saviuir simply that il a kui moMh lumi 



difliciilt in some de^rree with assiirancos nml applications that como 
iji. But I think tliat as a State a<reni\v we liave loft the door open and 
we do believe philosophjeally in the concept thnt services ou<dit to 
follow children M-ho arc. originally inclndcd in tho title 1 pro^rnnn. 

Mr. Grmxos. There is one other thin^i: to that l>eeaiKse here a<'-ain 
we can ^ive some specifi^^s. In Baltinioj-e v.ity, yonngsters who have 
moved from the title I schools that we are a])le to serve typicnllv have 
auovetl to schools that are elio'ible for title I fnnds, hut because we don*t 
have the money, we cajrt serve them. 

]Mr. Mazzdli. I see. 

]Mr. (xrrrrxGs. So if we had more money, there would be no problem. 

Mr. Maz/oi.t. Do you ap-ee witli the snV,irostion that there should be 
a 1-year timelag before any new regulations can go into eli'ect for 
title 1 i It has also been snggested that local school administrators be 
given a chance to comment upon any new proposed regnlation. Would 
you agree with the 1-year timelag and ability to comment? Dr. Watts? 

Dr. WArrs. That seems reasonable. I would agree wholeheartedly 
that locals ought to have input, that as von say these are tlie implc- 
nienters and people on the firing line. * Witli 'regain] to the 1-year 
designation, that sonnds reasonable; I am not snre it would have to 
bo a year: that would, I guess, depend upon the situation, Dut some 
iidvance notice would certainly be acceptable, 

_ Mr. Mazzoij. Has your school district tmcountered any problems 
in implementing the new requirement for local parental advisory 
councils? • . " 

Mr. Grn •IXGS. I think weliave been extremely successful in this area 
and have hired parent liasions who typically are parents from the 
neighborhood to work M'ith the parents of ESEA younsrsters in their 
schools, to bring them in for meetings, to form councils. We Iiave 
formed our city^vide advisory council and I think this has been some- 
thing that it took us time to get off the ground, but once ^ve got it 
started, I believe it is moving well Wouldn't you agree with me ? 

ilr. Lawtox. One-hundred jjercent. In fact, our local c<7mniittee. 
which has representation from each of our title Lschools,.is now very 
much hiteresteu in writing the proposal themselves. And we are going 
to actually have a training program for this committee on proposal 
w^riting, 

Mr. GiiTiNGS. They made major input in the last proposals, 
Mr. ^LvzzoM. Have you encountered any problems in implementing 
the new regulation for comparability within the school district? And 
I think you have as y^our testimony — perhaps you can elaborate nist 
a little bit. 

Dr. Waots. Yes, Well, we liave encountered some problems with 
regard to timing, with regard to auditing the statistics that come in, 
with regard to jDroviding technical assistance that would allow locals 
to ferret out the data that is required, with regard to deterhiinlno- 
school by school expenditures and instructional costs. School systems 
are not geared for this, " 

Mr. Mazzoli. You nientioned the young aggressive teacher as a'^ainst 
the older o - 

Dr. Watts. That's right, aud i think we again woiild r«f er the com- 
mittee to the report by the 

, Mr, M,-v2zoLi. The lawyers? ^ 
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Dr. AVatis. Tlio lawyer's ^n'onp, bocannc^ wi* fool a.s it apjx^arod in 
Ediioation Daily, I liayon't liad an oppovtnuit y to pern.se tin* artnal 
roport itself, I inu'c it, but I think the idea of inllexibility hero is a 
;rood ono, and I think they have sonio jrood roconinuMulations on ta]), 
and 1 think the connnittoo ou^iht to <rivo, some- consideration to thoso. 
Those are generally in line \vitli our thou^Hit. 

Mr. Mazzou. Do yon believe that title I money should be restrict od 
to title I olenieiitary school prograin.s until appropriations are sig- 
nilicaiitly increased i 

Dr. Wativ. 1 would like to .say I think that is a j>'ood nlea, provided 
that the general fuiulin^ level is not decreased. 1 think that as loni»- 
as the ipunding level stays the same or hopofnlly is increased, we cinild 
then concentrate for inipact purposes and add on as funds become 
available. 

Mr. Mazzom.. You pointed ont in the answer to the i)revi()ns (jiiestiou 
that one of your problems in Baltimore City is the fact tliat kids leave 
to into aiiother school Avhich could Im title I, but you have uo funds 
for it, so that first you always presu])])OSe increased funding to take 
care of all of the children — - 

Dr. WA'rrs. Deiinitxily the priority is the ekMiientary school, provid- 
iui^ funding' is not cut back just to aecounnodate funding for ele- 
mentary schools. 

Mr. GiTTiKGS. We are emphasizing our preschool programs, Ave have 
almuly gone in this .dii'ection, and om- second and third grade ])ro- 
grams, and at this point are only working with second grade and a 
limited niunbev of them. 

^Ir. Mazzolt. Do yo\i see any problems with evaluation ? 

br. Wati^s. Yes, \ve feel the .best evaluation can be undertaken by 
locals if they are told to do so. We do not al:>prove projects that do not 
lia ve some built-in evaluation because it is required. 

Mr. Mazzom. I am a neophyte in all of this. Are evaluations now con- 
d\icted by observers from Hl5W, or are they done locally ? 

Dr. Watts. The evaluations can be done by various local groups, b\it 
ai-e usually done under the basic grant, neglected, delinquent, handi- 
capped, sepai^ate evaluations, and sent to the State. From those evalua- 
tions the State compiles its . evaluation. We lose something in the 
process, uo question about it, then Ave move it on to the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Mr. Lawtox. I think it is almost essential that some money be set 
aside for local evaluation because if you are in a large school system, if 
yo\i are dealing \yith 34,000 children and have test results for 34,000 
diildren, as well as pre-title I and post-title I, and during, you have 
got to spend a lot of money to have these things processed. 

Mr, Mazzoi-i. So money would help from that standpoint. 

Do you see any need, gentlemen, for increased local flexibility in 
choosing eligible school attendance zones? The suggestion has been 
made that title I fimds ought to be available for educationally 
deprived children, regardless of where they live in a school district. 

Would you agree. Dr. Watts, or do you have some observations 
-on that premise? 

Dr. WArrs. I think in that regard that we will want some flexibility. 
The flexibility I would like to see in addition to local input is flexibility 
in the guidelines. This is what I am asking for — I am not asking for 
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addil ioiial coiistrjuiits, l>iit in tliis p:irticiil:n- insraiico 1 would lik(^ In 
S(M» .soiiiethijinr tliat would ])rovido a diHoroiit approaHi. l\i;Liiit now wi* 
liav(» 1() rocstablisli our sdiools basod on nnnihois of childron in att(Mid- 
anoo aroas, ot. cotorn. Quito often liocausc of a new lunisin^ i)rojeot, or 
been use of a sudden sliift l)eoansc of one reason or anotluM\ the sdionl 
is in 1 year nnd out tlur next, and you and I kno^v tliat \\v rwnt liavi^ 
tlie flower oonio to fruition in 10 nunitlis. It is inii^ossible. So we luive 
^ot to jillow enoujrrh time, I believe, for a sehool that eomes in a tith* I 
])r()<^rani to nialce some impart on ohildreJi. and T would su^ji'est n 2- or 
:>-year ])eriod without cluuif]^iup: scliools. nnd tliis reevnluatiou sliould 
take i)l}ico every 2 or 3 yenrs. nitlier tluin on a mandah)i'y 1-year l)asis. 
That's the kind of flexibility I would like to see. 

Mr. ilAzwT.T. If I am correct, once a seliool is designated title I, it 
would remain so for at least 8 years. 

Dr. Watps. That's right, if it is legitimately in the pix)gram. 

]\I r. Mazjcoi.t. Mr. LaM'tou , do you ngree ? 

]\Ir. Law'h^x. I would agree. 

Ml'. Grrnx(;s. I would Mirree with tluit with one oMier stipulation. 
I believe yon are coming to it later, if those are the same (juestions. 
Afr. 'SL\Z7.o\A. They are. 

Mr. (hrrixos. Tlnit being that when m school nuist be withdrawn 
from the title I i^rogram, it ought to be done .slowly and not- suddenly. 
And luive parents. ttMichers, pupils, evervi)ody suddenly know that 
we weix» ESEA last year, we are not ESEA this yeai\ Rut rather we 
arc gradually phasing you out of ESEA. 

^fr. Mazzoli. The criticism has been nuide that title I programs are 
not integrated enougb into the regular school program. Would you 
gentlemen have any c(nnments on this with respect to yonr particular 
situation? 

Ml*. Grrnxos, I believe in Baltimore City that our programs are 
well integrated. I think they can be better integi'ated. and that's part 
of juy responsibility. And I will try to do so. But 1 think as of tlie 
moment they are well iutegTated. 

ifr. \Iaz'wu. Woven into the regular school progi'am. I guess may- 
be the next (juestion is somewhat along that line. Have you encoun- 
tered any problems in involving private school (*hildren in ycnu* title 1 
jirograms. and if not. then in what type of i)rograins have you involved 
these children ? Perhui)sDr. Watts or Mr. Sittings. 

Mr. GiTTiXGS. I think ]n*obably Mr. Lawton could speak to that 
better than I can. 

Mr. Lawtox. We have had no pro1)lein actually in invoh'ing the 
nonpublic schools because the}^ know the guideline's, they know the 
program, and they arc very much interested in it themselves. The fact 
is they come to ns, and we also go to them and Tve work together on 
the development of the project. 

The fact is Jionpnblic schools in Baltimore City^ even though the 
money comes through tliG city and is redistributed to the private 
schools, have developed their program prett^^ Jinich upon the needs 
of their schools, with the limitation, of course^ of the objectives that 
we are trying to do as far as the children of Baltimore City. 

ifr. GiTOixos. We do have a liaison who w^orks between the Balti- 
more City schools and the nonpublic schools on a regular basis. So we 
Icccp in constant contact with one another. 



Dr. WAns. Tluoni^liout tlio Stud* \v(* hnvo found thjii wIumi tin? 
ndiuinistnUion of huth the priviito nu)>lir schools is toolod up for 
this kiiul of coordiuniioiK it ^-oos ruthi'r smoothly. WIkmi it is not. 
we hiivo some i)rol)lems, nnd it is a in:itttM\ I think, of mlmmistrati ve 
attack with roirard to brinnriuir this coonlinntioi) alxmt. (ionenilly 
wluMi we. Hud tile public seliool workshops inclmliu.ir, for title I, ikmi- 
l)ul)lic schools, when we find the public school i)laniiinjj: ior title T 
inclndinir nonpublic schools, we find a ^^od rehitionslui>. When wc 
iind that not happoniuii:. mc don't, find us <i-ood n relationship, ami 
tluM-e is a diiVercuce, aiid I think tliis is an aibnimstrative approach 
from the local public school systems and local ])rivnte scliool systems. 

Mr. ^r.\zzoT.i. Doctor, has y^^uv experience been that this is o;eii- 

erallv improving? , -, ^ .1 • , • ; 

Dr W\TTS. Delinitvlv iniprovin<r, juid 1 think it is our res[)onsi- 
l)ibtv at the State leverto eiiconra^rc :ind uu)nitor that and to follow 
thromdi. but we are (iudin.a* <r^Mierally that the [)nl)lic school inx)<i;rani 
and the. nonpublic school proo-raui arc comiu^^ tilosov topether with 
reirard to disadvantaj^ed cliildren, and we think that is a pbu^, as they 
meet theirueeds. . 

^fr. MvAzoiA. Dr. AVatts, liuve y{)u exiMu-ienced any probleins with 
the State department of edncatioirrepdatious forhiddin^^ use of title 1 
funds to anv student who has partici])ated in a title I lu-oo-rain the. 
year beforo,' but has reached a level of accoinplisliiuent wlueh would 
i)ar his or her further participation ? , 1 . , . 1 • i n- 

Apparently some States have a reanlatiou absolutely l(irl)uldino- 
title 1 aid to any student who achievos a certain rradiniv level, for 
instance. Aro you troubled Avith anvtluug like that? 

Dr W\'n's.'We leave the door open on that and work closely with 
locals and avc determine Avhether or not the follow-tliroiio;li, movnig 
out of the third grnde level or in lialtimore ( *ity cases, out of the fourth 
<n-adc level, needs some sup]dcmoiitary services. In some cases some 
subdivisions aj^ply for additional funds to follow children that they 
feel are not comfortable without the sni:)portivc service. 

^fr ifAxzoi.T. If vou have court-ordered or voluntary integration ni 
vour district, do yon licrinit the title I funds to follow the cliild, which 
*is aloin^ the lines of earlier collo(|uv here ? 

Dr. WA-rrs. Wc permit it to f(dloAV the child, we don t have those 
i>roblenis in Marvland uoav. INfavbe Ave need it. 

Mr. QuTK. iW can it folloAV tlie child if the child goes from a title I 
toaiiontitlelscliool? 

ifr. ifAzzorj. This isn't the case in Baltimore C ity. 

Dr. AVArrs. I am not sure I understood it. 

:\rr. QriK. In Baltimore you have soiiu* schools that arc title I and 
some that aren't : is that coriwt ? p • i 

ITow can the money follow the child if the child moves from a title 
T to a. noutitle I school? 

Dr. WArrs. We geiierallv don't do this quite frankly, but wc don t 
close the door on that because there arc some extenuating circnnistances 
that will allow us to move some things over if need be. 

That oenerallv is not the case in Maryland, but Ave don't preclude the 
fact. Tins is the fourth-grade level thing, if we know a child is no 
lono-er disadvantaged academically, that he could very well be opted 
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out of tho pn)n:ranK but a<>inn ^vo leave tlio door open, some sorvicos 
followiuor tlioin. 

(tcmutmII v this isn't lini)poniii«r. liowovor. 

Mr. GrnTN(;s. Moro ])articul;n'ly thixn not, if a yoiiiijrsfor moves from 
a titio I school in Haltinioro, City tliat isboin^r fundtHl^Jus I said earlier, 
lie inoyos to a nontitlo I school that slioidd ho a title I school hecaust* 
it is eli^riblc. hut is not funded because we don't Iiavo enou<rh niou^y. 

Ah. }^L\7//A)LJ, Recent court cases in California, Minnesota, and Texas 
are providing iuii)etus to thes(» States to provide, the same level of ex- 
penditures per pni)il in every school district in the State. 

l)o you think Sfaryland would be- able to raise enou*rh money to 
l)riu«r low expenditure school districts up to the level of hi<^h expendi- 
ture districts^ 

I)r. AV ATI'S. Afaybc yon .should talk to (Jovcrnor Afaudel about this. 
Some ob.sevvations on ^raryland. it is doin^. 1 <i:uess, what other States 
arc doiunf. and tlioy are ex])lorin^. 

There is a (lovernor^s task force at work now on this and they are. 
exi)lorin<r several possibilities and we think that there will be a dif- 
ference in State fundinjr of education in the next fiscal year ciuauat- 
iuir from some legislative mandates, but we don't know how this will 
turn out. 

We would like to see a little more, ecpializatiou of fuudincf accord- 
inir to needs of children. I <»'o back to that because I am not sure there 
is an acvoss-the-board equal expenditure per child. I thiidv we have to, 
unless it is based on souiethin^r uiore than ju.st the tbiu^j^ tluvt we have, 
couK* up with now, I tliink we liave <xot to <ro back and assess thci needs. 

ATi*. ATazzout. I have also been a little l)aflled by the idea of the as- 
.sumption that is made *renerally that an equal expenditure of money 
automatically provides an equal educational opportunity- 

I am not an expeit, but 1 l)elie\'e 1 am correct in tlio observation that 
this would not provide an equal educational opi)ortunity to two youn*:!^- 
st(M*s who live, maybe side by side, much less in dilferoiit areas. 

So if Serrano is upheld, could this not cause the innercity.sejiool dis- 
trict.s. Baltimore City, one of its «rreatest problems, in saying that 
oqmilized educational oi)portunity would be an eqiudized amount of 
money, whether it is PrinctA Geor<res or Baltimore City, 

And that woiddn't work, would it ? 

Dr. Waits. I am not sui*e tliat it would cause Baltimore more prob- 
lems than it already has inasmuch as it has quite a deficit ,nnd has had 
to lay off quite a few teachers, as I am sure you are aware. 

However, I think if it does occur, there on^rht to be supplementarv 
resources tied in with the assessment of individual needs and peitinent 
staff to carry it out. 

This is a niany-facetcd problem and monev alone won't solve it. 

'Sir. ^Mazjsou. I believe I attended some hearin«rs this year where 
leiral expei-ts told us they didn't even believe that the court \voidd ulti- 
mately enrich many pro/jnuns funded locally, you know, where it is 
destined to try to imj^rove or compensate for earlier. educational mis- 
deeds, and they say even that would be an nnecpuil educational thin^. 

Dr. Watts. That is ricrht, and you are back to comparability. 

^rr. Mazzoi.t. Let me just, wind u?) ber*ause I have really mor.oj)- 
olized tlie time and the mddnff minority member will have some 
(luestious. But I have soit of a general, overall question* 
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AVo are tallcin^r quite a bit iiowadays alxiiit the possilnlity of unfot- 
tv]vi\. inKstrin<rssittaelKHl ^^»nenil a ill for ecluration. XoiK ato^oricul, 
uonstrin^s attarhed. . 

Jf I recall Dr. AVatts' testimony earlier today, these n^ndit>nH and 
ijoiuplex jj^uidt^lines arc troubling you and otliers because you Uel you 
are in a liositiou to uwe the money Avisely and well, nion* :^o than we \n 
AVashington aiv. . • i i 

At the same time ue turn the coin to the opi)osit(» sule lUid \ve 
Avond(^r if the i)r(»S(Mu-e of the strin<rs, the prescMU'O of nuuKlates, the 
l>rer^euce of ^ruidelines do(\sn> [irovide you with what yon really need, 
whifh iri an oiiportnnity to spend the money in the precise area.s where 
maybe the eonununity \vouhl not permit the money to be t^peut other- 
wise. 

»So I thou«rht maybe a eouplc of minutes of obstM'vution on your part, 
because we have a'dilennua here — you would liki* not to have <ruHle- 
lines, yet you feel if von perbaiis don't have them, sonuOiow the com- 
nnmity would not [leinuit the money to be spent in the areas where you 
l*e(»l it 'j5hould be spent. 

Dr. AVArrs. L hope the eonnuittee doesn't feel that the content of 
my lestimonv indicated we don't need ^;:uidelinei>. Quite the coJitrary, 
we do need <ruidelincs, AVithout piideline.s uuiny of the children con- 
sidered diyadvanta^rod, 1 am i^uro. would not be as far down the road 
of academic improvement as they are. • i i- 

However, some of these <!:uidelincs need revision and I think this 
is a good time to do it. 

I feel my colleagues, as they from Baltimore City, would hke to 
i?ee across the board, say- for title 1 and other titles. 

1 trust luv colleagues in Baltimore to use it for target ix)pnlutions 
Imt I am not sure that that would be true in all the subdivisions. I 
think we need souie guidelines. 1 think we need some laws that will 
keep title I within the area for certain designated people. 

Mr. Mazzoi.i. Mr. Tjawton ? . 

Mr. K\WT()N'. 1 think title I has been relatively free as far as donig 
a lot of ^ood with people that really need it. 

I think in terms of general aid, some of the other programs, we 
should look at that very, very seriously because a lot of the money 
coming into local places is coining in for a specific purpose. AAHiether 
that community needs the fimds for this purpose or not, this is the way 
it has to be used. • 

Quite f reciuently. rather than trying to supply our needs and solve 
these needs^ we are setting up a progi-am that really may not. may 
he superfluous as far as the needs of that i)articuhir community are 
concerned, but, we set it up because the money is- available to us.^ 

But if it were in a general category, and I agree with ^Ir. AA'atts, 
we need guidelines as to how this money should be spent. At the 
same time, the^ guidelines should be so focused around the local 
needs rather than specific purposes, saying, OK. Baltimore City, 
vou can have $2 million to do this particular job, - 

Mr. GrrriNGs. I want to be with Mf. AA^itts in hoping the com- 
mittee did not understand me to say we don't want guidelines. 

AA"e do want, and realiTie that we need guidelines. My concern is 
that local subdivisions and the State departments of education should 
have some input as you make these guidelines so they are things we 



n\n work witli. rixthvr tlinn h:\\i* rln'iu Ik* rlii?i::v that oiilv roninlicntc 
(»nj' lives inoi'p. 

yU\ Mx//AiMA, Am I fair in statin,:: tin* fart that nnh'ss von 
^runlolinos, tlioro is no way to witlistand tho connnimitv ))ivssnrivs-~ 
l)olitir\ally, pra<,nnatically~to use it for tlio ilis^nlvantam^d and tho 
pool' cljildron? 

J>r. Watts. My poi\soin»l answer to tliat is, 1 tliink von aro ri^ht in 
soni(» instances. ' 
Mr. Grmxos. In sonio inf^tances. 
Mr. JCaz/olt. Thaidv von very much. 
.\rr. Qnio ^ 

Mr. Qru:. I wonld like to ask yo»i wliotlior von rofoi'rod to tlio 
yoport that. 1 iiold liero on eoni])arabilit v wliich was prepanMl hv tlio 
Lawyers (>)nuinttee on (^ivil lii^hts Tender Law. I ^^ather von' sup- 
l>ort tlieir position, bnt I can't tell wlietlier von snpport (lie IIKAV 
reaction to it or not. 

Let mo (inote a little hit here, to show yon wh v T am in this dilemma. 

Ihey qnote Commissioner Marland as sayinir: 

Ani)roxiniat(^Iy SO percent of tlie LKA vv\un-\s showod ],riiiiM facie c«iin- 
parability. The ronminin^r 20 percent of the OistricfN i»r<>videil ]»l:ins to ..u-hirvt. 
coinnarahility .status tliat ai)renrea aeceiitable to OK. 

Then they go on to say : 

Sucli a st.itomeiit sooms strildiifrly at oiMs \vitli tlio SO OistHrt niialw^is ilmi,. 
lU this report, instead of SO percent of tlie districts biHiiK^ conuwinil)!*'. Os.7;j uf 
the ilistHcts are prima facie iion-connmrahlo. 

Instead of findiiijr that 100 percent of the districts which ht^on- to OK w 
noii-cmnparahlt^ in 31)70-71, bnt would ho <;oniparahle in l!»72-7a. tln-v found nion- 
than half could not he comparable hi l?>72-73. since they Iiad nor oven prrparod 
plans to achieve comparal)iIit.v. lui.inu 



Xow, are yon sayin^r that yon a<riw with tins report, and that there k 
vor\- bafl comparability? 

Or. ai-c you sayinjif that yon supimit what HEW is .sa viip'- ^ 
J >r. W.vw. I said neither. 

Xo. T said that accordin^ir to Educatioji Dailv, and this was in tlu^ 
te.stnnony. there Aveie .some thin^^s pointed out']>v this re])ort. and I 
am (luotin^if from Education Daily <lated Se])t. 15. li)7± which iudi- 
cat(>d ti need for some fiexibility in sonie areas with voixnyd to ivportino- 
com])arability. ^ it. 

I made no reference to agreein<r or disa^rceina: with either of the 
rei)orts you read. 

Mr. (jriK. Tliey liave some pretty interestino: reconnnendations too 
and tliey nrirc tliat the s.-hools either correct all the non-counvirahle 
districts or liave OE withhold title I fmuls fi-om tliose dis^tricfs 

J i»-ness yon kind of refer to that. You sav von shoidd take a look at 
1 he teachers salaries. Bnt, of conrse, it isn't V(n*v Avise. to follow if all 
tiie new. vi^roi-ons tcacliers oro to the title I .scliools and the older more 
cxi)(M-ieuced to the non-title I scliools. bccanse we heard testiinonv a 
couple of days ago, I believe, from Oaklaiuh Calif., one of tln^ Wvnn^ct 
rc:isons of tlieir proirress, they are iretting experienced. (UKiliacd teacii^ 
er.^ wiio can do much better. 

I think he said he would take one oxpei-ienced teacher for every two 
bri/rlit-eyed ones that come out of college. 

T)i\ Watis. IXIav I react ? 



Mr. (ii u:, Vos. 

Di'. Wa'its. My |H>ii!t w;is thiit ill :i srhool systiMH liki' l^alt muoim', 
v;itii s(niu'» (h1«1 '-luldivn. and T-) non-title 1 Hi^liools, 1 would 

»inM<jrin(» that thr sii[n'rinti'ndvni and otluT j)(»o[)lo do not ns^^ii>n (oacli- 
ri s n<'coi<1inu' to sahirii's. 

I v.-onld til ink that tlu'v woultl as>ian tlioni a('(M)rdiiiiilo tlu« johs tiint 
tiu^v can do whoiv tluMv arc' ntnuls in tlioii- •systems to hrintr tin* In^st 
education foi* the chiiilren cuntaincd thcivin. 

And 1 tww sayinii: tiiat I tVel that it' wc arc as ri<i-id as \vc have heeu 
in the areas of instructional suhiries and nuiyhc 1 or 2 of tlie otlier 
aivas. that there is a dauiicr of our cuttintr oil" fniuls in th(» r'ase of 
lialtimore City. For example, of ^U) million, ])eeauso they didn't, in 
S(»veral instances, itssign tearher^ aeeovdhijv to ^vllether or not they had 
a l)acheh>r's or master's detrree. 

1 think there ow^Ut to 'i)e a little more Hexihility and 1 thiidc some 
of tlu" sn^rir(»stions contained in Kdiieation Daily with reference to the 
lawvers' iej)ort on^riit to he looked at hy the committee. 

.Atr, Qi;iK. One of the thin^rs they sn^r<rest or recomnieiid is that OE 
amend its comi)arability renfuiatiolis to require that ^vithiu any <»:iven 
(•(nuparahility ,irronpin<i'. no school can he more than 5 percont deviant 
From the other schools, that the nonritle T school averap:e he eliminated 
also. Actually comi>are it with the school rather than Avith the avera<i:e ' 
of nontitle I schools. 

There wouldn't be more than a ^-pevront deviance in any seliool in 
l^altinuuv if their rccomnuuidation were carried out. What is the lo\v 
school and hiirh school in avevaire expenditures per pupil in BaU inioiv, 
(h> yon ha V(Mhat. ^[r. Lawton 

Mr. TiAwTox, 1 don't have that information. 

]\[r. (TrrTix(;s. I can't answer that. There is no low and liigh as snch. 
We sp(Uid X number of dollars per pupih loctd .nnd State funds, across 
the citv. unless there is special education or handicapped or something 
like that. 

Mr. Qi^iE. Tn some of the studies I ha^-e seen, and they ^vcrc a little 
old, before they really ^jzot the i^nsh on comparability, there were some 
scliools in :i city Avhel'e the exi)enditure per child was half-as-unich in 
the irhetto area as it vas in the alUuent area, and there ^vcre some 
schools that, when title T funds were added, still weren't up to what 
t hev were s])endini2; hi the ailhicnt areas. 

Xow, when the Chweland sn])erintendent was here earlier this year, 
ho said they liad taken that to lieart and they had made a switch. Xow 
in the aillueut parts of Cleveland they are spendin<r nn avera<re of $700 
]w child and in the ^rlietto areas they are spendin^r nn avora^rG of 
?l,:>t)0 i)cr child. That is connrin^r, of courrc. State funds, especially 
for disadvanraired children and th.e Federal funds as well. 

Mr. (4rrnx<4s. My only reaction to yoii can be this: as an assistant 
sujjerintemlent for" elementary education, which I have been, I was 
•riven XMuunber of dollars foi- snp))iios and eqnipment and the like. I 
had X-nundHM' of children in the elementary schools all over the eity. 

I divided the number of children into the number of dollars and 
irave each school an entitlement based on the nnmber of youn^jrsters in 
that school. Salaiy-wise I could not say, because as Mr. Watts has 
said, the salaries in a s[\ven school because of the stability of a faculty, 
the length of service of a gi^onp of teachers, and we have been faced 
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with \voii oant foire a tnnisfor tliin^^" with the uiiion^this kind of 
t niijr, yon niinrht find a pven school ending uj) spending more ner 
chihl sahirv-wise thaivanother seliool. 

Bnt overall, 1 noukl hone that we were reasonahlv comparable. 

^h\ Qi'iK. I imapneyou have to give a ivport ? 

Mr. GrrrixGs. AVe will lia ve to. 

Mr. Qrii:. 1 tliink you ])oint out some very important things. If 
Aye revise this legislation, yon say we ought to i-esolve serious inequi- 
ties and he sure the money goos where it is most needed. This has 
bothered me for some time— the horrible formula we have for distribut- 
ing the money now. You would really have it better in Marvland 
it you got the amount i)er ohild that they iire receiving in New York. 
1 on \vo\ild wonder how in the world you ever could have had problems 
ir you got that. 

Of course whenever you recei\-c the money, you Icnow there are more 
needs that show u]:). 

We have lieard from a number of i)eoj)le from school svstems avIio 
say they can tell you the name of cA-erv child tliat is educationallv 
disadvantaged. 

Ml*. AVatts, yon are connected with the State, aren't you ? 

Dr. AVatts. That's correct. 

Mr. QriK. Mr. Gittings and Mr. Lawton, you are with Baltimore? 
Mr. Lawtox. Baltimore City, that s right. 

Mr. QrriK. I will ask Mr. Watts, Avhut kind of problems would 
tins cause you on the State level if, as the schools sav, they could 
identify those children Avho are educationally disadvantaged?' 

I assume you can in Baltimore, too, can't you? 

Mr. GiTTixcss. According to the guideline. 

Mr. QuiE. To Avhat extent would these determinations be standard 
withm Maryland? 

Mr. Watis. Much more noAv than thev have been in tlie last few 
yeais because we have required, and as we go into— and the on-site 
momtormg process is the only way we can determine this. We can 
read a proposal and it says Ave have identified children, but the onlv 
way to validate that is to go in and determine it. 

We go in and have field re]Dresentatives that cover each of the 
four resTions m Maryland and year befoi-e last Ave started this proce- 
dure. We aic pretty well through this uoav where each title I central 
ofhce should haA^e a listing of title I children, the principal should' 
have a listmg of title I children, listing of the children in his school 
designated title I. 

Each teacber should have this listing. This is baseline data whicli 
w^ould determine the needs of those children, a good diagnosis and 
program to meet the needs of the program designated. 

XoAv we caift meet needs of childi-en unless Ave haAe identified thenu 
\Ve can t diagnose unless Ave have identified them, Ave cairt evaluate- 
unless Ave have identified tliem, so that is an imperatiA-e. 

At the State leA-el Ave have monitored this and we are happy to note* 
Haltimore does this well, and the other three subdivisions in Marv- 
land are now at the point Avhere we feel thev can do just that. 

Mr. QrrR. How do you feel — ^A^es, Mr. Chairman?' 

Chairman Perkixr. This is a point that I am likeAvisc deeply inter- 
ested in. If Ave can come up Avith a better fornuda, fine. 



I ft'ol tluit we should. But tlierc/s nnicli doubt in my mind as to 
whctlier M'C can come up with a blotter distribntion oi* fniuls. 

Of coiirso. \v(i all know that outmoded data is 4ihvays a drawl^ack. 
TUit at t]vi same time, tlicre's got to be somo. kind of a national test, 
and then a State test, to determine just who is eligible. If we leave it 
up to the local districts over the country to say how many mehgibles 
tiiov happen to have in each scliool district, ni my judgment, we 
will have jdl the inaccnracics in the world, more than we \yant to get 
involved iu, and thereby just a fighting match, a scranibbng match, 
over the funds that are allocated. 

And that's the real problem as I sec it here. We have got to iiave 
some stability in the allocation of these funds. 

^Y\\y don't we go and vote and come back and discuss that view- 
point with all of the witnesses here? „ . 1 *- 

Mr. QriK. These are the last witnesses. I understand. 1 am just at)0iit 
done with tlic questions, but I would like to lind that because I know 
w^e have a horrible formula now, but there is no use in going to some- 
thin42:dlH'erent unless it is better. 

I would just like to find out if that would work with disadvantaged 
children. Jsow. we do that with liaudicai)ped children, we doirt seem 
to have any problem of identifying handicapped children and provid- 
ing the nionev to help them, p 1- 1 1 

How would vou feel about counting the number of disadvantaged 
children, then/ in Baltimore, Mr. Gittings. and distributing the aid 
based on the number of disadvantaged children you have, rather 
ihaii the number of poor children? ' 

Now you have a little different situation, probably, tlian they have 
in those Sonthern States I questioned, in that yon get some currency 
in vour (hita and yon count welfare ])cople who get welfare above 
$2,000; so you are not dependent entirely on an obsolete historJcal 
formula. 

Mr. Girnxfls. Forrest and I talked about it and I am not sure we 
airree. My opinion as of this moment is that Baltimore City won kl 
fjiro, better if we were allowed to count all of our educationally 
disadvantaged youngsters, because although we have a great nuiny 
poor youngsters, I aim under the impression that if we use national 
data and our test results, we might end up with more educationally 
disadvantaged children than we have poor children. 

Mr. QuiK. I think many areas— — 

Mr.^GirriNGS. I w'ould like to be able to prove it before I make up 
mv mind which way I want to go. 

Mr. QtJiK. Yes; you know if there were a mental block against domg 
that on the ynwt of educators, all educators, yon know, would do better 
not to travel that route. 

Rut if there is willingness by some educators to say, well, maybe this 
\9 tlie way wc ought to go, maybe we ought to explore it. not get into 
this idea of faking scores in order to get 3nore money, you know. We 
don't w^ant to have people feel ^they are inferior because of it, but we 
need the accuracy of getting the money where the need is. 

As you pointed out, you have the lieed here. Let's get the money 
here and do the job. That's why I am asking. 

Mr. Gittings. And there are some very poor youngsters wdio are also- 
very bright youngsters. 



yiv. IK. Oh. tlioi'O inv soiiH* tliat ai-oi).*t cdiK-nt ion:tlly diVrulvan- 
tap'd :ui<i tluMV aic souk* l iili kids wiioan- ]?'etty hiuUx (Mliic.-itionally 

Mv. (tiTviSii^. Yis: Foi'iM'st »|iK\-ti(jn.< iju» u littli* on iliis init iiujyln* 
at tins point in tiiiie w wonhl lu^ -a littk* lu'tU'i- otT to stirk to rdiivut ion- 
ally disndvanta^ri'd rntlu^r tlnm jxxn- as tlu' majoi- criteria. 

yiv. Qi iK. Yon soe, onr pi-oldom is wo doni \iu<n\ uu \lw Fivlvi'al 
lovid who is odncatioiuilly disadvantaiitMl. Yon knov it on tin' sciu>t)l 
lovol. In fact yon IVid moiv ooiilident tlunv tluni tryinjjr to point out 
yoni-])0()rs wlio arc iroi]i,ir to holpyou. 

Yon aiv IniirAvav hetwooii on tho Staic. 1 wonld liko to \\oi\r from 
.Alr.AVatts. 

Mr. AYArrs. I tliiidc thoiv ai-e sovoral ramifications of this jx/n.t. 
Ono. I think wo onii'lit to ho i-arofnl tl^at \vo don't sopaiiUo ontii'oly ])ouy 
fi-om (lisadvantagcd horanso we ini:jriit imd onrsolvos with monoy oidv 
ixoinir into ono aroa whoiv tlie disailvantajrod iHinoatiomilly aiv. VathoV 
than tho area, wlicro tlioi-o aro ])oor and (tisadvantajLTotl. 

Mr. QriK. PZxjdaiii that a littio moiv. 

M l-. AVArrs. All ri<rht. 

In other words, tliisis all a moot rjuostion if wo don't Inivo the monoy 
to rover it anvwa v, I think, to soino doanv. 
:Nrr. Qi jK.Oh, Vos. 
Ml-. AVA Ti's;. OK. 

So ])i-ovidinir lia vo irot tho monoy 

31)-. Qx^iK. Tho I'oason I am askinir this is that it sooms io mo this 
ronsorvativo Kq)nhlican Achninistration is j^nslnmr toward somo 
mojun-. to roliovo i)roi)(M'ty taxos, but I think if thov start inovin<r in 
that dii'ortion tho Conirross is <rf)ino- to lio'jj thorn. AYo ai-e not talkinir 
ahont stayino; at tho $1 .0 hill ion. 

If wo stay at $!.(> billion ovei-ybody is goinii: to Inivo j^rohlom.s. AYo 
aixMnlkintr about if thoi-o isenouiih monoy. 

Ml'. AVa'its;, ()K. If thei-o is ononorh nioncv, I wonld say lot's sor\-(* 
disadvantaaod kids wluMv.vor they are. 

If on tho otliei- liaiid thero isn't ononorh monov. then I think wo 
bettor be oai'oful that the disadvantagred students thnt aro rocoirnixod 
asdi.sndvantairGd ai-o.als(>in .some ins' -inces in poor ai-eas. 

There is a danirei- here. 

Ml'. QriK. Ai'o yon sayin<r that wo onirht to take the ])oor, disnd- 
vantacrod hofoiy we go to taking all the disadvantaa-od ? 

AVatts. This is wliat I'am sayino- pi'ovide"cl that w-hen wo do- 
tonnmo pool', now this is somothiuir that Conirressman Pei-kins has 

indu-ated abont aeliiovement tests, and in disa'dvantairod nnd T nm 

ilil)pin2- the coin ovoi' and wo ai'e tnlkini? abont poor rhildi'on now— 
and J tlnidc I indioatod that in tho tostimonv. that wh.at is pf)oi- in 
■\lontiroinoi-y may not he poor in some other sot oonntv.' 

The imi)aet of j^ooi^noss dijfers. I think tho law iiniioatos now that 
{IS lonn. as a .subdivision maintains n level and sticks with it thron<di- 
ont the schools they can establish the poor, as lonir ns it is under the 
law 

In other woi-ds. one county can see poor nt $8,800. Auotlun- county 
can see ]>oov under $1.8i>0. AYolh it's not the same de^rree of (le])rivatioii. 
1 think once we est;tblish that, I know tliis is a— politically a hot potato 
T am into because it isirt easy to implement, because that may mean if 



wt s:jv lotV only tho^i* ;U tlu- Sii oim) ]v\\A. rhiian-u faiuilu'S 

v:ininV'-SL>.n(H} ;i vcar. i liaT im:iv kick suiik- luniiovdiit of iIk >iM-tMUitH 
IVonhr^loH't ^Yant lo lu^ur tli:U tli:U uinicTstniHlnbh'. 

r>ut if w<» aiv ivitllv lo()kiu<r :it tho Xv.i-ivt vo\n\\-Mum vniu vrtsiwd 
to vv'<» ou'-ht TO look :it th;»t iirst : tlini if tin'iv is oddit iou;i 1 money, 

v..M)U"ht tu l/:ol.: :iT thra ~lu-r:iUH' 1 tlnn't tlmik tluMv is any .jr.iv-^t loir-- 
if v i> h:ivt» n child tjint is l>o<^r iitul :i^-:nlciin.-:illy (i;s;ulv:Kit;i.it-;'i;. he i< 
much worw^ oiV limn a kid who is ow or the othor t>xciusiv(' of tlic 

'^^So l tliiiik wo Imd bettor sorvo those lirst au<l then move iiiio the 
}:re:i of those wiio ;uv iii.sihlvantMired if we have eiioii^r], wnuvy. Mii'e 
we ou;rht to move it on. I tliink, hut oitly if we ^^ervo those ni the luost 
needed aroas first, then nun-e to the other i)araiiietei'S, 

Mr Oi IK. The onlv diirerciu-e T se- is that 1 am Ui]k\nix ahout the 
allov-atioi-: of tiie mon'ev. When voti talk ah^>iit ni^i:!^- iliiferent de^Toes 
of poverty in the eonuties. that's the distribution within the eoinity. 
As far as the Federal (iovenniK^nt is eonei^niod. we distrilmte^ tlje 
nioiiev on the basis oi census iufonnatiou. who was poor m the V.)W 
census. Ik^Iow S2,(MM). Vre then add to that thos;* on welfare above 
Sl?,(H)0. sothis is what 1 am ta]kin;Lmbour. 

1 think we have two ditfiM-ent problenis luMv. Tm- ono is hnv.- y<]ii 
use the moni'V after it-^ets theiv. but 1 am tryinir to eNnltue li we 
can't have a better fo)-inula in ^ettiii,u' tlie money out there. 

(Kecoss.) , . 

Chairman PiUiKiNS. Let nu> put a qnestion to all tlio witjiesses: it is 
moi-e or lef->; an o)>servation. There are several <iUestions included but 
i would like to hear your eoniments beeaune to niy way of thiiikni^^ 
when we «rc't down to the allocation of money, and tins is perhaps the 
most imDortant ])roviyion in the bill, there was considerable artrnment 
ai)ont the distribution of the money back in V,m and tbere lias been 
every year since in which we have revised the program and extended 

title I. , w -1 

Xow, of course before next year we will have new census data a v:ui- 
able. or by next year. But I would like for voii to honestly state your 
views, and if there happens to l^e to your way of thinking some better 
way of a more equitable distribution of title I funds, naturally we 
would like to have your views along that line. 

Now all of yon know that the present title I distribution of funds is 
made according ^.o the census and the AFDC data. Several witnesses 
have urged the use of more current data in order to reflect poi>ulatiou 
shifts, and I agree with that. 
But my first question is, ^^Hiat particular type of data would yon 

suirgest? . n ' i. w 

It has likewise been suggested that instead of using poverty data 
for the distribution of title I funds, school districts should report to the 
Stjvte Department, or the U.S. Office of Education, on their numljcrs of 
edncafioiially deprived children and then receive their proportions of 

title I funds. , 1 1 o 1 ' Y 

Do you see any possibility for abuse with tins method? Do you tiniik 
that financialiy strapped school districts might try to use loose tests to 
receive more money, or if there were statewide tests, do you think a 
State might use tests which would qualify it for more money ? 
I would like to hear your comments along this line. 
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Pr. ATTs. r tliink tliat tlioro aro .^vci-^il thiiijrs vou lia vo cojirlieil in 
tJjo (jiu^ion. MnyW wo raii l(X)k nt a few of tiioin sopnratolw 

I tliiuk wo nii'.st lirst dotoriuim- ro s^njio dt'jrroo in rojrard to tljo alloca- 
tion— iwrluu)- we oi]<r]it to ( liaiioro, nithor, the index of woaltJt ami 
effort, roptrdiiio; the State avora^re, if it is more than the national 
average. 

Aiui I thiiik that in sonio caso^;, and wo lia ve just d^soussod this hero 
pome States iret more than other States lieeause rhoy ai-e wealtliier 
states to Ix^nrin with, and we aiv not lookiii<r at cffoi1,\ve are lookin^r 
at wealth. 1 think we liave to jK^rhaps eliancre tliat or tliat inijrht Ik* a 
ron^^uhMation. ' ^ 

With reiraid to tests, T feel tliat if we move to standardized tests 
tJn-on^rhont tlie State, tliore innst he some standardized mensnre, I arrive 
Y^th you that perhaps we on<rlit to move tliat wav. I5nt thoi'o^re 
dannrer? in thnt as you know, such as toaehinn: in the test, oidtui^l 
bias in some seetions, tlie lan*rnape of the tests tliemselves, the validity 
and all this kind of thiii<r. ^ j 

T^ut I feel as you have expressed, and I made a mental amen when 
you said tliat pievionsly, I think there has to be soniethiiifr on a ^<ti^ie^ 
wide level to detemine what we mean bv the term "educational di?;- 
a(K-inta.crenient.'- With reirard to luonevs cominjr into the subdivisions, 
T think that it is impoi tant that we look at peroentasr^ of deprivation 
withm the area as well. 

For instance, T cited this in mv irpoit. Five percent disadvantairod 
was r(»}>orted in Mout^romery County and 45 percent in Somerset, vet 
AIojjtiTomery ^rets three times as much allocation. Whv? Because' of 
numiKM's. 

I^ut ve know 5 perc?-nt in a wealthy county is a irreat deal different 
from 4r) percent in a imoi-er county /on base wealth to be<;iu with. I 
think tliat oufrht to be woi ked ijito the formula as well. 

Those are my three i)oints at tliis moment Mayi)e some of the 
otiier <rontleninn 

('hairman Pkkkixs. Go ahead. Do you want to comment anv 
fnither? 

Mi\ Grrrixos. The comment that T could— I could <ro alon^r with 
Stnte standardized tests with no problem at all. But T realize even in 
that there is a possibility of one State's usin^ quite different criteria 
irom another. Avith nltei ior motives, or Avith Jionorable motives, re- 
gardless, and therefore ci'eatinp a disparity. 

riiairman Pkhkins. That is the point that worries me, the lark of 
nmfoi-mity. We. have jrot to have something thnt is uniform throu^jh- 
out tlie country and has ^ot some stability. 

Mr. GnTTXos. If we <ro toward national assessment testiiifr and that 
innd of thnijr, I think we still run a risk, because if we use a siuirlc. 
instrument to test all of the youngsters in the country, then just' as 
Dr. Watts said, we have some yonng.sters who have an English problem 
and nve aie not bein^r fair to them. There would be a cultural bias for 
some other youn<rsters. 

I jrness r am almost tempted to back up and sav, if you use a poverty 
index, and that is the most accurate measui:c that you have, you mifdit 
be snler in the fact that nil of us recoiniize that tliere is an a^rreoment 
or some commor.ality with poverty aiid educational deprivation, and 
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T siislKH-t \]\',it is the most acrurato aiitl foolproof data that we rni^rlit 
ih' uhli» to tz^'t at tliis i^iiit, 
diainiiun Peixkins. Do yoii ran* to ooimnont any further? 

Mn LA^^'To^^ I think I ajrrfv with l>oth j^ntlennMi. Ai> yon nidk'ntiHl, 
tlicH', is a dilmnirt in this whole thin*r. I kno^y that Baltinion- City 
ran identify nil its edne;itioii:illy deprivtMl childnwi. We co-aid jrive 
tlieni to vou hy name nil tlie way down the iine. 

And if you aiv <roin<r to talk' in terms of a i)orcenta^o fijrure, we« 
wonld ,?n*t*u lot nioixj money than we would he jrettinjr now. Bnt this 
povei'tv index I believe wonld be the moi-e saf(^ lonte as iiidiented by 
Mr. Gittitijrs. And I think that the data could be updated, that thi.s 
index conhl be ]^ivtty well ciiiTeiit. 

Xow, for instance, the 1970 county eei^.sns datr. will be coininjr 
out : it should be out now. Aren't they o!it yet ? And I know v;e use. the 
first two counties in determinin^r the poveity level of our children for 
title I schools this year. And I think that there are plans of iii)datiii.L^ 
these fi<rnres evei-y* couple years, and if it, if this would be a cui-reiit 
type of index that wonld lie used, I think it probably would Ijc more 
fair than an vthinir we could do- 

Dr. Wati'S. May I make one other statement to link into this. I think 
the updatinjf is '^tiXMl: I think we need to do it. But proper con- 
sideration onjrlit to be ^ivm to some leeway whereby^ schools that aiv 
to be included hi the prosrram, because of one year's updating, will 
not Ik? opted out IxTaiise of some shift that mijorht Iw due to honsin*r 
l)mjects or soiiK^thinjj: the next year. If we are jjcoing to make impact 
and" really make the Federal dollars count, then we oii^ht to have 
some ast5nninec that a s<hool coniin^^ into a pi'oject will be theie a 
-ceitaiii aiiionut of time before beinfr opted out and that a phase-in 
pcriwl rejjardless of the time will be included. 

Mr. Dkxnis. I am Mr. Dennis from Hniitsville. T would jro alon^r 
basically with them. We have information, as has been stated bcfoie. 
on c(hicationally dei)rived children- I do not know how you would 
i^wv tie a formula to that, because it does not include all those children 
]iei*essarily that are in title I schools. 

I think* probabiy we have a pretty ccood index at the preseiit time, 
everything included. I think we have probably got, by tyin*?; it to the 
))ovcvty iiules: now, an oveinill, pretty good formula but I do not think 
we are^ updating it and I think there should be something in there 
that this tiling should be automatically updated whether it be annual- 
ly or biannuaTly or what hp,ve you, but it should not go on for years 
and years and Vears without some sort of updating. 

And I would recommend basically with the poverty index formula 
that we have liow some provisions for updating it rather than going 
to the educarionally dei)rived thing because I think you W(mld intro- 
duce too mJin}^ loopholes by trying to go strictly on tests. 

As has been stated, there are niaiiy. How would you come np with 
one that would serve the entire country ? 

Chnirnmn Pkhkins. Are you prepared to comment, Mrs. Myers? 

iVfrs. MvKTis. I agree with ']\[r. Dennis that perhaps we should update 
this data. If we went on the basis of educationally deprived nsiiig onr 
statewide testing, w*e would be entitled to a greater allocation in ont 
district than we are on our percentage of low income. This is an aside. 
We have a problem in our district with students who reside there 
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but \yli(>H? ]>;ni')iT- H'^ido in M,inr o[' \Ur XonlxMii Siiitcr:. jxTliaiw (^voi 
l^Mltiinoiv, ;nKl they j>:iy tlicii- t:jxfs fl^Mv. And our local (^Jlon imu-t 
l)ay costs foi- stiiilviuj^ avJi()<(. jkuviits niv not Iniscd tlioro: tlicv live 
with ^n-andiKUvnts or relatives. And tins irivcs us ix'rhaijs an (^\l'>('l.di- 
tiirconrtaxlmj^o^a little diirciviioe. 

1 do not have the solntion. l^nt ihis in one thinir w nnist deal with 
locally. And therH' Federal inonevs on ineomo. this dnta ishoidd ]>e 
updattHl ])eoanso we do not tiiink that the \U7{) con^^!lS is arcin-ate for 
our conmninity even noAV heeanse of low cost housini»- and thin^-'s of 
tins natnro. ^ 

I have a coiieern Avhidi T stated enrliej-, in the of standai'dizerl 
instnnjients. Per]ia])s in settin^f u|) guidelines for proirrauis we should 
m soino Avay ])nild ni trust, mayhe, for teachers and work hard on 
st_atl d('V(doi>inont. to establish a proirrnm to meet idontilied jioeds of 
KUMitifiod students. 

I do not know what the formula is bur I do have a eoneern with 
these nistrunionts. Thoi-e are clniracteristie.s of those children, as AFr- 
l^indolph stated so well, that teachers do not understand. 

Some of our ejiildren from low-incoiuc^ families have ^MVat strcM^rth;.' 
they are Xx-ry independent and sncli. \i4 some of oar teachers do not 
kjiow how to ])iiild on these stnui^4hs. 

The paper and pencil may not be the measure. Theiv is a dei^riva- 
tion ot certain of these servict^s to our chihbvn and von have simken 
of deirroe of de])i-ivution. that oftentimt^s that (educational disadvau- 
ta^^». 01- deprivation is irlated to this othei- tvpe of need. 

However the bill is desiirned. ] would ccrtamlv Avaiit services for 
these children and those that need them- not just ireiieral. but to be 
able to <nve this child sup])o.t for bis endeavor! We have found 
throu<rh data winch we have tluit it makes a dillerence. 

Chairman Prnicrxs. Thank you. vorv nuieh. 

Mr. Williams, do you havejuiytlnn<r to .state ? 

Jfr. WiLrj.\Ms. No, sir. 

Thank you. Chairman. I would like to reiterate what the other 
people iuTve said, the fact that the current ntilizntiou of income dat'i 
seems to be n pretty p:ood way of doin<^ it. 

However, I do 'feel it sboiild be updated as freqnentlv as i)ossible 
And also that Ave do need to make some pro\'isions for tliose educa- 
tionally disadvantaged students who are not in title I schools. 

In our case tliere arc a sizable number who fall in that C4iteox>rv 
J am sure this is true m other districts. So if at nil possible I tliiiik 
tins should b(^ talaui into consideration. 

Chairman Pkkktxs, Yes. Well, thanlc vou very much and let mc 
thank all of you, \'on have been verviielpful to us. 

And tliis bill will be extended but the question is. after we extend it 
nnd ])eg it iit a certain level, whether we will jro to general aid or lUst 
Avhat we will do next year and that is the reason we are trviii<v to ^-et 
the best niformatiou possible. ' 

And I want to thank all of you and we certaiulv hope vou arc back 
before iis soinetime. Tiiank yon. 

At this point. I would like to insert in the record a telegram T have 
received froin Carlton J. Barber, Assi:5tant Sui)erintendent, Federal 
rrograms, Kaleigb, N,C. 
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Hon. Cai'l I). I'fiKKiNs. 
Uonsr of J!rjin scui/jti t: i x. 

\\'(f\InitfJtrtH. JfJ'. 

Ill H'triitT (if your wiro rf;i:n'<liii'^ in.v ;iMM-:ir,iii<<» In-furc ("«»iniiiitT(v tai IMnra- 
tioii niid I.Mlmr :U I> .i.uL Tliurs«1.-i.v miu iiin.:;. Sf]>T(';u]>i-r As H'ms indicaTnl 
t«» unr ]<-;;isI;iti v(» cfJusnUnnt ^vHI^ Xl-A. AUHmI t'jirn I iuivf two inovjous com- 
iiiitnu'iils for That <hiT<* ;nul t;i;u' janl its Iii:;|ily i»n>hiilih* I will ii«>t l»i* :il»l<* to 
alU'iid. Ihiwfnt-r. I would liU<* to ijl;i«-ed on n-rord as \vIi<iI«*]u':irtivUy in Mip]>ort 
of ic^rislatioii to fXtciuJ the JJIfJiu'iitjuy and ScrondaiV ICdiu-;Mion Act. This one 
piiM-c of l(';;islntion lias horn of ini'slinialde valnt* to sclnM^ tlistritts all over 
ilic conntry and (>sjK'<'ially to disiricis in tin* Simtli wlu-rc coiJiSuiMMl tM»nJi>t'Usatory 
aid is :i m ist if our disa<lvanla;;(Ml diildron uro to maintain tin? doiuniontod 
trains tlicy liavt» njadc in tlu* past tivo yoars. A huiuIkm* of (.-iti/.i-ns aro roqin'st itiij 
iTtMunal ai<l to cdupatii>n. J subscribe to this desire l>nt not. I rfi'<'at not. at tin- 
<»x]»onsr of t-atcjiorical aid, which i ' a mnral oldi;;atiou which wo rme tho children 
who are now h(*liind. have been hcliind and will continue behind unless our 
iM'deral Oov(»rnuient c(nitinnc to ri-inforeo ^'iTorts iu their hehalf. Our district 
iias met the recinirements of coninarahility and will continue to do so, hut extra 
]ieli> is necess.'jry since local and state tax funds cannot ahme hridgo the ;^ai>. 

Our hoard of education an<l tlie entire atlministmtlon snj>porti; nil ctTorts to 
continue this j.'id not only at present h*vel of fundi nj? hut as much as -0 percent 
additional. 

Oaki.to^ J. Bakbku. 
Assistant Superintendent Federal Proorama. 

Chainnnn Pekkixs. We will terminate until next ^veek subject to 
call of the Chair. 

( Wliereupon, at 1 :10 p.m., the hearing was adjourned, subject to the 
call of theCnair.) 
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ITul'sK (ir RKrUKSKNTATlVKs. 
CuMMrm:KuX EuL'CATlOX AM) Lai^ou- 

Tlu^ c-oinniittoe nipt, puiviuint to ml], at 0:45 a.in,, \n rooui liiT*"), 
Riiybnni Ilonsi* Oflico UuiMiji^, IIojl Carl l),.lVrkins <rlininiiun 
of tlu» t'omniitt(v) presiding, 

PrestMit: Rt'presseJitntivos IVrkiiis, Doiit, Sdiouer, Chisholni, and 
IliflvS. 

Staff niemlx^rs present; Charles W, Radcliffe, minonty coimsi'l fcji- 

(^hairnian Pkrkins. The conunittoo will come to order. 

A (pioi uiu is present. Our Orst witness this inorninjj is Miss Grav e 
Wluttuker, depai-tnient of title I [)ro^ninis, Boston, Mass., ami Mr, 
Steven Melvinney. (Mlneational ])lnnninjr center, Boston publir i-< hools. 

Let me weleonie uU of you here. 1 am ^linju^ to ask ^Irs, IIie];s, who 
is an outst4in<lin^^ member of tiiis comniittee, to make any openiii^ 
remarks that siie may ^T^sll to make at tiiis point. 

>\Irs, ITiCKS. Thank yoii \ery much, Mr. Chairnii^n. I rertainly 
appreciate the oppoi-tunity of Inn ing the panid come in from l^oston 
relative to the very serious problems that am facijig us there with 
the subsystem model demo nst ration sc!iools. 

We have bioti^ht parents and teaeher^s from Boston together with 
title I people and also wc liave Mr. McKinuey who is represciiting 
the superintendent of schools in Boston. 

We havo a subsystem in Boston that has been workin^r very well. 
It has crested educational pro<i^nims and has disseminated them suc- 
cessfully into other Bo^iton schools. 

The.y have lx»en developinjr innovative pro-yrams for these ciiildren 
and also for other children lu the system. The sciiools are free to at- 
tract other students from other areas and they are operating as a 
magnet school. 

'J'his is a new approach in Boston to quality integrated education 
and in order to attract the white suburban stndentii^, programs and 
services ai^ available to them that arc not available in other schools 
in the systeni. 

The teacliers themselves have been working after school to develop 
tlu'se programs. I feel that in our process of integrating the schools 
of Boston, this subsysten\ certainly has been in the forefront. 
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1 •.v-u»]fIu'ai-UMl]y ci: i]n- itvn^ira :i]ul I'.-vl tli.-it tliv F(vlri;il 

<i<»v<-i-!WiH-iii v. ill !»■.' \v<»i'k;iiir ai:;uiir^r jiit!';Lri*:n \i it <i<K> utu loiuljy 
i\VA<\ \ \\\> ]>rn:rMiiU 

1 know \v<» ]i;ive a l:nv, tIjo Fjn(*r^vn*-v S{-]i<H»l Aid Art. .niJ 1 fcr- 
taiiily tli:it the. Pn»siu"nt :i^k f^>r fuiuliiiir fortlii- hiw )»«•- 

rnnse l>v doln^r we \vonI<l ]>e nMo to Ijave tliir ])roirrajn fuiulfsl U<»- 
raur^r it nuvts all of tlie mjuirciiu'iit^ of tlio law as statod u]i<l*-r tlu» 
lU'W I'liivriri'iK'v si-hool aid hill. 

I wclreiiK* tlx* laotlK^i's wlio liavo cnjuo :x loii«r distaui^o in oi-dcr to 
lia\ c> tlu'ir tt*stinioiiy \)\\X in tlic m-oixl Ju^i'c foi* all of tliv mondK^rs of 
this coiuuiittoo to \h\ a]»lo to itn iow tlio t*'rttiinony tiiid tlion tlwro will 
])onu i n vest i<r:it ion i'(^lativi»torhir^ pi'oldciu. 

W(* have liiaiiy people heiv froin OKO. IIFAV aii<l ]*i<^dits 
<rron})s and we cei-tainly \vtdcoino all of yon. To^n^tlu'i' I trnst tlint wo 
are croinqr to lh» alilc to do somethiu**' alxMit tlii.s ])i*oldi»ni in ordor tliat 
tlio Sfliool.c? of Boston will he aJde to linvo quality int(»£rrat(Nl cdnention. 

"We know that tlie Enier«reney .Sejiool Ai<l Art, when funded, will 
c-eilrtiiily he tlie jniywer foi* tli(» pn^hleisi.s that we fa'-e today. 

In the interim I trust that tlio title I funding will l>o o.\pande<l in 
order to uieet this sitiialiou. 

So. "Mr Chnii-man^ I appre<-iat<* ymxr \\c\ivj: hero and the otiier mem- 
he IV of the eonunittoe in order to hoar tliis to>;t imony whieli is xw- at- 
tein])t to brinir qualit}* eilncatiou to the adnvils, 

Chnirinan Pkukix.^?. Tliauk yoti very inurh, Mr>. Hick.-. 

r>efore we hoar our first witnoj^s, I Avould like to ask unanimous ^-on- 
sent tn insert in the lecord at this point n l ojvort on the Cooj^r^rative 
rmi)rovemeut Pi-o^rram pivj^ared ]>y the Center foi' Eihicational Ke- 
sources, Xatirmal Council on Edue.itin^tlie Disadv-antairc^^l. 

( T! le repoit referred to f ollo^rs : ) 

TUE C<X>rr.KATlVE iMPItOVEMENT l*KW;BA:vf— X OOMVftKUKXSlVj: OVKIt^lKW AS I'UO- 
I'OSED TO THK NATIONAL COUNCU. ON KpUCAT15G Till': 1)1SA0VAM At^KP 

PRF.rAliKU JIY JAMKS Ur.RRlCK llAlJ., BESOt'BCES C00KI»INAT0JS 

(Cojiyriglit, 11)72 Center for Educational Kesourt-os) 

National Council on Ej>ucA'nNG the Disadvantaged 

Dclyte W. Morris, Kvocutive Pirector 
James H(»rri(:k Hall, Ilesouroes CoonUiiator 
Howard A. Dawson, Cx)nsaltnnt 

board op i>U;i^CT(*fS 

Dr. ,Tr)lin E. Cod well, Chairman 
Kii]K»rinton<l(»iit of Area IV 
Houston InOopcndont School District 
Houston, Texas 77027 

Dr. TJoyd H. Klliott, Vice Chairman 
President. Georfro Washington Universitv 
AVashiugton, D.C. 20006 

Dr. James E. Check, Secretary-Treasurer 
Vrosident» Howard ITniversity 
^Vashinffton, D.C. 20001 



Mt»reljfTiiL mucky 40351 

I>r K**an4: !U J. Frastire, Director 

Tliv riiivt»rsity *if Tenm*sj?ee 



Dr. Walter \V;i.shingl<>ji, l'resiU<*iit 
Alcom A- and <_%»U«»-^i- 

\Viiist<>n-?^alem Ntate fuiversity 



l»r J. I>U»y(l Trump 

Naiiunal A.sj*<»cifliioU vt Secondary 

SriHX)! I'riiicinals 
Wiishington, V.C. 120030 



Ijr. Hanjld >I. WiWm 
A».s(K-iate r^ui»eriut<»udOBt for Instruvtioii 
Arlingtim County I'ubUc Sfh<>uls 
Arlington, Virginia :22:iOl 



Xntif>nal Council on Educating: the Dix:idvanta?:ecl 
lutemational Office Building:, ^uite KKXJ 
13iy F Street, N.W., Wasbinjfton, D.C 20004 
Tt*lepbone: :20--!/aiT-llK9 



FREKACK 

This «-«Uiij>reIiwisiVp overvU^vv of ihe Cooitenitivi* Iuil»rov<int'.iit l»ri»i;p^w is a 
v. t>i-l<iu«x draft ot' resource hiforniation for u-<e hy college sind university chief 
;Kdrmiu?^tr}iturs hi <lett'rniiniti!^ wlietlicr or n<»t they will uliiliflte \vith and ?iui >iK>n 
tli<e Nuti«»nal C'tuuvil on Kduciiting tlip OfcHjidvantujxi^l. This overvivw \v:is de- 
si^nifd t<» oNphiin ihe wliat. \vli:>. wiwii, wliwv. why, and li<»w of <-<M«jn'nitive 
H;irti<'iimtion in A nntional effort to imunnc e;Imatiou for the disadv;int«pe<l. 
TlU' tlisjidvaiitustd an* llie }m*1o\v avc^rage. the averaj^*, the alxue avemjre, iind 
tht* '^ft(Ml clcnientiirv, s4H^^>ndary, and t-ollese studrmis who iichieve le;uninj: 
hclow iJfU'iiliul h»veis ;and whos«» iMlucation is iiuideijUfJt^, i:*u\\H^tM\'e 
Inii»rovenieut l'r<>;riuni is es-cntially a to heli» »<-*U'5i<^^rK Aud their admin- 
isfnitirt' niul instmcConal snix>rvi:M»r?# to improve the quality of etl«c:ition. Tin* 
inji»n v< ;jh'Jit *if instruction i>: to be achi*M-e<! hy dt veh^ltin^c and imiilementin;: 
coUep* iiiid uiiivorsitv -directed p<>st;rryduatp ihscr^ice praeticnm training for 
:2tMMK» tt'acht^r rr:nn«*e*s who will ext«'nd individ^aliw'tl i^ist ruction to 500,000 dis- 
jMlvantnu^i'd pupils. The primary poals of the l>rognun aro rem<*dyin8 and pre- 
vent injr Ihe disparities and detioioncies in learning resourtvi' wliich cnhninate 
in disadVantni^cN and in inade<iuate (Hlucntion. The overview p!ig?2i^ts proo<Hlnrcn 
for funding the Tro^rram through tolcen snpiH»it hy the tHmjieratinj: t»dncarional 
institntioiiR and thrmijrh nmssivo support from puhlSc and private irrantinjr 
ap'ncics. Tlio ro<t of the pilot, opt»rati(ms, and re«cnrch phAHOiS of the Proprrani 
is estimated at ^!>3,000,000. More tlian ^150,000 has l>een exivnded thus far in 
]0:nnnnj[? and development 

The Xatioual Conndl on Educating the Disadvantaged if a nonprofit organissa- 
tion inwri^oratod in the Pifdrict of Columhia. A tNvo-thirds majority of the 
niomhers of the Xational Council aro chief admiristrators i i the colleges and 
universities atfiliated in the Cooi)erative Improvement pToaram, The worK of 
Ihc* Couneil r-arriet! on hy a IJoard of nine directore and hs h j^irtionai head- 
quarters office stalf. ^ M J. J, 

This overview was prepared hy James Herriek Hall. Resources Coordinator of 
tho Council and the National Committee on Planning and I>evel«r^w*nt. Tliis 
overview was duplicated and copyrighted hy the Center for Educational Ue- 
ponrces. This worKing draft of the overvi(»w was prepared for Jn4?ouse review 
1)y Delyte W, Morris, Executive Director of the Council and the National Com- 
mit tc»e on lUnnning and Development hy members of the Board of Directors, hy 
advisory personnel associated with the Program, and hy college atid university 
chief administrators w5io will explore affiliation with the Council and the Pro- 
gram. After review and ai>proval, a final draft of this overview will he dui>lieated 
and copyrighted hy the Center for Educational Resourct^s. 

Keproduotiou of this working draft is restricted. Copies of tho overview as 
needed for leadership training and for preparing funding projKisals will ho made 
available by the Center for Educational Uesouroes to the National Council for 
use in colleges and universities, in the Committees on Planning and Develop- 
ment, and in the Local Councils. 
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This infj»rmari<>n inimt m-vn'j<*vv was iiri'inm^l sis<.i^t k*»y U*;u1<t> in tIu' nhi- 
ration i^nwiamnit y hi uiiikjn;: <it^-isi<ms a!H»ijt hjivl<'itn-miiiff ::!5in:jTi 'ii vviTli tiif 

31aTiy ^vil^^** and tmiwrsity < Liiff ailuimisirutwrs ♦•xtvnd <*<»^ntiiiTi4»u*^ c^aumit' 
uif* I it rwi ui>i )f»rt t< » t b<» i m iir< »v**meii t u f ♦»tlTj< l ion . i m i ^-r* ♦ v i i ti: -i t i • ni i s n l st > a 
liisli iiriority <*<injnjiTaw^t of many k»*y leud^rs in pre* ui s^-b^Kil sy>T*'jiis. in 
I<je:il. slritjf-. atid national ♦*<liK*:itiou iif:*ii<-it^ a!id nr;raui:tai i<fn. iti statt-' nud 
Ktni<»ral K-^isUtivc. t»x*H-utivt». and judicial liram-bt's of t lit* ffovt*miiH»nt. iu founda- 
tions iiud <^»ri*^*''ati<ms tvliirli sni^N»rt disfTftionary t'<in<-:itiMnal |»UiUint!ir'»i»hy. 
:iiKl in ilu* cHtuimuni cations niiHlia. As a Ri'm-ml rul^. a^o]i<-U»s nvrati'= i!tdw»<'*iii»l- 
ently and st^j^aratfly in ^iUIl^K»rt^lK irnprovonwnt ofi'orts. 

K*bii*:Hiou mi;jljt lie si^nilicuntly inipniviil if solwt sej^nnonts of tlH» Hlnc-ation 
community t-ouUl Ih» niotivat^ni to <Min<'eptU:iliy.<* :i plan of f<»n<vrt<Ml action in \vln<-h 
caoli conl<l i)artiri3)at4* vfTii-iiwly. A f<M»rdinal<Hi effort is niv<hi! if ilu» <juality 
«»f (Klm-Tifion re<inir<xl m snstaininc a friH\ liioratc. an<l i»rmlu*-iivt* s»M*i<'i.v is in 
\Ht <ieveloiK»d and provided. Disadvania^nni pn^eoUofje pnpils and <-oIl<*st* iuu\ 
nniv**rsity students noinl l-parninjr and instrnction res<^nn-<*s uml 4-nvjro,j,-'ii'fji 
wiiirh an» ctMidm-ivc* to o^ktinuil achi('vt^i4»nt for all. Alt svliose cdn<-atioii t- In 
ndcfiuate art* disii<lvautnjc?«^l. Av-liiev<'nH''viit at ixMomifil lov<^ls Is a(btpixit<^ <^U:ra- 
tioii. If fuJMtional inslmetion is t<» 4^«.il»lt* all pupils ^ijid stu»l*nts to adncve 
tIuht <*'(iu<'{t|i't/uil iH>teniial. <.-c,Mrt>orativ(* ntforts for fuwtional inipro\ *'nii*nt must 
iA^ <»«pl/mHi in all >H*jnnent.- of the t»dnc;jtiou comniunity. 

'i'l^ Heh»ot yejaupnts trf the edizcation <'onim unity Tviii<-h con id tako concert f'd 
nc-tion for impri^'c^ment include the chief administrators and the f.-n-nlty nnMn- 
lH»rs in tho <'Olle^ce ami univf^rsity system, tho administrators and trnehers in the 
pitvivll^RO schoo'l system, and key lenders in the nonseliool oducative ast^neies 
uliich are respo^nsiWe for eflivMive education in otir ^ H'iety. Tliest* nonsch«M^l ciln- 
oatiire nseneies include locil. state, atid national i* ntiou orjjanizatious ; state 
and Ke<ierai le^rislative, executive, and judicial 5j;riii«-hes of the jrovernment : 
phiUintliropie foundations; corjwrate Uui?ines8e.« and industry: and tlw» com- 
munic:itiouR media* 

.\ll of rhcsc* a^»nci<»s dinn-tly and indinn-tly sluir<^ <*<iuuuou resiH»nsihiIities for 
l.jjiproving education to the level of the needs of the pupils, of the students, and 
of wKrIety as a whole. Each a»ency alw) has si)eci<ic an<l uni<pie r<'spousihiliti<*s 
r^dated to improving: education. A comprehensive analysis of the relationsliips of 
these unique responsibilities of the several agencies to educational inipmvenient 
mi^Ut stimulate interest in a plan of coo|)eralive. rather tliaii ln<l<*!*<*ii<'*'id and 
nepjirate. action. To that end an analysis has been made and is hrietly ^unnnari^<Hl 
as follows : 

1. The chief administrators and faculty members in the college and university 
system are resiwnsible to explore and validate systems improvements until invalid 
theories and practices are abandoned, ami until functional improvements are 
incorporated into onRoing, internally snpi>orted programs. 

2. The administrators and teachers in the precollege school system are resi>on- 
sihle for the operational excellence of the precollege educational system. 

The local education agencies are responsible to initiate and implement a 
constructive and effective role in relating undergraduate preservice an<l graduate 
inservico training of teachers and their suiiervisors to the functional realities of 
the community, the pupils, the classroom, and the school system. The lo<'al educa- 
tion agencies are also responsible to advance the local school system beyond con- 
ventional comptmsatory jjrojects into programs which both remedy and pi-event 
ina<lequate education. 

4. The state and national e<lncation agencies are responsible to refrain from 
dui>licuting the functions and services which are exclusively in the doniains of 
the local school systems, the colleges, and the universities; to generate and coordi- 
nate resources to encourage, imdergird, strengthen, and expand the programs of 
the local school systems, the colleges, and the universities; and to provide and 
administer useful support servitres at state and national levels. 

5. Tlie state and Federal legislative branches of the government are responsible 
to heal* an<l hee<l what representatives of the local school systems, the colleges, 
and the universities have to report and recommend about the n<»e<ls of the o<luca- 
tional syj<t.em, about sustaining local operational control of the school sy.««tem. 
about improving the quality of education, aJiout remedying the dispaJ'iUes in 
educational opportunity, about the needs of ti:e disadvantaged, about optimal 
e<lucatio!ial achievement for all pupils and students, an<l about the reciprocal 



n.l;lt^alslnJ>^. ..f .nlm-ation. s.n■W^r• tli** e<-n.ai,T nu.l ,.nr system -^-^;y;;^»;-\\*-;;;: 
FrnVrul law- oh p.Nf-nmuo.- in .-iliK-atinn. lo aiitlu.nT.- tlu- ^^*vlUyv rnnn- 

V r;;rr\V; ;?^n.UJ'. fn.;is for th^ si.H-rt of ..im^.iot^ to U.vy to 
provide tlK> fimas. ana to RKiTiir*.. c^xaruin**. ^*nd .n^rtify *^H.rat.oTua of 

*"?r inlfstat*^:md Ft^cnil ^xcM-utiv^ braii-ln-s of xh^ ;rov..ri.uH^i:t ;ir,' n -j^nisWrn. 
to ns. mm.^ncl If^gi^latio.i : to :.ssess tf-^sl-'it »t xvlatf^ to ti:.' Total lM>"ljJ- 

nt valid, tinu'lv. luul pniitioal r*'ports on ^iicatioiuil lU'tMs. rosoun-es. aiul 

-u.r-vitW-<' t.» ilcvt'lon ana ^iustain an efficient intem.inniunicaticui systoiu for 
•idiiiini^trativo, instrnctioual. and r.»senrc!i i»ersounel in *»duratioii: to involvo a 
ro id .-iK^truui of the e<l«eiition oonunuuity in o<1ucational planum;: and dc%<'l- 
oninc nt nlatiHl to i>olioy and i>rr-ram re*-onun^.ndatu.ns : and to v.^lHMlUe and 
ijiH.WMniMit tlio support of o^lncati-vn as autborizcil and funded. 

7 Thr stati' and Frdoial jndiciul bram-lu^ of tlie *^'ov.^rnnuMit aro rosi.onsd.l(» 
to i^.r-eviTP stnacif.-istU- and cx-t lnsiv^'ly in the judirial don^ain. lo j;|»i.!y t jo 
l-Mx- with n•^•lM•^t for tlu- innate sa.tjHiiy ami dignity of all mtMi. to jitroiTr^ t liie 
I'iu' %vith rnli;:l>tc-ue l Nvi.vdom and info;:rify. :ina to deal uitli thv tnnisiih.i:s .rom 
.KOfiiM-uItnral disiririty to six-lfK-nltnral (Miuality with ooinimssionale and hunnuie 
fairn<->>. firDUU-ss. :Mid justice. m * , , i 

V The phUanthroiMe orSJiiiiyjUi«:ns are rrsiKvnsii.le to df^.loy n'jd oKbnr.;* 
formlulicm oai>ita! and Inooiue into pro;n-ams whieJi are eoninatihl*. wuh i»ro- 
cninis in the public iuten-^t undt»r .MiH»'>rt from state and f^Mh^ral tax revennes: 
t(* Mi^t.-in nM-ipnM-a' dinlo^ue Mitli the edi^-arion etmimTUnty and th.- ruha.- on 
deplovini; HiilahUirophy into s^K inl. oo»nomie. and t^kn aiional prt>;:vani< v. hirli 
'in. in tho nnh]U' inten-t : to n^^^^nixe the jiM»i»unly into wln^li tax e\en.].tions 
for ianlantlin>i»hy have fallou: to ^UiW and fsive outwani fVideni-*- that tax 
i-xr-ai.li(»ns on jjiffs to snp;M>vt the pldUinthroj.ies; of nonpi-otit or;:ani7..Mrion< an' 
in I'he pnMi<' int*'rest : to ward off the danirer of <'^>unuin'AMn;r (liver^t- roh s aiul 
it< potential fo^ahu^e: :uid to n-exaanne tlie rationale for foundalio:! riK-ttuty. 

U Cori>«>ratc hnsin(^<s and industry* are re^^l o!isihle to r<HO-i,m. and aeKuowl^ 
iHl-e the imtwet of ednration niH»rn the <-<-ononn*, to make so-.ind inv<-st- 
ment^ in elneatjon. to tstend philantlirophy to cdueation. to eoneei»tuali3W» and 
a«;st in imnhMuentins the reciprocal t^^netits: of a more fnnetional er.iinnlnm 
ill the (^Imatioim! system us a whole, and to eMKind the (K iuiomy m :i manner 
and at a pace whieh are comiialible with the oi»tinial oi»erali<ai of llu- ed\:eation 

'^'^ 10 "I'he communications media is rosponsihle to different ij'jtx* hetwc^ n thi> nnHlin 
ura« ii<es (»f open and closed ;^ocieti<is, to ohsone the hasie rules f.»r niodui in 
fre^ and ojxn wioietie.s to rchite to the totJil .siKH-tmni of hnnian rH»t>onahty. to 
aee^'iM iieeountahilitv to a society in Which tiie media is a privilepnl and re^peetinl 
voi< e to riKopiize tic inseparahle bonds hy wliieli tlu* nitnlia and education have 
bH ome voiuutarilv, beneliehinv. and mutually iiuitentuied. to deploy the rcsourir.^ 
of the niodia for ninn's colhs-tivo and pro;:resKive i>ui-snit of exeellenee. and lo 
protei t nnd in eserve man's fra;ii:e equity in human survival. 

The share ut respousihility to American eduealiou aet-eptt.d by eneb of the 
above iuKlilntion^: and at:enrh-s is reth^'ted in their vesourres albu-ation to 
ochu'sition. Th*>ro is wide a;:reeinent thai: cnlueation eonhl fiehievi« functional 
improvement tlirouj^h a more effect I ve rani niituient and utilization of resonnvs. 

The improvement of o<luoation will reitnire niodenit(> redeployment of existinj; 
internal resources in each of the above named iustltntiona! icnnponenls of the 
odncation eonnnuuitv. There must also bo very su!i>taiit ial increases in CAJernnl 
siippleuuMilary resources for all segments <»f th(» edue.'itiftn ei.nimii:ii:y where 
improvement depeuileut upon modilicatious and chnniies in edurationul opei:i- 
t ions nnd practices. , . 

LNililienl prcKsnres to terminate or reduce the t:ix-exempt status ui pnvafo 
foundations are makini? sm'nilicant chamres in the rehiliouships h<Mwceu the 
foundations and the colleKOs and unlvertsities. I»olitical paiiy victories at national 
and state levels arc accompanied by reorjrnniy.atbms iti Federal and slnte 
funding agencies, , , , i. ^ 

Fuhlic and x>rivato granting agency snpivu't for education improvement pro- 
graras fluetimtes. ruuH la cych^s. and reacts to many variables. Pressures ana 
reorgani/.iitions tend to collapse «>r ph{iM« (»nt existinji proirraius nnd to usher in 



j»n»?Tu2r» lu^Mliti^^atioiis :aul m w snjiimrt sysioms. Iiivnlvcujc nt in iiiipr<iv(»iin iit 
^flfnrts t+^mis tt* i*xi»Tin«l an<i li:»iinsli when (^xt<'n3.tl fumis ar** i»h miful and tt-nds 
in :'im\ r.u< ami wunt- wiif*n esTt-m;jl fiends art' (tirt.*iilt'<i- 

'Ok' fhu'f a rilii in i si natfirs of tb*- <-<#jhff«j ari4i univ^-rsitivs <-aii pr<ii*nl#lT h;iv«» 
;:n'att'r iijAu'^wrp ui*«)U iiw-n-asiuff tUe availaiuiiJ.v furi^ls j.rj.J iii^.u stiifi 
♦^^i+nijjl fnn-dia;? 3»r«i<ii<^s Uxao ;<ny oU.w jU:r«i;4« of fiiuriitfirs. ^Im f 

.Mfiiuiiiistnitors :4iw3 f>tlw-r ^-durdviuuiil k^adt^rs iiffiii^jU' wi.lj imjw^ .vmn i;t 

ijr<>5n-;:iu-« if «>^Tima] ;iiid st.*i^i<* assist;u:i-e is i»ri»viav«l i»y Ixirh jmUiir and i.rnatV 

A?4 n ;rt*nt ral rule, tb(» (iii^f administrators <>f fiilly ^k'vt^l^n^-. ptmerful^ aifd 
n'n<»'w-:M*d luiiversi tit's a<*hivrv jnvat sucxvss in sw-uriiijr li*Ah n-fjular amf sui^- 
jilraii ntai-y sui»iK>rt lor tIkMf impnnvuu^iit ijn^»ffran«s and pFMjtvts. Tlie.v advi-^ 
legislative committees <»n fundiii;: autborizatious. They an» MiphisticattHi in the 
use of external funding: stratej;i*?s which insure and Vuhanct^ tH»iisideration hr 
tlie ;;raiitin^ a^eucies. They hare the resources and the exiiertise to l»e :inioii«r 
the first to know al»out availahle funds. Tliey effeitively iitilizt* maxinjum lead 
time in ocrinj^etiu^ for external funds. Tlje granting agoiuies freniuently invite 
them to iKHMjme program jiartioipants. Tliey are welcomed in consortia and their 
erM}|K>rative afftliaticm is «ou*rht. They can underwrite separate and Indepc^deiit 
institutional action. They cai>itali2c upf»ii tiic im|K>rtancG of their pirestige and 
liuam ial strength. 

Tlie developing and less rencmned institutions sre sorionsly liandicnpped in 
cmiiietinff for external funds if they take only indejiendent action in seckin;: 
supiK>rt. A c'M»perativ<- enten>ri.se which itKludes Ifoth fully dev<^loped txud d<^- 
vtOopin;; injstitutions migrht coordinate the resources which are requin'd in .-^o- 
euring: external funding and niigrht tend more <Miuitahly to minimize ci»mp -tition. 

A lainre iitiml»er of chief administrators— far more than a consortium ^'ouM 
nectunniodati' — will ihhsI to \v«jrk t*jjrt'tlier if all available n^Mvnives. all prL'ssiii;r 
niH^ds. and all |»otcfiii;il caivihilitics :ire to Ih» <*<M»nlinat<Hi. The sheer majr;iittwl*» 
of Hvail:i1.'i» exterual pixut is o\cr whelming:. Tin- eosts invr:iv*><l in prop iriTi:; 
and dlsM'iMinating: the niput of informatitni n^inir**^! in sivxiriiis: externnl fii:id< 
are pn*h!hilive. Oj)ti:;ial fiindins arnl pnijrnim iiai"?iei|«tjon nect^ssitate <i:r.]H-r:j- 
tioji in s'mrinjr tlu* lu-m tits and llie <-ost.« <»f e*ior<liuaiion st-rviei-s hy ]»rof;s- 
sionals ill tais higrhl.V ^jKM'ir.liiicd field. Chief adndnistrators rslioidd <»xpi<Mv fnlly 
the no lain: !l cosjIs and the phtMriniinal prjtential of IwH-fmiing; atliliaic*! with .1 fall 
M»r*. iee. < fM>iK*nitive iaii>rovcnH»nl pro;;ram. 

1'Iit» life sv'.m of externally funded pro;rr.**ms is usually limltc^il to a prescrihcfl 
mnnlM^r of yoars durinf; which the amount of eyternal assistance Is ;;nidnal!v 
ph'iseil out. To a groat extent, ix^haps predominrntly. the improvement pro- 
g:rams wliich are authorize and funded tend to regress to projwt Kt4ttus prior 
\o T)has«'fMit. 

During the life of a grant, the funding ageneJ(;^! advi.«:e the grantees to olT^c t 
external support reductions by increasing cost-sha,ving. Usually, however, project 
activities are discontinued wh^^n external support is terminated. Instead of sus- 
taining supplementary program activities with internal budget support for total 
(jiintinuing costs, the grantees freiiuently shift into previously untapped external 
stipport rtrt»as. hoping thereiu to replicate the whole funding process from projHisal 
writing to phn scout 

These conditions foster a succession of program involvements anvl project 
assign men ts so commonplace to many chief administrators thnt only routine np- 
proval is re^iuired to initiate the search for external supiiort for' new supple- 
mentary projects. Far more than a routine project is needed to improve educa- 
tion to the level of the neod.s of the dlsndvnntngod. Far more than the chief 
administrator's routine approvnl la needed in implementing a cooperative ofTort to 
improve tMlncatlon within the -context of a program rather than another in a suc- 
cession of projects. 

The Committee on Planning and Development has prepared this Information 
input overview to facilitate the recommendation that more than routine approval 
he given hy Affiliating chief administrators and other e<lucational leaders to ex-- 
ploring the Cooperative Improvement Program. There a^^ substantive reasons for 
recommending that the chief ndnilnistrators and other educational lenders go 
beyond tbe routine approval of exploring afiili.ntion with a cooperative in» prove* 
ivvui pjojjrrani. The Coium:<t(^» en IMniniing nnJ ncvelopn'-ent has workwl for 
sev(»r:il y'»«ns to d<»sign a pi-ogrnm ratlicr than a ])rojec{. AVhilc more th-in $ir.(), 
OfW) has liecn expended in phnming nnd <'i(»velopment I bus far. less thnn $.Si!.(KK) 
has beiMi recovered from external grants. Of the ^^rA)^)UO exiwuded. less than 



^1.1 hK> liiis !»tn»n ^'UT :is s;jl::ri<*s :.iu\ llivn* L-.wv Ik-^ti no tanjriMf fri !.::<> 

With this <«xli«asive f-t Jijt-nt in i»?;tnij;n:'. it s? (nil»l in- . I.vL-is tm.iT Th»- 
sul>stautiv*« M>as<tns f-*r fnU ^-^'^iimiTnmjt *;v tlK' <-hi» f adrninii^TraTors t<« u lull- 

KTrii a rt-**uiL»e. <y)ftnU'nsiitUrn. or ttirs^>ry <»^3tlint* of Th^^si' pensinis o<*ij!<i If^ S4> 
<t-u?]:j4ini»Uic-«- that ^ruutiii*^ •a|*iitn»Tal*' %v<mld I.** nH^'xive. <>ih*p iiiiiiitfl. nmtiii*- 
aj.'i»rnral will run its isjursi*. >t**p hy to th** of flu* a^lministnitivt- 

liiif. This f.MiId iiii:i?:t4- i»roj-<-t i>artirij»ati<«n Init rmt i^rogram itmuuirnK nt. 

lusiitutionril <t>u>niiTni*»nt is arli\^vv\\ i^utomatu•ally. instantant'^msly. <jr 
>;iM»fil.;iw*oTis1y. < 'oiiiniittiu'iii a<"*<»mi>aines ttMHt'i^tiializine: and as«;iiiuiu;; 
Mw.fAspiility. i'it\i*t'i*\xiiihz\z\t: :uh? assiiminsr ivsiK;iisibility are iuitiateii. riicniir- 
airt-il. and aourisJu-cl hy t»?;s<»iit!iiii inforaiati«m input. Knowing aiKiiit th»» I'rDixram 
( All \r'.\{\ tit muh T.<i:iUi\\UK. Kill! JMidcrstandiiJi; nill hav*' a j:reat deal t<» do \\l\u 
u:\\ti'Mnruihiix rnjj su^tainiij;; ^]*H-Jsifais to exiilorr aiBliation. 

A jTfirrain of i)iv nia^nilnrlc deMTi'K»d hehiw is not eonnnonplat c. A eolh';:^ or 
universiiy will initiate l>e<oi:iin;r inte;;ral \virt of this effort wlien nioJe than 
IMWimI jjnijeet {•onriiiiualir.aii'Oi pre^'aiLs. 

An enier^cinpr consensus on I'le inijierative iir;;<'fiey to stimulate' <-on(*ort<^I 
art ion to inijirove r'/iutvition lui;- «*nU*uinat4Ml in the ortranization of the National 
rrnTiK-M on ?Mueatin;j: the 1 >ij^:Mlvanta;re<i anti in lannehinfr the CoopenMivs- In:- 
proveniear iMvtj^raiii. Tiie National 4'onneil \va:i const ituttd t.» t'acililatr a 
natioi.ul s\>tini .>i* MM»))eJ'filiN c univfrs'ty pro;;ranJS t<t improve education for 
Uiv disadvanra^ced. The N«iti<fn:jl <%)unr-ii o|'**rates as a n^niprotit or;::i:iizatii 
(*»Mi;;;';I pKJiirauhs ait- ruhninistered hy a UoanI of iMnntors and an Kxeentive 
Staf;\ Tli^ n:di<*nal off.:*j« of the Council auil the Hoard is in AVashin;;ii.n. I>.C. 
Till' pilot tk-monstntion of the (Nm^terative Iniprov* nient Prof^rani is to run 1* >r 
live years in 20 states with CCt (^oHo^s? and universities particii>atinjr. Twenty 
thousand teacher traini«es. K)0,CKH) leacher-tutors, 100.<M)*» tea<lier-aides. anil 
oJMKiKK) tUsatUantaii^'il Ttupn< an- to l»e eiiw»ne<t in tiu- pih»i d*'a;o::^trati<»n. Titc 
estimate st <>f th<' rrejrrani is S^03.000,<K>0. Tiie ('<mn<'il is deseriU<! Ui full 
in the Constitution and Tty-Laws of the Ovuncil, a ct»py wliieh is ineludtMl in 
the a; jH iidix of this infonuation input d<¥*uu!ent. 

M«*tivatin;: tla^ <f ^n< eptulizrlion of a plan of concerted action has ImH'Ii the 
funiMion f»f the Cinnuiittee on riannina^and Development and the Kxecutive Staff 
of th^ <."'M;!M:ii T)<»ard. Stin^uhitin;:; interest in the Cooperative Iniprove!H<'nt l*ro- 
}?ram to the point explorin;^ particiintioii is being carrie<l ou hy staff' eon- 
fere: x-es with Key jierstMniel a Mil hy infornia(i<'n input riSoun^es which i»piv)<lf* 
a full overview of the I'rojrnnn. The Couunlttee on l^lannin^ and DevelopnuMil, thi^ 
<^oincil Hoard, and the Kxecutive Staff iK'lieve that the National Ctnincil can 
iuiph-nunt conerrlctl ad ion if i^ey lea<h»rs in n'S|H)nsi!)le <Mincati«>n'3l Mj;enci<»s 
ain; institntiouH atfiliated "tVith and particiiiate in the l*ro;jrram. I?cli<'vin;r this, 
the Staff has jronc far heyond the Jypl<'al a<hninstrative pn»speerns !n preparing 
this information input overview to assist educational leaders in n;al;ing decisions 
alMMit the Council and th<' ('(M)ix»rative Improvement Pro;rrani. 

The National Council will <-!^ncentra<e its eoordlnatinj; activities in work with 
the chief administrators and faculty nuMuhers in theoolletresand universlti(»s. with 
the iMhuinistralors, the lea<'her.v. :ind the disadvantn^'e<l pupils and studentK 
in ilic pr(»odlefre and junior collej^e schocd systems, with the l*r<?;rrani I'laindn;; 
and l>eveh)pnicnt personnel aufl the l^ocal Council leadership, and with tlit? 
jaiUlic and private funding a.t;enG'y leaderb;hip. If the Natiinial <%mHcil i^; f<ac- 
ct^ssfid ih helplnj; these conip<nientK of the e<lueation eounn unity to contrihuto to 
th(» Improvement of <»ducatIon, it is an1ici}>ati»d that other sepnents of the edu- 
cation eomniunlty will find Ways to keep [lace with wluit nmy heoome a national 
<'(i!nnntnient to [he inJi)rov<Mnent <ff (Mlncntion. 

Tlie National Council on Kducatinj; th<> T>isadrantag(Hl is oonnnitted to 
iniplenu'ut the Co<»perative Iniprovcnient rro^ram in the hojM» that the rn>^rrain 
will not re;rres's into f<mVentiomil, ad h(K». catesoficnl i)ro.1<»cts. If th? e<mi- 
mitinent of the Council is to survive, discernihlo tvend-s and repression ten(l(Micies 
from dynamic pro^jrams to ad hoc projects nnist Im^ reversed. The I*rojirrani needs 
to he c'onceptunlized Sn its full dimensions. 

There ate fvahstxintive reasons for the commitment of the Cotnicll to a respon- 
sible rfde in inaufnirntlng a dynamic impfovement program. The C<mncil seeks 
to S(»vvo as an integral, dispassionate, ohjective. and helpful member of the 
education community: not as an extraneou?^. biased, self-serving and destruc- 
tive part of a hypwritieally censorious movement. The decision of the Council 
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to iiiil»louU'iit' :i (h-iiniJHC ])ro;;nim niHior Wum ;iiu)11ut ;uI lioc ,;)roj(H'r is UjisimI 
Ilium :i systems jisscssmcnt ol' llic or.triuii/.nt iinuil jiiul ;ulininisrrji}i\*e i^liius ninl 
pmcrdui-'cs wliicli will ho, iTiiuirciI il' odiicnt fru- ilu' (lisiuivniita^nHl is to 
iniprovt'il. Tiiis nssrssiULMit; is f.-oncerned with (rent ml rntlicr tlinn i)(M-ii)lier;il 
issiu'ri. Tlio coiUjKUK'iils (»f tilis ji.sse^sjncnt, as it rolatcs to tlu* nliicjiticninl 
U'JuUTs to wlio this iiiforinntioii input, overview is Mddrosscd. upi^Mi' h(;!^)\v in 
tho fonu (.e :i diiilof^uo of (luostions and auswors on (-{'ntral is:UH!S. Tliis dialn^iuc 
j)ri>si'iitN :i c-onsciisiis ol' viewpoints submitted hy the Commit tct! on I'launinjj; and 
Dj'volopinonl. This dhih)gu(» is dividi'd into tln-ce sections as l"(»llows: 

1. Central issnes ()f roncorn to all coopor.itin.ir odneational leaders. 

.11. Tentral issues of (.toneerii fo cMlueational headers v.iio ;ire in i)roeoss 
ot' an-ivinjr at a (leeiwion to participate in tlie proirran.i. 

Ul. (Jcnt.rnl issues of eoneern lo edneational leaders who liave made tlie 
dofision to pnrt'ieii)ate in tlie jn-oj^ram. 
It is hoped thnt ehief administrators will j;ivj this infonnntion input: over- 
view the full consideration which iniprnvinu' oduealioii J'ov the dlsndva^UaL-ed 
deserves. TIu; inii)iH)Vr'JUi'nt. ol' education for tlu! disjidvaiila;ie(t should he fully 
explored by hitcher ed neat ion. UMus comprehensive overview o.i" the* Cooperative 
Inii)n>veiiieiit rrogrnni represent.^ a cooperative service of the ^National Council 
Koanl and Staff t.o tho eln<»f administrators to liolj) them coueepi uali;:e a united 
elVort hy all respoiisihle. a^^'cncios to overcome the disadvaiUaj^es of ina(kMpiate 
edncat ion. 

I. CUXTfJ AJ. I8.S UKS OF CO N UKK X TO AIJ. COOPKKATI N'fl KI) L'CAT; ON A 1. LKAHKUS 

1. 1^'?'// (loc^^ (ho Cowvuilcc on Phnmintf and DovcJoinnoit advocate an un- ■ 
prorciiiont jn'oontm rather fhan an iniprovvnicnt prnjrai? 

A COO] )(iru live effort to inii>rove education has been planned and is advooatod 
within the c()ntext of a prof? vain rather than a conventional project. Tiie terms 
proijrdui jiud ftrojnrJ are not used as intereliauf?eal)le words in this overview. In 
ord'imiry usajie. tlie terms have some similarities oi! meaning. For oxaniple, 
prOfp-ams may mean plans for future procodures and projects may comioto i)lMns, 
desiici'iS, and j>roposal. Itolli programs and projects deal with lu-oblenis nnd 
with pbius for their solution 

These tcnns :ilso have differenccfJ in meaning in conventional usnf^e. In 
education. proora>n may denote a ctu*riculiMii. a prosi^eetus. or a syllahns: 
project uiiiy deiiote a unit with in a tairriculum, a dai!y iessou ])lan within a 
unit, or n tosl: invtdvin;; a jdiase of school work to be carried out by a 
student. Anditiomd difieroiices in meauiuy are in coiiimon usajj^e. In some j,'radu- 
ate i)roi:rams, a doctoral tlissevtation mip:lit ho. considered as un inte.^'ral l>roj- 
eet related to the dOj^'reo prn;?rains. In other graduate situations, the dissertation 
may be de.scribe(l ns a projL;ram. 

The fi-.-ime of refereiice in which the Compiittec on IManninj^ uiul Dcvelojauent 
advocates improvinj^ oducatioii for the disadvautagod is difficult, if not imjios- 
sihle. to comi^rehend when the terms prop rani and projcet are restrict^nl to eoii- 
ventional definitions. Tli(3xe terms are used herein to articulate unique rather 
than (.'oiiventiomil eoucei)ts which are related to education and its improvement. 
The primary reasons for the existence of schools, colleges, and nuiversitJe,'-; are 
education for all and the oi)t.inial iuii)rovenient: of educuti(tn. 

All otlier reasons for existence ure secondary to those j)riniMry reasons. The. 
term prof/rani embraces efliieation for all and the optimnl imiirovenient ';f cfliica- 
tion. The term prof/rani implies that stnitepc ehaujues in education are involved 
in optima} improvement, that inadequate ediH:ationnl outcomes are rejected, and 
that oiifiuial iicliieveiuent at potential levels ix sonj^ht. The term implies that a 
eourf-c of action has been planiiod to enable the ediicutioiial system to make tlie 
transition from iuadccinate outi.'oiiu^s to optimal acliievenients. The term implies 
that one si.i;:]ilicaut inadequate outcome, of the educational system is the dis- 
advantaj^ed. The term program implies that a substantive plan' iias been f(M-imi- 
lated for t\ course of action on behalf of the flisadvantu{?ed. The term imp lies that 
the ilisadvantaged ac(pnre loss than adcqnnte education in typical precollejrc and 
collcjre exj)tM-ienees. The term implies that substantive procodures are re(!oin- 
meiided t() vcniody and i>revent inadequate education. The term refers to the 
central activities which have top priori t.v status in .schools, college?, and univer- 
sities. The term implies basic, continuing .support from regnlar budget funds and 
supjjlomontary support from external funds. 
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Th" torni nm* ci ns used in tliis (»vervi(»\v, refers to lM»ri])lionil Mrtivitirs \\h\rh 
hu'k t(.p i.rioritv status aii.I nru thixMidciit iii)ou t^}^hvv (..N'tornnl :im(1 siipi^U-nnMi- 
inrv or iMtcnijiriUul contiiipMicy support f«u- iiii]>h-iiU'ntfition. Proj('<'ts :in> si'ldniii 
siiii])r>rtu(l from r^wliir l>u(l^a't fuiuls. If s.-rurin^' cKteniul Curuls is an end ' 
It^i-ir r.iilM'r tluni si iiifaiis. projects :iro iMVnri'M over pn>jin\ins. draiits 1. 
pro-rams hit soinclimos (lissipatcd in in»'oiisi»qui'iit.ial ad hov. ])roJ(>cts. l»r<>.i(»rts 
ui'iv or U5:iv not iH' oritrntud to nei'ils but art' always orifuteO lo j;ranl s]M'<:Mica> 
turns and nMpiiivincuts in term of pnvscriln'd and proscriPod objottivt's and U:uii 
and n»soiirCL*s paranjolers. .. , , 

Tho National ( oiiiuiil's reason for luang is tlie (.'oopcrativo linin-ovcuRMit. 1 ro- 
•M-ani Thv Counui' was iiu'orporati'd to Uolp scliools. coHi^j^os, ami nuivi-rsit m's m 
rnu)n)viuj»' flu- (pialitv of I'dncation to tlu' lovH of tlu' ni'ods of all pninls and 
stiidun^s \vlio arc pn»si»ntly droppin.i; out of sclu> -1 or ^M-adnatint^ wiU; an :n- 
ado(]iiat(» cdnratirai. Tlio Conuoil Board and StatT avo sci'kinjj: sni>i>ort to luiplo- 
iniMit tiii^ Pn^frrani. Tliis Projirani lin.s ovolvcd tlirou;;li intcM-activo prot^osscs of 
uM-iiWtli and di»V('U)pnicnt into lan.ijibU^ i)ro(H»t\nvos Ci)V niUlijiUon and p:\vti< ipatl(ui 
i>v priH'olJci^o odncntional syst(MUS. by cooiK^ratinj? enlU>si>s and iinivorsitios. and 
bv pw])*if and private urantins; a.£;cn(nos. The rrof.M*am is at tlio ajiox of 
prioriiv ronnnitnirnts of the Ooninntt<?G on Piannini^ and Dovolopmcnt. tl^o 
Counoil Hoard, and tlic Kxeiiitivo Staff. AVlicn tiir National Couucil bolds its 
ori^auiicatioTial meotins in NoV(»nilKM-. 1!)72. tlie Cniiucil will (roniinit its rosouivos — 
prosput and fnturo— Imnian. niatcM-ial. and finandal—to luMp toaolu'rs and tluur 
sniK»rvisurs in tlioir clforts to provide adequate, functional edncation for uU. 
Tlie Program is inteirral to oupiini^ odnnition. Tlio Program is fMniooijtuali'/od as 
an effort to enable education to finietion in a more effective and prodnetivc man- 
n(M- than has hitherto betMi ncliii'ved. The TM-oi^rnm is to funotion within the 
system as a dvmunic force for t)ie ini]>rovcnient of on;;(iin£f e<lnealion. The Council 
will have atrhieved its ]>nrpftses and fulfilled its responsibilities when functional 
practices of elementary and secondary schools and of colleges and universities 
are improved to the level of tbi' needs of the learners audi their teachers and 
(iniToing internal budget-supported iirogninis ]>rovide adequate education for all. 

There is a coute\-t: in Mhich proj(»Gt:s are exploratory efforts to try oiif. new 
ideas. In this oontex't, .sncces.sfnl exploratory efforts transform projects into 
in1(5gral components of programs. Educational leaders are a.sked to explore the 
('oojierative Improvement Program to determine wlietlier or not it should be 
incorporated into ongoing dynauiie programs. AVithin this context, there is a 
in-oject aspect in initiating cooperative involvement in tho Program and there 
is n program asi^ect in imiJlGmentfition and operations. 

AfiMidicrs of the Committee on Planning and! Development have had ample 
oppt)rt unity to achieve an awarene.«s of the educationnl lenders' cnnventionrtl 
ori(»nl.'ition to both programs and projects. The chief administrator is pre- 
dominantly program-oriented. The intermediate administrator is predominantly 
project-oriented. While there are orientation overlaps throncrhont the fi.lminist ra- 
tine hierarchy, there seeius to be n predominance of one or the other orientations 
at jHvcn administrative levels in mo.st school:?, colleges, and universities. 

Wi» have weighed the impact of disadvautages, the ineffectiveness of projects 
in overcoming disadvantages, the necessity for exploring programs as possible 
means for remedies and prevention, and the complexities of b ringing about 
changes in the edncational system, without which education cannot be improved. 

We have sought to prevent the Cooperative Improvement Program from be- 
coming indentured to the project system. We have been unwilling for the Program 
to become a rash of tangential, luiilaterah ad boo projects. 

We have reached a decision to establish cooperative improvement efforts within 
a i)rogram system. Beaching this decision has lengthened the time requirements 
for pianning and has exhansttMl i)lann.iug resources. Even so, we have conocptn- 
a]i/e<l 'I i)n»gvam. d<»ve''^ped !i vcsonrdOe rationale for its existence, and d(»signed 
a coordinated strategy for its implementation. 

2. fa project fm)(lino ineffective in iwi)rovivff the eduvafionol Hy^iei)}? 

During the last fiftieen years, members of our Committee on Planning and De- 
v(»ln]iment have made a compreliensive study on implementing the improvement 
of education for the disadvantaged. 

This study has consisted of attending Congressional hearings: conferring with 
foundation executives; participating iti national, regional, and' local panels, 
seminars, and workshops ; conferring with public granting agency oflicers : can- 
vassing much of the extensive related literature; preparing bibliographies; 
observing at laboratory and demonstration centers across the nation; traeh.ng 
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in t]w ohissroom ; dircctiuj^ liohl studies, observatioii teams, ;iik1 interns ; atlvisiiii; 
c-ollc-xe iind iinivorsity eliiof administnitors and facultv inoiid)ers; counsHiiii; 
p-iuln.ite students ; direcring resenrch ; developing si)ocinlist and rii.IX prou'nuns • 
and writing proposals, progr^v^s reports-, ix)sition pnper5, oiK'rations nininiaN* 
nnd research snmniaries. 

Tims far, our studies tend to show that the external funding of dis<TH(' 
iinihiteral projects does not improve the educiitiou svstcni to the lovcl of thi' 
iiiK^ds of the disadvantaged. 

Project funding is ineffective when problems ..re ps.vcho-socio-cultiinilly com- 
plex, consist of multiple variables, and have remained nuresolvod thnMigh dpi-jidcs 
of fid hoc categorical studies. 

X Docs cursory project action have a capacity to impair rather than iumrorv 
cdyoatiotif ' 

Our continuing assessment of the contemporary educational svslem identities 
substantive strengths, weakne.«sef;, positives, negatives, advaniare^ und dis. 
adviint^iges. We fnid that categorical nd hoc fvuiding tends to favor jn-ojeets whirh 
ordmari y deal with reinforcing factors which are assumed to be indicntoi-*^ or 
s.vmi)toms of strengths, positives, andi advantages. 

AKsnniptions wliich disregard underlying causes of inadoquate a<-hieveni(Mil in 
edmation hy the disadvantaged lead to cursory diagnoses and svmptonmtic lrc it> 
inents. Assumption-based project action may prompt educatoVs to oomix.iisntc^ 
tor systems deficiencies by doing more of what seems to be effective 

^If this, course of action disregards the sidte-efCect weaknesses and disadvaiifi-es 
of til e system, the support of compensatory projects niav hv>pair rathi^r 
iniT)rovo the effectiveness of the system. This could componnd the disudvantagcN 
Which may result from malfunctions in the instructional and learning nrocesses 
of the system. * 

J. ;)o prnfjramj tGnd to reoress in projects? Is this a mnlfuiwtion of proqrnm 
implcmentationt Is there evidence of thi^ malfunction in typical teacher education 
pro grants J 

M:iny internally and externally supported programs have tended to deteriorate 
^^^^^y^'''^^^^^ though budgeting and granting agencies generally authorize 
aiidJ fiuid programs. Colleges and universities and local education agenr-i(.s hav<. 
frequently used program dollars for the support of programs which liive lu- 
gressed into projects. This is a malfunction in program implementation. 

ihe implications of this molfnnction can be visualized bv reviewini; the pat- 
terns of deterioration which are typical wlien teaclier-ediication prognims are 
frauKinuted and converted into teaclier-education projects in colleges and schools 
ot education. 

When teaclier-ediication programs regress to a conventional project level ad- 
visement becomes class scliediile approval predicated upon student convenionce- 
orieiited preferences rather than interdisciplinary course content needed in jiro- 



fessional programs; both fidl-strengtli and watered-down avenues to oertitica 




tion; usually, preservice student teaching provides only limited and terminal 
laboratory experience ; practiciim experience in graduate and i)ost^rnd\iate train- 
ing IS nebulous at best because it is prohibited or impeded bv stereotvped educa- 
tional practice; book-centered instruction and assignments are overstres«^ed • 
topic-orieiited corroborative reading and superficial and porfimctorv e\cur<?ion.s 
into the standard reference literature are substituted for problem-oriented re- 
search ; and program-improvement-oriented staff recruitmeiit and development 

•n acc; 
to mil 

~ *' ~ — ••■--^.M expeTujin^c . 

diminished awareness of tlie instructional problems of precollogc teachers tends 
to perpetuate nonfunctional, ncmrelevant curricula; aiid proliferated committee 
responsibilities, promotion and reward distractions, and enervnting teaching rou- 
tines reduce t)ie improvement of instruction to inconsequential priority levels of 
facility professional commitment. 

Our primary concerns relate to remedying and preventing these malfunctions 
which operate in all professional and academic fields, as well as in tcnciier 
edncution. 

5. How is the soft-dollar syndrome manifested in the transformation of pro- 
grams into projects? 
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A basic factor in the transformation of programs into projects is the KOft- 
(lollar synilronie which surfaces during supplementary, ail hue, external funding. 
In this syndrome, tenured faculty react unfavorably to involvement in grants- 
manshiii, to the tedium of reporting requirements, to the erosion of academic 
self-direetion, to peripheral activities resulting in isolation and status loss, to the 
unpredictability and insecurity of ad hoc support, to the reorganizatimial up- 
heavals inevitable in the e!)b and flo\v of politization, and to eventual and often 
premature project termination. 

If project dollars are soft, supplementary and nontennred faculty are a.st^igned 
the leadership roles which tenured faculty avoid. 

Faculry disagreements and tension.s over proprietary rights to overhead recov- 
ery fmuls wenken interest and morale. 

As the symptoms of this .syndrome surface, it becomes evident that improve- 
ment programs mu.st eventually rely upon internal budget support with .supple- 
mentary external assistance rather than upon .soft-dollar funding exclusively. 

Soft-dollar funding is neither an instantaneous nor an automatic process. It 
is more costly and less efficient than internal budget funding. It is wasteful to 
the ilogrce and extent that it requires procurement, maintenance, and renewal 
costs. It is self-defeating to the extent that it recpiires a bureaucratic brokerage 
system which materially shrinks tax dollars before they are returned in tlie 
form of grants. 

The eventual changeover from external soft-dollar funding to internal budget 
support will grow out of central administration decisions arrived at in the col- 
lege.^ and universities and out of action in Federal and state legislatures rather 
than under tlie aegis of state and Federal executive bureau's and agencies whose 
existence is dependent upon periietuating soft-dollar funding. 

If the education comnmnity a.s a whole could allocate regular internal re- 
sources to the effective improvement of education, the dependency upon soft- 
dollar funding coidd be relieved except in .situations related to unu.sual or ex- 
ploratory activities in which supplementary soft dollars may he needed for plan- 
ning, development, and research. 

Soft dollars are relatively abundant and flow through many granting chan- 
nels. All available soft dollars and all soft-dollar granting channels should be 
used to the maximum in moving optimally toward tliO full funding of improve- 
ment programs from regular internal sources. 

6. What are the iinplicdtions for colleges and universities of emerging prae- 
iicea in the diiicretionary support of educational programs hy foundations and 
in the accelerating shift from p-roject to discretionary program sv,vport hy Fed- 
eral agencies f 

Foundations are reacting to the pressure generated in existing and propo.sed 
changes in Federal tax legislation. If ceilings are set for capital assets, grants, 
from capital may increase. If capital is reduced at a prescribed annual rate with- 
out ceilings, grants from income may decline to replenish capital assets. To the 
extent that foundation income is taxed, grants from income will have to be re- 
duced. Controversy about foundations tends to modify criteria for acceptable 
programs. Foundation interest in programs tends to fluctuate with the changing 
times. Many foundations demonstrate functional interest in the improvement of 
education and have funds for programs which come within the parameters of 
their discretion. Far too few of the public colleges and universities utilize the 
available resources of foundations optimally. A knowledgeable and cooperative 
appeal to the foundations could be productive and helpful. 

The accelerating shift from project support to the discretionary program sup- 
port of education by Federal agencies will be materially lielpfid if it provides 
assistance to improve the educational system in local education agencies, col- 
leges, and universities rather tlian assistance to displace or hyjiass th-^ system. 
The system would be strengthened and improved by changes in teacher prepara- 
tion, certification, accreditation, inservice training, and evaluation. These changes- 
should be intrinsic to the program of self-study in Uie system. It is not witi)in 
the discretion of the Federal agencies to create a national bureaucracy of edu- 
cation to attempt neetled reform by initiating programs which may eventually 
displace the historic role and function of the local education agencies to provide 
(pmlity education for all, of the .states to sot the standards for licensing of 
teachers and administrator.s. and of the colleges and universities to provide pro- 
fessional theory and practice for the preparation, induction, and evaluation of 
educational personnel. It is within the discretionary province of the Federal 
education agencies to minimize the politization w'hich Will overshadow external 
funding to the detriment of iniprovenient programs unless politization is overtly 
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niininnml. A continuing antl critical ar^sossniont of curmit tronds in iiriviite 
luuj imi)Uo (llscrotionary sui)i)ort of iniprovLMiient luo^'nuiKs s!iouUl l.o j>ustiiin<.'(I. 

i. Arc ihe prohlems itivoivcd hi itnprochuf cducuiion for the (iiMtdvanttvwd ^*o- 
compj4ij\ vonetl unresolved, and clHwyvorkuted ihai a voourrntivc imnrove- 
vicnt progrdm is needed? 

Functional remedies nro needed for Ihe diinnij^c inii)«.sod ni)ou pupils from thr 
fu'st grudo tlirough soplionif)ro ooUtifjjL' lovol.s by disl)aritio.s and i!i04naiit ios in 
their odUL'iitJonal opportunities and rosonrce.s. Tliusc di.sparitios niiiv pruduro 
breadies and gnps in suh^jtantive leiJrning .•loliic-vtnnent. Discontinuities and 
liroivoii .SLMiuence.s in tlie development of Iiabits and skills, knowled^^es nnd inuler- 
standiUKs, and attitudes and valno .systems result from di.sp:irities nnd inequali- 
ties. Thero is also a need to identify and prevent the dovolopnient and perpotu- 
Mtion ot conditions and factors which contribute to inndequate education lor 
dropouts nnd also for many graduates from high .school nnd collet?c. 

There is almost universal agreement tbat the quality and functional efCeclivc- 
noss of education for the disadvantaged needs to be improved. Fur too manv 
pupils drop out: overtly. Mnny otliers. to an undeterndned degree, drf>i) ou^i 
Lovertly as interest in learning is diminished. It has been estimated that hero 
u> o;iopui)il x)er three hundred enrolled m our public schools who has the intellec- 
tual capacity of an Einstein but -will neyer be discovered and motivated to optimal 
h^aruuigaehievemcnt. 

The iniprovemoiit of education for the disadvantaged will require that knowl- 
erlge gaps and breaches he cIoscmI and that disparities in (Jpportundies aUfl vo- 
sources he equalized if pupils are to acliievc potential levels of edneatif)n. Less 
than potential achievement is inadequate. Inadequate education iiroliferates and 
perpetuates disadvantages. 

When education is improved, classroom pupils who incur knowledge gaps and 
suffer the effects of disparities in opportunities will be helped by teachers who 
understand the probleui.s of the disadvantaged. Teachers will be able to under- 
stand the problems of the clisadvantaged when they are trained in practicum- 
oriented curricula which affords opportunity to conceputualize and provide 
mdivuhmlized instruction. Understanding, practicum-oriented teachers will be 
able to graduate and/or take postgraduate work in colleges or universities in 
which interdisciplinary curricula for teachers is focused upon improving the 
quality of education to the level of the pupils' needs, interests, and potential 
abilities. The central administration of the colleges and universities will become 
involved in and committed to improving the quality of education and will make 
available, deploy, and optimally utilize internal and external resources. If internal 
and ONternal rosonrcos are inadequate, the chief administrator will effeetivelv 
inform public and private funding agencies of their resp(msihilities to support and * 
sustain educational programs at the levels of the needs of the disadvantaged. 

These problems are extremely complex and are affected hv a multitude of 
variables. If these problems had been resolved, the educational" svstem would bo 
providing adequate education for all. The adhesion of the educational svstem 
to the status quo will be modified only by strategies for change hitherto uni'denti- 
fied and unexplored. We canhot guarantee that a program will effectively improve 
education. A program might become effective where a succession of projects 
%vould ordinarily become temporary, piecemeal ends in theuiselv(\s. Kdueatiou for 
the disadvantaged has not been improved to the levels of need by a broadlv 
funded era of categorical projects. 

8. ShovJd nnd does the niAsdiciion of the schools, the colleges, and the unlversi- 
ficfi (wd their chief adminUtratorfi inchtdc slmiifwimt and imUfue rcfipmisihilitic't 
for the dynamic force, the level of e.rcellcvee, aJid the depree of effect ivenvsa of 
operational, ongoing edveational prograim? 

Tn theory, these responsibilities should be exclusively integral to the juris- 
diction of educational institutions and their chief administrators whose highest 
priority functions are instructional services at the oimratioual level. In practice, 
public and private funding agencies append these responsibilities to their owm 
jurisdictions even though instructional services at the oiieratinnal level should not 
be authorized to function within their purview\ If the chief administrators 
agree that operational instructional services should he externallv suTJported to 
continue to function under the jurisdiction of the schools, the colleges, and the 
universities, the chief administrators are probably the onlv educational leaders 
who can cooperate productively in bringing effective practice up to the level of 
sound theory. 



.\;L;rconiG!it Jimon^; cliU'f adniiiUKtvatorK to cooiiLTato in eonwiiiiir thoso 
jnrisilUrtioniil ana operutionnl inalfmictions may be XuinJlUned by raising and 
iliseussiiig the* following subordinate questions : 

(1) C:in leadership oUier than that exerted by the chief adniiniytralori; of 
education at the uDerational level effectively nullify the rejj;ressic»n tendeiu'ie.s of 
pro^;ranis to become ad hoc lu'ojects and effectively initiate and sustain dynauiie, 
onj^oinj; programs? 

AH leaders are privileged within their jurisdictions to j;eneratc purpose, 
challenge, productivity, and satisfaction anionj? their co-wiu-ker.s. The spherer^ 
of inllnenee of nil leaders iuclndes giviuj? direction to formulating effective plans, 
to reernitinjL;. selecting, and developing couipeteiit persoiniel, to lu-ovidtui^ es- 
s^ontial eiiviroumental and operational resources, to installing coniideuee. en- 
thnsiasm, ami expectancy, to offering essential guidance and counsel, to siistainhig 
pnuhictive oveisiuht over act ivil ies. to i-licilin;: arccpiaiu-o of cxeinplao 
iM.niagenient, and to insuring an equitable system anil scale of tangible and in- 
tJiuyihle v(j\vards. 

(*)]dv those leaders who are directly and operationally rcspoxisiblc to prevent 
highest priority educational urograms from becoming i)eripheral ad hoe projects 
can take effective preventive action. I.iUewise, only those lenders who are inter- 
ar-lively intergrated into dynamic ongoing educational programs at the opera- 
tional level can take efleetive a(-tion in initiating and siistaimng the improvenu'iu 
of instructional services. 

The term dynamic implies that liighest priority operational programs seem to 
develop regenerative gradients which sustain and amplify monientunj. These 
gradients .seem al.so to give uniform direction and continuity to effective program 
implementation and to optimal resources coordination. 

iCducatiomil leaders ut the operational level have a system of fanrtional 
priorities which eonu'S mnler their jnri.sdietion. There is :i consensus that initiat- 
ing ami sustaining ilymMuie edueatifmnl programs at the operationnl level as tlu* 
exclusive, primary re.sponsibility of the .schools, the colleges, the universities, 
and Dicir chief administrators is in the laibiic imerest. The sign iti en nee and 
uniqueness of this responsibility will receive further emphasis in the remaining 
suhquestionsaud discu.ssions. 

(2) Wliy do the chief ndminlstvators of instructional .'Services at the operatU)n:a 
level play signiticant and unique roles in initiating and sustaining the dyuamic 
force, the level of excellence, and the di'grce of effectiveness ongoing educa- 
tioTial programs V 

The consenus is widely accepted that it is within the jnrisdiction of educational 
leaders at the oiieratioual level — tiie chief administrators of the schools, tlie 
colleges, and the nuivcrsities — to iuitiate and sustain dynamic, ongoing educa- 
tion;il program.^. There is aiso a widely foHoweil practice among pnhUc and 
private funding agencies wliich arc not i*esii(nisihle for r<lncati(m at the oi)era- 
tioual level to assume jurisdiction over initiating and sustaining innovative 
instructional services. Attention should he given to a stnily of the success and 
failure record of these excursions into educational operations by public and 
private agencies. If instructional services at the operational level should uot 
be inclndod in the resimnsihilities of the puhlie and priv^ite funding agencies, 
these exeursions are not in the public interest. 

If Federal ami state branches of the government or the private granting 
agencies were to assume primary responsibility for the whole of planning, 
developing, and implementing instructional services at ihe operational level 
in Ttdditiou to jn-oviding liuancial assi.stiuice, a centralization of exteriial authcrrity 
over local education operations would be established. This would be unacceptable 
and improjJer iti our system of ha rnnmi /a ug authority and responsibility in the 
governance of education at the l(H-al level. Since priN-ato foundatio!»s are exempted 
from taxes to allow them to provide financial assistanc<^ through grants which 
are in the publie interest, it is equally iii^roper, and it should be equally un- 
aceoptable, for the private funding sector to assume jurisdictions and responsi- 
bilities which disestablish l(K-al. public authority over and rej>-lKmsibility for 
education at tlie operational level. 

Operational authority over local edueation in the .sclh^ols, the colleges, and the 
inn versi ties should uot he vested in Federal and state hrauches of the govern- 
ment or in the in-ivate foundations. This statement is not baaed solely upon well- 
documented, substantiated, and conventional arguments against connningling ex- 
ternal support with external eoutrol. There are other cogent reasons for external 
funding assistance without extemal control which need to he reviewed brietly. 
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Operational rrograms in education at the local level are not the anthoriziMl 
"reasons for being" of tlie Federal and state bninclies of tlio government or tlio 
jn'ivate foundations. Public and ])rivate granting agencies luivc antliorized rea- 
sons for existence other than primary resiK)UsiI>ilit.v to conduct educntional pro- 
grams at the operational level. TUe public and private funding a/!;encies shouUl 
confine tlieir o]ierational functions to their own sigiiilicant and unique arens of 
re.spoiKsibility. The functional bases for the existence of local school sy,stenis, 
colleges, and nniver.sities .should not he i)re'emptcd by centralising responsibility 
for ojKTations in external agencies whose attempts to jjrovide instructional serv- 
ices at the o])er;itional level have developed a predictable jintteru of malfunotious. 

JnitijUing and sustaining dynnmic educational prognims at the operjitiomil 
level is tlic primary res]>ons5l)lHty of oidy one institutionnl groui) — tlie schools, 
the colleiuv.'. and the nniversities — and of only <uie leadership gronj) — the chief 
adiniaistrators of the .schools, tiie colleges, and the nnivcrsitie.s. Initiating and 
sustjuniiig the dynamic force, the level of exeollence, and the degree of effective- 
ness oi: i list rue! ional servic-es in cducatioti is the significant and unique role of t)ie 
leaders in education nt the eiieraticnuU level. 

(3) Are there 1yi)ieal aad i)redict^ible response i)atterns when oni)ortanitie.s to 
lieeonie involved in eiiucsitional iniprovenient are considered by the i)ul)lic and 
private funding seetors. tbe schools, the colleges, the universities, and their chief 
ndministratoi's uimhi the basis of a limited a\\*urene^-s of the signiticance and 
uniqueness of their jurisdii tions of responsibility to eihKratinnV 

There are at least five areas of need whch stinndate and motivate response on 
the part of all who are concerned about improving education. These areas are as 
follows : 

O ) The quality of education needs to l>e improved. 

(2) Tiie schools, the colleges, and the universities need instructional services 
v;hicli can remedy and prevent the disadvantages which are imposed by inade- 
quate education upon pupils, students, and society. 

{^) There is a need for financinl support and assistance to education M'liieh 
ran .sustain iaijiroved instructional .services at the local level. 

(4) There is a need for procedural plans in which iinancial support and a.ssist- 
anco to education enn be sequentially programmed to generate optimal effective- 
ness in instructional services. 

(5) There is a need for organisational structure to insure that financial sup- 
port and assistiince to education will operate in the public interest and will keep 
authonty and responsibility in reciprocal balance within acceptable and au- 
thorized parameters. 

Very few, if any, of those who are genuinely concerned .ibout improving educa- 
tion have unlimited awareness of their jurisdiction of rasponsibility. Many who 
are u>otivnted to action respond with deep interest and full connnitment even 
though areas of jurisdiction nnd procedural strategies may or may not be con- 
sidered. .\ uoucntegorixed running aceount of typicai resiionses may indicate pat- 
terns of action which are predictable. An assessment of typical responses may 
indicate .<=^ome of the critical relationships of jnnsdictions of responsibility and 
l)rocedural strategies for inii)roving education. 

Leaders in the private funding agencies are Uiotivated to act on behalf of ini- 
l)roviag education when they formulate their eharter.s. when they establish opera- 
tional and implementation procedures, when they explore areas of need, when 
they review j)roposa^s and applicjitious for assistance, when tlie.v laake grants, 
when they review progre.«s reports, when tliey jirejiare annual reports, and when 
t:hey evaluate the effectivene.s.s of prior programs in mapping out future activities, 

Meaihers of the legislative branches of the government are motivated to act on 
behalf of improving education when testimony is given before their counnittecs 
i!i .»^upport of uuthorizing fnnds. when their coniniittees weigh projiosed hills in 
closed .sessions, when upper and lower legi.^^lative branches resolve differences. 
wi\en ap])ropriations are considered nnd a])]n*oved. and when ways and means in 
raising revenues are recoaciled with appropriations of funds. Members of the 
executive l>ranohes of tlu^ government are motivated to act on behalf of improv- 
ing education wh(^u legislative ialls ijre signed into law. when executive depart- 
nuMns structure iuiplementation ])lans, and when regiminl and state executive 
agen<-ies and orgnni?.ations plan intermediate inu»lcmentatiou and funding .serv- 
ices, Leaders in the scliools. the colleges, tlio univcf.sities. and their governing 
boards: are motivated to aet on behalf of im|u-oving edueafion when syslemaiic 
assessments are made, wlioa local ediieation agencies ex])lore ]>ariicip.Ttiou in 
fuiulia^r programs, when college and university chief administrators* con-ider 



;»i>li<-y rcc(>nuni'inl.iti(jn.s. whvn oduratioiial jiovc'riiiii^ Ijoards approve [lolio* voc- 
MiPMiJ nduiiDUs. Mini \\\ivn liij:lU'r tMlncntioii l'.u»uU.v Mid lociil iMliiration jint'iic.v 
::'JiHiiiNtiMt(>rs pn-parc ami iiuplcmoiit proi)usals. 

i)yii:.nn<« inu\ iwiMJvativo Torci' <l<>os not nMuain intact as :i projArain luovos <>r 
i-^ tiaasniiUiMi fn)ni tlKr juitlmrizin^ and appropriat in.i; t;r;uU<)r tlir<in.:;]i Hnnt-s 
di;-"biirs('ni'.MU; clianruds in tln» projiTam inipliMiunitini; ^'rinloo. iToiiTaUis lend ii> 
i'.r.'.inio ad lute l)l•nJi^•^s sis lin»y nmvo Trnni ori^iinal cnrji'i'jit ualizal ion lo tiu' dr.MW* 
lUii; l>o:ird an<i dji \o task cnniplt'tion. Whih' pn)?;rani invoJvmnoat. may slinndate 
lhli'r;,ru»in at i»;ic'h point iji Hii' prt)f('ss i rnni innovali\"f part.ii'ipatiuji i(» llnal 
rriuii'tin.^. \hv UynaiuifS (d' a pro.uraTU serni lo diniinisfi l)y hall' at I'arli luunt or 
stop in operatioiial iniplemoutation wliore jnrisdiijtion.s nl' ri'Sp(tnsibility rlianj^o 
or sini't Troiii one a?^oiu\v to anntlior. 

TiiL? UMnli»nL-y of dynaniiv.* ]in)f?ranis to nvirresM into ad Iuk? in-oJwtH is also in 
cvidiMicc at. all points in tlio Innding pnx'oss where programs have only perii)iii'ral 
statn:; in ovi.'Pall operations. Jnii)i'ovoauMd. pro;!;-ams wliicli have only peripheral 
stains in colle?ii;e.s and nniversitiorf and in hie^il iMloc-ation systems eventually 
diminish into projects. 

Project-oriented public nnd private j;rnntUig aj?encies injplenient fnndinjii an- 
lliori/.ntions by iiiviliu;,' operational n;,'encies to ^:ubnlit proposals for assistance. 
When proposnbs are aP'pr<JVed and jnvjjeet funds nvv retreived. they are freipiently 
deployed into support in;:; supidementary act ivities whicli eontribute very little 
to hij^liest pri<jrity operational goals. Ordinarily, hifxhest priority operatonal jj;oals 
hick inncjvative api)0:il to projeet-orientod granting ageneies. 

I'roject-orionled ^cranting ageneien become frustrated and diseonrajxed whiMi 
(hey realize that; tl»cir ju'ojeet grants are consistently nnproduetive of mean- 
ingfnl and .siguificiiht nrsuHs. It is at this ]»oint that the ;,a-autin£r agencies are 
motivated eitlier ti> engage in instructional services at the operational level or 
\o fund proprietJ\ry orgniiisiations which a jo not responsible to th(» v<2»ting pub- 
lic to ejiable theui to undertake instructional services. It would tu; within the 
jurisdiction of their responsibilities if tiiey would extend support for highest 
priority operational i)rograins to the institutions whieli are responsible to the 
N otiiit): pnhlie for education at the operational level — the schools, the colleges, and 
universities. 

Program-orienteil seiiools^ colleges, and universities write proposals in all avail- 
able funding areas 0Ncei>t those which are aceom])anied by the dangers of con- 
troversy. These proposals are sent up through chaiuiels to tlie granting agency. 
There is a fairly reliable nde on percentages of acceptiinees i^o it belujoves the 
grantee to .send up as many proposals as can be written. The approved proimsals 
bring the grants all tJie way back through channels. Such dynamic as a in*op<»sed 
l)rograui may have had at the beginning is signilicantly diluted at every point 
where jurisdieticai over program responsibility changes. 

^i'hese conditions east educational improvement progra^is into limbo and en- 
courage poIitici35ed eOTilroversy over external funding policies and lu^actices. 
These conditions suggest the need for an increase in a\vareni.\ss of the signiticanci' 
and uniqueness af the jurisdiction of resjjousibility for educalional operation 
which resides in the schools, the colleges, the universities and their ndnunistra- 
tors and the neoil for the udmiuistnitors to Jissert and efCeetivcly implement this 
jurisdiction on behalf of the institutions they serve, lliis suggested procedure 
will be me^niingless- unless the chief administrators follow thi"ongh in providing 
objective ovei*sight to the implementation of the programs over which they have 
jurisdiction and res^Kuisibility. 

(4) Is the improvement of education facilitated at potential and optiuml levels 
wlien resiK)nses to olviHjrtnnities to become involved in educational improvement 
are made by the public and private funding sectors, the schools, the colleges, the 
universities, ajid their chief admiuistrat(u*s upon the basis of a dynamic con- 
ceptual i /.at ii>n of and connnitnient to their jurisdictions of responsibility to 
education ? 

If programs are e:irrie<i on witliiu jurisdictions of responsibility which are in 
the pubhc interest iMid Imve high priority eomnutment by chief administrators at 
the op'L^rational level, dynamic direction and continuity will survive until objec- 
tives are ^chic^ed. If programs? can be conceptualized, supi>orted, and imj de- 
mented at opera ticmal levels tn which the schools, the colleges, the universities, 
and their chief administrators can directly and actively participate, the regres- 
sion processes by wHich i>eriphenil commitment to education and/or extra juris- 
dictional excursions into instructiouikl rvices downgrade progams into ad hoc 
projects can be nullified. Only in oiievaaonal jurisdictions where responsibility, 



wiiUont. diliit Inn upon nmhili/.in^ luul ilciiloyinir resources into i»n>Mranis^ wlueli 
:ire inie^ral lo iini)rovin.i7 iMliiejiiion. 

rp'Vniliri^' eoiMUfioiis in seejofs ^{h*}\i io iiu}' ..'o (hat <'<n^iier:itivo rui) 
l!iunvativ(^ { Mroiintor witli the hasle is.-^iM^s Jms !►(»( i • M^ieaiill.v nn!ler.>( n s<re<l 
in eurreiii, e.Tnrts lo in-ovidt' edncJitiuu. A brief i-ecaihAv.'.afien of luwailiuK v(>n<li> 
1 bnis in(;i< ales llie ^'()lio\viM^' : 

il) IMihlie assistance for iiistrnc'tioiial servieos <r()n{imu'S to opt^nite predoini- 
iiaiitly en a eate^nrieal jn'o.jeet basis in wJiieli riwiowjicd institntioiis. ,'is front- 
rntniers and invin<'ibl(^ eoniiM'titoiN in tiie scramldo for external fnn<ls, iirovido 
sniii>leiJientar.v and conipefisatoi y assistunce in iMM'lictuatinK iiistrnetionai .services 
wliicb are basiesilly orieidjMt lo shnh^nts in a,ije, in- <'!nss. or ability j^ronps wliiie 
emphasis npcni hnii vidnali/.ed iiisli'ticf ion is (tnlinarily iiieonscipientiul. Sonio 
siirniiieant snpport is jin^vided for i)ro;:ranis lU the ojH»ral:i(nial level but (-senr- 
sii>ns into opiwational instrnel ional sorviees seem to he imn-en.sini^. 

(I!) I*rivaf<' assistance for ins; rnel ional services <-()ntinues t») oiH^'ate with ibo 
?;rant(n\ rather than tln^ ^M-ante<% indirc'i tly ictainin^r .inrisdii tion and antluniiy 
<n'(^r instrnctional services at. Ilie (»|>iM*ati(nial lev(d. Kdnciition at the (>ptM'ati'.nial 
level is responsible for the statns of ednc!itir)n and nnist. have aiitlnniiy com- 
niensnrnie to resiH>nsibi1ity if ediieation is to be inipioved. 

(')) Typical patterns of iirespiit <lay ed neat ion at the ap(?rational leV(M need to 
b(» improved if the needs of the disadvantn^'ed are tn be nu't. In the main, edhca- 
tiop t(Khiy still relies alnnist wholly npon tho printed i«i.i:e. Currienbnn (leveb)i>- 
nient <M>nsists ahnost entirely of toxtltook selection. Teachers are .scddoni more 
than masters of ecremoTiy over the readiiiir aii-d vechinp; of what: is ininted in 
books. Optimal perceptual development is seldom achieved in individual and 
Kronp habits, skills. Uno\vled/;os. innlei'standinjrs, attitudes, and valtie systenis 
e.^.sential to inclividnal and j^roiip snrvivah Conventional wisdmn is usually 
achieved. CniVentional wisdom consists predominantly of pnhlie donmin jreuerali- 
ties, assumptions, gniesses. biases, suppositions, and erroi-s. Individual rstudehts or 
RTonjis only rarely enlarce their anperoeptivc mass if beliavior modifientitni is an 
evidence of learninjj:. 

Obsolete cnrri<rnla is si ill discarded witb self-j=ervin^: relnetnnee. KoJsi stance to 
elmnije coatinnes to bo widespread. The eitadei of tlu^ statns quo still seem^s to bo 
imprejrnable. 

It nmst be agreed that only ravfly has adcQnate education been av^iilable for 
c^itiier the under avera?Te or the Rift^^d, Conventional educational activities are 
concentrated upon enormously comiUex and increai^in^cly costly instructional 
.services for aveni^ce .students wlio&e potential achievement is neither i>rovided 
for nor expected. Tlio prevail in?? conditions con hi bring about a totally Imxiclesri 
and pessimistic outlook on wli ether oi* not traditional conce])ts of education can 
be changed. 

Wit] unit iutef:iet}ve and eoo))erative encounter, it will be difiicuU, if nr^t ini- 
possible, to improve (ulucation to the level of the needs of the disadvanta??C(l. 
Intenictive and cooperative encounter e.an generate a pro?Trps.sivc amplifieution of 
the dynamic action and developmental continuity which instnictional .'service 
niur^t have to achieve and sustain improvcnient. Internal involvement in oi>era- 
tious can be sustained. Internal resources can he redeployed and supplementary 
ox'tornal resources can he seeurccl and ntiliKcd. Dynamic programs can be pre- 
vented from regressing into ad hoc pvoje<;t involvement. Program eonceptuali/a- 
tiou and commitment ca?! bt'conie d,vnami<i realities and forces when chief 
Hdmiuistrators of Im^aK cooi>eratinj^ edOf^ri linpal institutions take affinnjitive and 
united action on exploring operational program affiliation. If chief administratoi^s 
agree that edncavlon should be improved, they are the only leaders who eau 
implement improvonient, 

1). What nwfiiuitioiial ffsrcc^ ami proccsiiefi ^4 h\frMr}i stiwitlate chief admiitisi- 
frainifi to iwdcrsitcvd tha nature and comci/Hi'uccfi of cducafioiiaj arhicvrwcnt 
hvloio potential level a. to .^iirrci/ and evaJunfa oa^ixtinrj provifiions and rvmurecs 
for iwvrorwrj education to the level of the nwU of the difiadrantuf/cd. to rim- 
erptualizc htnovatiirc .strate.fjie-9 for rcmedyino and preveiithifi the dixadvantaijes 
of inadequate education, and. to implement and coordinate cooperative and pro- 
dvotirc involvement and part ieipai ion in functional and cffi^etive instructional 
serviec^'i? 

{^ipecific motivational forces and processes of inquiry have stimulated the 
planning and development staff in their evolving conceptualization of the Conjv 
ewtive Improvement Program. These processes have consisted of reflectivo in- 



iinirv Uiiit ilif pi-Mblcius \ti' the (]is;nlvju)tji^o<l niu\ \i\am\ iil;imiirijr \\\n\ (Icvclopiuj; 
Nti*iiU»^;i<'s to solve tln'Ho i>n)I>h»jus. Tlu» processes oT rellc^-tivo iiuiiiir.v coiu iMMiiiitr 
till- <lis;n]v;uit;ijr<Ml iiintivalc iiiid stiniMl:ite Jill iiiMl('r.sl;in(lin;r of tlio Uiuiir.* jiiul 
I'oiisiMincincs of cdur.'itioM.'il juliiov(»inoiit below potential levels Immjmisi* soliilions 
to iiinny of tl'.e pioMtMiis of inihUMiiuite «Mlue:ition luive boon eltisiv(», Iteeaiise 
MiiMviiiK ( hoires ;mioii;L!: li.vpotlietieal solutions reipiiie <UM isions, niul bet luwe 
inim.ny j^s-oblenis are eoinponndtMl by intiltiple aiKl varied siibs.vsienis whirb pro- 
(lure a ehaiu reaetioJi of rlnaoesaiul (leelsioiiH witbjii ea<-li problem anvi. 

Ivieli ebi<'f administrator needs dire( t ratlior tban virarions experienei* Mith 
rt»(b'eriv(* iM(pnr.v into tlie- impact of iundo'pnitL' odneation niK)n pnplls and 
student <. -V tbeoretieal explaiiuti >n of tlio proeosses of motivation \vliieli stinndap* 
relle« tive problem solving: niij^ht be of lt»s.s valuo to eiru»f ndmiidstrators tlinu 
e\iM)snre lo tlie speeilio ipieslions wbieb Inive inUueueed tin* planning aii<l 
devel«^l>ni(»nt staff during tlieir eoucoptualizution of tlic ('oi)perat ive Jnipro\ (Mnont 
I'miiMm. A tlion.ii'btfnl eonsideration of tliese quest itms as they evolve may pro> 
vi(b* motivation similar to tluat wliieli the plamnn,^ and deveb)p^»i'*»it stall' has 
experienced. 

('oMe{.pi,ij{iIi/.in;^ tbe iuiprovi'inout of education should follow the orderly proc- 
esses of retlectivc problem solviujr. The prinniry components of this process as 
follo\v<'d in craicept ualizin;? the Cooperative lini)roveun'nt I'ro^riim are indicated 
below. 'i'Ue snbsystom (] nest ions of each component, are pre.soiited in the .sc(ineMtial 
ortler iu which relloctive inguii.v evolved. All of tho qn(»stious arc related directly 
(•r ia<lirectly to the ehit>f ndnnnistnitor.s %vho arc re<inested to study this infornia- 
titfU input overview to aid them in tlieir decisions on exploring' aililiatiuu with 
the ('o()])erativ£> Improvement l'r();j;ram. 

Cfnufinncni One. Developing an awareues.s of tho nature and conssoquonces of 
educational achievement below potential levels. 

(1 ) ^Vlu) are the educationally disadvantajredV 

(2) ^Vhat i)ercontai2:e on a nationwide ba.«^is of all procolle{?e piU)!!-*^ — the lari- 
deravcrufre, the average, and tho gifted — achieve less than adequate edm-ntirkn? 

{?>) How do percentages of Uisndvantuged precollege pupils vary by rogioiis, 
by urban areas, and by ethnie groups througlunit the nation? 

(4) What percentage of the precoUego pupils are disadvantaged in the urea 
yon .serve as a chief administrutor? 

(5) What is the ovort dropout rate in the elementary and secondary schools 
in your area? 

((*0 Wliat is the covert dropout rate iu the elementary and secondary schools 
in your area ? 

(7) To M-hat extent — nationally, regionally, iu your state, in your area, by 
ethnic group iu all areas — are tJie students enrolled in colleges and universities 
achieving inadequate education? 

(S) AVhat are the overt and covert dropont rate?! in the colleges and univer- 
sities — in your area, generally, and by ethnic groups? 

(!>) Js there :i .significant difference in the ovort dropout rate for fre.shmen, 
.sophomores, juniors, seniors, and graduate, students? 

(10) Iu what academic areas aj*e remedial courses most often needed by col- 
lege and university freshmen in your area? 

(11) Is adequate education available for gifted pnpil.s and students? 

(12) Is adequate education available for educable underaverage pupils and 
students? 

(13) Do all students need optimal cognitional development, emotional nia- 
turiiy, performance skills, and volitional st^ibility ? 

(14) Are there significant differences, disparities, and inequahtios in edn- 
cational opportunity in our educational system? 

(irO Do disadvantaged pupils and students develop discrete breaches, gaps, 
and discontinuities in their acquisition of habits, .■skills, knowledges, under* 
.standings, attituc}es, and value systems? 

(IG) Do disadvantaged pupils and students need problem diagnosis and in- 
dividualized instruction to remedy and prevent inadequate education? 

(IT) Do teachers and their supervisors need preservice and postgraduate 
prncticum experience which wmU enable them to sustain interest in solving the 
problems of the disadvantaged througli improved instruction? 

(15) Did the golden age of project funding in the GO's e:iable the colleges and 
the universities to provide instructional services at the level of the needs of 
administrators, supervisors, and teachers whcse jurisdictions of resi>onsibility 
include the disadvantaged? 
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wl.i Oh "Ifsc Z"' t^7'r^^ """"'■'^ r.f'''- "I.o..'tho pubUc'irom 

Miiniort? c,)Ik-go.s an,l the miiversitit-s nt-cd en,lor.son.w.t a.id 

(24) How can the schools, llie colleges, the universities, a.id tlii-ir oliief .id- 
.......strators convert the liabilities of public ..nrest over c,,ntt'.. orar^^^^ 

:»;; FS"'l^i';V'^^'', ''"P'P"-'^"""^ productive worki. rrcla ions 

..,ii'"*\*^"'H'' ''V?"^ ■•'cc'Ttcfl as evidence of public concern ov,-i- in- 

adequate education and could concern be channel^ .ito sti.uulat . .bMc 

pub'iicrpp'orTir.s.ir ^ ^^-^-^^ - -hiJh^^K:^ni.:L4-,d 

(26) CoTild meaningful expressions of public co.iccrn over the disadvantages 
Z t'l e schools ihron" ■^^-'^'fl"'^,"''' P'-'nting agencies to cmnmi n'o rr^es 
s"r«cHo."al services r ^""I^"'"''^''^ explorations of needed imp..ove.no..ts i.i in- 

f.^'iV'". .1'"-i.sdietion of the chi^f ad.ninistrators' responsibilities 

to iwrucipate in and facilitate expressions of public concern over ina denote 
e,lucat.on wh.ch sens.t.zo tlie granting agencies to support the reorgan Mtion of 
instrnet.o.ial services delivery syston.s to the level of xho .leeds of the p n ils the 
^ oq'^V'^*,^^''''^^?''"' faculty members, and the administrators' ' 
. .A. i„l funding agencies need to respond to the sorioculti^ral 

proble lis of the ,hsadvantaged by providing support to the schools, llie c, K 
""i"''"''' implementing sociocultural instr nc io^i im'v" ,^^^^^^ 
efforts winch are in the public interest? ^o^ellI, m 

(2!)) Do the piiblic funding agencies need to respond to the civil and er-o- 
coZees''''and'"tL°^ disadvantaged by providing kipport til the school . the 
colleges, and the universities in implementing civic and oconomio instruct on 
improvement programs which are in the public interest ? '•■simcr.on 

(HO) Can our system of representative government survive without educatiii"- 
Uieeiectorateto the optimal level of potential? "uuout cnicarin^ 

v^l^^l,^"''® "l"" °^ representative government reached and passed be- 

>ond the point of diminishing returns in relying upon independent and se v^ 
rate action to sustain the quality of education to the level of m.W,-c and priv'^^^^ 

a4ncies^ne^^rimw'fr'^'°"''''v'*-''*^' odncatiou organizations and 

uT^ , ff ^ ^^^^ resources in high priority efforts to correct 

the .nalftinctions of the educational system as it relates to 'the disadvPntaged' 

effeSU?v"Imp1emeXd"'' ""''^''-^•"^"^ ^^^^ "oed to be coordinated and 
ca,i;n,\pSort?^m t^epr^^-aTe"^^^^^^ 

uine^'.!ts,':;;po^rff?rthe?nb,iS^^ '^"^'■^'-'^ -"-^ 



(30) r.nii oxtfTiuU funding: assistitnce ami I'ooiu'ralive efforts in i'\oini)ljirv 
improvpim'iit i>n)KiiHius biiii^' iiiofl'irUV(' iii>liUi'ti(UUfl j^orvircs ui> to iIm' K'VfIs 
of jaiMir mill i»riv:iti- iimls jurI cxiuvlnni-'iL's. thus cMniitoniriiii^- tlio -j^HMuin^iy 

roj^fmnott Twu. Surv-yiiur iiir:.l I'vnluut inv: rxistiny: |.iovisii:iis :hi(1 rrs.nircos 
f.»r iiuiH'oviiiC rrMK'Mtiou tin* U'vol of jukm!s oi' tl\i» (If^adv-iiitaKtHl? 

{\) To wliar t'Ntt'Ut. Ijji-: iiJiri'Si ovrr tlu' (Hsjulviintau'fS of iiii:dniK:itr 

<»iluc:itl(>ii stiinniJitiul tlu' UTaiitinj; jiironrirs trv lin.vidc runuicinl jissist.-UK v lor 
iiiijirrviwiMMit iii-n;-raius to 111'.' M'hooN. Ua* roIUv.'cs. and Iho imivc-rsitn's wliK'li 
a IV ;vsiM;!isivt' lu tl.t-iuHMls of ilu* uisailVMiitajriHl V 

(2) An' t!u- fuudiii« iis>Is:am-e poliou-s ol* tUo lc;rih.hniv<' and «'Xr<Mitivo 
liranclu's of il'<' iMMh-i'al jjovurmnnit compatild'.^ witli supina-l tin- iniprovr- 
laon! of iiisliurtioanl stTvii-os in ■ pro^'rams wliicli arc int^'^rra! to tin* .1uii:'.di<- 
lional ivsiionsildiitii-s of tlie scluMds, llio coHokcs. and tlio univorsit-os? 

(3) With more tlian 100 eairroiitly anthorha'd and fnndod provisions for trd- 
oral assistance, of which at least 40 arc available for the injpruvenienr of in- 
structional srrviees, to what extent are the schools, the colle;:o^^. ami the uni- 
versities which are resijonsive to the needs of the di^^advaiUa^'ed aware or 
unaware of the eontinuinjr availability of these assistance provisions? 

(4) Are sonic public jjrantinp: aff<'ncie.s authorized to auji^inent cxti-rnul snj)- 
ijort hy providing fluids which match awards from other supportin- ai;encies.' 

(5) Are the funding assistuhee policies of the private foundations eompatiole 
with supporting the iniprovemeiit of instructional services in pro;rr:uns M-liicli 
are integral to the jurisdictional responsibilities of the /?chO(ds, tlie colleges, 
and the universities? ^ 

(0) With U.S. philanthropy reaching $21.15 billion in 3071: with 
$3 3 billion this going to education, with the largest grantor giving 7.4% 
or .^24r^ million of this $3.3 billion, with the next 49 largest grantor.s giving 14% 
or $407 million of this $3.3 billion, and with the several thousand remaining 
foundations giving 7S% or $2.C billion of this $3.3 billion, to what extent are 
the schools, the colleges, and the universities which are responsive to the need.s 
of the'disadvantaged aware or unaware of the continuing availability of private 
foundation assistance? 

(7) Are some private foundations more respoii.sive to appeals for matching 
funds than to appeals for outright grants? 

(8) Are some private* foundations reluctant to support innovative programs 
unless grantee schools, college?;, and universities are able and willing to invest 
lit least a token of their own internal resources in initial seed funding? 

(0) Can the fiscal resources for improving education make a national or even 
a regional impact upon instructional services unless the chief administnitors 
of the schools, colleges, atid universities cooperate in jmplementing iniijrovenu'nt 
l>rograins an(t in winning support from public and private funding agencies? 

(10) Are the resources of the chief administrators sufficient to plan and im- 
plement the policy changes which will be required in implementing tlie improve- 
ment of instructional services? 

(11) With A-h as the rating for above average, with A for avei-nge. and with 

,V for below average, how do you rate the following administrative activities 

in characterizing your predominant administrative .Inrisdictions of resjionsibility : 

nonintervention — opemtional ninintenance 

arbitration planning 

' negotiation coniniunieating 

decision making coordinating 

organizing intlnencing 

fund raising evaluating 

organizational snpervi.sion«_ n'tlective problem solving 

(12) Do chief administrators have access to overhead recovery reiniburse- 
nicnts which can he applied as seed funding in implementing proposal.s for i»ub- 
lic and private assistance in, improving instructional services? 

(13) Do chief administrators have jurisdiction over internal budget funds 
which can be used on a matching bJisis in securing external assistance from pub- 
lic and private sources for the improvement of instructional .services? 

(14) In what ways are area administrators and teachers involved in exter- 
nally or internally funded efforts to improve instructional services for disad- 
vantaged students in elementary and secondary schools? 
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(1.") 'Jo wiuit c'Xloiit aro :ivai);ililo iiifornial ion ri^soiirrcs on oxcniphny ini- 
provemciit pro^rijuiis uindv nccossiliU* to ndniinisi rjilors jiiui l**nrlKMs \vhMS(» rc- 
spnnsiv(MU'ss \i} tlio iu'lhIs of tlio (lisndviintMjiod could n»sult in the im^parnlion of 
(•■''' tiv(» proirr.un prnjins.ils for oxtoriuil :i,ssist:iii(*t» in mcolin;: tin* instructionnl 
1,. rdsof Hir> (lisjidv:inl.ii?(»dV 

< 1(1) To wliiu cxtont niv tlio .m vjiil:il>i0 inforniJitioii rosoiirri^s on pid)lir :ind 
privato assistance mado inioossildc to adniiiiistrjilivo. instrnrtionnl, and ro.voarch 
person n(>l \viM»s(» involvenuMit is essi ntial to inii)roV('nHMiL program 
nnpU'inentation? 

<1T) Do tlu» schools, the colU»y:os, and the iiniver.sitios niako provisions for 
stafL' devt'lo])nu'nt ])roj;ranjs wlurh are centered nprni self-study aiid npon reflec- 
tive prolf)eni solvin::? 

1 18) To what extent are instrnctional and snp(»rvisory iXM-sonnel given re- 
lens(»d time, relief assistance, ant. travel roinihiirsenient to enal'le them to visit 
and ohserV(» areas of need and exemi)lnry proprams which iiVi) elTcetivo in meet- 
ing the needs of the disadvant^iged? 

fit)) To what extent arc presently ongoing programs and projects nmnued by 
oul standing, temnvd faculty personnel? 

(:20) To what extent does tlio administrative, tlio snpervisory. and tlie instrnc- 
tionnl service reward systoai inolnde recognition for i)ar!icipation in externally 
finided i)rogr;nns and proj(^cts and internally funded off-caniims assignnientsV 

(21) Wliat siguifieant or i)romisiug rosea reli on the disadvantaged, on their 
educational needs, and on improving instrnc??onaI services has lieen comph^ted or 
is miderway muler the aegis of the seliools, kho eoUeges, and the nniversitiesV 

il!2) Do the schools, the colleges, and the universities have the personnel re- 
sources to engage in needed res(>areli if available external fmids ean he secured 
through coojierativc solicitation? 

(23) Do ti>e .schools, the colleges, and the universities have oomi)e*encies ^vhich 
meet the unique requirements of iiuhlie and private funding agencies whose in- 
terests, coiumitmeuts. and resources arc directed into selective areas of (Educa- 
tional and instructional jiroblems? 

(24) Has an internal staff survey been made to sample tho responses of in- 
structional personnel to the many varieties of .support which public aT\d private 
granting agencies offer? 

(25) In what ways are tlie eollcges and universities involved in improving edu- 
cation for disadvantaged college .students? 

(20) Po remedial courses as offered meet the instnictional service needs of 
disadvantaged college students? 

(27) What information input resources are available from follow-up studies 
Whieli assessed preserviee teacher training ])rograms in terms of their eajiability 
and performance in meeting the needs of the disadvantaged? 

(2.^) What provisions are offered by the colleges and miiversities for the post- 
graduate in service training of elementary and secondary tear-hers and tUeir 
supervisors wiio are res])onsive to the ne(>ds of the disadvantaged? 

(2i>) What lu'ovi.sions are offered by local area elementary and secondary 
schools for i user vice training for tcacliers and their syi>ervi.s»>rs wlio are resi)ou- 
sive to the needs of the disadvantaged? 

To what extent are the resources of the schools, the ^'olloges. .and the uni- 
versities undercouunitted to imjiroving education for the disadvantaged? 

(^1) To what i»xtent has a cross section of the local (v?rieatiou community been 
brought into cooperative participation in improving instructional services? 

(o2) Is tliere .sufficient responsiveness to the needs of the disadvantaged to 
warrant conceptualizing strategies to explore the improvement of instructional 
services? 

CowponcfU Thrcf^, Conceptualizing innovative strategies for remedying and 
preventing tlie disadvantages of inadequate education. 

(1) Is the actual and real iniprovement of education contingent upon discover- 
ing and employJng innovative .strategics for changing entrenched and persisting 
concepts about individuals as learners, about learning as a process, and about 
teaching as imparting knowledge? 

(2) To what extent are high .seliool graduates generally conditioned to ba.se 
their concepts about teacliing npon the instructional practices of teachers M'hieli 
they observed in elementary and secondary school ? 

(3) To wliat extent are college graduates generally conditioned to Lase tJieir 
views on college teacliing npon the classroom and laboratory practices which they 
observed in their teachers while in college? 



i. i} Villi these iii'iicrul views of liij^li stiiool inu\ i'nlU\ifi» ^nulnah's Uq justiluMl 
Ihm'.'hi.sc i)r<volU-?;v cMlui-atioii allows 1*J .vt*}irs or ;il(JO days for ohsorviuj^: classroom 
iiistruciioJial practices ami cnlU^^o odticatinii allows 4 ,V(»ars or TJO days for addi- 
ti(ni}»l olisorvatioii of (.•oiivoiitioiijil elassrooiii promluresV 

(5) i'oaUl riio t?Ni)(M't. to L<)UL-e|)tiializo. iiu'diciiu? as a (Hscipliao and (pialify for 
n liroiisi' ill tlK' practiLv of in(*dU'ini» from ohservatlons of one's own i>h.vsitfuaii in 
Ills diaiLTiiosis and treatim^nt of oiio's own illnessesV 

While oliS^TViiij: one's own teaulu'rs for 12 to 1({ years or 21(iO to :2^S0 days 
is not reeo.ifnized as a eriterion for tcaolier eert iticat ion, may these observations 
have more to do with determining? educational j>ra<'tice and instrtictional ens- 
toms than jo'esi^rvire and jrnidnate courses in education and oertilieation reijuire- 
inents i»er se'^ 

(7) \h) thes'O V2 to 30 years of ohservation produce a conditioned coueeptual- 
ization of tiie fundamentals of teaching, of what iearninj? is considered to he, and 
of what teachers aro supposed to he doinj? in the classroom? 

(S) Do these conditioned coneei»tu:ilizations tend to jierpotnate estahlished and 
traditional practices of instruction, supervision, and administrationV 

(\)\ Are estrtblishcd iuj^truetional pnietlciis so deeply entrenched in th\» con- 
ecptnali/.atiou processor that now teachers, suiiervisors, and administrators re- 
vert to i>rcviously ol>S(»rvod instructional i)raetices as tiiey are initiated and 
inducted into the established odncational systi'm'^ 

( ^^\) Is acci'ptanee into teaehini: positions. i>rohationary yoars of S(»rvice, and 
advanceauMit to teimred status refrulated and iiilluenccd l)y comlltioninj; in i>cr- 
petnatinir established praetiees? 

(U) lias there ever been a time in the history of American education when :i 
new ;:eneration of cdncatoi'S introduced innovative classroom ]iractices to the 
same extent that llioy imitated, replicated, and perpetuated cst.'dilished practict^sV 

(12) AVill contemporary and established practices always be dominant in de- 
termining the present and future of cdueation? 

(l.'i) Can the functional effectiveness and incfrcclivencss of established class- 
room customs be measured? 

(14) Is the adequacy or the inadequacy of learninj? outcomes significantly 
dependent upon established classroom practice? 

(15) vVre the productive and counterproductive modifications of individual nnd 
jiroup behavior in our complex Social system the real outcomes of instructional 
pmctice as it functions today? 

(10) Does there seem to be a linkage between the educators' predouiinnni re- 
liance upon establish(*d classroom customs and the learning outcomes of below 
average, average, and gifted pupils? 

(17) Do the learning outcomes of the disadvantaged tend to show that many 
of today's teachers, sufjcrvisor.s, and administrators have not been signilicantly 
influenced by educational preparation other than that which is based upon the 
ciistoms and practices of the long-established .sy.stem? 

(18) Is there evidence that any generation of cducablc youth in the history 
of our nation has ever had access to adequate c<lueation at oi)tinial and potential 
levels of individually varying and differing needs and abilities rather than con- 
ventional and established classroom iirnctice? 

(10) AVould vocational pursuits he benefitted by adequate education at i)oteTi- 
tial levels through the int^ingiblc rewards of improving the quality of living in 
addition to the tangible bcnclits of optimal vocational advaneomont? 

(20) lias the present pupil i)oi)ulation become so inured to inadequate educa- 
tion, so impaired by disparities in opportunities, and so disadvant^nged by defi- 
ciencies in knowledge, maturation, skills, and commitnient.s that a systemwidc 
improvement program could be accomplished only on a crash basis? 

(21) Would a crash program on improving instruction to the level of the needs 
of the diSiidvantagcd entail more changes in tr.aditional educational practice t'nan 
the established system could tolerate? 

(22) If teacher?, .supervisors, and admini.strators are deficient in their eom- 
mitnnmts to discovering and employing iiniovtitive .strategics in improving educa- 
tion for tbe disadvantaged, can conventional inservice training nullify these 
defieieneies? 

(23) Could tlic human resources rcquirod in a systemwidc improvement pro- 
gram be recruited from a student and teacher i)opuladon which is demonstrably 
and predominantly conditioned to perpetuating established classroom customs? 

(24) Are inadequate and established classroom practices so entrenched that 
real improvement js contingent upon exploring innovative techniques to dis- 
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?alilish coiivontional clns.srouui customs and to fron^T.-ite a roscrvnir oi" Inn n. -in 
= Hirers I'j.T futinv tcMcliers who !ir»' not eoiulirimn-d to iKM-iM/tiiiitr iia jTr<-tivr 
i rnr1i(>n:»l pnictife V 

{ L!r> •» Is tluTo evi(k*nco thjit :nir ?:enoralion of ic:K'lu>ry. suiM^rvisn; <. .-MiTuni- 
istnilors in llic hi>l(»r.v of rtlucalion has (^Vfi* liitd nctv^s to uroscrvf^-c in- 
scTviro i»r;u-t;c-iini oxponciifo in fiiuetioiirilly improviiii; <>(lucJiMn!i for 1)pIo\v 
;:ViT.!f:c. tlio ;ivrr;i.:j;t*. niid :jriiti»(l inipils \Yh<i rn-oiA'f ;iu injul"qu;itf rdiK-;!* ion V 

{Hr.) Is it prnhaijl*' Wivt \>rviit innkin.u orpniixntioiis wliii-li r.ro IcM-oiniiitr 
ostaluislioti in i)rovi(lIiiLr rnx-Mipportcd iMlnmiionnl sj-n-ircs will si^jcj^iiit-pj* i> 
oliajik'e tlio ou'/X'i^iix ])ro-nniis in Um .solux-Is. Ilio (roUojLrcj^. Jin«l llu- uiiivor>itic>;V 

<:2T) Is it probal»k» Ili:it niiilate'rnl (^ffurts <in rht^ part of any siM^le s<*ho(n 
will Uviui; iK-iMk'd chnn;L;i'.s to tla* entire s.vsioni of on;zoiii;r ^MineaiioiiV 

(jlH^ Is tln.TG even a n niore po.ssiI)iHt.v that a tooiK-rative iniprovenn-nt pro- 
frni;n might nullify the disadvantaii^os oC inadocpnite odnoation for pnpils. lojirher.s, 
snix'n-isor.c, and ndniinistralor.s in I'ducational pi-jiclice today and in a]i iuijirovf- 
nu»nt (h'nionstral ion cnpal)lo of infusing niv»v iiyM iiinovativo cuslonjs tho 
C';ital)lisln'd cdncatinnal system V 

(21)) Can we conceptualize a praeticura itrofrrani which can dcninn>!l rate im- 
proveniont to the degree that today's tenehors can help today's disadvantascfl 
jj^eneration and tojnorrow's generation of teachers will ho ahle to rejdioate an 
effective program hecansc they will have seen it in or>oration flaring their lli to 16 
years of observing innovative classroom itraetiee as it becomes the new and 
e.stablislied system? 

(30) What roles can Loeal. State, and Nati(nial (^unniittees on Planning and 
Development play in l:ornudMting strategies for the organization and administra- 
tion of a massive, cooperative demonstration on improving education? 

(.31) Will a program which reiiclies into at lerrrft 2G states, which rt^ceives the 
cooperative assistance of at leai^t 25 predominajitly white and nt least 40 pre- 
dominantly black colleges and nniversities, which provides practicum training 
for 120,000 teacher trainees. 3(X),000 teacher tutors, and 100.000 volunteer tencher 
aides, which provides individualized instruction for nOO.OOO disadvantaged ele- 
mentary and secondary pupils, which is supi)orted by at least G5 college :nid uni- 
versity clii(.»f administrators and their program proxies, which relics uiion a.t iG:ist 
7S0 faculty members in 200 Faculty Task Ff>rces for acatiemic resources iniMit. 
which relies upon a netAVork of Local Councils and the NatierrU ^^' nunil on 
Kducating the Disndvantaged for nonacadeiuic resources input, ami which relie.< 
upon the private and funding agencies (o support ]»rogram pi aiming, develoi>- 
nient. and inipbunentation at projected costs of at least $03 million be of sufficient 
magnitude, if successful. tf> infuse innovative practices into both conre]ui)orary 
and ongoing instructional services at prccollege. college, and university levels? 

(32) If projections on differences in earning power of liigli sch(»ol and college 
graduates and no ngrad nates are valid, if the education of graduates is inade- 
qufite and below potential levels, and if educational achievement can be quantita- 
tively raised to or near potential levels, would increases or iniprov<»ments in 
educational adequacy result in tangible increases in earning power to the extent 
that increased recovery through income taxation would more than offset tiie 
costs of improvement programs? 

(33) Can Task Force Learning Centers be established by the Local CouncHs 
to house and sei-vicc a practicnni pro^jram for trainees, tutors, aides, and dis- 
advantaged pupils? 

(34) Can the Local Councils, consisting of the key educational leaders in a 
section of a city, in a whole city or town, or in one or several adjoining counties 
l>econie nonprofit corporations which can negotiate for puldic and private grants 
with which to support the Cooperative Improvement Program as it is carried 
on in the Task Force Learning Centers? 

(3a) Can the Local Councils negotiate with and compensate the eooperating 
colleges and imiversities for acsidemic services to the Program in the Task Force 
Learning Centers? 

(30) Can the Faculty Task Forces j^rovide leadership in devoloping academic 
services to be carried on in the TasK Force Learning Centers? 

(37) Can the Local Councils negotiate witli and compensate the Xational 
Council on Educating the Disadvantsiged for nonacademic services for the Pro- 
gram at the funding agencies and in lie Task Force Learning Cer.ters? 

(38) Will the concentration in the Local Councils of fiscal administration and 
services for the Task Force Learning Centers stabilize the thrust of the Pro- 
gram in its commitment to improve education ? 
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(3J>> (.'an I ho State and Local Comniitteois on Planning and Development 
initiate local leadership participation in mid local tiuaiicial snpptirt fur the 
I'rograui? 

(4<J> Van a National Conncil in whicli the chief iitlininistrators of the e(>oi>ei- 
ating colleges and universities are active nienihens become an cM'ective voice in 
pleading; the case for improving education V 

(41) Can the chief administrators ai)i>uint a Program Vroxy to c(M)rdinate 
the work of the Faculty Task Forces at their campuses and to attend the meetings 
of the National Ccmncil nith the chief administrator when he attends and for him 
wlieii he is unable to attend? 

(42) Can the chief adunnistrators work with the Xational CVnincil in devi^loji- 
ing, injp!ementing, and extei-nally funding a leadership training program for 
Faculty Task Force persoim el in each cooperating ist;lnK)l? 

(43) J^lioulJ the Faculty Task Forces be made up exclusively of faculty nieni- 
hers from the Colleges and Departments of Education or slioidd the Task Forces 
include a cross section of the faculty on an interdisciplinary luisis of api>oint- 
nientV 

(44 > Should the cliief administrator's Program Proxy, who also serve.s as 
Faculty Task Force Coordinalor, be appointed by the chief administrator on 
reconamendation of llici'hief officer for academic affairs? 

(4r>) Shf>uld the chief officer for acadenuc affairs appoint a Deans Inter- 
disciplinary Advisory Conunitteeto counsel \vitli the Program Proxy Coordinator? 

(40) Has rellective. inquiry generated ccmceptualizations of refinements in the 
Cooperative Improvement Program and of proiwsals for supjdemcntary services 
in iuhlition to the Cooperative ImprovemcriL Xerogram? 

(47) II;? ve these sequences of questions stimulated reflective inquiry to the 
point that a program rather than an ad Hoc project is being eonoepti:alized? 

(4S> Can each cooijerating cliief administrator work with the Natioiml Coun- 
cil, its Board, and the Board Staff in requesting improvement program develoi>- 
ment funds from external sources at the level of a miiumum of $80,000 for each 
participating college and iniiversity per year over a five-year demonstration 
effort? 

Component Four. Implementing and coordinating cooperative and pro(hietive 
involvement and particii^ation in the improvement of functional and effective 
instrnetional services. 

(1) Do local tax structure provisions which result in disparities in instrne- 
tional services in affiuent and deprived school districts indicate that strategies 
to implement educational improvement need t'.; be explored? 

(2) Does supplementary funding assistance from flie state to both the affluent 
and the deprived school districts make it unnecessary to implement iniprcvement 
programs V 

(3) Do the eon\])ensatory funds made available from the Federal government 
enable tbe deprived districts to provide as miicli educational services as the afihi- 
ent school districts regularly provide? 

(4) Have the deprived districts accumulated significant disparities daring the 
past 2.") ycar.s in the amount of educational services which they are able to 
provide? 

(5) Have we achieved a national consensus fliat it is in the public interest to 
make amend for the cumulative deprivations which our system of raising reve- 
nues ff)r eilnr^ntion has imposed upon eeonomieally blighted school districts? 

(d) T.-e making amends for the cumulative deprivations aud disparities of our 
sociocuhural and educational system a prinmry olvjective of conventional fed- 
erally supported conipensatory programs and projects? 

(7) Ts our consensus on making amends rooted in (»qualizing educational oppor- 
tunily 'ly providing funds to luring the ouaiiUfy of educational sorviees of 
deprived districts up to the quanlily level of the afflueut districts rather than in 
fmprf>viug the quality of (Mhicution for the det>rived ? 

fS) Ts the anioimt of educational provide )>y the aHluent scliool districts of 
si^ffieient quality to enable the under average, the average, and the gifted puuils 
in the Mf!hiont schools to achieve ontimal learning at tbe level of their potential? 

(0) If compeus-atory fiuuls could equalize C'Tncational provisions in the de- 
prived scliool districts at the quantity level.s found in tbe afllueiit schools, wouhl 
hi is raii-e the qr»allty of educntioual services in the deprived schools to the levels 
of uc^^ds? 

(10) Is the education eommunity basically disreg^irding tbe importnnc^^ of 
improving the quality of education by a conditioned adlierence to an unrealistic 



o]>se«sion witli inaknifr ounpeiisatdry nnu-nds. by :i irtioxiv(> nud iIlo-i<-;iI im*- 
orcnipntinn wUJi i^iU:iHziii;; ujily the* (Miucatidii;}! delivery s.vstoiii, ixui\ Ity :in 
liuliitiial jiiid uiiwiitiii^' alh'gianct' to pcrpL-DKiTin^' fslahlisiuMl inMnutlonjiI 

(11) Should iiiipIt'm»:'UtJition begin with as.si.srinjr the tHlm-aiional fonimunity 
lo co;jcei>nialize an improvL-iiu-at L'lTnrt which gOfs sj5?nilic:iiitly hi\V(.iid eonvt-Ji- 
tinnnl (.•oiniM»risalf»r>' thi^^ry and ijractico? 

^ lion Id wo iniplcaicnt :i ssist-a ncc in ^onoiMtin?? :i consensus upon iniprfjv- 
ing the q mil ity. relevance, and effectiveness of instruct i(»ijnl S(»r\-ices f(>r hoih 
the nmiient and the dei)riviMl at the levels (»f their needs nnd potentials? 

^^'^) should we implement assistiinrc to the pnldic irrantin.u^ a;;enfies in jire- 
ventin-^' the infusion of convent i<»n'il co.iripcnsatory theory into their devclojiim'nt 
of educational renewal and renovarioij iirogrrauis and proje<-rsV 

(14; Is tliere an effective way Xn ini]»k-Tuciit a ]iroirrani of edne;itiojial renewal 
nnd renovation which is motcd in inu)roviij;r the quality of education rather than 
in (loantitatively eciuali/.iii;: the delivery • ysteni V 

If we are to implement strat'cpes for chani^e. nnist we aeliievc siu-h 
comnjitnumt to the functional iniprovenienr of instruct i(ma I services that effective 
renewal and renovation programs will he j^eneraiedV 

(10) Can effective renewal and renovation he ^'cneratod if wo do no more Mmn 
make :inieud.s for q?\-itifntive delieiencies. eciuaJixe educational delivery systems, 
and rei)lie;ite o.<taI>.?- ,iod inslrnetional cnstomsV 

(17) Can rouewal and renovati*'-?i i>rof;rams i»e safejinanled ajminst <*uhninat- 
iuK in ad hoe compensatory projects if tho coIlc^'(»s. Mu? universities, tlie sch(»ols, 
and tlio iL:ranting a^iencies }s'i\-c no nmre than conventional sui^tort to implementa- 
tion V 

(IS) Can renewal nnd renovation iiro;rrams survive unle.s.s chief administra- 
tors find ways to support the dovelopnumt of strntejries which can generate com- 
mitment to improvement pro.^rain iniplementatiou and nullify conditioned reli- 
ance \ii)on project funding? 

(11) ) If the Cooperative Improvement I'ropram is conceptualized as only an- 
other couqiensatory project I»y the estahlished teacher eduoalioa leadersh'ip in 
the (?olle-es and th(^ universities, will the pro;;rani ^rravitate into the estahlished 
conveniional orhit of makin.sr amends nnd niaintainini? the status quoV 

(liO) Do some educational uistilulious which cannot: pay lii{?h salaries to 
teacIuT educfitiou leadership ma Ice amends hy decent ralizintf administrative 
power to sur^i an extent that interdi.scipliuary ct)operatiou "^iu iuiprovement 
proirrams caunot \\v iJupleniented V 

(21) Can any administrative srroup. eve:^ the chief adnjini.strator.s, prevent 
opportunistic iu-oi>osal writers from usin^? jnn.>:, at ive improvcuu'ut concept uali sta- 
tions as ^rist to he phiRiari/.ed and recycled Vhiou^rh their own self -serving mills 
into project recpiests which disregard the needs of the disadvantaged V 

Cil?) Is there a way to assist the established teacher edueatien I idership in 
achieving conuuitnumt to raise the quality of instructional ser\ ices for the 
disadvantaged aniong tho aflUiont as well as among the deprived? 

(2:>>) Is improvini: education for the present generation of pupils Iiasieally 
dcjieadent upon im])l(anenting the improvement of instructional competencies of 
the present genera tion of teaehers ar»d supervi.sors V 

(24) Must we east off the present generation of pupils while we tool up to 
improve education for the next generation? 

(2^)) Can we tool up to improve the instructional competencies of the next 
generation of teneher.s and supervisors if we fail to improve the instructional 
effectiveness, attitudes, and value systems of the present generation of teachers 
and sui)ervisors? 

(20) If i)ra(;ticum training in individualized instrneiion could resolve some of 
the specific problen.s of the disadvantaged, should the ^exploration of practicum 
training he iniidemenledV 

(27) If inr])rovements oo-uld he more productively demonstr,".ted through co- 
operative endeavor, should we unite in implementing the Cooperative Improve- 
ment Program? 

(28) Do the prohlems encomitered in teaching the disa^vnntaged originate in 
the <leficieneie.s in practicum experience in both preserve cc teacher education 
and in inserviee training? 

(20) Should the Coojierative In)provemeut Program be explored to determine 
if it can become an effective and exemplary rj^source in providing supplemen- 
tary practicum training to help today's teachers remedy and prevent the dis- 



:ul\ ;mt;i;rrs in;hl<*iju:ilc* t'<lti(-:Ui<»u auioni: t<>(l:!y*s frcMioration «»f i»ui»iI-S in ele> 
lui-iiiarv si-cnniary si-hiu'l.-. in •-^^U(':4:i*s. and in r.nivi-rsiticNV 

( :i<U * J 5n;nl('«ni;itt.' ('(lin-tuinr. •■•usi ;is niUrli niul iimlialtly nmro in tl»o Innt; 
run tli;in iidnitiate t-ducalioii ? 

(;'>1) AVill U*;;fin»r involvciii(»iit \n tlic C'("!»per;;tivi» Inir-ruveincnt rro^xrnin tend 
hi iinprovf insi ru^ l n>n;il ccinin'nti-nco or' (:<tl ami university faculty nu-ni- 
licrs wli') ;iR» itsiM»nsil»!i» ff»r instniftionai tct»rvi(.x>s in teacher odnr*aiinnV 

i:VJ) l/miUi nil inn<»v;;Tiv(» iiiul nomlirecti'd <-oUf('pnialixMl ion of tlic rcnovatictn 
nf instnuMinnal servR-cs in trrnis of siiinnnrniit. r'diicationnl i>()Hcy iMiaiiiies linvo 
inipleniL'JiteU nnder tlu* n'strnints and n;;;f>rs <if a plannMi;; iirniuV 

CvJ ) In terms <»i tliis proiMist'd i»n».urani, have we inn dement e<i the concept nali- 
;-.:jnon (d' the esseiitial coiiiponents of an iniinoven'.ent * ; <ri:niV 

\l\4\ Have \v«- inii>h»nienU'<l a rone('pt^uiIi/;iti'>ii ot ilie essential sul»sy^teni^ 
of each eoniixaient V 

(Ho) lla\ (' we orpiiiixod yn (irderly sc-Jitu-ncc of operations for an effeetive pih)t 
study on iniph'nientiuir iniprovenieutV 

Have we eoii(i»i)jnaM/.eil the r(des of the pnhlie ^ind private finidinj: 
n^'(Miei<\<. the National and XwOcal C'onneils, the 0>niniittees nii riannin;?and De- 
velnpnieiit, the loi-;!l etlneation aiLieneies and tlio seliools. the e(dley:(vs and tlio 
tniiversities, the chief adniinistriUors. and tJii* i'aenlty Task Forf-e leaders. 

( :'»T) Do \VG c<nnin'ela»nd tlio ()r.::anizatioiial and administrative structure wideh 
nn i lfetttive iniprovenu-nt program will reipiireV 

C^.s) llavi* we Inhl ont plans for the pr<»jrrani of services of the CiUJneils. the 
ninversities. the coll(»^:es. und the local education a;:eneiesV 

CilO Have ^ve given considerntion to the leadersliiji reeniitment and train- 
int; iirojLrrani whicli hniileineiitation will reipnreV 

(40) llavo we i nil demented T>l'*in^ cotirdinate the inforniatiou inju:t and t!ie 
proposal jind repurr. resources which will he required in the pni^rramV 

(41 I Have we made provisions in our eoojuM-ati ve planning: for i»ro:rranj initia- 
tion, induction, iniideinentation. and assessnn'iitV 

(4i!) fail this pi-ojrrani he e()neei>tualixed. inodeniented. and coni-diit;Ue<I lor 
chief administrators hy any one oflu^r tha^i Tar -eiiief adniinisj riitor.<V 

(4:^) Tf tliG ehi>»f n.4ministrators tidnk this proi^ram thnni;;!! for theniselvos 
and elect to parti<3i)ale in the National (\nmcil. w;il we reach a ronsensns on 
eonmiitincnt of ce;^^ejro «tid tmiversity resources and rldef ailniiinstra tors' I'roxy 
and Faculty Task KO'X-^^ lender notion which will insni'e tiie inipro\'euient of 
education for the di^n<*rraitajred? 

(44) Can the chief administrators provide ireetl fmidinff for loadersiiiii trainiu;: 
as token support to eneonrase pnhlie and private grant-S for the inipRMnentati(m 
of th<^ Cooperative rniproveinent rro^rrftmV 

(4n) Are flie chief adndnistrators ready to jirovide tip to §3.750 dnrinc: the 
next year to underwrite n token share of the c(»sts of (^Oiirdinatin^: the efforts 
which will ho required in securin;; implementation funds frr-:n external sources 
for each cooi>eratinj; eollegi? and university? 

(Ad) Are tlie chi(»f adniinistratr)rs of the eooiierntin;; colle^'cs and universities 
re;v: to api>ojnt their Tro^M-am Tn^xirs and their Faculty 1'ask For,--e loaders 
an. o accept active menihership on the National Cotincil on Educating tlie 
l)i^ ^antal^ed? 

IT. ( iiNTiiAi, jr^vk:< of coxci:i?\ to i-:i»ucational i.kaijicrs who Ani-: ix i'iioc-i:s.s ok 

AKIJTN'IXO AT A DKCISTON TO PAKTlClPATl-: I\ TlIK PUOGIiAM 

A joint conference Rroup of educators was invited to eonu> to AVashinfrton. D.C.. 
on June 30, 1072. to consider stni topics on iin piemen tins: and funding;; the Co- 
operntive Iinproveniont rrosrrain. Several educators planned to attend the con- 
ference Init. were jirovented from doinj? so hy tlie national airlines strike on 
•Tune 10. The i'ollowinjr educators who accepted the invitation were nhle to attend 
this joint conference: 

COT,T.i:aKS AND UNIVKUSlTIFiJS ANU COXKl-.RK.N'CK RI'C.ISTRANT*. 

Arkatisas A. and N. Collep:e. Lawrence A. Havis. President. 

■Rishop Collocre, Walter Johnson for President M. Iv. Curry, Jr. 

K-ist Tetinessee S^tato Tlniversity. D. P. Cnlp. President. 

Kaslern Illinois University. Uarry J. Merfris foi- President Gilhcrt File. 

Eastern Kentucky ThiiverHity. John D. Ilowlett for IM-esident Rohevt Ji. ^fartin. 
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ruirnmiit i^mte College, Paul B. Edwards for President E. K. Feaster. 
KrostUiirj; iState College, Nelson P. Guild, President. 
iJeor^a- Wasliintjion University, Lloyd H. Elliott, President. 
Georj^ia .Southern College, I^ope A. Puncan, President. 

Illinois tsiate Univer.sity, Henry J. Meriuanowicz for President David K. Berlo. 
Iu<liana Stuto Uiiiversiiy. Alan C. Rankin, President 

,Mi.ssi>siiJjJi V:illey «tati; CuUogre, William A. Butts for President Ernest A. 
Uoykins. 

Murray Stale I'nivorisity, Harry M. Sparks. President. 

Oaaoliita Bapii.st University. Ben M. Elrod for President Daniel H. Grant. 
l*aul Quinn Collegje, Stanley E. Rutland, President. 

Southern Illinois Univer;5ity, Jacob O. Each, I^n^fessor of Edu<-atioii;il 
Administration. 

Souihern Illinois University, Ronald G. Han.sen for Presidort l^avi<i R. I^orjU'*'. 

State Univer.'sity of New Vork, :\t All>any, Kenneth Frasurr, riifiinuan. Dept. 
of Educational Adniinistrtition. 

Tennessee State University. Malcolm P. '.'hiams for President Andrew 1*. 
Torreiit-e. 

A'ir^inia Union University, Stephen MeLoan for President ..^-iv I?, ^^uues, 
ruHr.ic SCHOOL systems 

Arliiij^ton County Pnhlic Schools, Harold M. Wilson Assoinate Superintendent 
for Instruction. 

Houston Independent School District John K. Codwell Snperinteudent, Area 
IV. 

i:i)CCATl05 AGENCIES 

Anierieaii As.sf)Oiatij»n of Colleges of Teacher Education. E<l\vurd C. Poineroy, 
Kxectitive Director. 

American Association of School Administrators, Robert M. Isenherg, Associate 
Se^fretnry, 

Center for Educational Resources, Hellyn Bellott. Director. 
Institute for Beh^t'^i ioral Research, Harold Cohen. Executive Director. 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, J. Lloyd Trump, Assr>' 
eiate Secretary. 

National Council on Educating the Disadvant!i;?:ed. Howard A Dau'son, 
Cons\.itant. 

National r'ouncil on Educating the Disadvantaged. James Herrick Hall. 
Uesfnin-es Coordinator. 

Natifmal Council on Educating the Disadvanto::;t>d» Delyte \V. Morris. Execu- 
tive Director. 

i;.S. HOUSE OF REPRKSENtATIXTS 

Conmiittee on Education and Ijabor, Widiani F. Gatil. Associate General 
Cotnicil, and Hartwell D. Reed, Jr., General Cotincil for the Hon. Carl D. Perkins. 
Chairman of the Committee. 

f.S. nivPAinMK.VT OK IIIC.VI.TII, KUUCATIOX. AXU WKIJ-ARi; 

Office t^f r-iucation. Harry M. Gardner, Assistant D.^puty, Bureau of Eiemeu- 
tary and Se* v-idary Education. 

Dr. ]fIo>yar<i A. Dawson and the writer conferred in July in Chicago. IlHnoi:?. 
wvl'ii tur ^)i rector of a research-oriented fotmdation a bo lit supporting the Co- 
•:^f.e;..'- • ;^ jmprovemenr Pro?»rara. Tiiis foundation execnUv.'^ expressed willing- 
A.^^M i-- ,^eef with otJ)er executives, tfollege and tini versify chief administrators. 
^ ■ ; Slaff to (Hseass the funding of research comi)onents of tlie Cooi;ora- 

^ - - at) VI in en t Program. Tliis Director km id his foundation examines prograujs 
in Ivrms of two oriteria : the nttaliftcufions of the j>ersonnel oomntifted to the 
prf>^:- Jn arul tlie stihstantive nature of t,he programs for which snpi^rrt is souj^ht. 
It is ])rn])al)le that involvement in implementing tlie Cooi)erative Imi)rovonh'nt 
Prograiti will he ercph^red and weighed in terms of the readiness j)nd co)mnitm<^rit 
priorities f»f it^ leadership and the snhstantive integrity and resotirces of the 
ProgHMu per sc. The Cotu^eil Board and Staff helie\e tltat the Cooperative Im- 
proveiaent Prf)i::'am can qnalify oa these criteria. 

Sin<';' The Program fnnrti(m of the writer of this overview has lieen to 
eoordiimte resources for tlie Prograni. thi? suniinary of his expf^rienecs in pro- 
gram p!:tnnifur an.d deveh»pm(Mit is r<'ievant to decisions on p'irn<*ipnt ijig in and 



siiia»<>rliiij: tiu» I*r4»;:ram. His Jirst twontj* ymrs ofsHKiy niKi w^rk wvn' >im-uI in 
siH*ci;ili2tHl areas of odiK-iiiiou. He nvus nleiiod l<» thi* At iiul)nfviii;; tt*;H'lj<*r 
<<iiK*:iti«m Nvlu'u. nt :^'^*' In* erirdllcd in a i>resrrvi<-f rmirso in ura^ iirt^ t.- !< ljiUL'. 
His fuU'tinif sliuly of Pilnc:iti«)n:;l jjracticv lie;;;i!i (hiriiii: Tin- ]i« r:«->I JiHi". .VJ 
Nviiile be \v:i.< :is.<(»c-irittHJ ^vit2l tho (ltK>r?G AVa<liiiii;t<»n I nivrrsiiy — <.rii::i!i;tl]v as :i 
;;ni(hiate sludiMit. then as a uuMniiPr of the instnictioiuil st;:ff liiiO r t-supt^rx is«»r 
of Ntiidviit tviir]iir,'^ and field studies. Hv'.;;iriiuiiir in tht* Viul oT 1:;-^:: :uid oiii- 
linuinj; i;nt.il January 1. 1S7J. liis association wiili Snutiioni iljiii«;i.s riuv<TNity 
'AS a faculty momlMi'r i»t;rriiitted him lo c(H)nli:ialo rosoart-vs Imt aii <*r;;aiiix<*il 
inii)rovemGnt program in t-ducation. He av<:t*i»te<l onierilns ^Kinis ai r<'r ^'ii 
January 1. l^'TJ. so tliat ho could sustain i;artiei]»a1ion in tho I'roirniin v.viV li<* 
ri'.K lios ri'tirt^niont ntxt' in April. 1!>74. 

Purine I)nHtue(iv«* year?: at r^IV. University suj'port en:il»iv'il Jiiii) it. siiar*' in 
many stimuhitin^ aetivilies such as : 

Kxplorin;: the i)robleiiiS i>f tiie disadv;int:j;ieu, i.e.. ihv under avriji^*-. ihe 
avorUi^e. the ov(»r avora;^e. and tJie ^rifted who acldeve holow iMtti-Juial levels 
from <?lement;iry grades tlirouj;h junior college. 

Ohsorvinj; and ass:oHsin;r contemporary pre<erviep and insevvivc earrieuhi 
and practice in teacher education. 

Di recti nj^ and reporting on studies hearing: iqn^n adUiinisl<M-in?; in- 
dividualized instruction. iuii)rovin;jr instrnetiiai. eun-iculniii r<MU-f;aii!/>:Ui<Mi, 
and rcsearcli methodology. 

rai-ticipatinp: in fit^ld studies on iniprovin;; o(lucaii<!ii in luihiir s< i;ouls. 
(M>llcs:es. and univ*>rsities. 

Kxchanginfj information with jjrofe.ssional ednealion or?ra!nz;iti<'us. wilh 
Federal, state. :ind local pnitlio fundin? ajcenoies. and with private fjaiuthi- 
ti(»ns related to oiif^oinjr and develojtin;; improvement i»ro;:jr:inis. 

C«>neeptn:ilizinj: a massive i>ros:ram <lesij:mMl to <ieal functionally wi'h th.e 
inii>aet of conventional in.^troctional i>rac-tiee u]»on hreaelios and iraps in 
loarnin^: achieveniont. with disparities and inecpialities in i»s.vcho-secin- 
cultural environniiuits and re^oui'cos of i>ui)ils. \vi«h iinpn)vem''nts in i>re- 
service and insorviee teaeher i>reparatioU. :in<l with .straiefiies for <*han;^es 
in res uirees develo])meiit and c(tordinatiou essential t«i the }mpiv>\oinent of 
education. 

Concern at Sonthern Illinois I'nivfrsity for the improvement of edueUiion for 
the disndvan tarred culminated in u team effort, greatly assisted by Tennessee 
State T^niversity and other scIkjoIs. hcKinniuff in I.'Km. 'J'he inome. turn of team 
efP(H-i.<; was ;;iven si;:iuliciint impetus when Delyte \V. Morris, as Presich'nt of 
Soutliern Illinois T iiiversity. endorsed the (^>operative Jmi»rnvement Pi-of:rani 
in 1!>70 and became an active supporter of Pro^^ram implen:cntatif»n. VCiih Ids 
as^;i«t.^nce. .laajes K. <'heek. H.-nvard A. Pav»S(»n. I.loy<i jr. KUioft. and -T- l.h)yd 
Trwnip met in ll>71 in the cupaoity ^-f Council lucorpfu'ators. the Nntion:il Coiuieil 
on ICdinatinp: the Di.sadvJuit Uf^ed was inrorporate<i as a nonpnitit or<rani:::d ioii in 
Wtisljiii'j^ten. D.C., the Coinicil ?toard of Directors \\n^ establislic(i the <'veciiiiv(» 
odif'ers of the Hoard were ai)i;.»iuted. and efforts to implenient the Cuojierntive 
Iniprovenn'nt Pro;rr:iiii wev(- e\pan(h^d. 

'\V<)rUin^ as an iianliMueiitation team, the Council Hoard and the Co'in<*il 
Kt iif hav(! en<*o^iTdered conditions which j) resent i)rnhlenis for impi-oveineni pro- 
«<*unjs ill ^enend and the Cooperative Iniprovement l*ro>;rain in i'a;» irulnr. S(»nie 
of these eoui-itioiis can be penorally sunnnari;^od briefly fo]h;Ws ; 

1. 'J 'lie coavenrioiml pnttenk of special i)ros:rams in educatioo h:is tondvMl to 
he ente^orical rather thon general. There has been wifTespread aeoeptance of 
pieceni(»;il ami project work on parts of problems, but little emphaJ^is upon the 
seientiOc stud.v of whole areas in which educational iniproven)ent: is i-equived. 
Catej.mrical and piecemeal efforts tend to be relatively small and limited. 3Iassive 
nttaclvs on bipr problems are more easily postponed than urprent crises whicli seem 
to dennmd 1 mined i ate attention. Catej^orical pro.i;rams b.ave t"r*<UMl to be com- 
pensatory rather than oriented to problem solving. 

'J. When i)nl)lic funds are si)ent on a crash basi*^, it has seemed exjHnijent to 
rely upon nn)m\v as a nia^jic power in solvin/;: problems and to del(^,irate the 
m ina.ireiiient of money to the existinp: institutions wlueli seem to have t he .::reatest 
renown and resources in triven problem llehls. This has resulted in Inr^^e sums of 
money b<'inp: made available to relatively f(»\v select eollegjes and nnivor.'<itie.< for 
major programs. ]*rojeet funds are more widely distributed ^reoj;rai>hieally. 

y,. Then* is wide disparity between Federal anthon^^ations Jiud approjii-intions. 
Fedend ai)propriations are freipiently out-of-^dmse with college and university 
reqnirement.s for staff recniitment and i)rogram operations. 



». 1 r.*u'-t -r::H(s lii-oviij- :i..::;irs whh-h ^■'.iiwlUuu- WuU- tm i-n':V-siMM;il 
... I'nv.rjiiii ;n3Tiiini>Trjti'.n h.v iM'.lcnil ln!n'iiiirr;u-irs is ;imM umI Prr-Mlir 

t|r<-a«lrN. >vv/ t:-.'ii/^ in r.'MHMh.iiwTi ruT!iiii:- iji-.y ciiHT-t.. TJn'sc tn-iuls in:iv li-,vt' 
-v:iiiinr-;ni;n. t .»r «'i .;i(.;ri-s jiiii vtTsiT i. s ;i ,1.1 for v^lni'jjliuii iii,i,n.v, im« iit i:r<.L'r;!i:i<, 

Ti'.n mjiun iiiriirs ritln-r \]\:iu cNiK-ri.-u'v^^vni^ n-d j»r:u-ii(Mini ;mh1 iiit»-n:>jiii> 
Tr.MJiu:;:. 

Tr» ii-.ir-rjt.' Tli.-iT tin- oviTMli ii^nmN i.f Tlii- <ljs:5(Jvn!it;mrMi for 1 Ilf jlnl^n.VCllK'i-T Mf 
<Miii«-:inHii not -KM ii Mill-- fur. 

Tins -,«iu.r;ij h:ck.i:r;nHM on .....lii ions .-irrvriii,- iniplam iMati.ni UkuU t<. ilir 
<Njiisnlrniuon f'fs.'-.'finc an..] iriim<-<li;jto i>rt»l)li'iu>< wh'v h :irr f<iui*fwM : 

1. Tlii-:v is ur-,»Tii ni'cl for an filii'MtitiH.-il ijupnu'i'moju proi.'rain' n<»\v. KUiica- 
tiunal nrhU'ViUwuX ;U iljr roll,--,. Icvrl ailjll^^TS to tijo iiJstru.'tioiial cnnipotriMv 
<'t llic f;i"Ti,iy jin^l lo Uir U^nvmuiz rinu\n'U>jh'*^ nf stiKlents as 111.' ;Hnlcr^nH;uatc 
:nul ;rra»I)jrjtf i»n>r:.r;sps of »Mlin;iti(»n iiTifolil. Adjusnueiit niav hv mudiliod hv 
itisrrvKv and sing* (?<-vo]oii:n(!Jt worK uirh {iwnUv :iiid n'lucdial work wilii 
stndonrs. M:in.v insiitntioiis nrnvid,> n-nn^di;!] r^wsvy for stndciits. hi ijnM-oll,«. 
^duration, stndcnts jiro doalt Mill: u\utv c\{rMr^\\v\\' in ^-ronps ami i-las.sos \him 
;>s individnal^ sn oi«'n ami llrxiM,* iustnu-Mouui scttinirs. ^lanv faftors sr^uin- 
<"iut\y mirjjnii'/..' ins,.rvi(v traiTii;!;- fnr laiMk- srljooi instruct*. rs ami tlirir snj.ri- 
\\siir<. Iln^st. and (^llit'i* fac tors eontriloite to hoth tlif (M.wrt and tli^ uv,.n 
(linijj.iiiir ont of stndi-iits iiri'n- t<> or dnrinir st'wmd:irv and c.ilojio rdiu-jitioj} 
I lic jM.iriuial of Iiotli <-ov»M-t and ovort droiroufs is not hvhr^ m-hU voa o}itiijialIv' 
llijs js a ^v'^ut loss to riioni individnaljy. to iJie nation coUorrivoIv and to tl'io 
i:;x:nioii csr tldij^limont jinaiic-ially. Inadequate, or i^ss than porfjiti,;] cdncaiion 

fo-:tly. ^yu'iW u-c nt'od To fnrtify oufsvlvos for tomorrows fnlnro sliock wv 
iirti-.-ntly no. d addn-ss onrs:.lvos to tho i>ndtl» rnr< of Iraniini: arid loadiink' for 
todr.y s .i^iMjt'mrina. 

'2. if tin. (-(.iquM-aiiv.. Iniiin.vrjuciit Pro.:;r;!ui Ut'i-onics as oiK'rati(>3i.illv niaxsivi- 
;i'< It luis iHK u roiif'(.j>:u:!i)i:-.<Ml. inassin^ nnldiIl^r. sporialiwd inaniH.M.o-; and nt^'A- 
instrncnon.il rosconvcs rvili In- nocfh^d. Wldlc nh>r(> tlian Jiftv antln.rixat ions for 
i'o(l(>r-il aid nrclui^o inscrvn-o tr;iinin;.'. a roniMVcyl omj^liasison iiis.Tvlrc* praoticiun 
traniin- js nccdcsl in tlu> lo-islaiiv- :n:niori/at'' u j»roross. While si;:njficant sup- 
J*o-t for nistM-viof trainin,i; is anlliMi-i;!.;'*! at tlu- ^^Ml('ral level, tlie jirocos^; of 
;>1>I n.i)ri:itJun le;dslation docs aot re<-ei\-(> siulicionl hn\y.\rt fn.ni the urass roots 
oil injin-ovin- education to ;^euera(*> ai^iimitriations eonujieiisnratc to ;inihoi-i:^;i. 
Ii'»:'s. AMiile a^iiliori/.aiions -eviei-i,. s)eM-i|ir assisiaiicf^ lo state an.l local (Mlncn- 
tion a.i;o;ai(.s foi* insiM'viee trainiii;:. lo,-al .scImmO ^ri<M-itij's rank i»rarti(inu Ui- 

rviee Tr iiniu.:: far Im-Iow the level fd ne(>(l. 

WJo'o teacher i^r.«i>ara(i<.!i instidifions ;irc rcsijonsihie for Ixdli in-e:<ervi,-e 
iTcparatinji and insorviee }>rei):iratio:i. the la!(er tends to e(»;!sisi uf ;:radn;if«> 
con' sex in v/IiieiJ tield strdy !»Md practiciuh tr.iinin.L' plav ndnor roles, All (d* tlove 
:o:idnions ;ire rci'.'vr.iit to onr considi'nuion of iiiij»lc!in>iittii:u- and fnndin;; the 
( 'vej^enitivo IinirroveynMit Pro^rrani. 

;i. If wo JM-e u> addross onrsi lves to tho^o ]\U)h]Ointi wiihin Ihe conlexl of chnl' 
Icinres to \v\ikU we inj)Ke clTeelive response, must strive to \>lcvate (Mlucationiil 
:iU!M-ov, n:-Mv fur the disa<lvai)1aiL^ed t,o Id.tjhpr priority status in fii!ietif>nal jiroas 
ol ednwu ioii in ])recr>!Ies'' -imd college levels. AW must also contrilmle to the 
r-ni-wal of inci^dit and eonuidlnient anion?: pnldic smd private fnndinir r- -M'V 
polieyimiUers oi: jho role of iiiservire tr-ininfr in elovjttiiiff educational ncl.K'v/*. 
nu'iil. in fnii -tional levels of iMJleiitial. This will not eome to passhy linppenslane,\ 
It wiH reipiiiv puriK^sefnl dcsi.un. eoinmitniont to j'urpose. niid the or^rnniz ilion 
and cpovdination of rc:.'<)nrees reqinsito to jueeUnr eurrent nnd continuing ueed.^:. 
^4. Wo ^'ivo e«ai!c lo helieve thni the <»iineil npproneli \n itupleiiieni inir tlie 
( o >peir,tiv(> I'npvoveiuenf iM-osTJun enn eoutiilnife simdlicantlv to rosolvin? 
these ])ro|.!enis. We have (Oinmitted onrstdvos to transform Hie eoneeptnalizntion 
of th<» Cor.fieil approach and the Cooperative TmiM-ovenient I'l-ocrrain into oiM»ra> 
lM»nal r(»alities. Wc ha ve refrained from Uinkiii^r preni:itnre ro(pu>sts for fundiiiu'^ 
eviMi fundinjr (ov imi>loineufati<in costs thnj4 far. 'Hie Council lioard Staff has 



n.mjiii'.tfM! i!:t ir I'uU-t inn- riV-r! **► t'^ Vvn::r:i\-i i»rii.r j-rnvi-iriiis f.«r svrvi".- 
r- :inii!!'nii:o!i or ir:iv»'l n-iml-Mrst iiH-r*?. r..ii,::.ii,:;,-iir s;r.i-iit in iiu: 'It-infiii 
I-P'-rniii <. ■ .-Ui^wi in rc» <-nnc;:4'^ i;:iivi<rsit:o-« in i:^; Ui L''*. Skirt- <;:.iii 

iiii'tvi- .■!]' i' jni!!:ii: ;<ih' i M.V;.)i»i.:iH-iit. in ^ II! < 'lo-.i^iif. Knr:!l 

tVom. iis K!tu. :«JiT.:r lli- 1 M-:iav;iiit:u^''<l in mrh ;iy:.1 in i * '^^ l.nrn] 

\:i\\v\iUuu .\ ::•.'}) I ii^-< hi '1 :isk Fonc !j'in-i'iii?.T ( 'riiti rs in strit«'. 

Wo boiivvo t1m» ijiijiiriufnTiiTloii (if \\u- ii,TJHiv{-' Inn'J ■ nnciit rrn-rnni 
i< n-iJhi?i irr.isj) of tin- i liii'f ci^iuinisi r.ilors aiul Uir V:ii \\U_ In^k ]-or<5-s of 
rf>.»i><T:Uin;r (•nllc;rf-s niiivi-rsiti',-s. Tli^ir roiiiuii'mn;! und iKirarn.»;:uon 
jin- rsv;4'»!i5al t-» < .iti-rnnoiis iiiij'V^uit nt;itinn. We Ji:iv»' 1i''1im»U lirin;: llic XcUI'Oj!! 
<*tiiin.il l\n:;i'.l iijio nvility. 'Hm'T*. cm' i\i h-;wt ro:h.-rs iin.l iinivcrsUivs now 
nsidv iM .iKTa:i» in tin* ro'ifiril. TIuto nro ul Icnsi 11 sinu s in svliirli a i^lot 
rn'nrr ni;!y iM. ii:i^k.nirn!i'd now. KfTiM-tivc stnUc^:ios fur l»ro;:r:jni fnndin;; :iri» 
av;iil::Mi'. 

•Hn-n' oin-stioii>j wliii-h hiivc l.crn dismssf-d fmjnoiitly dnnn;: ih-.' i»':inn:n:r 
uioX do- , i. j»n:rni ronfonMii-i',^ •.vliit ii Iiave lu'on lu-M during: tli- iKist two :.r;ns. 
Four 'iiH -St ions iiavt* Invn rJiistii friMjinMitb' an- ;is ft^llnws : 

I. \Mi:it i.rftfjn s.< huM hi t t, iivah' //' iinprunmj < iluvaiiunul ihi o/-// uml in'ttrttri . 
io /f7.(// f .' h/// lion: tths'th ir pnn-lirt s Im ti hnUt ju ritf Uhilal <//.s7>/f?< < f/, nml 
ir.'Hti ii <-liir>(itic.H h'lrr hcvn fnjitftti in tlism tnit*ft:iii(f iunf'i titi rv fntd vffiriivr 
(•htutft'f (7if(l iinprorvm^ nf^ in L'iUi'-ulhmul pr4iciif'< t 

•J. V.'/o:/ r(nt:i)rtnrift>i af the nJuruiiown vO}tiimmiiij arr in he Uirnlvrd hi anff. 
hftftf'fuflif. rr,nfniitt( <f In thin Prtuji'Otu? 

X ir/i j/ h'ln- ifW untli'rfah'rn the CoftfK'rafin' Irnpn^rt mint Vruffnun ? 

\. i/o'ir htu-r rrntfrtiin. Vlmmiinj find Proyram Dt L({o{)tnait proyrcs^^f fj fhits 
far. untf what Iiuk Iktu achicVf d f 

X i>r<rtinl iiTi-wt-r lo tli(*^;e fcvir qnostions is c-oiitaincd in thc^ ffillowm;: n-.<tJnp- 
nn'ut of tlu> j>rii;<-i:«il fcntiin's of Uu' rrosnini. , 

Tln> X:it! tnal Counril on Kdncntin- tlu- Disndviunnjc^'d w.*is rstaMisliid (^n 
Anirn^t 5. liUl. as ;i norijn-ofit t,rj::ini?.:iti(>n to suiniort tlu' CfjOiK^nitive Inippn'o- 
nioxn ]»i-o:rr;;ni. All chief jidniini--irah*vt' oiIit-tTs of i-o:u%i-s iUiu univorsitirs wliiclj 
support tii ' CofMH'rati w lni;)roVrnu'nt IVo;;r:ini nn> to !h» mcuilK^rs (►f the Xiitioual 
Coinicil. rUi^ woVk of i\w Couih'il is to be can iod on by ix lU):ird of l)in rtoi-s. nine 
in nuiiher. and hy mi Kxeeutivt^ Dirt'Ctor, a liesnum's Conrdinalor. a i'<'i»i*^y 
1 >ir'.itor, n l)(nnty roonlimUor, and an admiuistrativt' iind snpiTvisory stiiff. 
liejrional. J^tate. District, and UM-t\\ Conm-Wn will wnrk to^'ctht'r. 

Kivi' f:iceis of ilu) <;of>perat luiprovenieni IM-o^M-am :ii*o lu-escnted hiTcwitli 
t(» jissist ' Inef adiiiinistrators who arc in the process (►f :irrivin.i; at a jlecMsion 
to participate in tho Prograiii. Section One deals with the net»ds of tUr disadvan- 
ta;rcd tvIucIi have given impetus lo planning and developing the Cooi>enitive 
lnii rt>veiMeii( Pi-offi-am. Section Two explains the j>raetieum concept which Has 
cvo'lvod dnnnu^ proj;ram i>lanninf? and development. Sociion Three descriljos 
il)e 'J'ask Fo.-ce Learning Center htniclure and functions. .Section Four outlines? 
plnn^ for Dro-rani fnn(lin^^ Seoti(»M Fivo is -vx :ihsti-;icV of the ratio^ials for the 
(N.operaUve Improvement Program. Organizational Chart 1 identifiers the com- 
ponents f>f flui C()oj)crative Iiuprovement Prograia and explains each cooperating 
<'oinMn!>o-i(. <>r-ani;ia!lonal Chart explains the Coopemt ivc i)nprovvii\ent 
Program. The Xational Conticils stipporls the program descrlhod lierein. 

ONE 

'J'he Cooperntivo Jmiiroveniont Frogram is hased upon evidences of need which 
havi' hern examined hy the edtuat«,rs who have holi'ed plar. and de\eloi) the 
pntpovcl program. Son'x^ of 1i;o^'e evi<V^iices of need :M*e i:lenti?3(-<l beh»w. 

'i'iie •■oi)s,ni!ei-s of echp-atiou need rt^iJil'U^* (Mhn'ation. All individn;Jls need aihl 
are entitled to it. liulividtials and grotips inali;e tip social systems. The American 
social .-yytoin cannot survive wilhtnn Jiiipfoved cdnention for all. In a world 
shrunken hv instrrut and ;>crvasjve (■on>innnie:t'li(ms. hwU of conimnnication sUills 
can enrd.h- m'^infonnntioii. withheld information, and distorted hifnrination 
to destroy Hie democratic system. 

The costs of -welfare enn and likely will hankmpt all levels or Amoncan 
-ovrrnrnent if edncation is not significantly improved for the disadvanlngod. 
If welfare costs do not bankrupt the nation, (he ri.sing costs of supporting many 
hasicallv oli^oit'te edncatioiiMl practices wW}, Impnnlng education for the dis- 
advantaged can turn potential welfare hci.^ficiaries into producti%'o taxpayers. 
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Iiiiicovjuj: edu^-vuuuri} ivsuMn. ana jTixeduros can Lrinp boih siuiiific-aut 
«.r-ti-H]u.> and ^-reriijy iiicrcNsc^.! rotiiriis 041 the aollars inwsml in vaujuthm. 

li.'aiiy ha:j(3iraj.iK^a :iv<.r;i-i.. niid ^iifU^J j)ujul=. <Iro;. out. T.>i, liiujiv j.m.iis 
;rra.iu:iic from lu-j] sfIi<K;l wirh fiin.-atiorjal imj^airuafnii. auU uelirit-ii-it-- Too 
niaiiy ;:r:iUuaros eiit^r (^»n^-e utn-Jin^ rvuiiHiial assistam-e. T<><. uianv Lcraduates 
Ml lu::^! sylN. i^uw xh.M.l with iTfj-n n-UMii U,v :: o*rl,i ,h;U no 
lon^jor fXists. A;-i<>s E. 3)o,vor siM this tn'<. dwndos a^o ; but Uny munv teucht^r 
l.r,ij«iration pvuipran^^ hay^ jwu Icnig h^u.staiiit>d tlieir own cuiiVtMilioiiMl strk-^ 

Ririy chihWi^wd is nornuxll.v u rime for qiK^stions. cnrio.-itv. di:sco\vrv aii<J 

r(>;rin»-ni5: m(,st children into a -statt* ^vhere inquirv is moril.nnd 

M: oy children are iH'nuanentT.v dis<iuaJifie<l for ^-du^sition hv s^.- ial and 
f<-.-)n<»nii<" (M'linvatiou W-fore they reacli t^len^^ntiirv school ji-f o"iht-f di'ldren 
un- iiunurt'd in fiiV!roi:iJM ;iU rnxoniln,. to a i<»-,v i.-,'- nili:- f.. ,0 00 di--- 
<,ua ih<Ml fi,r <Mlncali.)n in srhool syslcai.s where thvy j«,rn K. baio historv 
ni:ifh«-in;itics. reading. or.sdKxil, i<'>t"i. . 

The numhor of thoi^ %vho do'iiot leani to read may equal (lie number ,.f Ihosi* 
^v ho do h.nn. (^f those. AvluMio learn. Ur-'^se wh.. <Io :,ut n-ad mav outn iinln r ilios,. 
who do. S.>nitM'n" hMS s-n.l tji-,t \hi.<v who d.. ir.t ivtid ;xre as d'-sadx .nitn-d 
as those who cannot read. .mu.i., n 

The illn.^;trations of enforced and rontini;5<-(l sc-hooliiiL- contribute to emo- 
alnu'loeks" Functional knowledge u^xps ^renerate snibjeet are.i inst^cMiritie« 

T(*jiclier.s who have been in si»rviee for ti-u or uion- vei vs :»re lil^- Iv lo have 
3iad int^i.irer suiM^rvisvd teoehinff exiJerience. It is i^n^hr^ble tlvM UuV teach :is 
they were taught in the .schools they attended. They are noxv confronte<l with 
eH'lucational ine(iualitie.s. kilowlei' -e deficiende.s, racial discriminations or^rani- 
/^jtlonal tnnisitions iierfonnan.v -xeejitaneies. and r^mirensaTorv te<-hiioloVdes. 
J bey lm\e not had Jsui>end.sed i acticiim experience in problem solving in 
inil.rovinir instruction, in develop.^- relevant curriculum, and in .-oordinalinff 
resonreesforleaniinff and teaching. nuiuaun^? 

Ki<>Id studios carried on during* tiie planning plinso of tlii.s prosrram tend to 
Fhow thar regardless of the racial composition of the classroom or the tearhinj? 
.<tafr. few teachers have confidence that they know how to deal o^rective'v either 
with unequal eudeationnl opportunities or with disndvantajred learner^* These 
studies tend to show that teachers who recognize their own disparities dis- 
advantages and deficiencies welcome proposals for inservice training in rrac- 
ticnm. clinical settings for team effort in the improvement of teaching and 
learning:. The hekl sUuiie.s have shown als(» that some siipervisorv nnd a^^^niniv- 
wfi Jc.rtiirr''"?.''^ ^^^^ re.sponsive to cooperative efforts to nm improve, and 
ad uM tlKMr roles and functions in the educative process i^nd system The .stiulie*? 
indieale further tlint many tlisadvantaj:ed pujnls on- respon-ivo to -aP-n.ved 
nis' riietion and :ire motivated bv life-centered, funotional, learning experience^ 
Tt seeni.^ to he imlirared. als-M bat some professii.nal educators are VniirnitU'd 
to improving the qnaiity of instruction and educMtional admini.stratien Some 
eornniunitics have .shown a capacity for cd\icational renewal. Public and private 
fniidiiig aijreneics demonstrate deep eonecni and with b?g«i i>iiere<t <!ivi>ort 
programs which implesnent improvement strategies. 

In swmniriry. the field stndics have shown that the doci)cning of ruuro} the 

raisniy of interest in improving the qnality of education, tberebv oveivonrM- the 
pvevaibng di.si>nrit:es in edncational opjiovtunitv and aceo'u'it;>i.\liry d.«nM-nd 
erifir -ll.v upon eliciting: commitment through participation. Vr^ tjnd'onr.-aeive.s 
m a sys^^m in which priorities are fixed. Each priority level proliferates its 
own snhsystems. Roles and functions are prescribcfl and regulated. Reisourcea 
are >ieri)cluany inndequalc. disovgani/ed. ami in disarray. 

These prevailing conditions would destroy perseverence. exccjit thnt basic 
edncntirm.Tl theory justifies persistent, nnrelentinrr. and peiva^ive vi\'o^{« to 
imjirove the quaHty of edneation. The ba«ic modifying factor in the renewal 
improvement, and adjustment f)f man's behavior is learning. If this Procram 
IS sns^ained in effective efforts to jnitiate. direct, and a.ssoF.<5 Hiances in our 
collccfvc behavior as sin>pliers and consumers of ed\icat[on. we mr-r discover 
t l\a t cdiioatiohal nee<l.s of the disadvantaged can be n^et. ' ' 
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Tli<- < 'iHi^K-ralive JinprovoiiUMit l*nn:;fir*^» Ues^;niiHl to iuijilenionr n iirat-Mcuui 

cmiraffe assist in nH»rfrani2in^ lirct^en iee underjjraduate curricula in u-aclier 
rilucaiioii s<^ that iirac-ticuin exiK-ritince in iHiucatiuj; the disadvantagtHi shall 
lnH-oim- nn iTiT"CT2il nn*:i of snidy hi )h*^ itr<K*ess of it-rtiiyius Io;it hors and 
iustruoMoiial <ui»ervi.<ors and a basic criterion in teacher accrtMiitatiAtu 

Thr <_'iK,j»erative Iinf»rovement Frognim aljio i)roiK)so.s to provide post-gradiiate 
tnsfrTi<v t-xix^rii^K-e for trained teacher^i and their jsupervisors whose traininjx 
(h^ftcii-nt in dirett exi»erifiKv nod <.-iinit*:il study of Tiie t^hi^ratiim of The 
'isadvantajred. 

Ilie i>racticum is favored for teachers and their Svupervison*, This ptactioum 
program 'will provide for clinical ^xijeriexices of the trainees to take place in 
prtHiominantlj inserrice j^ettinp; raih*»r than in rej^ident jcnidiiate ?^tudy. I^'.iv** 
of absence on the i)art of the trainee from his reg:uiar teaichlsajr ^r siipervisory 
duties will not be required. 'iTie trainee will study and aipply ;^v >blem solving: 
ie<biii<iues related to school administration, instructional stipeirision, and 
curri<-nlum reorj^anization in clinical settiiiijs with the disadvantapec.. Tlie 
train<H* will travel to collepre campuses for some seminar and laboratory *^'ork. 
hut his; major practicum training will he in the field. University faculty and 
graduate interns will join the trainees in field oxi>erience.s. 

This pro;rrjim is designed to minimize staff drain. To export retrained 
tpach<»rs and supervisors would further impoverish the instructional resources 
of Ihi' disadvantaged. To conserve retraiutHl leadership will provide resources 
ti; diffn^i' new and r(»!ovant Icrhnnloffh'y inJo disadvant;:g<Ml arvas ni' <'<lnraiioii. 
InstrtJftiMnal .supervisors who gain the practicum experience may avoid dis- 
placi'mcnt in tlio j^nx-ossts of thf trau.^ition dcM ;rr<\^:ttioii :ind/<»r niav 
ienc<Miras:e school ho: u to lake such action as nmy he required in enacting 
and rravMcin? equal oj>porl unity employment j>oHcy. 

Thi' T'ooiK-rntive Improvement Trogram is designed to improve the quality 
of cdUcit'ii^i;. il.v iliis is i:ie:iit t»r.» rvl^•^i^U. iiir,*r<(v»'ni".'ut. ;uiil iHl.iu^t i!iM:t ol' 
the rf»!cs. functi^ms. processes, and rosMtirc**^- intrinsic to learning and teaching. 
This program is concemfMi with: U) identifying significant disiiarities in 
edttcutionnl •>j>p«)rt unity and ex]>!«M'ing i)rr.niising avcTint's of 4qiKiiv/:::lioii : ( li » 
dcU'rnniihj:^ the status oi' the fjuaXity of etlncation among the di>iadvant:ig<v3 
and oxit! ::i:i:r ])romisiiig avi>n:ies to tin* achievt'nicnt :ind nr»ii.t(»i!:i»M i' of os 
scMitial ' Ic jK iiis of fnnctiomil (iii.ilhy: a:u! asyi-ssing iUv s;.' -<;Mii Sv<» 

nnrnr<' oi <-<iM'.-nti<jnal dis;idv:in'aiiv. id<'ntif.vi:ig th<» ('\t«*:it to ^vhKh i^is- 
advantages imjrJiir the i)roducers and consumers of education, and exploring 
promising avenut.^ ^•f diagnostic, corrective, and preventive strategies. 

Within .«?tandard vocabulary context, this program is based upon the con- 
sideration that each producer and consumer of education is educsitionally 
disadvantaged as learner if ho Ims atraine<l less thun optimal foii:iiiioijal 
(level (»pment, emotional maturity, skill i)erformance efficiency and v«>Iitional 
ahillt.v. 

Standard vocihtilary jii'ovldt's an exiihination of wimt as njeaiit by "ojJtiinnl 
eognitional develojirnent.** This program .seeks to renew, improve, and adjust 
continnity and cohesion in the learning: process, to achieve and sustain rcg^'larity 
in eognitional articulation, and to mhance ;he learner's optjnrtunity to nttaiii 
optimal perceptual development Many who are educntionally disadvantaged 
may be cognitionally underd-iveloped. This may mean that they have been 
im]>aired or stnnted by instritctional disfo^t inn 1 ties. brcachcH. broken or 
distorted learning scrjuences or gaps. Systemic l<»arning deformities may vesnlt 
from: (1) disjointed esi)er5enoos ; (2) irregnlarities and disarrangements in 
learning proc(»sses: (3) unnatural and illogical learning procedtire; : (4) 
im|>erfect, defwtive, abnormal, unplanned, r^onschodulcd. and disorganized learn- 
ing resources : and (5) defects in the intrinsic de.vign for ess<»ntials to fnnr1i<msO 
miderstanding. These .statements are not made with finaliiy; rather, they are 
.set ont tn illustrate the substance of the interest, concern, and coniniUincnt 
out of whieh the Co-operative Improvement Trogram 1ms been generated. This 
interest. r(vneorn. and commitment i^ fr/ensed upon emotional mntnrity. skill 
iv.^rfonnanee efficiency, and violation;!] stability no loss than ]t|K>u Cf^giiitional 
development. The ]>ractienm eoneept in essence is n systems npprriach. bo sod 
uiwu dir'^ct experience, to the solution of the problems of teaching the dis- 
advantaged and to their problems of learning. 
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I'* iM-'i-M^f ;;i'(-ilitif> -.in'i i^.i' : :i tiiu in -i ru'-i . 'U.u * urririil.* in i<T;>l , «J i.Miit.u 
ii;;4 ij<v ;in-:is wliwn* Tii>k FuiYi- hiuruiu;; CVuar.s arv ^. cstiil.li-lit^a aiid 

Le;iruiii;r 1\-iu*t w Hl aceoun»date 4l> ti'ariier?^ :ui(i >aiKT\ '.:ors ij > imiihiv. lmni 
vtiluiititx ii'it*'lK'r-rui4»;>;. L^K> v<»ltuiieer tt.';iilu-r-;uai-.s liW (ii- ivuciUi^cJ i 

t-lu]<iirii. i:;iN h 'J:i-k F<»r«>- lv«;sniui;j C> iiNt nil] Ik- Ui <«|;.'r:i . h«r iv.-. y*;ir^. 
lu ilic :i::::n'^;it€-, ovor a fivt'-veur >i»aiL T/HO Task Fon e I^-anihii^ Cvutrrs are l«. 

J:.,M-!i <-<M*]K-ra;iii;: nniv.-rsit.v uiiirli <«fI*<T- .►nly jin-s<T\ i< : jriiuiii;: 

lit *^-2u<-aii«»Ji will jjjjiiiitaiu u J-';irulty tV^^fciCTviro Ta>k iV»rci* wirb r^'>iMm=;il»iJiiy 

aiul uiuvtTs;ily whii )i offers jJrt'Sfrvicc pJus iirrailuaio v^rmiiif: in i-Uiioation %vill 
ijiiiiiiiuin a KjK-uUy iMvserviw Ta>k Ftirvu nlan-d u x^^^^<^i•'^vkv training. 
u y.unUy liiservice Ta.'^k Fom* ou iK».-it^radniitr i*ract:cuui iiistTvitr Tj liuin;: 
w» !»»• iiirriiHl <ni at the Tissk Kom» l>t»;'.nniif; Ciulors. a KacuUy I.'r-r-aivij lank 
F«.n o <»ji i'j's<vn-«-h nd:Urd to \hv i>rolik'uis of tin* di.satlvautii^t, ii. a Farulty 
'J*a>k Voroo Coorilijiatiiij? I{t^S'>ll^ct'^5 for Um- i;aiirovi'jii*-irt «»f ed\i rati oil, 

Tbr < ■«w>jK»rativ<> lniprovr»ar:it J*r<»;ii-aui at tlic V> -al niHTalioiial li-v,*! tN.iivisis 
<»f sup)M»rTin;; tit ntu traifiiULT TisU Ftme 3.**ariiiji^ I'oiittT.s in wliirh to 
l»r«»\i(l'> li» to advanced aeadciulir cnsiHit honiErs for iiiscrvite eiomeriTary 
and .sr. <»ii,j;iry srhool tcucju'is sind .suixTvisory adininislrators wlio tiwl ad- 
uiii«Miai exnerit^iuv and traluin;? in solvinfl: thi^ oduoaii<inal pn»bl<»nis wljich 
deriVL* fmui int^iualitio.s of opiM^rtunit.y and from knowU^d^co dolirU-s. It: js 
]i<-lifVrd that liu's«> CMlrK-ational jtrolJUaiis jjn* n-laU-d t<# foar an*as of jinioliruiii 
iraiijiii;^ rurrifuia : (1) i>robl<^u» .solving theory ajid practice, (J) adniinistrativi* 
or;;:unxation and iiiiinajjoiiifnt. (Z) iinprovinj; inslructi<Mi. and vi) roor^runirinff 
and <li»vtdt»iHii;r relvVMiit curri<aluin ass tht's^* an 'as ndat<» to in*Miualiti»s «»f 
opport iniity and knowledge deficits at tho local education a;?on<'y lev*-!. 

Ka*-h i^ioTHTatin;^ itnSv«Tsity will devvloj) itr; ^,,vji jwrarticuiu <-urri<-iihnju will 
apply lis iAwi admissions standanN. and \vi!! sTipt»rvis«' and ovaluau* its own 
tnuiuM's. AVitii nnaniiiury in ;^oaIs, Ukon* may Im» si;;nilifaut tltvorsity i:] uirans or 
aw niK's to ^irhivvo ol>j(vti v«»s. (%HtiH-i-aiiv*» k*ad<Tsliii> tratniu;; may provide IkhIi 
vithndmity riPiid dhvisity as innovaiivc n^simi'ces an* <^»ordin:*tisl for tlu* ta.sk. 

Iho pilot ^iperutions year of the Cooperative luiprovomeut l*rog:raiu. is dvMgnf^l 
to elirit cooiK^i-ation from four ^"ollcgejsi and univeritdi ios in each uf s<^voii pilot 
stati-s and the Disstnet of Cotoibia. Three pilot Task Force Learniuff Centers 
will he established in each stuTC. The first six months of the pilot opera ti/^ns 
year will be devotetl to K^adership training for snpe.tVJ«ory personnel iii Task 
Force r>earnjng Centers, in L.oc;iL District, .Stale, and Regi<nial Councils, and 
in collcjic and tniivoi^sity Fjjcidty Treservice. In.servit'e, Ueseareli, and Rosources 
Task Forces. Tlie renminins six iiiontlis of the ]nl<}t oi)erai»ons yt^ars will he 
usinl in providijig pmclicnni training: for pilot trainees at Task Force lyonrnin^ 
(^enJers. in evaluating the effectiveness of the l*rogram. and in organizing (lie 
tivc-year operations jirogram whieli is to i^oUow. The five-year operatronj; 
i)rograni will he projected into tvi-euty*six states in the Southwestern, South- 
eastern. Central, and Atlantic Coaslrl areas of tho United States. 

Tlie Xafionnl Council will seek support from at least six priviife granting 
ag<»t:vies in each cooiierating state each year througho)it the program. The 
Local and National Councils will seek support from Federal and state programs 
whiHi ore aullioriKed and for which fund.s are appropriatetl for the improve- 
r.-^ent of cdacatiou for the disadvantaged. Tlu' National Cotnieil will retpiest 
privfifc and public funding agencies to authorize and appropviale fiscal support 
f»)r Cooj)erative Imjprovenient Programs commensurate to the tieeds of tlie dis- 
arlvnnfaged and to the capacity of the Nillional and Local Councils !o carry 
on effective roles in impii'oving -ediication for the disadvantaged. 

Tho National Council now needs public and private finnids with which to 
implement the involvement, conimitiner^ and organization of college and uni- 
versity p^iculty Task Forces and Locai, District. Sr:.te, and Regional Councils. 
Funds are needed now to support leadership training and Task Force oherations 
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ilnrin^r tlu- pilui year. I'rivaTt? aud public fuiHiiu;: ,i;:<'iu-irs will U- 

li) iilviitily availal)k- fiuiding b«>urv.es. Pr<*iM.»<;ils anU re<iut.-r-ts \\\\\ ]iriism«i 

*\i'wt i>\a\c >;t*li<Jol olficvrs iu t-jrli AM»;iorat:ii;; ."^lait- v. ill iu- Tn 
a'^>ist i:i i*l.ii»nii];; fu!i«liii:: a oin-il.iv \\ i»rkvjt<*;i I'ui' »■« », j iu . . li^ lii 

and uui\ »'rsity F;iriili\ a^k Ki»r<T it^-rsninirl ixiu\ ;i mM-niay w iTK^li^s* i" 1«h ::] 
Task Foriv JU-arii'm;; IVnter and Li^-al. X)istri<-t. and Stau' <*«>ii2u-i! i- --s.Miuvl 
l»n-|t»;ir;ii*)i-> in tin- •<r;i.iiii/atii»;i .»i*d iutpn-iiM-m;*! i.i ii*t' « m. .|H*iaij»' - 
Jiifiit l*r«-;?rjm iu raiL s:at4-. 

TJu' <\Hmerativ<- iiujirovHin^-nt rrojrraaj ims i\ disiiiKiiv,- tiiiriinj} !*- :iiri>i. 
l<rp;:rain is d<fsi;ixnil t<i dinfu.-r tin- j»ra<-*T innii i-nun-pt iit. «• •.;i--- jvi< • Iriiiiiiii:^ 
in t*-a<-Em«'r eilucatiou. Tliik^ prttfrraui ir? dvsi;;!}*^! i<» iiui.r Hk- iii-rru^iiuii;*.! 
and sui<**rvisi>ry coiiiiK't<'i]iKLV of ti^(*^htT« and aduiiJhistraTnrs uJicml- i r«tr*-^sii»ij;U 
trjirsiiii: l.-H-ktsl j»ra<-tirnutt and clini<-*al t* xiK'ri»'Jn-«' iin rt-uHMlyin;: jiiil j)n-vvni in;: 
li'aniiii;: di?ccontinuili<-< aa-d (nlin-atiunal opimn unify disi;aritics. 'i'l.^- i»ri)t:nii;i 
funlu-r pr<<j.(»srs to inii»r«'\v tin- (jiinliTy of v<iiiiMi inn lor <.Ii>>;{d\ ;im;«;: > i 
IHT s«-. Kiljiilly, tiu- |tro:riani is dvsi;rn<*tl !•» involv+- tht* wItoU* ♦•du< at ntn li rom 
nniuit.v fn>m tiw^ \ \-a\ tt* the natiorial U'vol in a coiuorted njo\<-uii>nt onuniitted 
to iMjnalizin;;, '.'iririiinp, renewiaj;, iiui*roving, and adjui>tin;; t»dui-anonal <»i»- 
port nnity for rJi. 

S1ratt';:i<'s Ujv o<m iMTiiUve fiin<liujr must be a;:rwl upon :ind iini>b'ni*-nUMi 
wht-reby tLr . nsts v>r tlio pilot <)p<t*nitions yvwv cun bt- uu<I<*r\\ rit i«'n. A Inisula- 
iju'nfal prc'uaise of tliP Coojw'rntivo Jmpirnvt'nK^iit l*r<»f;rani is ilmt <-<nipt'r;iiiliv»* 
fnndinjr is flu? only nu'.'ins by winch Xalionnl Coun<-il <Mn fs-ilitato \\w 
inipr(»v«*nient of cnlnration for the di.s/id\'antaj;<-d. C<MtjM'rMtiv<* lumlin;; Mill 
inv<i!vt* the Ci^uncils^ the f>articipatin;r <'onojir<*s* hikI uJidvorsitic-s. .»nd tho irr:nitiii;r 
;j;:<'n<-i<*s wliirh :nil linrized and l'nnd('d to snpiipnrt <'dn<'Jtion;il pr^Li-ranis 

for tlio 4lisndvantnKCHJ. 

Coop<-rativi' funcUns will be needed to underwrite the eosts <)f h-ridrrsliip 
tniinin}: for Kaenlty Task Force and tVtuncil per.<onneI durin;r the pib»T npern- 
lions year. Kiehl study durinp the pilot *perntions ye:ir \vi!l be requin^l in 
festin;; the vali<lity, n-linhility. eliieiency. iin<I obji'ctiviiy of tht- 4^40IM•rative 
Improvement Profcram l>efore tlie five-year operations program cnn l>e ndoptrd. 

Tlie partieipatinj^ evdlepi's. uRiversilies. and ConneilK iietnl <»Mern;d fnTids 
tf» und<'r\\ rite the ci»sts <»f partieii^if in^ in f h<' Co<i])orjUivi» Imprnvenient rrocrnni. 
Tbe <*i)lles:es and iiniversiiies iiml >;nplM>rt with whivh \o provide leadership 
traiiijfi;; and releastsl time for itartieipatiuK facnity meniliers. The Ooiiiieils 
netni pnif^fram iinplwuentation supiK>rt. TIu^* National Council will ad<;pt fund 
raisins vAxm^ ns its lirst stieetin;: in N'>vend>er. ll^Ti!, 

The National Council invites and mil welcome the cooperation of tlie colh'jjt* 
r>residents\ their external fundinfT i^ers^mueb an<i foundation a<lministrators 
in fr<'neraMnc support for the Cooperative Improvement Pro;rrMrn. r.ik«'wisf. 
th<* Natii'-n.'. 1 ('(»nii<-il <^4M'ks cfw^peration from the a<hniidstrJitiv<* oilictTs of 
Fi*der.'j|, st^te. and local ajreneies responsible for ednwitional pro>;rMnis for She 
<lisadvantiijied, in channeling discreUonary an<l Title ftnids into lh<* pro^rraiiis 
of the ConneilH. It hns been eslinialed that the Jvoeal nnd !\'ati<»nal (*onneiis 
will n<MMl $:5.2(H) per Task Knrei' Ix'arninjr ('''nt<'r ti'aine*' with whi< Ii tn nn4ler- 
write the costs of provi<linf; IC credit lionrs of ins<'rvice practieinu trainhi?. 
iStipport in th<» ?i mount of ;R1<»(>0 will be n<»e<le<l to c-^ver the <-osis of a<*adeinie 
.serviees by th<* trninee's sjjonsorinjr college, and $1(J00 will be adnnnistere<l 
by Mie National Conneil at the le<-:il Task Kore<' earning (\'nt<'r to provide- 
aonaendetnic services for each trainee. The National and Local Councils %vill 
coiiperate in <leveloping programs wliich meet eligibility and progn^in standards 
of K<'deral. stat<». and local fneding acen'-ies and oiiiees. Tin* lio.al Cotnielis 
will contract with sponsoring colleges . .:tl the National Council to provide 
aead<'nne and nonaeadeinie Kerv'e<'S at th?- Task Fon-e Learning rent<-r. 

Tlj<' >v:i*:ional Council needs snpiK?rt from the discretionary resonn>es of all 
granting agencies. The Council reoo>rnize.s that many fonn<lations r-»serve 
some funds r-»r discretionary uses. The Council is also aware that some Federal* 
n'gional. state an<l loeal publi*- iigen<'i<'S are rlbttled d--^<'i-t>t ionary funds wbidi 
could 1m' channeled through the National Council to i^npport the <;oop<'rative 
Improvement Program. 

The Cooperative Improvement Program has been phmned and developed 
hy educators who are confident that Council leaders, college presidents, founda- 
tion exeentives, and public education agency administrators will find wn.vs 
eooi)eratively to imderwrite the costs of Improving education for th-e 
disadvantaged. 



Tliu< far. in i'JjiiniJi;; :iiid developin;; the |>ro;;ram. no efT*ni has Um-u ni:uh' 
to i;i4>jirify tiie 3»rioritr level at wliicli resi.N:niNi:tI*- It-aders rank ininrnvin;; 
fHiu<-afi '11 fttr <Ji>a<iv^ntam*cJ. Uesi»or.sih!e !«*aders in the l'on;rrrss. in Ft-d^^ra! 
t|TtH-::th«' nlii<-»-< and jif;i**n<'it^, in s:atie lr;:i!4aturt-> and ♦^o*-uiii»a <>lEc*-s. in 
l'«*Ufi-i;jTifin offirf*;, in tiiUt*j;vs and unirersiii^*^, m prof*^si*»nal <»r;raui2a lions, 
in i»n}i!:4- s.-iH»<#l ? ^ards and systooiis, in the judiclarv. in the i^ler:ry. in ux^ws 
uii^lui, Ui iMiN^u^-ss. in the i»r<»^»s^i<»ns. and in tht? h(»uie d<t<*rmijie national 
prioriiiv^. If all such r<*siH«isib3«? I-eader^t were l<» list ihvir hisiit-<t r:jnkin^ 
inl<re^t> invnUvnivnts. ant! et»mm it menus, it is faojied that iiuprMVinff eiliK-ation 
for iJ«- disniivanta^rt-d would he rankiHi amons: the fir^ ten. If a majorirr ef 
n'si».*ris:l«]e I-^-^^iers in th? nation wcmld so rank imiirovinj; eilncation for the 
disa dial) raced, tliere w<«2ld t»e no donbt tliat the l\>oj>t-rative Iiui*roren?eiit 
Tr^crarn w»»Uid Im» inijfleriaiented. Kt'sjrrni.wiblo lead^Ts nh^^ are committed toedCK'a- 
ti«»nal ri-m-wal will find yvtixa U\ undrnrrite i>rng'rain funding; requirements. 

FITK 

The nr5isi>ns f*>r impT'^.^ia^ thuo quality of edtication, t^uflHziug diispantiei> in 
op|»ort unity, and overcoming ^reficieneies are fan<iaiuentai and relevant. The 
ratii)uaio of the Cooiperatj've Improvement Program is eommensurate in seoi»e 
to the Diaffnitud<*of the proldcm. 

The i lassive imimct of deficiencies in Jearning and di^i>arities in educational 
nppori unities. resonr<»es. and achievement is made inditicriuiinatel.v u|Km fiui.ilj^ 
at all sch<M»l lev<-l.s. This i.s not the exclusive probh-ni of the pcior. It affe<-ts 
studoiiiK of ;nh'<jiiate. auii>l<\ or <'ven aflliieij; means. Whi'f heh»\v averap* :il»ility 
IMJpHs mo -t xUvsi' i>rniri«Mris. ihr oniiuary and triftoil :ir<» iinpaip':! also, Thesr 
<fi'forn*'5ts to t tT.'f-iive JikmUoi' i^'<'npra f*' dis:idvaiiiai:es in A^ipalnrlii i. iii ilio 
c-itios. in siilojrhia. and in rural a^j-ns. 

Thesv itn»l)leni« are e]iideraic throue:hout the naJion. The.v are iiarticnlarly 
acnte in si-h<.ol sy.s terns /md s<-ttinj:s where dv jvrv ami dv fncfo se>rre)L:atifin 
hav i»n-v; tiled f«>r a f-entiry and where tL»* ^ransition to d«'sesrre<;atioa has 
jiri'vaiU'd ivr loss rhan a di»cade under either voluntary siiji^iort or involuntary 
complin Mc-fv UimmI oducation for aH HTiiain.s elusive. 

TJio Coniinituv on IMannine and I>evelopnienf si'eks a massive aiad effective 
n^siMiiiso In this ehalli ^;t;e, Si£;nilii*tint time, effort, ami money hare {yei^n usvii 
to (?^'M>^♦p. t»Iaii. refine. an<i implemeiit a o(H>i»erativt» jiilot pro^jmiu to se«»k 
sol!itj«>ns lo tilt-so prohVms. The Oimriuttee Ims devolo|H»d a proposal uliirh is 
coninionsinat<» to the magmitiade of the proWem. The i>roi»o.*;tHi plan focusos 
iip-m di;i?:nnsini: and remedying tl>e causes of t^otJh dvfiy'ienries in leaniin^ and 
disp.-irities in Nvirniiig res<nirces and upon dcveh^pinj:: preventive strategies to 
terminate the imiKiet of these problems. Itescureos are not to be dissij^ated 
io jK-ripheral and redundant projects. 

rh<- pr«»blems <if deficiejjeies and inequalities are deeply rooted and liasic. 
Exemplary proffn».m development has not generally sened as an effective 
chariire a^'om. The dlsHemiuatiou of exemplary innovati<ins implant far too 
I it t jo <h:in};<* into oxistin^r i»raeU<v if oxternal fundi n;r is imt (Nintiijued j>nd ex- 
panded. .\ niMssive pilot program may develop and lest problem so^utiouK. If 
flio pilot «'ffort could he diffus<*d into or Inwme integral to ongmns: teacher 
<Mjuc:ition. eff{»ctive remediation aiid J^revenfion might become standard practit^ 
ami thus rely »r. to upon iuJeiual tban uiwn external funding, liOng-range 
sol v. ti oris are ne< ,1. They may <»<ime %vheii p<dicv makers^ cost undonvrlters. par- 
ents, educators, a.nd pw]>ils generate such n critical mass of coopenitive involve- 
ment that resounvs and strategies for exemplary improvement can be catal.vze<i, 
coordinated, expodited and dissendnated. 

Learning is the primary catalyst for man's social, economic, and iwlltical 
improvejn«*nt. The primary factors in mollifying behavioral outcomes are the 
nature of learning, the nature of the learner, ntj'^ the implications of both upon 
Instnu'tion. Pupil nchiievenient may fall bolo»x- juptfmal and ?>otcMitial levels if 
tea<'lwMs Inck ex|»eri<'Mee-based eonipeteuee h\ utwierKtamling learnin;Lr. the 
learner, and the implications of both upon good instr?iiot!on. 

TlJe (^onimirtee seeks to implement an inservice practicum effort to improve 
Instruction. The con» of the practicum will hedeveloi^ed eoope.*jj!Jvely. Cnrriculum 
resources and program strategies are being developed and coordinated and are 
available to cooperating committee, council, faculty, and agency i>ersonnel. 
]f massive Cooperation can become comniensrrate to the massive need, the 
desired impTovement program may become a reaixty. 

This section of the overview was prepared to provide resource material for 
chief administrators who are in the process of making a decision with reference 



tct affiliarin;; with the C4:>oi>eralive Ituprorexafent I'nv^rram. The or<-rriew Tras: 
<U'>i:ni<Hl to imivide a<k*qui<te inf'^'rmation M\^m wh»«-£i an affirmative decifsion 
jjii^riit l*f made. The overview was {vrepared To onah!* rhe chi<*f admini^rrators 
:*» sciiM ttii* needs of the disadv;r.ir^i>ged >~\inn:iii?- in tJ:'^ schools and of tteir 
T<^a<-iiers and instructional s^upervxjsors. Axiarmarivo dt<-isions can be made in 
n->imnst» to Mi laeeds. If affirmative decisions are made. fu>m^ aj?siptance from 
?ae Conncil Board Staff should provide s\is:se>ti«in? on specific action which 
n»H^s t>e taken nox.'. Secti^Hi IH of this overview c<^»ntajns an <v>niine of the 
sjH^ ifK* stejis whi<;ia should l«e taken by all chief admini^rrators who plan to 
al1iH:it«' with the X;j!i<iJi;jl ('<n3nt-il <in r>h*ratiT:i the I>i<a(lvania5?i^l :ind who 
2 'Ian to imr»3enjevaT the Coor»erative Improvement Program in their !>riiooI' 
<»rs3nizatioiial Oiart 1 if'entifie?; the components of the Cooperative Improve- 
in**nt I^ro^rram and exj^lains each cooperatinjs: compwient. Or^KLIa2aticmaI Chart 
'2 exj^Iains frlie Cofiperative Improvetnent Pro^ranu 
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^vXSQET COUKCILS 
K€glcr;al {h) 

9 nowbers each 
jIaU (26) 
16 mfflibers sach 
Ststrict (52) 

9 ne»>icrs each 

PLAKMIKS /JJD 

COMJITTIIES 
National 
52 membera 
3tat« (?6) 

9 TCmibprs each 



PUSLXC FUKDBC 

Hegiooal 

5Ut« 

Local 

$93,125,000 
oseiSed for 
5-7*ar 

Pilot Program 



j 

9 members, Eonprollt. Meets ! 
q-oarferly, Basic «taff r«<r-ired: ] 
Director, Coordinator, Deputy, I 
CcrptroUer, Regional Lirectors, [ 
2>«cretarleis , Bookkeepers. 



ir)C*l COT AND COWTX COCNGILS 

1P5 Tiotip^oflt councils vith 20 
membera each. 26 state areas 
Inclttded. Meet monthly as 
Local Educatltm A^ticies, 



EDUCATE rHS 

cltr ^rciii 'CTits 
Herbe r - a t -Large 

^^l^ie^ anrrually 



PRIYATE raxSSG 

Fouadatlons 
Corporatlona 
Sustaining Coaacli 
Korabera (6250} 



! $12,875»Q00 
needed for 

J Pilot Program 



250 TASK FORCE I'^ARKII^a CBflERS 
in 

26 COOPERATING STATE AREAS 

h administrative staff 
memhers in each Tasit 
Force Learning Center 



I 

C 0 0 P S R A T I V E 



'^55 coormTiHa oollboes & twiVEPUFiiros 

260 Facult/ Task Forces 
^Ath Task Foroe to have three menber^ 
Each college to have a Task Force on 



Coordinating 
Resouraes 

Related 
Research 



Pre service 
Training 

Inserrice 
Training 



IMPROVEMENT 



P H 0 0 R AM 



1000 TASK 
FORCES IK 
OPERAHOW 



) to prcvide inservice practicum training for 

) 20,000 teacher and 9V9>eryisor trainees 

) 100,000 VDlntxteerr teacher and s^perrisor tntori 

) 100,000 VDlantw teacher aides 

) to improve tiie qiiftlity of edacation for 

} 500,000 disadvantaged preschool through junior 

) <;0«lege p\;5)il3 



85-803—72 25 
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I COLLEGES A^.u Lnjim.sinss 

6^ Colleges and •^intversitles: to provide Ecad£;,iic service to L.-cal 
Councils and Task Pore? L^.irTiinf^ Centers. 

: 1690 Cynsge and University r.rn^iderts (O"^), cror.icc (65). •f'ac-jil^- ta'='k 

lorce memcers (780), and gradur.te ir^tern* a'5?^.:it.art«5 (ySo)- to prov-'da 
leadership I'or the Hational Cc-uiicil, and tlie notionrj p.dvj.sovy t-.sk*^ 
forces on resotirces, research, preservlcR trainine. and inservice 

: training; t ^ generate and engrain innovative and exeF.plaiy pro^pjns in- 

to ongoing t.eachar education theory and practice on reir.cdiative and 
preventive 'strategies foj- the improvement of sdijcation. 

: COUI'ICILS, COi^amZS, GEMTSF^, TASK' 5'OnCES 

236 Council- and Committees: to mobilize }^6^ educators to plan, develop. 
_ iKplfeirjf.it^ and evaluafce the pilot program, 

: 250 TzzV. force ledrnine Cet^tsrs: to operate the Cooperative Improvemant 
i Prosrar.i Administrators and cooperating college' and univei-sity person- 

; ^ nel >all provide Icadsrchl? in each Learning Center, 
i ICOO Operational Task forces: to provide inservice nracticun training for 
I 20,000 teacher and s'jpervisor trainees, 100,OCo\olunteer teacher and 

; supon,-isor tyto^s, an.i 100,000 volunteer tnachrr jLide.-*; to impi-ore the 

quality of education for 500,000 disadvantaged preschool throush junlc^ 
college pupils. ^ 

LEADEa^HIF h'EEDS 

16 National Council Board ^nd recional employees are needed. (AH full 
t/jie,. ) 

, 132h Counittof! and Task Force personnel are needed. {'i3h full time.) 
910 University faculty nembers are needed. (All part time.) 
730 Graduate intcsrn assistants are needed. (All part tine.) 

FUTJBIMG FCH PL^HmriGj DEVELOPMENT, OFERATIOHS 

125 Local Councils: to vork ^d.th the National Council Board in requesting 
ga'anrs fro;T! pvblio and p-ivate agencie:5j to nsbOtiate with colleges for • 
5;cademic cervices srjd vith tho National Council Board for nonacsdemic 
services. 

6250 SMstaining members of tbs .Comr.ittees and Councils: to be asked to con- ' 
tributa iflOO per year f ?r five years for prosi-r^T plannins; and develop- : 
ment and for Council Bonrd operations. 
25 Foundations: to be asked to grant $8,000,000 to the colleges cooperat- ' 
•'tig in the program. (^Jl, 600, 000 per year for five y^ars; 7S:^ to be di- ' 
vided amcng 65 Colleges and universities for faculty relea£3ed tiine and ^ 
expenses; 25> for college mipport of ilational Council Bo^d oporations. ) ' 
100 Corporations: to be asked to grant i^il, 7^0,000 to the collegss cooper- ; 
ating in the progi-ain. ($382,000 per year for five years; 7S'p to be di- i 
vidad among 6> colleges and univeraities for faculty released time and ■ 
expenses; 9S% for college support of iMational Council Board opeirations. ) - 
IdO ,^ocal, otate, Hegiona, and Federal Educctional Agencies: to be asked 
to inveL5t ii)93.,125jC00 t-o support the five-year pilot program. 
(J?3,125jCC0 for procram planninc and development; i?S5,000,000 for re- ' 
aearchj .C.65..0CO,00o for progi-tm opsrationc.) 
726,229 Diacdvar.taged pupils, trainees, tutorSj aides, ccaiege person?30l, ccm- 
nittee r.err.ber.^, and council rr.ombers: to be involved in the prbgyam 
during the fi^ years at a per capita cost of approximately $l'a6.00. 
?he 620;jO0O diroct pai'ticipanta in the program may- increase the^" tax- 
able eartiingE to the point that the estimated cost vr^U be recove-ad 



JII. CENTKAL ISSUES OF COi'^CERN TO EDUCATIONAL LEADERS WHO HAVE KEACHED 
A DECISION TO PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM 

We believe that active affiliation b.v the cooperating colleges and universilies, 
their chief aclministra tors, and theii- participating faculty members in the work 
ot the ^{ltl0^aI Council will receive widespread public approval. We believe 
that active participation jn national, regional, state, and local improvement eltorts 
wih tend to increase the financial support of imblic and privnle fundi ni? affoncics 
to the colleges and universities. We believe that operational oversight and 
supervision ot the Program within a college or niiiversitv will amplify leadership 
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mid julmiiiisinitive coiiiiK^leiHMcs. "Wo l>ulii»ve that the siilishiiitivc iniV)r<»vriji(>uf 
of education for the diyjidvautaged warrants a decision on the part of the cbii^f 
administrators to brinjj their iiistitup.oiis into cooiieralive aliiliatioii with the 
!^^ational Couneil and the Cooperative Improvement Pro.trram. AH educational 
leudei>; who have contributrd to tlie development of the Program and who are 
in general uecord with the ohjectivv.s, the rationally, and the basic plans for the 
oooperjilivfi improvement of ed neat ion for the disadvantaged are I'oquested to 
expediate affiliation with the ^I'ational Couneil. 

We believe the aeadeniic histi tut ions and their leader.s desire an active and 
useful role in formulating national policies on im])ruving the qnality of educa- 
tion. We helieve that cooperatively exploring fresh and innovative metliod.s 
of reflective inquiry and probloJn solving will generate improvement in the 
qnality of education. We believe that involvement in developing an environment 
^vhieh is conducive to creativity will jn-odncL' strategics for constructive change. 
AVe beiieve that the cooperating chief administrators have some hiinehcs and 
educated guesses which should be tested. We believe that the opportunity to 
become dynamically active in leading a college or university into functional 
relationship with resolving the problems of the disadvantaged justifies an 
alfirmativc response to tins invitation to participate in the Program, 

The Cooi)Orative Imi)rovonieiit as conccptnalixed thus far rellects input 
from more than 300 individual educators and from more than 100 educational 
agencies and institutions. The pih»t phase of the Program will he used for n fiiic- 
ineiits in implementation procodnres tis planning, development, and operations 
are cooperatively explored. 

The goals of the Council P>oar(l and Staff cannot be aeliioved without effectively 
articulating the significance of the improvement of the quality of education 
to the level of the needs of the disadvantaged. The college and university 
chancellors and presidents who arc productively active in improving the quality 
of education can articulate the needs of Uic disadvantaged more effectively 
than any other group of educators. It is also probable that the college and uni- 
versity chief administrators, more than any other group, can play a significant 
and nil i que role in influencing the n on school educative agencies to accept their 
share of resp«)iisibility in improving the quality of the educational system which 
the survival of a free society requires. 

There are many real and unresolved problems in raising the quality of educa- 
tion to the level of the iicmmIs of 1 lie disadvantaged in both the predoniiiiantly black 
and the predominantly w^hite colleges and universities. A voluntary, cooperative 
improvement program might infuse functional renovations into operational 
components of higher education where change is widely considered to be needed 
and desired. 

The Council Board and Staff does not assume that, working alone, they can 
become the change agent for all of the educational agencies in the nation. The 
Council Board and Staff can conduct field studies, can identify the problems 
related to educating the disadvantaged, can write reports, can make appeals, 
can hold confercuces, can give testimony in Congressional hearings, can hold 
.seminars, can speak out, and can elicit public and private grants for educational 
change. This, in the aggregate, is far less than innst be done to achieve needed 
improvements. The chief administrators can do far more. They can accoiuDlish 
improvement. They have entre to all levels of educational leadership from Head 
Start to the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. No other group is en downed indigenously with 
the resources which arc essential to improving education to the level of cxccl- 
Iciicc required in the attainment of adequate education. 

Without forthright National Council leadership on the part of the chief 
administrators, the Council Board and Staff will encounter insurmountable 
obstacles. One illustration should demonstrate this point. The competition for 
project ideas is ruthless. Programs are too fragile to survive competition with 
projects. Strategies for the dovGlopment of effective programs should not be 
siphoned off into nonproductive projects. Program blindness and project myopia 
should be corrected. Programs will become extinct unless the chief administrators 
protect the species. They alone can implement protection. 

There are three questions which arc of concern to chief administrators who 
understand the what, who, when, where, ami why of the Program and are now 
ready to explore the waj'S and means by which to fund and implement the 
Program. 

I'liese questions are stated below, following each question are suggested an- 
swers which have been prepared as resource material for the chief admin- 
istrators. 



.scrr}<'r.s which arc i:ttn^\il{'vci\ to he CJifsvntitf} to volUuf and unicvniitu liurtiv'tiui- 
tion in the Proffra?nf 

11 is i)n)ijf»sO(l tliJit cv^niM^ra lively the >:atiuii;U C<)iUJcil Hoard Stuff, tlu* Locnl 
Councils, and the colleges and universities establish liasion with jjublic aud 
privjito fuinUiig agencies lo generate es:ternal support for the cooperating college 
and university components of the l^rogram. It is osseutinl that initial implemen- 
tatiou and ojjeratiuns funUiiiLi: be provided iu the; fuUowiug amoinits mid 
catt»^;ories : 

(1) A totnl of $7^)00 is needed in seed funds for the Program with a maximum 
ot J?3750 in front funding from each college and university. This ^3750 is to be 
matclKMl, if possible, with ,?3750 from an external funding n&ency. This $7nOO 
will provide f^S750 to cover the costs for 12 months of the travel and program 
iinplomentation expenses of tlie chief adminislrator and the Faculty Task Force 
leaders in attentlinjj; met'tinirs if the National ^.'ouncii and /or tlu* Coinicil Koard 
and in j>articipating in Jiational, regional^ and local leadership training work- 
.sliops. The coJtrii^^os and universities have i>rovddod tr;ivc*l fnnds for 11u?ir n»p- 
ri»sen(atiV('S wh<i have attended i)rognun planidng nnd development nieetiii^'x 
tluis far. 

This .•i;7500 will also provide $37o0 to cover the Council Board Staff costii for 
12 moinhs of travel, staff sei-vice, and program msources expenses incurred by the 
Council l^oard in providing advisory assistance on tbe Xerogram to the colleges 
and nnivei'siries nt oiieampus conferences and in providing assistance in develop- 
ing :ind presLMiting requests to public and private agencies for matching grants 
for front funding" and for operational ITograni fundi hg. Travel and service 
nMni!Mn*s<Mnt?nts slmll bo upon bases nintnally awe] it a bio to tho schools :uul tbe 
Council li«»ard. Travel relnibnrsenjcnts will be Jrled on the regular voucher sys- 
ti'n>* of th(» a nil in ting seboois. 

An inilial st»ixh-e and program rcsoiir<'os albitnn^nt of should be made by 
each cooperating college or university to the Council Board. A regular monthly 
service allotment of ,^ir»0 should be made by each eooperaling college or university 
to, the Council Board. 

Tbe Council Board Staff has served the Program thus far without service 
nMUuneration and wilb less than 10% rcimburseinent of exto-nsive travel ex- 
penses sino(^ April 1, 1071. 'J'he National Council has thus far been liimncially 
muihlo to assume any of the costs of ofK? rating the Is^ationai Council Otficf^. 
"We hope lo vecoror the prior ont-of-i>ocket e\i>onses incurred by tli(» Conueil 
V>ojir(l and tbe ^U\ft and lo continue the Pn^gram with snflScient snjiport lo 
Cover operalional co.sts. Service allotments be nsed in part to recover prior 
<leficits. 

A Council Board Stuff meniber will need to devote at least IS days of sorvico 
during the next 12 months to each coopc^rating college or university on campus, 
at regional seminars, at the national headquarters office and at public and ijrivate 
funding agencies where external grants are to bo rcqnesttMl for each cooiJenUing 
college and university. 

This .$7500 for seed funding is also needed to initiate the operational funding 
of the Program as detailed hereinafter. 

(2) A minimum of $30,000 per year for live years from private funding sources 
nnd/or public discretionary funds for each coopomting college and university 
to undenvrite .$22,500 yearly for Faculty Task Force leadership training and 
Program implementation and $7500 yearly for Council Board Program and 
funding service costs. 

An arrangement will need to be made as the Program develops to provide 
released time for one faculty member in each state to serve as State Deputy 
Director for tbe Program and for another faculty meniber to serve as State 
Deputy Resource? Coordinator, Bach State Deputy should serve a term of one 
semester or two (tnarters. The cooperating schools in a state should rotate in 
I>roviding candidates on released time for these offices. 

The Council Hoard should select the State Deputies on recommendation of 
the chief administrators in each state. In addition, there should be a National 
Deputy Director and a National Deputy Coordinator. These National Deputies 
should serve for 4 or 6 months in Washington, D.C. It is suggested that they 
should be selected from among the leaders coming up through the State Deputy 
oflice.^. Bx'eei)tions to this suggestion should be acceptable. The Council l?oard 
should select tbe National Deputies upon recommendation of a committee of 
chief adnunislrators, assisted )>y the Council Koard ^Stnff as ox officio niond)er.< of 



(be committee. Tha waiege^s und universities can share the co-sts of these special 
-sei-vict's. TliL" C<»5inril r.tnuM will dv^iI tliii .STrHK) juciiKhMi in this itfui to iissii^t 
in fuiuliiijj: Ibis adminii^travive leadership training coniiioneiit oi' the Progriiiii. 

(3) A mininmiJi of ^^A)M>0 jH^r yeitr for each cooiK'nitiiij.: coru'jTL' miU univ<'rsiTy 
from overhead recovery funds, private funding sources and/or public discrc- 
tif)nary funOs for a uuivorsitywiUe interdisciplinary elTort in conjunction with 
the Faculty Task Force emphaisiy upon insorviee pr;icti(.*uiu training on improving 
the quality of instructional competence and porfo nuance of the facnlty within 
the nniversity. 

Tliiy is :i .sn^jrested activity for cadi ('ollep:e and univev.-^ity. The uiiM'or rolo of 
the Onmcil ]5oard ^Uitf in ihi^ nclivity will !)e in pvovidiii;: iTssi.si;uiee in stv-nrin;: 
the ^nO.OOO, 8ome of the cooperating colleges and universities aii^ v^'oll into- 
this type of program and J^ooie have secured significant funding for ihe iu;nrove- 
ment of instruction. The C'enti^r lor J':(lurarion:il Uesourocs can serve the National 
Council and the cooperatiufc collci;es and universities as a clearinghouse on. 
I)rogram planning and development resources related hereto. 

(4) A college and university generated formula share of a comprehensive 
ref^cavch effort, sponsorfd hy the roopcnUing <-(jIlege.s iiixl tiuiversities and the 
X:ititnjal Onincil at iiU eHliuniM'd cost over live years of 2.' niillioii from cNtcrnnl 
l>uldic and private sources for cooperating college and university faculty-directed 
resea rch on : 

Identifying factors associated with less than potenti;tl achievement in 
inst rucl ion and lea ruin?:. 

Exploring promising hypotheses and innovative educotional practices 
related to improving instnietion. 

Disseminating instructional and learning modifications into preservice 
and inservice practicum curricula. 
The National Institute of Education which received the approval of the Presi- 
dent on .7inie 'Si, 1?)T2. may i)rovj{le up t(j 1 billion per year within a decai;e. The 
chief administrators should help in bringing the NIB into effective operation. 

(5) Ar estiniated $200,000 from private funding sources to be administered 
hy rhe National Council Board in association with a team of three to five co- 
operating colleges and nuiver.sities to provide doctoral feho\v&-liips to make 
assessments of needs, of available existing resources, and recommended pro- 
visions for the research component of the Program and for current and con- 
tuining Program leadership, manpower, and support requirements. 

(6) A cost-of- training rtnmburseuient estinmted at ^12,0^)0 per year from 
Local Kducation Agency Title stipport of inservice training for college and 
university tennis engaged in providing academic services to worlvshops and field 
studies on program planning, development, and implementation. Bach of 1(5 
states will need a miniuium of 12 Local Ck)uneii(s on Educating the Disadvantaged. 
This component of the Program will function under the Planning ond Beveiop- 
meut Committees where planning discussions are in progress. 

(7) A cost-of-traiuing reimbursement, estimated at 5800 per trainee per year 
from external somves?, for jieadeniic tc:nii.s of coopcmting colleges and niiiver- 
sitics. This is to enable tennis: tr) ])rovi<le academic services to Tyocal Councils for 
imrticipating inservice prnctieuui trainees. 

This will also provide .supiiort for Task Force Learning Centers in which the 
trainees will actively eiigage in the Cooperative Improvement Program under 
joint sponsor.ship of the cooperating colleges and universities and the Coiuicils. 
Provision is made for each trainee to be in the Program for two years during 
which time IG quarter hours of postgraduate credit may be earned in non- 
resident, inservice, practicum training programs designed and directed by the 
cooperating college aiid university teams. The cooperating colleges and imiversities 
are to direct practicum training for each teacher- trainee. Kach teacher-trainee 
practictnn will include services to iivo teacher-aides nnd five teacher-tntor.s in 
improving education for 25 under average, average, above average, and gifted 
pupils achieving below their potential levels. The practicum and research com- 
ponents of the Program are designed to involve each trainee, bis tutors, his 
aides, and his complement of disadvantaged pupils. In the aggregate, tliere are 
to be 20,000 trainees in 26 states. With 65 cooperating colleges aud universities, 
there will be approximately 20 academic teams. The proposed budget herefor, 
in terms of five years of operation, is estimated at $32.5 million. Additional 
support funds for nonacademic service requirements for trainnees is estimated 
to amount to $32.5 million to be administered by the Local Councils and the 
National Council Board. 
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(S) Tl Ir jiroposcd tlmt a basic monthly liudgot be csta)iHslie(l by tlie Council 
Bo-'ird to undenvrKe support for the I^rognmi lK»n(hiUnrters oflice. srafP, tmvol, 
'MU\ pliJiiUiii;; and developuieut continuity. Fniid.s for tliis budirct slionld come 
fnMii f<nuuUiti<)n .ijnints. jmblie di.scrutior.iu'y fnndrf son res. corponiiioiis, su>;- 
uiinini; lueiubers of tlio Council, aud overln?a<l recovery funds of the cooporaiing 
coUc.iii's und universities (as del .-filed in Quvslitui I. Wrin 1 :ibo\-e). 

y/hile our primary fundiui? objective is to help the cM'Operatiui? eollecres and 
universities in raising the (]U:ilily oi' edueatinn. ilit' (»vtcnial i^rautin:^ a^reiicie.-f 
;is.se.ss aendi'uuc com mil men 1 to the Program by institutional williuirness to sliaro 
inipk meniation oosis — even at the level of toUon .sharini;. CoIIc^jres and mnversities 
which can extend token support for implemenialiou will dud the Council oajrer 
to use lolvon support ns nn aid in wijiniug public and privnte ^jrauting ngencr 
fuiivis tor tile cooperating colleges nnd universities. 

Qui'^tion 2. M'hfii specific activities arc cs-fiOitifil to the iwplancntfiiion of ihe 
Cofjp'j'ritivc J)}} pro rem cut Proprn)n find in irhut sciuvncc should these activities 
he '"ichcd uled to aeh ievc effect ivc operations-? 

(1) lutrodueioi-y nud exph)ratory conferences, on campus, with the chief 
adnnnislrntor.s of all 05 colleges nud universities to be invited to coo[:erate in 
the Troi^rari^. 

.•V copy of this overview is to be hand delivered to the chief adnuiiistrators who 
are ivady to explon^ iiartieipntiou in the rrogrnni. Tliis chief administrator's 
personal copy of the overview should be retained by him as a reference guide 
on the I'lvHTjini. 

<lM ()iK';inipn^^- c<Mif(»:-ences wi^ li tlic KacuUy T:^-k i-'ortt* p(»rsoui;eI at «\'ieh iiisii- 
tini<m \vln-r(; chief adnuTustrators a.^ree to (»xplove particiiiai.iou ami nppoint 
Faculty Task Forces for OAplonUcu'y eonferejiCfs. 

A date .shouh^ be set for the Council Hoard lOxccutive Director anO/or the 
Kesoni*ceF Coordinator to return to the canipus of the cooperating eolle.ijce or 
university to implemcid: llic Kaetdty 'J'ask Foive l^'adership Xraiuimc Win-l^shop 
for the Pi-ogvam. The Center for Educntiounl I^esourcefs* will i>rovide copies of 
this overview and other resrnu-ee materials for e;u'ii e<K)pe rating faculty nunnber. 
The cooiKM-ntiiig college or uuiversity shoidd reimburse the Council Tloard for 
the traMd and service eo.sts ot tite Board IStafi; for oncauipus implenieutatioii 
activities. 

(*>) rianning and Development Conunittee organ ii^at ion nnd leadership 
trnining in each of the 25 pilot states and the Distriet of Colnmbin. 

The e:xpenses of the Planning and Developiuont Committee will not be paid by 
(he colleges and universities. The colleges nud universities and the Council Board 
will bi» reimbursed for services provided to tlio Con unit tecs on IMamiing and 
Develops cut. 

(4) I.oci! Council organization in terms of S to 1:2 Councils in each coopernting 
stn te. 

The colleges and universities will assist in the orgauization of tlie Local 
Cotmcils but will not defray the expenses of the Locnl Councils. The Local Councils 
will^su])poi t the Cooperating colleges and miiversitios. 

(i)) Coordinating the Program nnd its components through Conferences and 
r.ender^^hip Training A^''orlvShops and Field Studies at Stnte Offices of Education 
nnd I.oeal Education Agencies in each coopernting state. 

Bnch funding as the colleges and universities may provide for the expenses of 
these CDnferenees, worlcshops, and field studies wall be confined to supporting 
l>artieipntion by their own administrative and faeiilty personnel and should be 
pnjd out of the front funding budget described in Question 1, Item (1) above. 

(C) Orgnnizing the members of the Council into special committees to plan, 
prepnre, and subndt proposals for grant support from public and private agencies 
for ench component of the Progrnm. 

This n-ill be a major function of the ehief administrators as they assume leader- 
ship roles in the National Council. 

All six activities need to be carried on siuuiltaneously. Sequence will be pri- 
marily a mutter of locntions where the work to be initio ted. Readiness for 
next steps on the part of cooperating colicgcs and universities will determine the 
order of implementation efforts until the regulnr meeting of the Board of Directors 
in October and of the National Couneil in Kovember. Activity One is first In 
iniportance in the immediate future. 

QuQstimi S. What iinpaet will Ve made v pan- securing external fuiuhnn and 
improvinrf in struct innnl practices and outcomes dy th e FacnUit Task Porces 
vihieh cooperate with the chief administrators in c-Tpcditing the Program if the 



cliief afliniitistraiors aasmiie prUnnry Icadcrshlii in the Pyorjram and if the 
orsauizdiional coufif/uration and structure of collv{/€ and nuiversiiy pariicipaiion 
in intcrfliscipiinary and interactive rather than mojiodiavipllnary and 
reprcsv::tfitirc f 

College and university chief aciiiiiuistrat()rs are .-ituatt.»d in a complex aUniinisi- 
trntivi* oiivironuieiit in which they develop t.vjMcjil responses to administrative 
I)rol)l(»m.<. Uospwnscs rchitcd to shcor siu-vival incliuJe deleirntin^i: i>ei'ipht'r:il 
(hUics. avoiding subsysleni involvement nnd relying upon representntive orj;ani- 
zjiiional j^trMCtnie. Ke-spouses such iia ihcue frequenfly Ueiermine deei.sion 
l^rocesses related to projeety. 

SiiLrnilicantly diiTerent i-esponscs to problems determine the decif^ion processes 
related to pr()^nlm^^ These rei^pouses in el tide assuming central rcspon.sihiiities, 
aceeplinj; system involvement, and relying npon crost;-.sect ional, ]isycho(!ynamic, 
jnleraetivc, and disco very- oriented organizational .structure. 

l»n>,:;'rain<< are integral to the primary concerns and curnmitmcnts of the central 
ndtjiiui.'itnitjiMi and t)ie cliiet adniinisi rnt(»i-s of Uh' rnlUvi^.-s -iiul 'uuiver.-ities. 
iM'odiictive. otlVctive, and enduring programs have notieroding ranK on the 
agenda of resvMire(?s deployment. iTogranit; cannot be impienieiited effectively 
i>y deU'.^ai iiii: piimary resi:onsibi!iiie.% b-y diinting invoi vensent. and by Cou" 
ventional organizational structure. 

Jn planning ihe Cooperative Tniprovenicnt Program, we have become aware 
that leadership by the chief administrators can become the primary foree in 
delenniiiiiig that iuijirovlng oUncation is to be an integral component of the 
])rograni of tiie colI(*ges and imiversitieij. AV it bout that leavb*; sbi]>. iniju'oving 
etbication will !u»eonie ;i sat "Hire proje:-t wliicli will b<» e»niditi<»naily l*os;erefl oidy 
if iMUi ventional f muling st rategies are siicce.ssfnl in .securing external .sui)pi?rl; from 
pnhlic and pri vate granting agencies. 

Implementing iniprovenier.t i)i':>irr.ini!^ may veqniro strategi*"- <:hau::es in 
adinini.strative procedures?. Strategic changes will he rertuired where adniiniy- 
trative pi-f>ce(lnres have tended to overompliasisse representative strncturc and 
to inidcrcniphasisce interdisciplinary task force faculty action. If representative 
strnetnre is ovcromi)ha sized, reliance npon projects will tahe pre-eminenee over 
i)n)gram iiuplementalion. Projects seldom deal vv*itli problems which require 
fundamental organizational and administrative change. Adnnnistrative changes 
evolve froni interactive problem-oriented task force study, planning, and develop- 
ment. Hepre.seiitative strntcure tends to sustain the stafhs quo. Each administra- 
tive component or discipline representaiive resists all forms of change which 
threaten to diminish vested prestige, status. poM'Or and resources and is 
indifferent and acquiescent toward nou threatening changes. It is functionally 
dilfiealt to eradicate weakness and to reinforce strengths in the whole organi- 
zation in an environment of protective action on total preservation of the parts 
which make up the whole. 

The improvement of education will involve all of the disciplines related to 
education as well as teacher education per se. An interdisciplinary task force 
for improv'^nient slundd not be restricted to roprosontation for each academic 
discipline. If an improvement tasK force becomes a representative committee, the 
Vested interests of each represented discipline cotdd overshadow or displace the 
innovative and creative conccrnR which a dynamic, cross-sectional, interdiscipli- 
nary configuration might generate. The iiTii)roveniC'ut team slioidd become .in 
action group as tlie result of interactive study of the instructional problems 
encountered in providing resources for optimal learning. Any organizational 
system other than an interactive team could encounter paralyzing Impasses 
arising from defensive attitudes and adversary dialogue accompanying self- 
protective efforts by each ropn^sented diseiplino. 

Organizational co\/figu rations which are rcpre.scntative at the core are deeply 
entrenclied in the conventional wisdom of administration. Representative 
structure serves administration effectively when representative views are 
needed. Tieprescntative organizational structure has b^en the accepted pattern 
of the U.S. Congress since its inception. Kven so, representative structure should 
not ho adopted so exclusively that all other organizatuipnal i)atterns are unex- 
plored. In addition to representative organization and act ion -team structure, 
there a;;*e at least six other configurations in which administration functions. 
The literature in educational administration has clearly delineated all eight 
patterns since the early 40's in resources prepared for implementing optimal 
education. In spite of this variety of acceptable patterns, conventional adminis- 
trative reliance upon representative .structure conhl affect decisions on implement- 
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xn^ the Program action team to the point of disrogardiug llao unique needs of the 
teiiiij. Tiie structure of the organization should facilitate tlie mission of tbe 
X'r<'y:i;uiJ. The mission ombrac*'?^ meeting the instructional :iud learn In;; resonms 
neediJ of I he disiidvautaged. This mission cannot be accomplished apart froia 
I)robleui'CCnicred. dynamic, interactioe action by intordiscipUnary faculty teams. 

Tbo inii>rove!uent of education is tbe common and coordinate rvspoui^ibility 
of the whole academic community. When this responsibility is accepted in an 
organizational environment p;liioh is b:ised upon dynamic team effort rather 
than difc:i-ipIine-oriented representation, united concern for iujproving education 
can proiujjt ihe faculty 1o act in response to needs which are felt IhrouKhuut tlie 
academic community. Conventional faculty lu'liuvior patterns of edneaiional 
tUeory and practice can be modified. These boliavior nioditi<^ations may chan.;:e 
tbe .substantive curricula of teacher education. If changes tome about through 
responses to felt needs, and if eMliiefiUon it> to be improved, the or^^nni/.ational 
pattern must be conducive to needed change rather than to snstniniuir tbe status 
quo. 

Both incumbent and future teachers should be enabled to attain compot<-noe 
in remedying and preventing: conditions which create educational disadvantap:es. 
Changes in curricula in organisation and in the depb^yUient of rpsoure(-s es.sen- 
tial to college* ond university faculty i>articipation in education im]n'ovement 
programs cannot be implemented withotit overt and effective leadershijK If all 
related disciplines are to bo involved, the requisite policy changes Will, of neces- 
sity, dei)iend upon the leadership resources of the ehief administrator. Ho is the 
cPief advocate for improved edm^ntion. He is the primary force in undergirding 
tbe program with fiscal support. lie holds final re.*?ponsibility in decision making 
having to do with recommendations on the adoption of goals and with tlie svra- 
tegic deployment of i)ersoniiel and funds for goiil attainment. Ho is the chief ad- 
ministrator of the Whole university. Implementing the improvement of (^Uieat:ou 
will require the involvement and counnitnient not only of tJie whole but also 
of the integral parts w^bich constitute the whoJe. 

Improving education is so massi\-<^ a challenge so enormous an opport unit;, . 
and So complex an as.^^ignment tliat implenu^ntntion renut res relea.<5e<l titne ror 
participating faculty and essential resotirces for their support. Decisions on co- 
ordinating resources for implomentition can be initiated and sustained by the 
favorable and affirmative action of tbo chief administrator and the central ad- 
minisrrntion. Intermedijite administrators can exhibit interest, reconnuend. nccet»t 
involvement, and exercise commitment to reflective iufpiiry, planning, develop- 
ment, and operations. 

Decision making is an integral part of the responsibility of the ehief admin- 
istrator in tlie overall governance system of colleges and universities. Priumry 
responsibility for the excellence and the effective performance of the colleges 
ami universities is vested in the chief administrators. They are responsible to 
unify and articulate the decision making process in administration. 

In many colleges and universities tJiey are responsible to make linal adminis- 
trative recommendations and/or deci.sions on program planning, development, 
and assessment, on resources doployinent, on fnnds refpiireiiients, and on fnnds 
procurement strategies. Ecgonts and trustees delegate specilic responsibilities 
to chief administrators and empower them to exercise professional jinlgnient as 
they make decisions in performing their administrative duties. Tiie reasons for 
accepting rcspon.sibility to affiliate with improvement programs become substan- 
tive persuasive, and effective if they arc implicitly associated with these regular 
processes of governance in higher education. 

Kjtective administration is facilitated if all component members in the ad- 
ministrative line and staff understand the regular proces.ses of governance in 
higher education. Support is sometimes diluted by controversies over the proc- 
esses of governance. The adversary system can intrude into and seriously impair 
functional administration. This intrusion can he diminished if divisional and 
intermediate administrators recognize the responsibilities which are vested in 
the office of the chief administrator and accept the responsibilities wliich de- 
volve upon the offices of each divisional or intermediate adnnnistrntor. This con- 
cept of support can be functional in practice if program plans are predicated 
Upon each administrator divisional or intermediate knowing the commcni, co- 
ordinate and unique roles vested in his position, being privileged and expected 
to achieve optimally in carrying out his duties, receiving all credit and rewards 
to which he is entitled by bis position and his performance, and having access 
to open and comprehensjve lines of communication well in advance of additions 



to. reductions from, and other modilicfltions of rho respousilnlitif^p and rps^qirr^s 
of his office. Pro^jram plans must he functionally int^gnil also to f:ii»:t;iinin£r 
administrative unity, unanimity, and uniformity to the df^jjcree that eaoli uiay 
l>e required in effective projjram implementation. • 

There are suhstantive reasons for invitiii?; chief administrators in tht> col- 
leges and universities to exercise leadership in affiliating Ts ith tlu* Cooprr.itive 
Improvement Propjram, in iuitiatinp the Program, and in ^Tini: ovtTsii^ht to Pro- 
??ram implementation. Affilintion and operations implementalion will necossi. 
tate policy decisions which can he determined only at the ohu»f jKhninistrntor 
level. 

We nre aware of the role of the chief administrator as ho mnKcs d<'cisions 
which relate to accepting responsibility for profjrams. Tlio conii>osiUon of the 
planning task force assures a hrond recojinition of the problems which chief ad- 
ministrator.s; face in nmkin^ decisiot.s on projrrams, Pccisions are arrival at 
throuRh the process of reflective inquiry about the program. In weiginn;: the 
implications of implen^entinir programs, attention is focujsrd upon fiv'tor-s and 
f{»ntnrcs which are of immediate or remote interest. 'v\*hioh widen or narrow 
intert-st . which are of central or peripheral concern, which ^^limnlate or trunqnil- 
:ze. wbirh motivate or inhibit, whieh res^iolve or raise doubts, which rcassnre or 
threaten, which increase or diminish satisfactions, which conser^''^ or W:)ste 
time, which hnild up or lesion pressure, which allay or int^il^* frnstrhtion. winch 
defuse or ignite controversy, which nmintain or disturb eqtiilihrinni. which im- 
prove or mai* institutional puhli(? relations, which arlicnbiti* or misintenin-t in- 
stitutional goals, which recogniz:'^ or di.srogard needs, wJn'oih coordinate or dis- 
sipate resources, which augment or deplete funds, which etficieutly utilize or 
over commit faculty and st.^fT, which stabilize or disrupt organization, which 
improve or impair opera t ion s^ and w-iiich simplify complexities or compound 
simplicities. 

If the Program leadersh.ip rpsponsihilitics of the chief ndnduistrators are 
allow(><l to hocome too complex flud timc-<'onsuming. it will not h(. feasible for 
them to serve, even though the level of tlu»ir comniitmpnt to the )m])rovenient 
of cdncalion may he very high. On the otln»r Imn^l. the Prosrani cannot generate 
bx .il :ir<'a. in-cdemic. ;ind funding support without chief adjninistrntur participa- 
tion and leadership. , 

In planning this Program "U'e have sought to resolve this polcntial dilemma. 
Comprehensive plans have been implemented to provide lendership nssislanc^* to 
the chiof administrntoi-.^, Xone who W'ishcs to cooperate shou'd ho compelled 
to reject the Program because of the magnilnde of the responsibility accompa- 
nying participation. 

Tlie Xational Touneil will have a regular annual, one-doy meetins: in Kovem- 
her in Washington, D.C. This annual meeting of the National Oouncil on Edu- 
cating the Disadvantaged wdll immediately precede or follow the annual meeting 
ef the National roimeil of TTniversity Research Administrators which is at- 
tended by m.any chief administratoi^s and their directors of research and develop- 
ment. This schedulii.g plnn will reduce travel time and costs for some chief ad- 
ministrators and their research funding directors. 

The National Council Board of Directors will carry the .administrative and 
fiscal responsibilities of the National Council. The Board has nine members, 
five of which are chief admiuiMtrators of colleges and universities. The I?oard 
will hold qimrterly meetings. Four members of the Board live in the Metropoii- 
tan Washington area. The remaining five reside in Winston-i^lalem. North dirn- 
lina; Nashville, Tennessee: Morchead, Kentucky: Loruian. Mississinpi : and 
Houston, Texas. If some of the Board meetings can he held a^vay from Washing- 
ton where Board and Council members live, administrntivG responsibilities can 
be shared more equitably. 

The regular oversight of the Program Is the responsibility of the Council Board 
Staff. The present Staff includes the Executive Director, the Besonrccs Coordi- 
nator, the Consultant, and the Director of the Center for Educational Bcsonrces. 
AVifh full funding, tl'^ Board Staff will be expanded to provide for effective 
administrative and support services to the cooi)erating colleges, universities, and 
Local Councils. 

A few chief administrators ma,v be able personally to carry out a major lead- 
ership role in coordinating program planning, development, and operations on 
their campuses. The majority of the chief adminiKtrntors will fln<l it nec(»ssary to 
share some of these rosponsihilities. Each chief administrator is i*eq nested to 
appoint a personal representative or proxy to provide central administration 



stability ana continuity for the Program on hx.r; caiapus. Wht-n tlj<' cliiof aduiin- 
i^lrators are ^jnable to attond Ujc National Couueil meoun^s. their pruxv <:ouia 
attend and roprejjent the cbief administrator in luatieris which nnjuiro CouiicU 
voting. It is probable that the chief administrators, rather than thwr jiroxies. 
Will ntvd u> woik witli the Council linurd »Staff In dealin*; with luiblie Dindinjr 
agency udmiiiistrators and If;:islaiiVe btnlies and eouimittees whevo iniidinR 
l^roirninis; for (Hliicatioii are initiated and imjih'iiieiited. It is ;jIso i>robaliIe that 
select groujis of chief administrators will neei] to work with the Oniiuil Kr.ard 
Sit a It ill nm killer direct contact witli heads of i)rivate foundations uii bob a If of 
SsiK-cial Krants to (heir iiLstitutions. l^ven so, n fullv oriented and experienced 
proxy M-ill pve stability to l^ro;;:r:iin inijdenientation. 

Provision is also included for each chief administrator to appoint an on- 
cainpiis Cooperative Improvement Program Coordinator. The cJiief aduiinlsirator.s 
may wish to ;ii>poiiit liis ]>roxy as connlinntor also. Tliis Prosniin Coordia.i- 
tor will work with the President and the National Council Board Staff in iiaplc 
mentinff the full Pro^jram on each campus. Becauf^e this is an interdisciplinary 
projrram in wliicli the chief administrator plays an nnii.sual and unique deader- 
Rpil> role, the Pro^'ram Coordinator .should report directly to the chief adminis- 
t rat or. Tlie Proj^ram Coordinator should be able to implement the Progn.ni if 
he is nppointc-d at least half time to tJiis resi^iissibilltv durinic the pilot Phaso 
of the Projrrani. 

The Projarram Coordinator will be responsible to lead the Faculty Task Forres 
on implanting the Proia-am in i>reservi<}e trainin?r. inservice training:, re.^search. 
and resources coordination. Each Task Force slionld have a Director and two or 
UiriH? members. The ExcH?utive Director and tlie Kesources Coordinator of the 
National Council Board and tJieir National and J^tate Deputies will assist the 
on-campns Program Coordinators and Faculty Task Forces in developiaj? and 
implenientinj? the Program. 

All of these provisions are contingent upon our success in secarin^ external 
fundiaj; for each cooperatiujL? college and imivorsity. We are now i-eady to seek 
funds to snpjmrt the coojieratin?? collefres and universities in implenieiitin^r this 
Prowani. Our ultimate success will dejjend in Iar;?e part npon the collective 
impact the cfloHs of 05 chief administrators make ujion public and pri\'ale fiiiub 
a^fcneies. 

^ If eacli eliicf administrator will enconrnse the full eN'ploi-ation of the Proffi-nm 
ni his institution, if lii.s institution will set aside ^3750 to assist facultv and 
Council cooperation, if th'is ^3750 (*nn ho matched with an external i^nmt. if 
^30.000 can bo secured exteruiiliy each year for each insiinMion for pilot plan- 
ning; and develoinnent, if J?50.000 can bo secured externally each year for <^ach 
institution for an institution wide education improvement effort, if Ijrant support 
from ^id-of-the-pipeline funding in related Title programs can be sought, if 
Local Councils on Edncatini? llie Disadvantajrod can be established in contij?u- 
ous areas in cooperation with each college or university, if public and private 
funding: a^'eucies can be enlisted to make provisi^m.s for inservire training, if 
the Jjoenl and National Councils can generate mnssive support for iiiservicc 
trainiu.i; and if a signifieant research eomponeat can be developed and inidor- 
writteii. .)00,000 disadvnntaged pupils can have their educntion improved in the 
public schools, lOO.fMX) teacher-tutors can be trained, 100,000 teaclicr-aidcs can 
be trained and utilized, 20.000 inservice trainees cnn earn 16 quarter lionrs of 
postgraduate practicnm credit in the colleges and universities, si^niificaiit prob- 
lems as yet iin.s(i3r-=d can be researched. Faculty Task Forces in each college arid 
university can give leadership to educational improvement, and the National 
Council can recommend new strategies on improving the qualitv of education 
and programs relevant thereto on n nationwide basis. This accuratelv describes 
the impact t\ie Council Board and Stuff; exi^eets the Program to attain if leader- 
ship re.^iponsibility is accepted hy the chief administrators. 

:M{'ny segments of our world are on collision courses. Educators at all levels 
need to examine the ma.ior forces which polarir.e our world. Strategies to shorten 
the traditional education lag are needed. Educational inertia achieves a fixed 
orbit and resists redirection. Our divided world demonstrates that we do not 
know how to terminate war. W*^ nre incapable of e<m<'eptiializing the wholesale 
depletifui and pollution of the worUrs resources by war. We have not vet edu- 
cated leaders and followers who know enough, v:ho are sufficientlr mature emo- 
tumally, who are snfficiently skilled in performance, ami who are sntricientlv 
stable volitionally to bring us through these crises. The challenge to service in 
the profession ha.s failed thus far to recruit and train echelons of leadersiiip 
reonisUe to the mobilization of resources for the renewal of education. 
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Tbe uniqueness of man's nature i.s its univorsal cai.ucity for renewal. If our 
only hojie roisi.s ujion this ctipaeity for renewal, and U ciianj^w comi? only tiirou^rh 
bi'liiivior niod;fit;ali<»ii.s L-cinL'<iunt;Uit to It'arniii;j:. it i.s Mire'ly apropos to call for 
a national inobilixati^u f(ir tbe renuw al of eJueati(ju for alL 

Kdutation will nover UL'bifve tliu jrrandiur of renewal williout herculean 
clini-isnia, ilie ofTul^'.^nt radiance %vliicli attends coura;;e. eoiuiiiitmi'iit to leader- 
sliip, inie^rit.v, and sell'les.s service. Seinewliere in tlie eonslellation of the edu- 
esiiioiial nieti< r, liiere mu.^t he dyuamie forees wbicli can nmplify eourn^re. C'lml- 
len^'e ."^nrvivess dark .'u*es. hujniry uiay llickor anil siiatter hut its liirbt is never 
snuffed (uit. Hi is Proirrani is ba.sed upon tbe need to extend education's conven- 
ti(»n:il orbit— upward to tJie jdt'led. di.<ad\anta^ed beeausc they ;ire so ne;;iected; 
downward to Uiose who are disauvautajred by disparitie??. delidtJ^. and dejuiva- 
tions; and outward on the jdanes where the avera;;e are abandoned to eon(ent- 
incnt and smmndent indifference to a world in shock. 

The \ ery ernx of the Cooperative Jiaprovement Tro^rani is the achievement of 
oi)tinial partici])ation of sufficient part< and se^onents of the education com- 
innnity tu the de;:ree tluit e<lucationul rc»newal can be<,'oii^^ one of t3ie functional 
and operational com ui it men ts of American education. This can he done tlirough 
persistent and pervjisive reliance upon address in;? onryelves to tbe problem and 
its Imsic eomponent.^;, adjustinj: the ileploynient of aval bible resources to remedi- 
ative and preventive efforts, discovering*- innovative resources wliicli we now 
lark, amplify inii? and j?enemtinj: resources which are iu short supply, sustaining 
tbe direction and continuity of the l>ro«-ram, and implanting and disseniinatiug 
tbe insirnctioual improvements wliicb accrue from tbe cooperative effort. 

Vast tinie, energy, and money lesourcvi-s are beinff exin.Mided nationally on pro- 
grams which Imve less siirnificanee t.lian improvjn*? education for the disadvan- 
tnccd. In niidsnunner 11)7:2, a billion C(ni tract was awardetl to develop tbe 
n:Uion's first .space shuttle. Jn the a;^.i;re;^aie, Ibe space .shuttle will cost .?0.3 
billion. 

Thi' preparation of the propo.^al wbic'h won the .$2,0 billion sjmce .shuttle con- 
tract ^-osi S^AU million and ran to 4.0(K> pajres in lij \olnmcN. plus three color 
motion pictures ;is snpi)lenn'nts to Ibe i>roi>osal. The i)roposed Cooperative 
Juiprovenieni. lTo;:nim budwt (»f ^i^-i nuUion to be e.\pen{led tjver five lo six years 
is jipproxiniately 1.7</c of the amount the Space A^rency exiU'cts to .sj^end on tlie 
space slnittle and is less than 0.14% of last year\^ Xational Defense Bndfjet. 
The ^•ational Jn.stitnte of Education lio]>es to achieve a budi:et of onlv $1 billion 
by 11182. 

(Confronted as we are with .<<ncb stajrj?erin|^ disparities in national priorities, 
it is of parannmnt imiH>rtanco that tbe chb.'f administrators exercise tbeir full 
re.vi)on.<i!»ili1y and their best judgment in expeditint; tlie affiliJ:tion of Ibeir in- 
stitutions with the Cooperative Jnjprovenient l*if>;:rani and in tlic .selection and 
appoinhnent of their Proxy-Coc^vdinators and Faculty Task Force Directors. 
Tolien sui)port in nnderwritinj; tbe iniplenn.'ntation bud;;et is also vital. 

Ueiniorcinii tho present Council Board S^lnff loadershij* is ur;rcut. Of the four 
nn ti(uial level staff niendiers, three are .setiior citizens. Tlie bical educational 
leadershi]) we recruit in lh-f>frraui implementation will lieconie the National 
leadersldp in Proi^ram oi>erations. 

U'be Council Hoard Staff is confident that tbe chief adniinistrator.s who are 
connidtted to the iini^rovenienf of education will pnjvidc effective assistanct^ in 
impieinentiiiiLr tJie pilot and operations phases of the Profrram. 

Tiiis document, is bein^ hand delivered by Hie Council Hoard Staff to (be chief 
administrators of the cooperatintr colle;;es and nnivorsities. Implcnicuiation con- 
ferences need to he held on campus, in Washington, D.C., or at reponul i)oints 
prior to the National Council nu'Ctit^g in November. Tbe impact of full coijjje ra- 
ti on will insure tlie implementation of the Cooperative Improvement Trograui. 

Im-ohxiation NKi:»Kn Fkom Coopeuating Collkge A\b 
University Chikk Auminlstrators 

Plea.se provide tbe following inf< nana t ion if you wi,<b to explore afliliation 
with tbe C(K)perMti\e Improvement l*rograau This information can be useful to 
the Council in beli,ing to implement your i)articipaii(Ui. 

When completed, tli's schedule should be mailed to: Covuniittee on PKanning 
and Development, «uite 1003 Jnternational Oflice Unilding, JSP.) F Street, N.\V„ 
Wa,shingt(ai, D.C. 20004. 

Kespondent's name : 

Mailing address : IIIIIIIIIIIZZIIIII 

Telephone : Area Date «„IIIIIII_IIIIIZIIIIII 



for snbstJintial jjrasitJi to yj*ur in<LiTntion siini>ort c<>«l>er:ition in Xhv Jnjjinivo- 
jnein l*n>;:r;inj ; 

Foiiiid.-ilioii : — . 

Key jtersonJi'"] :. . . 

2. A wrji oration to wUich n re^iie^it for a ;rniin to your school luijilit l»o di- 
rected : 

Cori)orntion :_ 

Key pors<m u»l 

3. Njiuics of fnctiUy iiieiiilH*r>; toiitativoly snjr;rosUMl for service in yonr s^ehool 
on Forces listed belrnv : 

(1) Coordinatinju' Kosf^nrces: 

(2) I'rescrvice Training: 

Tnservice Troininff: ^ _ 

(4) Ueliited IlescarclJ : 

4. An on^oinir i>ro;:rani in yonr inf^titution niiteninHy or extcmrilly sniij'oi ivd) 
wliirli to yonr knowhHl^'e raiscK the rinaJity of (MJn<-;nion for the Oisndviinl:iffod : 

I'rnirraui : . 

Location of ])rojrr:nn . , . 

Source of suitpoH : 

n. i*nblic fnndiii? n^rency to wljir-h Ounivil J-Joard proi)osals for jjrants to sii]*- 
IHtrt Iniprovoinont I'rojjra.n njiorations and rcscan-h shonld be dim^ted : 

KnndiniC o^jciicy : . 

Key i)ersonnel -■- . 

G. Pnhlic otficinl?^ Ji"d private a;r(»iiey adniiristminrs* wlio favor e-xpajidinsr au- 
thorization and appro])riaHoii snp]M>rt for preserviee and in^ervice iniiiniiff of 
teachers of the d;sadv:inta;:<»d ; 



7. Connnoiits 



CONSTITUTIOX 
AtCTICI.E J^NaMK 

The name of this Oonncil .sliall ho tlie Xational C'Hincil on Kducating the 
DisadvanlaTOl. 

ARTICLE ir — PUUPOSK 

The piuposoR f)f tlio Nalional CV^nncil shall I>e to facilitate a national system 
of cooperative university pr.':;?raniR for the idcntificalion. diajriiosis, remediation, 
rehnhilitation. and prevent ion of ediicntionah physical, psych olof:ical, social, eco- 
nomic, vocational, and environmental disparities nnd delicieiicies affecting, im- 
pairing, and limitinfT botli students and educator^. Jn furtherance of these pur- 
poses, the Xational Conncil and its Board of Directors shall be organized and 
administered : 

Tn establish and coordinate Rc^ionjil, State. District, and IiO<*al Conncils on 
Kducatini? the Disadvantafrcd as cooporatinjr afliliates of the Xational Council 
to fnrilii'r proj^ranis for the improvement of education at l(K?al edncatitni ajrency, 
junior collojt?e. coileprc, and university levels. 

To coordinate proprams in eooperalion witli colleires. universities, and I.eeal 
Councils in ori:aniy-in:r and r.diiilni.-;t(?rinir Local 'J'ask I'^orce Centers to i)rovi'de 
practimnm trainins: and services on edncatin?: the disadvantaged for pnhlic 
.school pnpils, their tcnehcrs, and their supervisors. 

To cnoperat<» with J.oral, District, State, and Be«ioii/(? Councils in ^:encratinff 
acceptance and utilization of the C'ooperativc Impnivement I*rograni and in 
elicit iiij: jmbl ic and private sujiiiort for the programs and services of the Na- 
tional Council. 

To cnc<MiiMtre and assis* Loeal Councils in ncj;oti:itinjJ: eontrnctnal agrcenu»nts 
and nri-ant'ennMit.s with cooperating colleges, nnivei'sitles, and other agencies, both 
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liul»!ic and privatp. for tlie (Wv^lopnivut, siU'r><'rT. nii'l oi)0 rat inn tif XnTiuncU aiu\ 
Ij<»cal Oonm-il iiro'mmis ;Ui(l >i*rvict*s, includiu;: j«re- und ix».st^'n<Uuute pnioiii-iin^ 
tiuiuiiiiir. consult:! t lull. iinU a'lvisviricnt <»u : (1) <Mlnc;UiJijL: the ili.^advnutiijriHl : i'2i 
luliiiiiiistratioH ami <uiH?rvj5jiun. curriculum revisii^n and tlovt^lopmont, nnd fviilua- 
tiuu : <l^) educational reuowal; (4) equaIiz;Uloii disparui^'s iR cHlmatioiial o\\- 
portunity ; and (5) sustainiog and improving quality education daring the transi- 
tion fnun so;iiv)L:a(i()n and rari;il isolution, VJie (IrvcInpiiK'nr of OtUc'jr^' and I'ni- 
wrsity Task l-'nrces simll (.-onsHUTt'd iiiteiiTal ti) riiUiUin.u' nnti»erative airnv 
uieiits and arran;:i'niciits. 

To provide faciIiui->^ tvr F^x jil (V»»incils aiid I lie 'J ask F<>n:<.» CVntcrs. p(»rs«:nncl 
for lino and staff positions nHjuirrd in Nati<tiiul and I.ncal itn)j;ran'i< and s*'rvi(v-s. 
o<niipii)i»ni. nccdc(l in pr.ioucuni pr)tHri..,,ji^^ .^^ni <>(iii4-;ni<»nal rosonrci'S essential t*\ 
tlM* iniprownuMit of iiisinn-lion. 

To (»r;;iini5:-? and i-ucnijr.j j^o iho niili^ation fif fdncaiinnal rt'sour^'cp oonipniicnis 
in (fjnjnneiion with tlit» National ronncil and with I»ral C(»iinoil and Task Knrrc 
Cc^itiT^: h) iiiakt* n'.s«Miree?s iiivontorirs. curricnlnni iruidos. hooks, and otJirr inodiM 
♦•.<scnti;il to prohlt^ni solving:. ins<»rvirf» practi<-inii t-xpfrit'nce, ])roiv^».sal \vri!in;i, and 
pn^iyrani funding; acct-ssildc to inserviot* trainintr ptM-soniiel. 

To provide ^-onffrcin.vs, sKninars. and cia s^os in a leadcrsliip training; vuv- 
ricnlnin fur all Conntil K-vels for oriraniscational. adniinis'tnuivc. in.stnK'tiouai. 
and fnndin;: per.soiinel resin msiihlo fm- piannin::. supporting;, iniploinontinj;, and 
evalnatin.ir the CoopcraMve Inipntvcnifnt rroi^nini. 

To fu action at the Nation a) CNnnu-il level as a nonprrrtir educational e%iri>or:»te 
h(H]y with powers, as stiolu to perform the re^uhir or«-anizational and adniinisi ra- 
ti ve roh'S <)f dei-ision-makhi;-' and iniplenjeiit.-ui*»n wilP reference to ]»hinnini,% 
organizing, coordinating, intlueneing, conn nunf cat iiij;, and evaluating National 
and IaM'M Council pro;rranis and services: iuterveiition in l(*;:;islaiiv.e a<-rivities 
and political canipaigns is excluded from the pu nooses of the Xatioual Coini<?iI. 

.^BTJCI.K HI — MKMBKRSHIP 

The Xational Council on Kducatin^^ the Disadvantaged sliall consist of noi more 
than IWi) hundred a^*tivt^ Vfitin;: nienihers. 'i'pc chief administrative Olliccr or liis 
desi^'nated proxy from each col Ie*,'c, university, or agency, cooperatively nttiliated 
with tli(^ programs and services of th(^ Xatiomil Council, shall he entitled t<> 
inemhershlp on the Council when certirted to ineinhership hy the Board of Di- 
rectors. The Xational Conticil chief adniini.straiive officer inenibei-shiiJ .shall he 
augmented to the extent of lifty per cent hy the Board of Directors a.s provided in 
the Bylaws. 

The District Councils shall he Mrjranized by the National Council within state 
areas. A State Council in each cooperating state shail he organized hy the 
Xational Council. Uegional Coniicils shall he organized l>y the Xational Council 
and shall einhraee the territory of two or more states and may be patterned 
aft4M- Federal Executive Itegioual Agencies responsilde for Feileral programs in 
support of rhe iniproveineiit of education for the <lisadvantaged. 

The District, State, jind Ke^'ional Councils .shall ho orffanixed hy the X\*>tionjil 
Council as cooperatives atfiliates which shall be responsible for the public disscnii' 
nation of information concerning the Xational Council programs and services, for 
the difPnsicm of the snhstahtivo curHcnhi of the Cooper'ative Dn* /einent Pro- 
gram into the on^'Oing programs and services of the colleges, uuiv c'rsities. and 
agencies cooperatively affiliated with tlie Xational and Local Councils, and to 
elicit fnnvls and .siipiK)rt from district, stato, and regional agencies, both public 
and i)rivatc, to nnderwnte tin? costs of carrying on cooperative improvement 
proirram.s. 

The District. Sitate. and Heg^mnl Councib' shall >'y affiliated with tl)<» Xatioiml 
Council as advisory and .supporting components of the Xational Council but not 
as administrative oi'ganixationfs K'sponsible for program and servi<-e iniplenn'nta- 
tion i)er sc. The Xsitional and Local Councils »vill be cooperatively attiliatetl in the 
orfranij'...ti(m and jidministratlon of coopej'ativc iuiprovenient programs. 

K.ich nnMuber of tin? Regio?ial. State. District, and I^cal Councils oh ICdiicatinjr 
the Dis,idViintaged will bo n member of his own Council which, as an uHiliate of 
the .National Connr-il, will have its own active, voting niemhershii;. 

Kor the purposes of eliciting .sMip])ort for the Xational Council ami aliiliated 
L(»e:;l Councils, each CoJuwil m:iy c!c(»t to recruit nonvoting, susraihinjk' menjbers 
whcr may contrilmte to the supi^ort uf Xatioiml Council and fyocal Council pro- 
grams and services 
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Tlie Ko^:ion{il foniicils slmll l)o or.crnnizod to r;ir-iiil;i(o Xalionnl Coimoil pro- 
/rrains arul ?,-nvvi<-(vs h.v proN'idinir nii affilinio i-.Mnpoin'jit in wIiiiMi. witliin 11 ic re- 
gion, tlio ilonns- of scliools :ni(l rolU'-o.s of I'diic.nMou (^ooporatinf? in r]io prosram, 
Uie chainiKMi of llic .State; Coiiuc-iis, and solru't i)i'rsoniiol from tlie i-egionnl educa- 
tion coiiiniunit.v niny coordinate di.ssoniination nnd dilTiision and may elicit sup- 
port in cooperation willi and sn?;tainf'd hy liio National Coinicil. 

'J'ho Xt'ite Councils .shall lie nrirani/.ed lo facililate Xational Conn%?iI i)ro.£rr;nns 
and services hy providin.ir an affilial-o coin])oiient in which, willjin tlio stnte. (he 
oooi)t'rah*nf( ]>jstrir-t Coinicil cliainnen and select personnel from the stale edn ca- 
tion coninnniity may coordinnte dissemination and dift'n.s-ion nnd may elicit sup- 
port in cooperation with nnd sustained hy Ihe National Conneil. 

The Pi'T'i rict Councils shall be or;jrani-/<(Ml to facilitate National Council pro.j*rani,s 
nutl set'viees hy ])rovidiuA' an nlliliate comi>onout in wiueli. within the district, 
Mie cooperatin.ir university anti eol)e.«:e pi'o.irrnui and project directors, the chair- 
nn»n of the Local Councils, and select t personnel from the district education com- 
ni unity may coordinnte di.s.seuiiualion and diffusion nnd may elicit .support in 
COO] )e rat ion with and sustained by the National Council. 

^The Local Councals .shall ho org-aniKOd, staffed, and admini.stered to faeilitnte 
National Co unci I pro^n-ams nnd .services at the local operations level by providing 
iUi alliliafe cotnponeui: in whicli, at. the local education a^i?eney level,' local Task 
Force Center 7Diroctors and solecrt. per.sonnel from the local education commmiity 
uiay coordina'le flu; Local Council pro^crams and sernces in support of, in 
<'Ooperation with, and .supiiorted hy the National Council. 

Tho National Council pro^rntu shall encunrncrc; uunniuiity and cooperation nnd 
shnll avnid the restrictions inii)o.sed hy nn if onnity and redundancy. Withal, the 
National Ooiuicil, it.s niend)er.s, and it.s afliliatcs shall be connnitted to the coopera- 
tive coordination and ufilization of resources com niensu rate to the implomeuta- 
tlon of cooperative im]>rovenient programs on educafinj? the disadvautn.i^ed. 

AliriCLE IV — OT^GANI/.ATIONAL A?CD ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHOniTT 

The nUilitile Councils shnll be eonstituted hy the Nntionnl Council nnd .shall 
oix-rate as aulonomons and indoiieudent orgniii nations working in a cooperative 
relnticuishi]) with conuuon gonls rather thnn in nJi interlocked consortium of 
or}>ani/.:itions. Tlie National Council, .shnll promote, faeilltate. nnd support the 
or;janiy.ation nnd operation of the Rcf^ionnl, Stnte, District, and Local Councils in 
ficeordance with •[)rovisions set forth iji the ISyhUTS. 

While autonomous and sovereign in its own sphere, the National Council shall 
not claim or alteinpt to exercise line authority over any nlfiliate Council, agency, 
coile.i^e, or university in the ougoin.c? profl:rauis and services to which all shall be 
connnitted. Afliliate.s of the National Council may withdraw from their coopera- 
tive relal iouships with the National Council. The Nntional Council may terminate 
cooperative ntfdiate relationshij^s. Tlio foeus of cooperation shall be upon the 
U(;eds of the disadvantaged and the values of programs and services therefor 
which slmll be sustained through the cooperative coordination of educational 
resources dedicated to quality education for all. 

Tlie primary respfmsibilities of the Nntional Council .shall be electing the Board 
of Directors, establishing the overall franiowork for cooperative programs and 
services on educatijig the disadvantaged, geuernting commitment to educational 
renewal, extending advice and counsel to the Board of Directors, diffusing prac- 
ticuni training into the progrnnis of the cooperating academic institutions and 
agencies, eliciting fiscal support for the Councirs programs aud services from 
public nnd private agencies, and reporting to national and state legislative and 
ediicatiojial agencies upon the imperative needs of the disadvantaged and upon 
progress achieved in cooperative improvement programs. 

The coid;rol of the business nnd affairs of the National Council shall be vested 
in a Board of Directors whose number, election, procedures, officers, terms of 
office, nnd duties shall be set forth in the Bylaws. The primiary responsibilities 
of the Board of Directors of the National Council shall be the determination, 
administration, supervision, and management of the program and services of 
the Council. 

ARTICLE V — OFFICERS 

The ofRcers of the National Council shall be a President, a Vice President, a 
Recording Secretary, and a Board of Directors. Nominations, elections, terms 
of office, and duties of the officers of the Council shall be set forth in the Bylaws. 



Tlio I'n'S'idriit. Wcv Pn^sidonf . and nocoi-dinjr Soorotary of the Xational Council 
nisi.v sorro ns (»x otiicio, nonvotiiii? inonibors of tho Bonrd of Diroctors, 

Tl!t» oinc(»rs of llio Uoiii'd of J>iroo(ors shall be a Cliairnian, a Vice C)\airman, • 
and a Spr'rclar.v/I'roa.surer. XoniinntioiiJ^, eU'Ctions, terms of olTice, and dntios of 
tlio oilicors of the Uf)afd of Directors shall be set forth in the Bylaws, 

'Pile JJonrd of JDireclorj^ may employ an Execntivo Director, a Kosonrces Co- 
ordinator, and sucli other fnll- and pnrl-tinie line, .stnff. advisory, and ooiisnlta- 
tive porsonncl a.s may he required in conducting? the programs and in-ovidiug the 
services for which iniiilic and private funds are made available to the National 
^lonucil within the contoxt f»f this Constitution ;nid its Bylaws. 

The lOxecntive Piroctor and the Tlesonrcos Coordinator may serve as ex officio, 
nonvf)tin.i? nionibers of the Board of Directors. 

Tli(» d(Morini nation of employ men t policy :inU its practice shall rest WMtli the 
Board of Directors. 

ARl'ICr.K VI — OKFTCES 

The Nafiiuml ConntMl shall maintain a National office at 'Washington, D.C.. and 
may nuiintain an ollicc oi* offices in any state of the United States where meetings 
of the Bonrd of Directors may be held and business transacted by the Directors, 
ollkUM-s, nud n gents of the Council. 

ARTICLE TII — AfEim^GS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND THE BCAKD OP DIRECTORS 

The Xntional Council shall hold an annual meet in 2;. This meeting shall be held 
at the Xational Council Otiicc or at a regularly scheduled locution in Washington, 
D.C, on the second Friday of November unl(»ss otherwise selieduled by the Board 
of Directors but must be held at Washington, D.O., not later than Xoveniher 30 
(VK-li year. Sj^oeial or empi-gen(;y nu>etings of the Council may be called by the 
Board of Directors if in thoir judgment: such meetings are desirable and 
feasible. 

The Board of Directors shall hold a quarterly meeting on or before the IDth 
of .lanuary. April. .Inly, and 0(;to))er each year. The Board of Directors amy also 
moet in eoajiuietion with the annual meeting of the Xational Coiuicil. Siiecial 
or (»morgeney meetings of the Board may be called by the Chairnum of the Board if 
such meetings are desirable and feasible. 

ARTICLE Vin — A^rENDMENTS 

The Constitution and Bylaws of the Xational Council may be amended by a 
two-thirds nflirmative vote of the Board of Directors upon recommendation of 
a t.wo-tliirds affirmative vote of the Council niembGvs. voting in tlie annual meet- 
ing of the Council, provided that notice of proposed'amendments is transmitted 
to the menibers of the Council and the Board of Directors ninety days prior to 
the animal meeting of the Council. 

AUTICLE IX — DISSOLUTION 

In the event that the X'ational Council fulfills its resiionsibilities on educat- 
ing the disadvantaged and the Board of Directors votes to conclude and 
t(M-minate oi)cration and upon dissolution of the corporation, the Board of Direc- 
tors shall, {ifter paying and making provision for the payment of all liabilities 
of the eon)oration, disi^ose of all assets of the corporation exclusively for the 
pur looses of the corporation in such manner, or to such organization or organiza- 
tions organized and operated exclusively for charitable, educational, religious 
or scientific purposes, as shall at the time qualify as an exempt organization or 
organizations under Sec. 501-C-3 of the rnternal Revenue Code of 1954 or the 
corresponding provision of any future United States Internal Revenue Act, as 
the Board of Directors shall determine. 

Bylaws 

article i — ::^ational council memrensiiip 

Two-thirds of *the members of the X^ational Council shall he chief adminis- 
trative officers or their proxies in the colleges or universities coojiGrating in 
X^ational Council programs. One-third of the members of the National Council 
shall be selected by the Board of Directors and may be selected from positions 
other than chief school administrators. Selection of this one-third of the mem- 
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bersliip .sliiill he by noiuination ol' two nioiubors of tUo Board, or two o\- ofHt-io 
inoinbers ot the Board, and by tlie fliiirinativo voto a nuijorilv of a (iuoiT.ui 
of the Board, present and voting. 

AUriCLE 11 — INTEB-COUNCII. HELATIONSHIPS 

The Xatioiial Council shall be tlie (lepo.sitory i'.ov nil i)ublic and private agenev 
grants aud .srifts and for all ^ift.s from individuals to tlio Districts, Sstale. anil 
Itepoiial Councils. Subject to National Couacil bndi^et anllionJ^ation.s for ilic 
District, State, and llo^^ional Councils, the Xationaf Council Sjliall clctVay the 
travel and per diem costs of the monibers who attend the incetinj,'s of 'tlu».ve 
Councils aud tlie incidental costs of hf^ldiug thei;e meetings. 

The National Coimcil shall uuiiutain a iiscal service lor the District. State, 
and Roj^ional Councils. Funds .souftht and s<-cnnMl b,v the: t» Councils shall be 
deposited in the Uui/ied Budget of the Xationnl Council. Suhjt»et to jnior an- 
thori/atious in ,thi« bnd?j:et, the National Council shall reimburse the members 
of these Councils for travel and per diem costs iucident to their volnntary servi^-es 
to these Councils and to the National Councih 

The National Council shall enter into agreements to provide programs and 
services to the Local Councils. The Local Councils will contract with the IVa- 
tional Council to provide nonacadenuo programs and services and with cooperat- 
ing colleges and universities to provide acaUemie programs and services. Tlie 
Local Councils will secure gifts and grants from public and private funding 
agencies. From these funds the Local Conneil will reimimrse the National Coun- 
cil and the operating colleges and universities for their cooperative programs- 
and services. 

AnTICi.E XU — «OAI10 OF DIKKCTORS 

N innhcr. —ThovQ shall be nine members on the Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Council. Three members shall be elected at the annual meeting each year. 

It) lection. — Nominations to till expiring terms on the Board of Directors "shall 
be made by a nominating conunittoe of three members of the National Council 
which shall he appointed by the rrei.sident of the Council at each annual meeting 
to make nominations at the next annual Jueeting. Members of the Council may 
offer additional nominations through the Recording Secretary of the Council 
who shtmld be notified not later than thirty days prior to the annual meeting- 
that additional nominations are being made. The nominating committee shall 
nnike its report through the Recording Secretary to the members of the Na- 
tional Council ninety days prior to the annual meeting. The Record Secretary 
shall transmit the nominating connnittee's slate to the members of the Council 
not later than eleven weeks prior to the annual meeting and the members" 
additional nominations, if any, not later than three weeks prior to the annual 
meeting. 

The three members of the Council, thus nominated, who receive the highest 
affinnative vot:e of a quorum of members, present and voting, shall be elected 
to membershii) on the Board of Directors. 

The regular term of office on the Board of Directors is three years. A member 
of the Council shall be eligible to be ou the Board of Directors for nine con- 
secutive years hut thereafter shall be ineligible for Board membership for one 
year. 

'Pvoccflvrcs. — The procedures to be followed by the Board of Directors in con- 
ducting the business of the Council and the Board shall be reconnnended to the 
Board by 'the Board officers and approved by a majority of members of the 
Board. 

Officci'^. — The officers of the Board of Directors shall be a Chairman, a Vice 
Chainnan, and a Secretary^Treasuror. The Board of Directors may employ an 
FA'ecntive Director, a Kesoiireos Coordiimtov, and other full- and part-time 
lino, staff, advisory, and consultative personnel. 

Bleciion. of officers, — The Chainnan, Vice Chairman, and Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Board will be elected by the Board l)y open nomination and majority vote 
for one-year terms of ofhee. The olhcers shall be elected at the April meeting of 
the Board. The officers of the Board shall be eligible for re-election. 

Lhic and nUiff pcrsouDch — The Board of Directors shall negotiate contractual 
arrangem(»nts and agreements for the employment of line and staff personnel. 
The Board of Directors will select and employ the Executive Director on an 
annual eontraet basis. All other line employees of the Koard of Directors shall 
be elected by the Board upon nomination of the Executive Director. Authority 
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to appoint staff employees shall be dologated by tlie Board to tlie KxuciKive 
Direotoi', deiJendeut upon prior program approval, biiclget authorizations, and 
npi)r()ijriatioii of funds by tlio iJoard of JDireelors; wliun programs are up- 
proved, authorized, and fundod, the Executive Director shall appoint }<t;iff per- 
sonnel upon reconiniendation of the responsible line ofheer. Einplormeut of line 
personnel may be tenninatod by the Board uiJon reeoninioiidation of tlie lOxeou- 
tive J^irot'tor. It shall he within the discretion of the Kxeculivo Dircolov to ter- 
niiJKite the ouiploynient of stalf personnel upon the reeomniendatioii of the line 
ollieor to whom tliey report. 

Duties of board officen^, — The Oliairnian of the Konrd sluill luvside over the 
nj(»ethig.s of th^; Board, shall appohit sudi ccunniittees as the Board niay direct, 
shall n)ain1:iiln the iisenl integnty of the Board, shall make an annual report 
to the Natiinial Council on the stownrdshix) of the Board, and shall join v/ith 
the Vice Chairman of tln^ J'.oard. the President of th(? Council, and tlio Vice 
President of the Council in rei>resenting the programs and services of ilie 
National Council to the national education community. 

Tile Vice Chniruiau of the Board shall assist the Chainaan in the in.»rformance 
of Ins duties as he may request, and in the absence of tlu* Cliairmau. shall per- 
form the duties of the Chairman during the interim of ahseuce. 

Tile S<>cretary-Trensurer shall keep the ofiieial records of the proceedings 
and actions of tiie Board, shall serve as a niemher of tJie Bo.ard's hudget ctamnit- 
tee, and shall receive, deposit, unci disburse the funds of the Board as tlie B<KU'd 
may direct. 

The duties of the Executive Director, the Resources Coordinator, and other 
line and staff personnel shall he set forth in job descriptions as authorized aiul 
approved by the Board of Directors. 

ARTICLE IV — NATIONAL COUNCIL OFFICERS 

Nomination. — Xomi nations to the offices of President, Vice President, and 
Recording of the National Council shall he oixui and made from the lloor at ilie 
annual meeting of the Council. 

Elcciion. — The officers of the National Council shall he elected by a majority 
atfirma tive -vote of a quorum of uieiubers, present and voting, at the annnjil 
meeting of tlie Council. 

Terms of office. — The President, Vice President, and Recording Secretary of 
the National Council shall he elected for terms of one year. The President and 
Vice President shall be elijjible for re-election for one term. The Recording Sec- 
retary shall be elii^ible for re-election. TJie Board of Directors' terms of othce 
shall be three years, with eligibility for nine consecutive years in oflice on the 
Boa rd. 

Duties. — ^Tlie duties of the officers shall be to implement, expedite- and assisi 
the National Council in carrying out its primary responsibilities as stated in the 
Constitution of the National Council. 

ARTICLE V — QUORUM 

A majority of the members of the Board, registered, present, and voting at the 
annual meeting shall constitute a quorum of the Council. 

A majority of the members of the Board of Directors shall constitute a quorum 
of the Board. 

ARTICLE VI — CONSISTEXCY WITH AUTICLES OF INCORPORATION 

The Board of Directors shall abide by the provisions of the Artit^le.s of Incor- 
poration of the National Council in its adoption of a Constitution, Bylaws, pro- 
granis and services. 

STATEMENT OF AETHUR PEEDERICKS, PRESIDENT, TROTTEE'S 
PARENT ASSOCIATION, DOHCHESTSE, MASS. 

Mr. FRT:oEracKS. Good morning, Mr. Chfiivman. 

i[y name is Artliiir Fr^doriclvS. X am tlu> pn^sidont of tho Trottei'^s 
P.irwit Association and I Avill act as a moderator from the table for the 
speakers wlio will come before you and the ineinbeis of the committeii. 

EKLC 
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I would lilvo to Miank you and tlie members of tlio CoJnmittec on Ed- 
ucaMon and Labor for your efForts and for liearing wliat Ave ha\'e to 
say this morning. 

At tliis time. j\Ir. Cliairman, I introduce to you and to tlie com- 
mittee Miss Grace AVbittaker, department of title I programs Boston, 

Ciiairman Pkitktxc;. Wliittalcer. piweed in anv manner that 
you prefer, ^y^^ nre do,li^>'litetl to Inive you liere. 

STATEMEITTS OF MISS GRACE WHITTAKER, DEPAETMENT OP 
TITLE I PKOGKAMS, SOSTON, MASS., AND STEVEN McKINNEY, 
EDUCATIONAL PLANNING- CENTEE, SOSTON PTTBLIC SCHOOLS 

]\Iiss Whittakki?. Good morning, Mi\ Perkins and members of the 
committee. 

I am Grace R. Wliittalver, director of the Model Demonstration Sub^ 
system, a progi-am funded by Boston and by title I of tlie Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. 

Although in tlie eai'ly clays title I scorned designed to snpport com- 
pensatory programs of a rather traditional nature, nothing stated in 
the wordjug of ESEA as approved by Congress in 1065 seemed to dis- 
coni age imaginative or innovative approaches to tlie education of poor 
or educationally disadvantaged youngsters. 

Boston submitted a proj^osal at that time for the uso of title I funds 
concentrating on tw^o major areas of emphasis:- (1) a broad program 
of compensatory services for the majority of elementary schools in the 
area and (2) an innovative model clenionstration snbsystem, kiuder- 
garten throngh grade 12, which would function as an urban laboratory 
fo)' tlie exploration of new cnrricnlnm, teaching techniqnes, testing of 
promising progran^s, and the eventual dissemination of successful 
practices to other interested city schools. 

The experimental subsystem program was approved by the State 
without reservation. 

For the past 6 years we have worked to devcloiD the model, pioneer- 
ing in the use of teacher aides from the community, open classrooms, 
non-gradnig, -parental involvement, volunteer staffing, and a flexible 
campus for the high school program as part of an innovative approach 
to urban educati.on. 

The subsystem has been located in the innercity and has moved 
steadily toward voluntary desegregation in tlie three schools involved. 

Xow, after C years of progress, attested to by waiting lists of young- 
sters, both black and white, who desire entrance to the subsystem 
schools, the title I office was notified in June that modifications were 
to be made in the program to assure full compliance with Federal rejr- 
Illations that mandate service only to identified title I children resid- 
ing in targeted areas. 

In eft'ect the education process will sen^e to resegregate youngsters 
within the schools and in so doing will destroy the fabric of a success- 
ful multi-racial, multi^etlinic and socio-economic mix of students. 

Final written word on the change was received on Au^'ust 2, 1972, 
from tlie PIEW oflice when staiF was on vacation. Howcvei^ some' mem- 
bers were hastily recalled. Yve wrote a project application to fund the 
program so that the three schools could open quietly in September. 



It slioald bo clearly looiiitcd out, however, that the majority of staff, 
parent s and students wiuv una ware of tho cliaiit>os niitil tlioy returned 
to scliof)!. Tlieir ivuction hxii^ lx;on rellt^cted in the nios5a<>-es that have 
been sent to Fedei'nl and State autliorities nnd acconnts for our 
proscMice hero. 

3Iv concern as the administrator of the program is tliat the achieve- 
ments of tlie past 5 years not be lost. We have had a stable, experienced 
and inte.ii'rated stall' vitli a very small turnover for an innercity 
pro^rn.m. 

These teacliers and aides have volunteered for the program because 
it ^v{l.s an alternative to a compensatory program. The parents and 
staff have worked hard to desegregate these schools and to develop a 
program that ollei^s opportuJiities ior learning in a widely representa- 
tive social enviromnent. 

I think the former commissioner of education, Mr. Harold Howe, 
has expressed the idea that the subsystem is built on, "that schools 
transmit a climate of expectation and self-esteem to students through 
their cnrolhnent mix and institutional traditions.*' 

I fear that .our cllort to create a school enviromnent that encourages 
teacher creativity and student counnitraent I'oi' lenrjiing in an into- 
iiTated situation \vil] he lost if Avhitc jmrcnts Avithdraw from (hesc 
schools because they perceive that the Federal funds that lielped to 
make a rich program arc not being oil'ered to tlicir chihhvn. 

I call your attention also to a statement of the 1972 annual rcp.ort 
of the National Advis^ory Council on Education of Disadvantaged 
Children : ''If in oidy a few instances title I children are re.se/):regsited 
for any length of time, tlie wliole purpose behind a school di.strict's 
desegregatioii eliort is in jeopardy." 

TJierefore, we urge strongly tliat this committee consider one of 
the following actions : 

1. Eestoro the Model Demonstration Subsystem program to its 
original concept and funding. 

2. Amend the regixlations which now restrict the unitwide fundhig 
so that selective, proven experin^ental programs can be fmicled under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

3. Allow the title I office to fund the Model Demonstration Sub- 
system as it existed last year until other funds can be provided. 

4. Recommend that the discretionary funds available to the com- 
missioner of education under the provisions of title I, ESEA, be 
allowed to fund the jNIodel Demonstration Subsystem until other funds 
become available. 

5. Fund the ]\Iodel Demonstration Subsystem under provisions of 
the Emergency Education Act which seeks to "reduce minority 
isolation." 

I have put into your foldei^ a report on the desegregation etfort of 
the Model Demonstration Subsystem. 
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(Report referred to follows :) 

MODEL DEMONSTRATION SUBSYSTEM-DESEGREGATION REPORT 
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110 
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Total 
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100 
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231 
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384 
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44.7 


31.2 


38.9 




46^4 



t These programs were in the Boardman School until line opening of the Trotter School in 1969. 

2 The high school program began in the Lewis School, adding first grade a year, moved to Dorchester and in 1970 to 
ts present location in Copley Square. 

3 Included in Lewis figures. 

Froni 19G6, when wo began, to 1972, we have protj:ros.'ied in eucli 
school from i percent white students to a point where we have 45.5 
percent in our elementary school^ 28 percent in our middle .school, 
and 46.4 percent in our liigh fcIiooI. 

I think tliat is rather I'emarkable achievement on a voluntary hti^h. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. FREorsRiCKs. Mr. Clxairman, we also have seated at the table 
Mr. Steven McKimiey of the Educational Planning Center. Boston 
Public Schools, who is representing the superintendent of the Boston 
schools. 

Mr. McKixxEY. Mr. Chairman, I am here in an observer capacity 
for the superintendent of schools along with Miss Whittakcr and it* 
I can answer any of 3^our questions, I would be happy to do that. 

Mr. FuEDiiJiicKs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Wo will now change an\l have the three parents come to the table 
and they will make their presentations. 

Chairman Perkixs. Wait just a moment. 

Mrs. Hicks, do you have questions at this point? 

Mrs. ITiCKS. Miss Whittaker, for the record, conid you tell us exactly 
xN^hat type of funding you are gettinjr for this program in B(x^ton, what 
peroenlaeres you are gettih<^ from title I funding? 

Miss WrirrrAKiiK.'We arc roughlv getting*!? to 18 percent of the 
total fmiding that comes into the city imde'r title I, Mrs. Hicks. 

Mrs. Htcks. Your problem is that the title I funding has been cut 
off with relation to the children tliat come from more afllnont areas? 

M\^s WiiirrAKER. Yes. We must this year respond to r^hc strict- 
ne^ss of the Federal regulations by identifying our title I cliil(h'en aiul 
providing the services directly to them. Prerir.us to this we were ahlv« 
to service all children in the school. 

iirs. Hicks. What is the pupil ratio in total expenditure in thir 
system ? 
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.\[if3S^Viirn-AKKii. Title I provides about ^nOO^^uai^v^ " city wide ctlVjii, 

yivs. Hicks, With tlic lack of title I funding; -CTirr impart does this 
have on each class in the school ? 

Miss WjiiTrAio-:K. For example, the aide, \vhoi*:ai<«*tcjimniUHity person 
and has provided input into the community itselt,ui'n iKon^rer can ser\-ice 
an entivo classroom. We have built our prograDu m:: llie idea tltat n 
teacher and iiu aide, one indeed being the proJ'ee^ioitual and one being 
a semiprofe.ssiinml workin*;: togothcv in the chisftrt^ojn, provide inor^i 
individualized attention to all of tlie children. 

Xo^v this aide must direct her services s^olely waiie identified chil- 
dren. That from the point of view of the totiil tdiai^sroom breaks tlwe 
fabric of what we have been di*^ing. 

IMrs. Hicks, Won't this altrio segregate childrasa right withim yomir 
classroom? 

]\[iss Wi I I'JTAKi'UL Yes, at wi »uld. 

[Mrs. Hicjvs, I am cei-taiii this im't the puvi)r^>re of the title I fund- 
ing and 1 certainly hope that all OE people v^Hl nnakc note at this. 
Thank yon ^•el->• much for your testimony. 

Chainnan Pio^ktxs, ^Irs. Onsliolm? 

^frs. CiusiiOLivf. No qnesticKUS at this point. 

Chainnan Fki:kixs. IIo\r long have yon had this problem, IMiss 
Wliittaker? 

;>riss WnrrrAKKn. This pr«/l)leni that we are Kailkinjx ftbont now, the 
identification has only oecnrr^d since we' were ifet notified June 20 by 
the Massachusetts St!iito Depasirtniont of Educanion that modifications 
would be likely to Occur. J 

We met with Federal anthoTities on tlie following weekend at Lake 
Placid, N,Y., nnd M*e came teck, gave notificariitmi to the admini-slra- 
tors of the three schools and parents, wroto a ';^»tteT' to Washington, 
and received confirmation that we must indeecilxnake these modifica- 
tions on the 2d of August of this year. 

(The letters referred to follow :) 

Juxv 5, 1972. 

Mr. .ToiiN Stakiti.e, 

Afisifitant Director, Dh'ision of Comjyensaiory BOuCdtUt^K Jivmau of .Wementaru 
F^ceondarv JCducation. Department of Jiealih, JS^ttcait^on, and Welfare, 
Waslihwton, D.C. 

TiKAU Mn. Stabulk: In recent cliscnssions wiUi statartantl fejfllGi-al Title I admin- 
isrnitors, the Boston Title I office was informecl ot s^m^^Tiil matters that would 
nffect the 3972^-1973 Title I project applications ot tSi*- I5oJ?ton ruhlic Schools. 
Tlieso topics include the fonowinc:: 

A. batest available statistics (1072 AFI)C e.ises j:i VfMon) must he used to 
dtTorniine eli^Mble target f-chools for the 1972^1973 iscb*'» projects. 

B. The percent nj?e of AFDC ca^^os iu Title I .sec-oiitki^t^' ^^i^Hiools nnif?t be above 
the city-wide aveva£?e for all junior and .senior hisrli st*iK^«;*=:t5ii tlic city. 

C. ]t juny be in order to modify the Model DemoufjtiRii!tji<*tt3! Subsystem project, 
Tn^ston'.s urban education laboratory for dcvelopius: cunStteiitoi and disseniiivating 
puccessful practices to other Title T scHhools. 

In response to the matters discussed, please allow n^s to^ express the p^-'^ition 
of this olfice : 

A. INIy stalt lias already modifiwd pending ai)i»aicatious to ku-orporate the batest 
AFDC data. It is only natural trtiiJJt changes at this time may vccM be unsettling 
to the individuals affected: B<is*rsaa School Committee, seho«>»5 administrators, 
parents, teach el's, cominuuity ai<fe, etc. In order Uuit <>Temr«m%^ may understand 
that these changeis are not arbitrary but rather in conifonMia?:>' ^ith federal pol- 
icy, I urgently xecinest a statemeiat from yonr office ondoi*si!iisrtH"^s action. 

B. Available datn indicate th:¥t the three TiUe X secon^Un^ schools are well 
al>ove the city -wide APDC pereentaige. 
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^'"'"i n' o ''i'^^ .Vfiirs, llio Jlmlul Deiuons(nili.jn Sub^vstem Ims been an 

in April, 106^, it offered the possibility of federal funding for an extensive model " 
curneulum cleveloiin.eut i.rognuii. Altliou^-I. Title I seemed ilosi^ned t.) 8um° rt 
coinpeiisatory services of :i n,Mier t.a.li(ioniil i.i.lure, nolliinK slated or oven 
nnplict .n Us wording' diseouraged i,nMi.'in:ilive approaehcs to url.an problen^s 
IiKlee. . when the Bo.sloi, ntle 1 u-.in. Dre.senle.l (.. ll.e Ollice of K.Iiu'iH i.n i i" >- 
iosal U> include ^y.th^l i(s i)ro.icct Uu- means of eNi.Iorinf; non-tinditional tec)»- 
n..ine.< 1.; reneli the ednoalio„:,l|.v Oisadvnntased child, tlu.- f.ul.M.il an l orili '. 
e.dln.sms iciUly encounigwl Ibem to proceed. Tims was born ll>e Model I en on'- 
Stmt iuii .Sul)«\-.stein. : 

The omce or Vvo'^wn Dovoloimieut, Boston IMiblic ^eliools, hov;n\<i^ of tlu' 
foivj^oiii.!; eoiLsideniUons, suDmittoa a proi)o.snl for tlu. use or Titl^' I fiimls c on- 
Im-™^^^^^ t^vo majoi- Miv,-us of .nii^hr.si.s : (1) n hroMci program' of eonipens - 
toi> serMcos for Uiu majority of L'lGinonUiry sohooLs ia tlit' tMr^a^l aroas'- -in 1 
(J) a iiiodel-ih!m()n.stniti.)n-MiI.sy.stcin at four education levels; earlv eljiki hooil 
elonunitary, junior hy^h, and hv^h s(?lu>ol, wl.ieli would serve as a\>eiitnS 
oca loa ior dove opmu^ and Oissenunatiuff approaelies esj.eoiaJlv cUNii;ne 1 
ineeL the needs oi urban ilisadvant.uwl children. Rou^^ldy, tluee-Vourtlis of tJ e 
funds requested Avore to l,>o. spent in tiie broad eonipenj^atorv program ; ti e re- 
maining one-f ourfli was to l>e spent pii the sul»sy.steni i)ro:rrMni. Kxcept for\ i ediie- 
Uon lu siibsy-slem fundiujr to provide for a worK-stuciy program Uiis general 
ratio has been mamt^uned iu annual applicntioiis over the past six voars 

During this Pcnod tho Model Uemon.<t ration Subsystem has beeoine an urban 
laboratory which initiates, exumiiies, iini^lenionts. ind hicorporates «ucees^^^ 
i ractices in methods, matenaLs. and techniques in its designated schools and 
dnsseiniinUes to ot.hc;r schools. Kueh yenr lins seen an increase ia its d sseiu ina- 
live impact on other Title I schools. uissLiuina 
• Parental involvement has been developed to a point where there is highly en- 
thusiastie support for the program. With the able assistance of parent^ t vo f 
t:lie three subsystem schools liave become fully integrated. The original'concen- 
tion of the subsystem was that of a program ihat moved toward racial integra- 
tion a. s Xiiiidinnent:al to a program of (jiiality education. Emphasis Nva.s placed on 
a total .school approach in an elTort 7iot to segregate further disadvantaged chil- 
dren but ratlier to encourage them to enter fully into the learning activities of a 
niulti-ethiuc and mult i-cnltural school .society. Tins comprehensive program would 
prepare them for more effective participation in the larger American domocraev 

Xhe effetJt of this school environment embodying a soeial-economic-aeJdevement 
mix has been one of freeing children to explore innovative w:lv^ oC reachin- 
.goahs. One proof of subsystem success has been the record of three Jii-iduatin- • 
classes of the high school component : i ^ i ins. 

J070.—7S% ; IS graduates ; post-secondarv education. 

i.977.— 79% ; 60 gradiiates ; post-seeondary education. 

i.972.— 72% ; S5 graduates ; post-secondarv education. 

In IOCS a memorandum sent from Washington indicated a snbsvstem as- one 
desirable v:ay of improving compensatory programs and concentrating services 
The memorandnnn dated November 20, 30GS, as ESEA Title I Program Guide 
deals with the subject improving the quality of local Title I conipen.^atorv educa- 
tion programs. Two sections of that memorandum seem to support the su*b*iv.steni 
approach. 

(1) "It seems evident that Title I programs are more effective when- (a) 
Title I expenditures are concentrated rather than spread; (b) not just one hut a 
eompreheiisive group of services is provided to meet the needs of each of the edu- 
eatioiially deprived children involved; (c) services are maintained over an ex- 
tended period of time; (4) services are integrated into a total school program 
that includes new approaclies to the education of the disadvantaged children.** 
(Para. 1) The Model Demonstration Subsystem concentrates on 1000 children in 
the city. 

(2) "Using this approach (Para, 3), an applicant could develop a model which 
would focus on (a) a 'subsystenv (e.g. a high school with its feeder junior high 
and elementary schools) with a program involving children from pre school 
through the high school level." 

A further problem for the subsystem funding lies in the position of its elemen- 
tary- component, the Trotter Scliool, in relation to other elementarv schools on a 
priority listing with the 10T2 AFDC figures. The Trotter is part 'of a separate 
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pvojoct UislingnisluHl I'rom the hivjror componsatovy progniiu. Init it iu>\v ('omos^ 
bulow oilier schools whir-h cnnnoi, i)o sorvu'cd hy tlio coiniK'iisatory pro^rinni. Yet 
the Trotter, part of tlio sepjifate Model Demoiistnilion J;5nbsyisreni, Hes within 
tho eli;^ible uren if funds wore jivnihihh? for the schools pretvdiiiff it. 

liostou. a.s mueh as any other city, h:is h1 niggled with prohleius segregated 
sehool distrieUs. The snhsysteni progriiui has been the only sueeessful cxniiiiih* of 
voluntiiry integration in lliis city. White students are willingly hiised into |u'e- 
doaiinaiitly bhiek :in?:i.s daily, drawn initially by the extra hencfits available be- 
cause of Title I funds. The schools are ii splendid uiodol of how iiitegi-sition can 
work and benefit children and jnU'cnts. A ijreeipilous withdvuwal oi' these fnnds 
would wipe out this i)rngrani. It would set our hard-won soeial and edueati(tnnl 
progress back to the days of stveot Uiarehes and j)r()tesls. There are {iwosnme e()n- 
fcje(pienoes here for the entire future of the city, the state and, indeed, the nation. 

in light of the nation's struggles to jjrovide all children with an equal op- 
I)ort unity for equality eOueatiou, the subsy stem's aehieveiufnts deserve increased 
support as a model. Credit for its ability to achieve integration by ot'fering 
quality education belongs to the magnilicent cooperative eft'ort.s oJ; j)ai'(Mds, 
students, and staff. Iioeau.se ()f the critical need to plan iinniediatejy for next 
year's program, nuiy we expect from your office an early response to tlicise press- 
ing problems. All of us involved are anxious to meet with you, if you wish, at 
your convenience. 

Very truly yours, 

Approved, 

Daniel S. Coughun, 
TMrcctory Title I Progr^ams. 
Gkacb R. Whittakeb, 
A'WCiate director. Model Demonstration Suhsysfem. 



Depautmekx of Health, Educatiox^ akd Welpake. 

Office op Educatiox, 

Mrs. Grace R. Wuittaker, 

Dirctor hi ehnrge of Model Demonstration Su'bsystew, Boston Puolic Sc7iools, 
Bost07ij Mass. 

Dear Mus, Whittakeb: This is in resi)on.se to your letter of »Tuly o requesting 
an early reply to quo^^lions relating to the Boston Model Demonstration Siih- 
sy.steni program. The language which you have referenced from our Program 
Onide #4S .should not be con.strued as either to be incon.si stent with the following 
position nor as allowing any relaxation of the requirements and limitations wdiich 
are expressed in our comments. 

1. A proposed **no skipping" amendment appeared in the Federal Register but 
has not heen finalized. The proposal states that no attendance area containing a 
greater number or percentage of children from low-income families coidd be 
denied Title I fnnds if attendance area containing a lessernumher or percentage 
of children from low-income families vrcre granted Title I funds. Tlie current 
Regulations permit the expenditure of Title I funds for any school attendance 
area meeing the requirements of CFR 116.17(d) despite the fact that other 
school attendance areas with greater numbers or percentage of children from 
low-incojne families are not funded. Tlierefore, with respect to Federal Regula- 
tions, the Ti'otter School may be served as long as it meets the districtwdde 
average of children from low-income families. However, in accordance with pol- 
icy established by the Massachusetts State Title I Coordinator, Mr. Robert .Teffvey. 
any skipping must be ftdly justified in the project application, and be specifically 
approved by the State. 

2. Section 141(a) of the Act requires that local edneatioual ageneies may re- 
ceive Title I grants for any fiscal year only upon application therefore. The ai»- 
plication must conform with CFR 110.17(d) regarding the validation of eligible 
attendance areas. Thus, the mo.st recent available data is to he used to validate 
school attendance area.s for Fiscal Year 1073. For example. lOGO AFDC data are 
not to he used if 1972 AFDC data are available. 

3. The Boston Model Demonstration subsystem, as outlined, poses certain 
inconsistencies with Federal Regulations which require modifications. Title I 
funds are to he used for projects designed speeifically to meet the .si^eeial educa- 
tional needs of educationally deprived eliildren residing in validated School at- 
tendance areas and may not he used for projects designated to meet the needs of 
schools or a student body at large iu a school. These reauirements are detailed 
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III U-n .Section llG.lKa), (f), and (p). Students bused into the snbsvstem 
imi.st meet tUo same requironumts as resident children to be eliicihle for Title I 
.services ; namely, they must be residents of vaiidnted school attendance areas and 
tljcy must also be educationally deprive<l. 

Jmajrin.'Uive approaelies to urban problems are welcomed within the categorical 
nature of the Act and the parameters set forth in tlie Kej?ulation.s, 

J hope this is responsive to your inquiry. If 1 eaii be of further assistance, 
j)h'ase let me know. 

Sincerely yours. 

.TOJIN F, STAEITI.E, 

Assistant Dircotor for Policy and Proccdure.% 

Divhion of Compcmaiorj/ Education, 




Paukn'ts AnnsoRY Council, 

Hon. bujoT HiciiAimsoN. 

J^'IifirtrnvntofUcaltJi, llducation, and Wclfuvc, 
}\'f{shinpton, D.C, 

pF:An In the ])ast week we have lenrn(»d tliat the OfTlce of Kducation is 
- ^ ""^ a school system in Boston which has developed excitinj? innovations 
' ' " ' ' . - parents 

ilems of 
parents 

AVe refer to the Model Oemnnstration Sub-system which Tncludos Vn^^ pupils 
HI three schools: Trotter Elementary and Lewis IMiddle, both in Koxbury and 
C< >i ji ey i J i a . i n Co] )1 ey S qi la re. 

'fhe Sul^system program is partly funded by Title T funds under the Klementarv 
andKerondary Kdneation Act of 1905, as amended (KSEA). It has been since 
VM}'}. These funds have strcmj^thened the schools* ability to devise experimentxil 
proiirams and to disseminate tliem in other city schools. 

The Tn»tter is now three years in its present building: (it used to be in a much 
.^niiiller bviildiu^jj: servini? far fewer children). It was the first .<?chool in Boston 
to be deli])er:{tely racially balanced. :Many parents, black and white, worked hard 
.inst to jrot the school to oi)en. One school committee mend)er predicted it would 
fail becan.se no white parent would bus his child into Roxburv. Hard work and 
many meetiuus finally put it together. The school is much stroni?er now, but it is 
still a relatively fragile structure. 

AS parents, we feel the school is vital today because of it^ education philo.s- 
ophy. It enibodies the open classroom technique, enconraj^es inriividual learninj;. 
maintains lines of coinmnnication with parents and the eommunitv, and has 
soui;nt to meet the f;iilnres of the traditional authoritarian ela«sroom methods 
by involving ehihlren and parents in education. The school also has a s.Tmbolic 
value in the city that may even trans eend its importance as an lirban laboratory. 

5><\ it was with shook and incredulity that parents of the three schools learned 
last month that the state and federal Title 1 office wanted to dump this small, 
brave adventure. 

Briefly, their arprnment is that the Sub-system violates the Title J Act section 
whiclj requires funds to j;o solely and exclusively to "eligible children." (Eligible 
children must (1) live in target poverty areas, and (2) be'edneationallv deprived ) 




va \ 

t'hat liasn't been done in Boston before but the Snb-system pia'nners and b^ 
who ojiiod for the Snb-system believe .such a mix can be educationally beneficial. 

Suddenly, imder the new diktat, the "eligibles" will be separated in order 
that no Title 1 funds go to educate their '*non-eligihle" classmates. 

This new order will make the Sub-system similar to the elassrooms set up in 
Boston under the Title I Enriclmient program, a program that parents and staff 
of the Rnb-system are ideologically opposed to. 

The nut of the matter is this : 

Biastic changes were ordered in the Sub-system in the Sub-system withont 
warJ^ing and literally at the last minute. (Parents and staff at each school bad 
long since worked out a curriculum and program for September. 
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As of .luiu'. the parents of soiiio ir»00 ehil<ln'n v.oiv proinisiHl a cvrtniii Kiiul 
of iiilofCi-MU'd, innovative proj^rani wJion Xhey T^vnt tlu'ir rhihliTii l«ack lu t^rli-^nl 
in iSeplOMibor. lUit iJiat promise ciiu'tbo kept under llio new orilur. 

Parents are not necessarily arfruiu?: about the striet lepilily nf tlie (>lIi«M' <'f 
Edueatiou derision. But; tJioy an^ furious nhmt tlie timing, Tlioy feel IteU'Jiyrd. 
They suspeet treaeJiery, sonuMHie (Hit to sahot:i;:e tliL* yuh-sy.steiii for roasuns tiiat 
an) (lespieable \vlu>n you eonsider tlie fntiire of our oliiUlren is as stalvi*. 

We have diseussed tliis matter at Jmhiily-called moetiim's and with loc;'.! and 
state ollleials. Oni' diseussious Uavi* led to the i)<)Ssil)iiity ol' oidv one soMiiinn, 

We feel tliat in the name of simide justice that tlie 01 lire of Kdueathui slmald 
waive its ohjeetinns to tlie Su]>-systeni for one yenr. That Is, tnnd the same 
kind of program that was funded last year, and five years before that. 

Because of the emergency nature of the tfituation wc seek iannediate ratitlca- 
tion of the one-year waiver request. 

And if indeed tlie Ofheo does intend to scuttle the Snb-systcni program tUvii 
the staff and parents should get enough warning so that tiiey can try to salvage 
the signitieant sections of it. Without tJie waiver it ajil'ears nothing can iie 
salvaged and the Sub-system will revert t<> not her traditional lV)st(m school 
situation. 

Sincerely, 

TiiKtM.v Pkteus. 
Acting Chairman, PAC. 
Bay Mtjbphy. 

Sccrcfary, PAC 



SuMMAUY OF Moi«:r. Demon stuatiox Suusystkm FuxniXG Crisis Pkhpareo 
BY Ghack 1\. Whittaker, Associatl: Directoii, Title I I^bogkams 

Tlu.s is an iaforinationai summary of events that occurred this summer that 
imperil the Model Demonstration Subsystem and its operation as a Title I 
project in the city. 

On June 20. 1072, at a meeting with the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion Title I administrators, the Boston department was informed that the United 
States Office of Education had mandated that : 

1. The most recent and available data (10T2) nnist be used to identify eliiril)le 
Title I schools. In Boston this data refers to the number of recipients of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children residing in school attendance areas 

2. Modifications nuist be made in the Model Demonstration Subsystem project, 
which, for the past five years, has been serving all pupils in the three designated 
areas 

On Sunday evening, .Tune 25. 1072, four members of the Boston Public Schools' 
Title administration met with Massachusetts Title I officials and representatives 
of the United States Office of Education at Lake Placid, New York, to discuss 
the problem. 

At this time the Federal Title I officials re-stated the position of the United 
States Office of Education regarding both identification of eligible attendance 
areas and reservations concerning the format of Title I services in subsystem 
schools. 

On July 5. 11)72, a meeting was held in the Boston Title office with parent 
representatives, staff members from the schools involved, school directors, and 
Title administrators. A draft of a letter to the Office of Education outlining tlie 
Boston situation was presented to the group, alterations suggested by the 
l)articipants, and a final draft representing views of parents and staff approved 
for sending. This letter was sent to Dr. John Staehle at tlie Division of Com- 
pcnsary Education in Washington. The letter reaucsted written clarification- 
of the United States Office of Education position exiiressed at Lake Placid regard- 
ing prospective modifications of Boston's Title I projects for the school year 
1972-1973. 

On August 2, 1972. in response to the Boston letter of the July 5th meeting, 
the reply reaffirmed the position that the Office of Education could not change 
its position on the guidelines- 

Immediately upon receipt of this decision the Boston Title I office made ar- 
rangements with tlie Massachusetts Title I administrators to meet for a discus- 
sion of tlie complex changes, particularly in the subsystem project. The meeting 
was held at the Massachusetts Department of Education, 1S2 Tremont Street, 
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"II Monday, Auj,nisl: T. K('i)ro.S(>ntoa at this ni otiiii:; wore i»amifs, .sinff, 

sclio(i) jKhniuistraloi's mikI Tirlo 1 jidnuiiUlrarois-. 

lu nyt.lry hi cAVct Ihe modinc-iaioiis in tlic .Modt'l Ih'iuoiist rali'Mi Siibsystom 
pn).j(>ci\ i(: was ossoiiiial lliat sfalt ho rccal'.od from \Moa1ion to work o'n iho 
ohair^S's. T]i(» 15o«lon Scliool Comiiiilfoo api>rovo(l tlie ikmiics siihuiittoa, aiid work 
wa^ lioiiuii on AnKiisi lo. ii)72, 

ConfuroncG8 wore held l>y the Title I Oflice niid staff members of the schools 
with the State Title I (.Mlice as the revised proposal was being prepared. The 
<-riii<-al i>roi)lem was to Kcrinv appi'')val so tl^at teachers a iul aides could be paid 
ill Sepiriu] i'V. 

The Board oi' Superinlendeuts approved the pro]ect and the "I^)slon Scliool 
Connnilteo passed it on Wednesdnj% August :.U), 11)7:2. The pn^xisal was tlicu 
ui!-.\;,ri;r,l (o tlio ►^'tale intlo 1 itlVw.o on Airru.-t .'JO. 11>T:2. \■o],i(^s ui' tiie jjrnpos.il 
wcM-e ; •v!;.}nMl for tl:(> Advisory (/onii.-il uKM^tin,;: ini Au.i^nst ill. im Wtnhies- 

dr.y. S/-j)ii.ndier (I. V.i7'2, Ilje Slate ?;raiit(Ml api>rov{d allham;:]! parent aciit)n is vet 
to hi.' (;-.';o:-iiji!io(h 

Chjurnniu ruuiciN-s.. Spoil oiifc in more dtHail just Ik w you IVel that 
wo v'ould ()(' liL>Ij)tVJ in^oliii- as Fodenil lo^iislalion is coru'oi'neil. 

Miss ''A i!iTr.\^-'J;:i:. I t hink t iioro juv two way.s po.-siblv, Mr. IVrlcins. 
One isfo lutiond fitlo I. whioli 1 lhou*i-ht in its'oai'ly (hxvs wuis ufisistini? 
any intca-ration olVorts iH'oplo wore inakino-, in siieli a Avay lliat pro^ 
grams ol* this sort uhich onconra^a'c a model type of prou'r^ani (Jiat at- 
ti^acls i)Ooplc in and provides a qualily integrated education would be 
possible under title 1 funding witliout taking away from tlic fact tliat 
vyc want to aid ])articidarly those cliiklrcu most in need of assistance If 
that IS not ])ossil)lo, indicate to us what other acts on the Federal level 
might he lielpfnl to provide us the additional funding wo need above 
cii. ilrighton, ^lass. and :\Ir. Jiay Murphv, presiiknit, Coi)lcy Parents 

Chairman ri:uKrxR, Lot mo thank you Aorv nnidi and the people 
wjio arc wMtii you. You have boon most helpful. AVe appreeiate your 
apprearance here today, 

^ Chairman PKiiKixs, Our next ^vitnesses arc a panel from :Massa- 
Ciiusetts, Mrs. Odessa_ Smith, president, Lewis Parents Association, 
liOx.Miry, ilass. ; Mrs. Louise r.oiuir, president. Parent Advisory Coim- 
oil. J^righton, ^la^s. and :\rr. liay :\rnrp]n\ president, Coi)ley 'Parents 
Association, Dorchester, Mass. 

Introduce the panel and proceed in any manner that you prefer. 

Air, Fui:DEniCKS, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to hitroduce to vou, Mr, Clutirman and membei-s of 
tJio connnutoe, :\rrs. Louise Bonar, president of the Parent Advisory 
Conueil. 

STATEMENTS OF MRS. ODESSA SMITH, PRESIDENT, LEWIS PAR- 
ENTS ASSOCIATION, ROXBURY, MASS.; MRS. lOUISE BONAR, 
PRESIDENT, PARENT ADVISORY COUNCIL, BRIGHTON, MASS • 
AND RAY MURPHY, PRESIDENT, COPLEY PARENTS ASSOCIA- 
TION, DORCHESTER, MASS. SITTING AS A PANEL 

Ar^l^^'r'^^^'^'^^* Ohairinan and members of tlie committee, the 
Moclel Denionstration Subsystem is tho only suecossful effort in the 
city of Boston to racially balance public schools, 

A raaal census of Boston 3chools was taken in 1965, the first year 
oi- ths fetate-s pioneer Racial Imbalance Act, This census showed 46 
im balanced schools. Today there are G7 imbalanced schools. Tiiis Racial 
Imbalance Act was passed after a report from State educational and 



rclio'ioiis IcadcM'S (lotei-iniiK'd t.luit do facto su^nviiratioii in tha schools 
\v;is"c!iluc:iti()ii{illv li;inuTul to minority *^nmp (.'liildron, 

Tlu^ Model J)(Miionsti;Uiou ^ubsystcMiu wliidi is kindc>r,irJirt<>ii to 
or:\(lc 1-2. wns f^tiirtod in its pro^^cMit form in yM\U. It was dcsinniHl to bo 
ViU oxixM-imciital and innovat ive pi'o»rrani v/itli tlio lr.dp of titK' 1 innds. 

Tlui sy^;teni was to 1)0 I'lu-iuliy l)a'ianrriL liali' hluci^ and halt white. 
Its ilcvHopors W(M'i'. conviuc(Hl that the proi>-rani would prove to Wi so 
(lonionstrahly bettor than oxiistiniv sfdiools t hiit tlioclty o[ Iloston would 
eventually nse tlie subsystem as u model Tor all other eity seh.oolsi;, 

liesides dehberatc I'acinl and eeonomie halaneinii' the suhsysteni also 
iiichi<led otiier innovations: 

An o])e!i classroom motiiod wliere ehildren^ Avonid ])e ^^iveii <;"re;}[er 
individual utt^ntion in th«>ir :i])i)i-oaeli to theii- own interest level. 

l^irent pjirtieipation in uifiny are.-is.sucli as tan*rieu]nm» toaeher soioc- 
tion. and summer work.shoi)s. 

Parents were also to l)o invited into the elassrooms to iu»lp out and 
a]i'oi)e?i door policy for all parents in puhsystmi scliools v/as instituted. 

Tlicro was ji lower pui:>ii-teachcr raiio/approximatoly IT) puj^ls to 
ono teiiclier. 

Teacher aides wore to he ilr.-nvn from Ih.e eommmnty, 

Thcro was to be constant evalnution and improvement of the pro- 
gram bv curricula desi-^n specialists. 

Dissemination of the program into other schools by teachers m tho 
subsystem cooperating with teacliei's in other sehools, both during tho 
school year and during summer workshops. 

Crucial to the success of the subsystem was the enthnsuistic par- 
ticipation of both l^lack and white parents, and other members of the 
panel will discuss this for you. 

Thank you. 

j\[r. FnicDKUiCKs. Mr. Ch.airman. at tins time I would Hlce to nitro- 
duce to vou and other members of the Conuuittee (m Labor and Edu- 
cation. jVIrs. Odessa Sn^ith, president, Lewis Ta rents Association. Mrs. 
Smith? 

]\[rs. S:Jtmr. Thank you. 

Mr. Perkins and the rest of the committee, I am Odessa Smith, tho 
past president of tho Lewis Middle Scliool Parents Association of the 
Model Demonstration Subsystem. 

The role of black parents in the subsystem schools, both for those 
parents in the school and those outsido; has been sensitive and diilicult 
The subsystem's elementary school, the William Monroe Trotter 
Scliool, was built in 1969. It was the first new school to be built in a 
black area of Roxbury in more than 30 years. Black parents in the 
neighborhood were eager to get their children away from the dark, 
gloomv, decrepit buildings they attended. 

Then in the spring of 19G9 black parents were told vhat half of the 
seats in the new school would be given over to white s^tndents includ- 
ing}: some pupils from suburban towns. 

This created resentment which was intensified when the scliool de- 
partment changed the black district lines at the last minute. But the 
black parents who had participated in the very first experimental 
classes rallied to the cause. They convinced other black parents in the 
neighborhood that the new black and white student body in tlie school 
would ultimately benefit them and also advance the cause of quality 
education. 
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It also indicates that people, no nifittcr v^hat tlieir color, will coino 
from fill* and near for a good oducation. 

It -syas a difliciilt package to soil because black parents had lu-on 
embroiled in controversy with tlie Boston school committee and school 
departn.ient for the last 10 years over the issues of quality educaliou 
aud do facto segregation. 

Black parents wore asked to give up half of a beautiful building 
they liad fought for in order to benefit white parents. But they agrt-oll 
because of the principles im*olved and because of the feelings that all 
black schools are educationally hnrniful. 

They did attach some reservations. They promised to keep an eye 
on the schooPs progress and make sure thiit it did indeed work. 

So the vast majority of black parents in tlie district have staved 
neutral and waited. 

On another occasion, in the middle school. I was one of a group of 
black parents who went around to other black parents with chilclnMi 
supposed to go into that building to convince them to send their chil- 
dren into other regular .schools. 

They agreed to do this and to sacrifice so that the subsystem could 
have exclusive rights to the building and to give tho Model Demon- 
stration Subsystem a chance to improve the rest of the Boston school 
system. 

Even though some of these cliildren live Just across the street from 
the building, I was asking them to ignore the Lewis Middle School as 
their neighborhood school. 

As a black woman and a mother, it was one of the most difficult 
things I have ever had to do but I did it because I believed in the pro- 
gram as it was set up, and its ultimate purpose at t]>at time. 

I believed it would benefit all of us, black and wJiite, in the Ionic 
run. I also believed that an integrated school would work if it suppliecl 
quality education. 

Tho new guidelines however M'ill destroy much of what is valuable 
in the schools and provide a program that is similar to the enrichment 
model now adnnnistered in other title I schools. 

Yet, the model has already been found deficient. I am afraid that 
the new guidelines will alter the way the black parents see the school 
and create tensions that will destroy the subsystem as a viable inte- 
grated educational laboratoiy. 

This will also destroy one of the most important gains of the sub- 
system, the cooperation of black and white parents working toirether 
when they know that quality education to all will result. 

The parents have also gotten together and come up with some sug- 
gestions of possible ways of resolving some of these problems. ^Y& 
strongly urge then that this committee restore the model demonstra- 
tion subsystem progi'am to its original concept funding, for example, 
planning time, summer workshops, after school and not all just for 
enrichment. 

We suggest selected model experimental programs be funded under 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary Act amending the guidelines 
which now restrict such unitwide funding. 

We propose that those model systems are aimed at ameliorating 
social and educational crises, such crises to include minnrity isolation. 

Please allow the title I office to fund the Model DemG..stration Sub- 
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•system program as it existed Inst year until other funding can he 

provided. , , ^ , . „ 

Wo urge the discretionary fluids uvailalde to the commissjonev ot 
education under the provisibiis of title I, ESE.V. be allowed to fu3id 
the Model Dcnioiistration Subsystem until other funds become avnil- 
ahle. approximately $1,015,000. . ^^ 

Especially we feel that the Jlodcl Deiuoastnition bubsystem should 
be fiuided under provisions of the Einer^rency Education Act Avlp.ch 
now seeks to reduce minority isolation. Wc respectfully ar^k that the 
:Model Demonstration Subsystem be funded as an innovative educa- 
tional system mandating parental involvement aiul that^ ])royisi<ins 
].)e made to mandate the system as a jnodel and provide for tins dis- 
semination into other schools in the city Avhich request it. 
Thank vou. , ^ ^ • . i 

ifi'. FiiuKKiCKS. ]\fr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
next sp(»aker will be Mr. Kay .Murphy, president of the Copley Parents 
Association. 

Mr. Mi-uruY. T would like to address myself to the role of white 
parents in the system. 

White parents were recruited by the city in the S]:)ring of 100!) when 
children from all over brought lionie a pamphlet describing the new 
elementary schools in the program. One of the pamphlets is in your 

folder. .1,1 
The elementary school needed 350 white children for racial balance 

^Yith preference to loe given to parents in the city and second preference 

to ffo to parents from surrounding towns in case there Avere too few 

parents from the city who wanted to enroll their children as indeed 

pi'oved to be the case. 

During the .simuner the schools had difficulty in drawing boundary 

lines and confusion threatened to wipe out the school before it got 

started. 

There was a series of meetings, including black and white parents, 
and a mass meeting finally settled differences and trouble was averted. 

On the first day of school, September 1969, there were warnings of 
violence broadcast on the radio and television. Extra police were 
sent out to the school, as these were the first buses to transport white 
. students into a black neighborhood in the city. 

As pupils got off the bus, they \vere greeted by black women who 
shouted at the children. Things, however, quickly quieted down and I 
have since been actively involved in the school in one or more elective 
capacities. 

On other occasions white parents have fought to provide racial 
balance and have had scores of meetings, with parents pushing against 
iiiertia of school bureaucracy, but the parents all volunteered, moti- 
vated by a belief in the program and conviction that racially balanced 
• education was beneficial. 

It would be unrealistic to suppose, however, that the program could 
su,rvi\-e solely because it is balanced. Parents would not be willing to 
send their children u]) to an hour on the bus into another neighborhood 
to a school which offered the same program as one in their own 
neighborhood. 

Most of the parents in the school are convinced the subsystem 
.schools offer vastly better education as in fact they do or at least they 
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did inubr tlic pi op am mIucIi Avas snatcliod away so (Iraniatically this 
summer by tlie Oflict* of Education, 

The new guidelines elfectively eliminated many advantages winch 
white ])arents found so attractive. 

On the elementary leA^el tliesc include field trips, aides, extra equij)- 
nient. extra teachers* and x^iii'<?iital involvement in their own child's 
development. 

Parents have liMnied the new jruidelines will restore a ti-nckincr 
system which parents dislike and will tend to encourage racial and 
economic segreirntion. 

Further, parent leadership in the schools will diop off, wliite 
parents fearing their childj-en will get no benefit fi-om the piograms. 

Parents close to me. who have worked countless hours, have told nje 
tlicy arc ready to throw in the towel if the new guidelines are enforced. 

Parent leaders have advised the rank and iile parents to sit tio:ht 
ami px]dore all avenues. But judging from their reaction, I feel safe 
in predicting the (le\-ti-nction of the sui)i^yst(Mu as wo Iniow it and 
replacement of all black schools at elementary and middle school 
levels. 

I associate myself with the recommedations that were made earlier 
by Mrs. Smith as to possible courses of action that we would ask this 
connnittee to take. 

Ml', FuKUKiacKs. Mr. Chairman, on this panel you have heard a 
black parent and a white parent and the president of the Parent 
Advisory Council say that they are working together for the benefit 
of their children to solve the 'problem and to give their children a 
quality education, that they have come together willing^, they are 
w^orking together mutually and here we have a situation" whei-o this 
harmonious relationshi]) could very avoII 1)o. destroyed hy Fedoi'al 
guidelines, which is our purpose for being here, to request that these 
guidelines be changed. 

Mr. SouEUER. Mrs. Chisholm ? 

Mrs. Cinsiiooi. To me it is a pretty sad day that your panel had to 
come all the way fi'om Boston. Mas.?., to bring to the attention of the 
Education Committee the problems that confront you currently. 

I think it is a sad day. I think it is particularly sad because of the 
mass confusion and confrontations tliat we liave been having in the 
educational system today, that when we have finally found a" system 
wheic black and whites can work together harmoniously for the better- 
ment of their children, not only in terms of education'but in terms of 
social learning experiences, that the necessary funds to carry on a 
successful situation as evidenced by the testimony offered liere today 
m ight well be cut off. 

It soems to me, and I s])eak as a member of the committee and I am 
sure that other members on the committee will agree with me, that 
any kind of progressive measures that can be made in this country 
today in terms of quality integrated equal educational opportunities 
for all children must be saved at all costs and there are three questions 
that I have in mind. 

First of all, I direct one question to Mrs. Smith. 

Would you say at this particular moment and to the best of your 
knowledge that the majority of black parents involved in this situa- 
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tiun a;^ri'r tliut i'.' iiiv \erv ]»o.sivn.'v fart :>i'.s In i-wAi :i ^iln:n:t?Ji 
ami that it slioul<i l>c comiDiii-d via thi' ediu atioinil ]>ro.'es:>4 ? 

r^Irs. Smith. Yc^. I <-a3i say tljij^ {IcfiiiirL^ly because for one tliintr. 
our lust el(H-t ion. 1 incaii s(»\'i'ra] liurtiii^s a^iro, wl» had n y^^ke to t-oiuo 
up lu'cau^^c w wore haA'ini: L!fMi black ^tndeut^ irijuluato from tho 
ciglitli <rJ'a(U' into tlio liiiili S4-1k?oI aiul only the YVilliam Trotter School 
foi- veai=ons. T lie re was a small iifrh ^r:idc couiiii^u:: iji. so that mojuit 
WW had to In^ii'iu to im olve J>clcetiiiir Avlutc children to come iji so Ave 
could iutcaratc it because the L"wis Sciiool Avas tlio only ojic iu the 
Very l)c;L:*iuuiiiir that Avas almost totally black. 

It Avas au almost uiiajiiinoiis vote that Ave Avould iijo and look for 
Avliite chihh'c]! to come into the scliooii?. 

1 reel tliat AVas really ii voti? of conlideuce. 

^Irs. CuisnoLM. Sec'ondly, I Avonld like to find out Avhat is tlic total 
reaction of the Avhite parents involved in this particular situation as 
yon currently know it, ^Irs. Boiuir. 

3Irs. BoxAU. I Ha'c in Bri^irhton and the bus ride is fin hour to get 
into school. I put my children on the bus and they get on it gladly. . 

;Ma' reasons for huAnug them ride an hour liypassing their hwal 
schools is because I Ha'c in an all-Avlnte neighborhood, unfortunately. 
I fevl. 1 am lirndy convinced.. Avhen my children groAV up it is going 
to be a multiethnic, muUiracinl AA-orld and I Avaut to prepare them to 
sec all peoj^lc as ]>eoplc basically and I don't feel in going to an all- 
Avhite school this Avill be jjossible. I regard this as an authentic oppor- 
tunity to broaden their horizons because as they play together as 
children there are no barrims. 

In my oavu case it avus dilUerent and as an adult I had barriers to 
overcome. To me this is a very significant part of their learning. 

]\Irs. C^ISUOL:^r. My lust question I Avant to address to Mr. I\i)n'phy. 

Would you sa}^ that if this program Averc not refunded, that in 
terms of the tremendous polarizationB that have occurred in the 
Boston school system Avith white parents and blaek parents at each 
others throats and the fact that althotigh it Avas A^ery painful they 
liave learned to work together and finally have come up with some- 
thing that evidently is quite successful, Avotdd you see a Idnd of turn- 
ing back of the clock in ternis of these polarizations surfacing 
theinselA^es once again in the Boston area? 

Mr. Muuriiy. Yes, and oue of the reasons that I spent just a tre- 
mendous amount of time on the Avhole tiling is that the school is to be 
a model and this is to show it is Avorking. It is a very braA-c and A^ery 
fragile experiment. If it does Avork then Ave can disseminate it. 

Part of the eutoff of the funds is elimination of the dissemination 
funds. Other schools have been coming in and asking us Iioav do you 
get it, hoAV do you get a qmdity education in an integrated situation. 
They have been eager to learn and avc haA^e had faA^orable eomments 
all (ioAvii the line and it is a groAving kind of thing. If Ave can preserve 
it for just 3 more years. I think the Avliole idea Avill spread and it Avill 
turn nverything around. 

I\Irs. CiiiSHOLM. Thank you very much. 

Mr. ScHEUER. Thank yon very much. 

Fredkrioks. Noav, avc aviU haA^'e the last panel. 

Mr. Chairman, before I introduce the first speaker for this panel, 
I Avould like to bring to your attention and to the members of the 
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<-<U!iinitrop, Vniit it wasn't too jnanv years a<ro. and I am ximte sure tliat 
tl:-> (V)Ji^rcHs woman. Mr?, Chisliolm. cnn remember when \ve were <j:o 
inir hy the Rayburn Buildinir siiiirinir '^Black and Wiite To.iretlier/- 

Here >ve are ^o^3ay inside tlic buildinfr sayin-jr, '*b]ack and wliite to- 
^r<*t]ier/' and yet tliere is a irnideline tliat mijLrlit say that black and 
wliite may not be together. 

I would like to introduce Mr. Henry Robinson, who is the executive 
\'ice ])resideut of the Boston Teachers Union, and 3Ir. Robinson will 
introduce the three teachers that he lias with him. 

^fr. SniKur.u. I think, to he srrupulously accurate^ wiiat the <jruide- 
referred to is imt tliat black ami white .should not he to^a^thei*. 
but tluit t)ie Fedc»ral funds aren't ffoinir to be ])rovided to Iielp thorn 
;rer toi^etlier if the whites come from middle class nei<rh-bor]^oods. 

T tjnnk that ouirht to be clarified for the record. I think we all feel 
sti'ouirly that is a bad limitation on the use of tho. Federal fumls and 
ill aclvlsed. but I don't think it is fair to say that the administration is 
saviJiir that black and wliite kids can't come to<rether. 

'riiey are just not jroinir to help tliem come together in wliat we think 
i- a very constructive and ]>ositive environment for learning: to live 
totrether. 

yiv. FRKDEmcKS. We appreciate the clarification. Thank you, 

STATEMENTS OP HENRY ROBINSON, EX-VICE PRESIDENT, BOSTON 
TEACHEKS UNION: MS. FATE M. EDWARDS, TEACHER, COPLEY 
SaUAEE; MS. DOREEN XEIIY, DORCHESTER, MASS, ; AND JOHN 
EOWLEY, QUINCY, IVIASS. 

Mr. RomxsoK. I am Henry Robinson, executive vic^ president for 
the Bosto]! Teacher.Si Union. l\vould, before introducing my collea^i^ies. 
like to make a brief statement for the record. 

The Boston Teachers Union would like to go on record to support 
the ])rior concept of the model demonstration subsystem. Because of 
the different interpretntiou of title I guidelines by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the union feels that the following conditions may be brought 
about. 

No. 1, desegregated schools may become segregated schools be- 
cause children may transfer back to their neighborhood schools. 
Tjiese children who may transfer are in fact being segregated within 
tlie scliool itself. These segregated children are the iiontarget children 
who will not be allowed to participate in the federally funded pio- 
graiA because of the interpretation of title I guidelines. 

At the pi*e.sent time, Boston is being sued by HEW who maintains 
that Boston is \»unning a dual school system, one for blacks and one 
for whites. The point to be made here is on the one hand ITKW is say- 
ing we must desesrregate our schools and at tlie same time it Js causing 
segregation by making a stricter interpretation of the present title I 
guidelines. Experienced teachers who are attracted to the program may 
transfei'. Expei-ienced teachers when the program was made available 
transferred to these schools because of the exti-a after sclmol time they 
wei-e allowed and also because they w^anted to teach innovative 
])rogram.s. 

Some possible remedies may be to keep funding the prog!-ani under 
the present title I guidelines, having a looser intei-pretation of the 
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jruidelines. or tliore may Ik- some way in wliidi the motlel demonstra- 
tion subsystem could lye funded under title VII for voluntary dese<rre- 
ifJition of s<^hools. ' ^ 

If this l>e the case, since the su])system is now bein^r funded under 
title I, it is my uiidei-stiindinfr that the I '.S. Commiysivuier of E(hica- 
tion has under his jurisdic^tion funds which can be used when a sub- 
system transfers from one Federal title to another. 

In order to give you a better picture of what happened and what 
may happen in the schools because of stricter interj^retation of title 
I jruidelines, teachers from these schools will testify in the following 
order: 

To my immediate left, Ms. Doroen Kelly from Trotter Ehiuientary 
School. To niy far loft, Mr. John Ilowley'from the middle school ancl 
between us Ms. Faye Edwards. 

Ms. Keixy. Mr. Chairman and menibers of the committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, tlie Trotter Elementary School is u part 

Mr. SciiKUEK. :May I suggest that if you have prepared statements, 
we will place them in the record in their entinrty. So yon might wish to 
chat informally. Just talk to ns rather than reaiiing your statements if 
you like. I thmk it would be briefer and I think ^it would be n ^re 
nitejx>sting and stimulating for all concerned. 

You are perfectly free to read your stiitemcnts if you prefer but 
they will be printed' in their entirety in the record. 

Ms. Kelly. A copy of this has been placed in everyone's file. I ^vould 
prefer to rend it. 

Mr. ScHEUKn. Then by all mciins r(»ad it. 

Ms. Kelly. The Trotter Elementary School as a part of the model 
demonstration sul^system in Boston has att racted thousands of visitors 
in 47 states and 15 foreign countries. The success of the program has 
received television coverage and luus been reported in newspapers and 
educational publications across the country. 

Recently, the audiovisual program has been the recipient of the 
T cgional award for media presented by the Association of Communica- 
tion and Technology by the Encj'clopedia Britannica. 

Techniques and ideas developed and tested at Trotter have been 
disseminated by means of sumnier work shops, in service programs 
and teacher training for colleges and universities in the greater Boston 
area. 

The nontraditional approach to education at the Trotter has influ- 
enced teachers to leave schools across the city to become part of a school 
where creativity and flexibility are encouraged. Each classroom, there- 
fore, varies in outward appearance operation. Genuinely, classrooms 
are selfcontained, nongraded, homogeneously grouped both in age and 
achievement levels. 

Each classroom has a teaching team of one teacher, one aide, and for 
part of the year a student-teiicher. Other coordinatoi-s and specialists 
are integrated into the program either by scheduling or teacher 
imatation. 

Despite organizational differences, teachers in the program strive to 
conduct relaxed but challenging classrooms, but allow for a high degree 
of individualization and child initiative which is coupled with 
I'esponsibility. 

S5-865— 72 27 
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Thr 'i'l-ritri'i- Srli(ni] <?lfVrs to ]>;in nts juul ]>5?i)i»s :U) <'<Iu«':it iuy-il 

tit't^M iniut's Iji- uv. n r;iti' of li'MrniiiL. 

This scttiiitr is ;i rcnl ;ilU'rMati\v to tlic tvi»i<-al <-ity (Hlin-ntionnl <-in- 
r'uiihiin. Panici]>:iiitr^ hiwi' Mt so strnriirl.v uUmX opportunity at 
TrottcM- tliat they liavc voluntarily ImiswI tlicir cliildrcn IVniii all ovi'r 
the city. 

Tlu'si* volnntary art ions lmv<' r(»sultfil in a racially halai-ciMl loaiii- 
in^r situat ion. I'caclicrs ar(M-on<-crm»(l about the cflVcts stri<'t interpreta- 
tion oi' tli(» titU' I iruidi'linvs will have upon the snhsystoni. 

A<hninistratiou and teacliers" have drafted a ])ro])osal that W(» feel 
will conijily with the irni'lelines in a numner that will he least d(»tri- 
nu'Utal to onr ])roirrani. However, even hy followinir the now ])rop()sal, 
we feel t hat c()nii)liance with the reirulation will, (iist of nlU iie<r!ite ()ur 
racially halanccd ^^ituation and si»rvo to edn<-ationa11y and ^^ocial1y 
seirr<»irati^ ])npils. 

Xinnher t wo, reervc^ to weaJ<i !i the ])roirr=iiji by abolishing a Iter school 
tiijie that was used for planninir, crossiirad** conferences. nuniconrse>, 
tleveloi)inir new i)r^>i!*ran»s, and (*onntless other ways. 

'r!Vn-<b rebnrd(»n the teacher witli time consiuninir !-e"<udkeepini:. 
collect ic,ns and chM'ical duties that havi^ Ihhmi assumed by aides. 

Fouith, serionslv hami)er :m<l restrict llexil)ility within the classi-oom 
that allows for c!-oss;Lrrad(^ and crossle\-(d ])oor ti»achinir. 

If it is ])erniissihle. 1 havi' a stati'UKMit from tlie aidi»s oi' tlu» Tiotter 
School that they would like lUeto road into t lie icnoi'd. 

AVe, the aides at Ti'otter School, are interested in working'" with our 
teaehers ;is a team for the explicit Immk^HI of all chihb-en. We ask t hat 
the school be allowed to function with its ori<riiiid proirranis and 
concepts. 

A<lluM-inir to the enfoivoment of title T law.s will disrni)t a smooth 
runnini!: ])roirra!n and I'evert back to seii:rt»<iated teaeliin,ir in the class- 
room, ])roduei!i^ a negative feelin^ir anionir students themselves. 

In the past, we felt no one was jicjirleeted as far as si^c^cial toachor 
needs were eonc(M-ned, but under this^ new system children will be 
denied tlie advanta^rt^s of i)rofessional skills we have gained in the past 
as nei<rliborhood aides. 

AVe want to coo])erate, bni' we see i)]-oblenis ahead for this new pro- 
j^rram. Some of the duties we have performed whieh are not accejitable 
under title I allowed the tc^nelier more time to utilize the ]n'ofessional 
skills in the classroom. This is important for the future of onr educa- 
tionally underprivile^jed eiiildren. 

As a model demonstration school, we have proven that each teacher 
and each child needs an aide, and we ask that no aide be eliminated 
fi om the pro<^ram. 

Tliank you. 

Jfi*. IvOUTxsox. I woidd like to introduce ^Mr. John Ilowley from 
the Lewis Middle School. 

]\rr. ITowLKV. Thank 3^ou. !Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. I will try and speak witliout reading the statement. 

I think tlie thing that most teachers ai'e concerned about in the 
LeM'is School is the fact tliat we arc not considered as an integrated 
Avbole staff. 
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In tlit^ i>ai^t :* WMi-.-- till- r>i'wi& > iH?<)] -tit:! Ik^- A'lt tirii v.v ;»n* 
:\ iviirt of rliis iiiiin\ ;jtiv4' tyjK' of projHrriiiiu Now wllii Mi<er:^ iw'V.' 
line?^. vveJia^e iu*'tfi*<:t tr^^oirtijrfiV wUblu tlic iH^-liopt (X/. t^alTi^f toVji- 
ers is labeleil *'City <jf Boston Teiii^liors." T!fu\-e two -:rnftr^. <>:•<• 
tiiiU' {Miil cuiTt'iitiy aro \vorkiii;[j: dost* toirctlu'r. :iiv pjhi.ir ta 
i-oni'jiiiXtHl from Morkinir i-lost'ly toiri'tlu'i*- 

For example, pljimiiu^Lr timo is allowt^l for title 1 ti'iu-licrs, nftt'r- 
sciiool time fur title 1 tcadiers to iret to<rt*tli(»r. IMiumiiijLT i^ not :il lowed 
foi- city of Hostoii ten<-]iers to <iet t<.>;Lri'ther, 

In the ]a:-t r» yenrs. I neviM' made any dist ini-tioii 1)et\\t'en a titl(* T 
t<'a<-her and city of lioston teacher. To me all teaehei-s wtM'e the samel 
If I wanted to plan a pro^iam with a irronp of tea<'lier-\ I (li<l not 
seek' them out anil asU if tlu»v wei-e titlo I teachers or city of Host on 
teaehei'S. 

I f(»lt we all lind to Avoi'k toiretlier. As far as I ani eoncerned. tlu'se 
;Lrni<l(*lines destroy an inte<ri*ated Avhola whieh w have aehioved and 
a spirit which Ave Jiave a<-luove<l. Already thei'e is soiiic talU an^l dis- 
sension amoiiir memhers of the stalF hecause they feel that wiien tliey 
wow admitt(»(l to the pro^n*am. tliey wi»re consiileivtl teaeh'^i'S M'ho had 
somethinir s]>eeial to olier, somethin.ir innovative to oiler, Xow all of a 
sudden they aiv eoni-id(»ml not to he of the innovative caliber heeause 
they are not lah<»led title T. 

They ai-e to l^o back to traditional < ity of ]>oston teaeliei's. Tl u»ro 
is also lioinir to bo a <ri-eat deal of resi»ntment when we vrork to<rether 
aft<'r school a])a rt fi-r)m these teachers. I happen to be a title I teachei', 
i;nd I am not too ci-azy abont tla* idea bi'canse it sets me apart f!'r)m 
];eo{)le wliom I have W(M-ked ch^sely with in the Ijist r» years. 

I ani a special b!-(»ed of eat that nnist only -oncern myself with 
other title J teachers and title I functions ilivorc(d from tlie re.irular 
school ])roirram. 

'I'itle 1 <riii<i(»]ijn>j;^ (h) not make provisions for title I teachers to 
inteo-rate their ofl'orts to snp])ort the entire school proi^ram. They 
concentrate on narrow objectives. 

In conclusion, all T (?an say is that this destroys what each of us 
came to the school for. AVc eamc to the school to'woi'k toirethei' and 
to ])h|;i the best wo could and to work in a spirit of friendship and 
teamliko camaraderie. There is a ^?reat spirit and I see dan;i'er of its 
bein^ destroyed under tliese new conditions. 

Ml*. Srnr.i:i:i{. In the statement that was just road abont school 
aides: ^vSome of the duties we perform which were not allowed under 
title 1.'' and so forth, what are the duties that school aides can per- 
form under the city re^rnlations thai I hey can't perform under title f 
rcjirulations ? 

Mr. ITowian'. All of the school aides ai'o funded mider title I so 
they can only concern themselves -svitli title I job descriptions and 
duties. 

P'or example, this means, say, that I am a title I teacher 

]\rr. SciiKUKK. This says "Some of the duties that wo perform which 

are not r^ceoptable under title 1.-' 
Mr. H()wia:Y. They woi'k in the classroom under the ro^rular teacher 

aiul assist that teacher. Under the new proposal those aides can only 

work with title I teachers in small <rroups. 
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Ti\i*y come out of tike riassrooia and give regular city of Boston 
tearhers no assistmco at alL 

ils. IvKJLLY- ilaybe I can clarify a little fait fnrther. I can tell you 
ho\r it will affect tilings at Trotter School. In the past each teaclier 
liad :ui aide assigneil to her and within the classroom I mentioned some 
of the (hitics that the aiders woidd liavc. for example, milk money col- 
kvtions. all of these i-egiilar type things, notices that are sent home, 
all of thesi^ collections, book work for the entire class, attendance, and 
that type of clerical work that she has done in the past for the whole 
class. 

Xow. we understand she cannot do these things because that would 
lx» working with cliildren who are not identified children and she 
nnist direct all of her efforts toward the identified children. 

So therefore, she can no longer work with the class as a whole. This 
also would have to do with many of the aides who have particular 
areas thev are very competent in* and they may form groups within 
the city, R!ich as photogiaphy and ai-t. This may be one of their areas 
and in' the past they may have taken a group from the class and done 
this type of activity with them. 

Xow, if she wante<i to do this type of activitv, it could only be done 
Avith title I identified children. So certain chilclren would be excluded 
Avho in the past could have lK»en holped. 

^fr. IIowLEV. Mr. Chairman, one other thing I would like to point 
out. in the I>ewis School, the faculty estimates that at least 80 to 85 
percent of the pupils attending that school need son^e type of addi- 
tional help, and those 85 [lercent qualify under title I guidelines. 

Ifowever. the guidelines tell ns that we cannot service more than 
50 ])ercent of the chihlren in the school. That means that even though a 
child qualifies for title I support, he will not get it if he scores ahov(» 
the lowei* 50 percent in the school. 

Mr. Sciu:ri:u. Even though all of the kids come under the criteria 
of educationally disadvantaged kids? 

Mr. IIowLKV. That is riijht. In our school we have 400 students. We 
cannot service over 200 even though 350 could use it. 

Mr. SciiKUKU. Suppose your school did^ not involve middle class 
students at all? Suppose It served exclusively a low income area? 

^Ir. HowLEV. It would not make any difference because the guide- 
lines say if you service more than 50 jx^rcent, or a certain percentage, 
then you are diluting the program. They want concentrated services 
or uo servicc at all. 

^fvs. rircKH. Mr. Chairman. 

^Ir. SruKUKU. Yes. 

Jfrs. IIioKS. Under the racial imbalance law in .Massachusetts if we 
have an all non-white school, we will then not receive funding, so not 
only is this model demonstiation school giving quality integiated 
education, but it is meeting the demands of the racial imbalance law 
in Boston and is then going to help us in keeping State funding going 
through tile rest of the system. 

This is one of tho nioves by the school committee to show compliance 
with the racial imbalance laV. So this is two fold in purpose, not only 
giving quality education in a demonstration situation but also nieet- 
iiig tlie demand of a State racial imbalance law. 
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Mn ScuEUKR- Yes, I find the impact of these regulation? <li*=turl*in«r. 
They api>oar t<i Ik? < <Mintor produetive to thv jroals that this connjihtei* 
has l>oon workin*r for in the oi<rht vear^^ that we liave had the YJc- 
ineiitarv' aud SeiondaiT Act. siiue liH'Cf. 

Mrs/lIiCKs. That is tnie. That is why this testimony tliat is Ikmu^ 
<riveii 3ieie today is ahnost T-evolutionarv in the idt»a that wi» have 
ifii this coniniitt'ec appmpriated funding and passeil le^ishitioji to 
hrin«r <iuality iiite<ri*ated education, and yet. the IIEAV jruideline^ :n*e 
snrh tliat thoy are working against the integrated <piality (educational 
systeuK 

Mr. Seni:i rii. They do aj)lM»ar to he workinjf l)oth against intc<r)'a- 
lion wliere a local colnunniity wants it and a<raiiist quality education. 

Jt secius sti-au^zc and anoniolous- in view of tlie dearly oxprct^rcd 
cougressional intent to i)rovid(} Federal fundin*r for programs within 
the schools tliat will provide educational excellence and a positive 
learning envirouuicnt for the Ijcnefit of disad\ antaged kids. 

Mi's. CnisiJoLM. Mr. ChairjnaU, I would like to make a statement 

Mr. ScjiKt'EK. Yes. 

Mi*s. CmsHoi.M. This is indee<l a very, very strangi* situation l3e- 
cause I think we ait^ not even thinking. ind(H?d, nl>out the o\vr^dl 
nimificatjons in terms of an atmospheiv that would c-ontinue to 1x5 
conducive for learning. 

How eould you continue to have within the same school building 
an atniosplierc whore some teachei^s are laiown as title I teiichei-s, city 
of Boston tejichers and differences with respect to what childt^Mi are to 
lx» taught? You create a kind of social ostracism right within the 
school that would not lend itself to an environment conducive lo 
lea ruing. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that we are going to Kave to look very care- 
fully at interpretations of title I guidelines and at tlie same time make 
every possible effort to make sui-e that this experiment that has been 
going on izi Boston continues. We need more experiments such as 
this where yon have parents, teachers, groups from different schools 
working together. This is something that has not been happening. We 
need to encourage it. 

I think that we really have to take a hard look at this. I want the 
record to specifically state that it is not the intention of Congress 
to create a kind of social ostracism within the school. We need to be 
cognizant of the differences whicli the staff has articulated so that 
an environment conducive to learning can be established for all of 
our children. 

Mr. Rourxsox. We have one more speaker from the high schools, Ms. 
Faye Edwards. 

Ms. Edwauds. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
faculty of the Model Demonstration Subsystem High School feels 
strongly that we, working with the parents and the students, have de* 
veloped a program whiclx represents a successful alteniativc to tradi* 
tional high school education. 

Because of title I funding, we have been able in the past 5 yeai-s to 
offer to all students smaller classes and individuali^ed instruction. We 
have offered ungraded minicourses of 8 weeks duration in the areas of 
English, social studies, and science. 
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i-Ii'Hivnt.-'rv M-lnwii>- in v.oikiiiir with uicjitally ictai'tlivi in ih\ i-an- 
contiM'.-. in ^v<»l•kill^r iu Ini^iiu'ss^'S. Govt riinu-nt airvMivi<*s. .-jiMt mI uui- 
\ i'r.-iti<'S. ]>iist yt\n\ a ^n-ni!|) of stinlt-iils ptu-ticipntiil in -wi i'\i h:iu*^r 
j>i-(>iri-:iin with x\iv ^nhwi'lmn coiiuuunity of Hosfonl. Mas^.. w hi* h w:tr^ 
fch \i) 1h' mm V NiUH-(vsfu1 liy .^tiulcnts in K)th roiniuunirios. Tlu's^^ 
ILTams havt» Ikvu hkkIc |)<>.->ili]o lK-c;ms<' aftci'hour pay ijrovi^h'il time 
lV»r planning. aJul Inranst' l]u» cMia stall fundcJ hy titU' 1 made expt'ri- 
nK'!itati<»n possible. 

TIm' I't'coid of nur .^chof)] in fcrnis of ^tiulpiits froiii title 1 target areas 
wlio liave romaiiUMl with the pro^nun and <rni<lnat<Ml compares favor- 
ahly. J Indievc. wjtli other liostoii ]ii;rli si-h<M)is. I think tiiat an espc- 
viaily sipiifji-ant indication of our sncress is the percenta<re of our 
};ra<liiatt who have jiont* on to j)ostsei-oiidai'y etlneation. 

Of onr first ^adiiatin^^ ehiss of l^, TS j)ereent went on to eolIe*re. TJ> 
I>erceiit of the 00 ^tndents in tiie class of r.>71 went on to hi;Lrlier educa- 
tion, with seholaiyhips jiinonntin*r to $:iS.7oo. and htst ye:n\ 7J pi'r "ent 
of tij" jrraduates went on with >i<;r»jMM» in linaiu-ial aid. 

Wlu»u we learned that strict eoinpiiance with title I ^nideliiKS wonhl 
lV(piire that only identified title 1 stinlents wiv to i-<H'ei\e title 1 funds, 
and that title 1 tosichers could nse<l e\chi-i\'(dy for AMnediatiou an<l 
supj)le:nentai-y edue^tional activities in the aivas of i-eadinji. mat he- 
lualu s. and lun<rtia^re aits, we were shcK-kiHl and discotira^^ed. 

First, leacheis weiv recruited into the Snl>sy^tein Hiirh Schf)ol :\irh 
the nndei*st;uidin«r that it is an iiite;rrated si'liool in which teacheis 
have the oppoHuiiilv to work to^rt'ther on innovative eurricuhnn. In- 
novative ideas wonld be disseminated to otlicr liiiLrh schools, thus 
injprovinii'edncation tlnmifrliont tlie system. 

elimination of aftcrhoin-s pay," as well as the limitations |)laeed 
on the teaeliin*! activ ities of title I teachers have hiou*;ht innovative 
planniii*:: nlmo^;t to a halt. Toachei^s simply have no time to meet ami 
work together. Dissemination of enrricnla t^ oMier schools has ceased, 
litestriction of titlo I teachers to the teachin;[r of title I students has 
limited the number ami variety of eom-so oti'erin^s available to all 
students. 

Much more dan<riM-ous. however, jire the efl'ects of trackin*r and i-(»se^^- 
rep:ation imjilicit in compliance wivli the ^niidelines. We believe* that 
the success of the profirain has been larn:ely dependt'iit on the mixture 
of stiulcnls from diverse racial, economic and academic backtjrrounds 
in nil classes. 

We feel that this ndxtnre is especially impoitant in motivatitipr the 
educationally deprived j^tndent to set hidu'r academic ^roals for him- 
self and to tlunk of colle^re as a possihility open to hijn. 

Now. con^plijMico with the law will result in a retni-n to ti-ackinir of 
students, which -w-c fon^rht and eliminated. More si<rniflcantlv, it will 
result iu ivseurre*i'ation within the s(»]iooh At presejit. r):].() percent of 
the total school population is nonwiute, hut 77 percent of the title I 
Stnde^its are iioiuvhi to. 

Fm'thet^inoro, over half of the white title T students arc Spanish 
speakin*r. As a result, the benefits of the i-acial mixture within the 
school as i\ whole iire seriously jeo])a)-dized. Teachers fear serious psy- 
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f-1i<»]o;iirM] <'lT^-rTs liu* >. i f- i I ii:*;rf <>f tit],. 1 >? i^i; .jT>. ^V;lO v.ill 

fall l»nrk To ;i lower k*\ t'l <>f ivriti<*n ;i«-]\ii'\vniviir. 

FuhIk r]!iuH'. jkuvius of imn-titlf i stii<lrnts, wlto oiir<)]l<-<i in tip* 
s<-luM>l Ihmmuh' of xhv opiHutunit y for i-oiit;ut w'nh stihlcnts from (ii- 
\ K;i<-k;jriou!iiK :iu(l tIh* pi-omist* of jnno\ nti\ f cHlur:itit>iMnay with- 
i\ii\\v tlu'ir rliiMrt'ii i\X tlu» cinl of tlu* your as tlu'v s(V:i rrtiirnto U^wk- 
in;r ami a murn to a U*rs fxiK*rinioiit:il approacli to toadiiiijT. 

ritiiuatoly. \vt» ftsirtlu* \v<)rk<»f yi»:us. noi only in l)rinjjriii^^ whito 
studiMJts iji.to tin* s<'luM)]. but r^l^^o in fosterin^^ an atiuosplicre in wliidi 
\vhitt» anil nonwliitr ^'tiKlcnt.- i-an work to;jr<»tlu'r and iMnUM-stand oiu' 
anoth(*r. will iKMh'HtnmHh 

For all thi*s<» roasfrnV, \w ]noto>t tiio ivsti iction?^ now placed on tho 
Snbsystrni and stron^My nrjre that tlu* Model DtMnonstration Snbsys- 
tcni \h> ivsfoird to itsorijrinal oono<*pt as an intojrratcii. innovative e<iu- 
rational syj^tenj ])rovitlin*r for dissemination into otiu r city schools 
which riMpK'st it. 

'I'haid^ you. 

^fr. SciiKi EK. That is an impressive piece of tcstinjony for which I 
am suri' wi^ nn^ nil irratoful. 

Mi>. Hn Ks. >!r. ( hainnan. I think that todny we h:n c listened to 
the auro!ncs of parents and the frnstnition of t<^:nher:^ and the situa- 
tion that exists now in Uoston has Ikvu caused hy bureaucratic stillinir 
<d* <ju;diiy edncition ij:iv(»ji in this I )<'monst lation Suhsy^^tcm School. 

Xow this ooinmittee did pass the Kmer*rency School Aid A<'t, whicli 
was enacte<l into law as title S of Piihlic f^aw •.♦^J-Jls. Tlie pnrposi^ of 
this a<'t was to provide iinaiicial assistance to local s< hool districts to 
me(»t spci ial ])robleins in<»i<lent to (l(»sc<rre^^ation. to eiii-oura^rc volun- 
tary intefrration and aid schoolchildren in overcoming the educational 
disadvantap'S of minority ^rrouj) isolation and atithority for admin- 
istration of this ^)ro^i*an'i is investe<l in the 1 )e])artnjent of Health, 
l''(bi<*ation, nn<l ^^ el fare. 

An api»roi)riation of si billion was authorized for the fiscal year 
r.»7:i. witli another H billif)n anthoi ized for liscal yeat; 1074. This bill 
luis become law, and it woidd he an a.venne for fmidin^ of the i>ro- 
•jrrrMU that we have in Hostou because it Uieets the demands of this law. 

Hut there have been no fmuls api)ro]>riated because the President of 
th(» I'nited States has not in his bu(l<:(»< re<]U(\st(»d this fun<lin<r. So. 
un<i(M* this Kmer^^eucy School Aid Act. at t!u* present time, there are 
no fuu<ls available for tlu* ])i-();jrram sucli as we have in Boston. 

I)i.t we are tryiiiii to iret fiom the President a retur.'sr for fmulina* 
i'tu* this law >o that P^o^^ion will be in a ])ositioii to bccomi* livjnlahle 
I'or t his fuudiu'i*. 

1 think it i- very imjiortafit foi* you to reali/^e that this comndtttH* 
is co^rnizant of problems such as youis in Boston, and that \tc enacted 
(his letiishition. We nmst then use all of our inlbience ii])ou the Presi- 
dent to have him make the reijuest for the fundin^i* for this law. In 
turn, we could then i)reseiit our pron^rain from Bostoji \vlji<'h should be 
funded because it meets all of the denumds of the law. 

'I'hank you. 

Mr. ScuKrKU. ^Iv. l{adclilTe. would you like to s'.sk a (piestion ? 
^[r. PAuruFFK. These are coni]>licated issues and sotne of yo»n* prob- 
lems are in the law undoubtedly. Souu! may be in the ^rnideliues. 1 have 
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never seen, for example, in the gniideliner, am-tliino; ^hidi would limir 
title I assii>tance to .X) i>ercent of the ehjrible pupils in anv school. 

I liave checked with counsel on the otlier side, and neither of us ha*=^ 
ever heanl that particular allejjation made befon\ 

ilr. ScuEUER. Can we find out if that is specifically in the oiiidelines '* 
Tliat is a matter of fact that I think is inii>ortaut. 

Mr. IIowLEY. Mn Chairman, I don't think there is-^iiv i)ercenta<re 
put in the guidelines, but, we were told by the State dopaitment of 
tHhicat ion, because we had a certain number of teacliers Avho Avero desi<r- 
nated as title I in our scliool, that Ave could not service more than 50 
percent of our student enrollment. 

There are other title I schools that service less than 50 percent 
because they have fewer staff members than we do, even tliou<rli an 
entire school population might qualify for title I aid. 

Mr. Rapcliffe. AVliat I would like to suggest, Jlr. Chairman, be- 
cause there are problems with concentrations of funds and there ai-e 
problems resulting from the guidelines. 

Some of these guidelines are Federal and some of you, as von men- 
tioned, are from the State education agency, and I would like to 
request that we submit the transcript of this hearing to the Depait- 
ment and get their detailed reactions and recommendations. 

Mr. ScHEUER. I think that wonld be useful. I would hoi>e that could 
be done. Then, based on the administration's answer, we might hold 
other clarifying hearings, if this were indicated. 

Mr. Radcliffe. It is my understanding, and in fact I know that the 
L-mergency School Aid Act to which Mrs. Hicks made reference was 
an act passed by the Congress at the request of the President, and it is 
my understanding that there is a billion dollars in the budget for the 
funding of that act and it will simply require a further request to the 
Appropriations Committee because it was not authorized at the time 
that the Appropriations Committee acted. 

Mrs. Hicks. :Mr, Chairman, it is my understanding from the Ap- 
propi rations Committee, and I have checked with them, that they aie 
awaiting the request from the President. 

So I don't want this to become partisan politics but I certainly want 
it to be made very^ clear that our Appropriations Committee is Wait- 
ing at any tmie the request from the President to fund this act and 
T think that he is doing a grave disservice to the children all over the 
A atiou if this request is not made. 

Mr. ScuEtJER. I fear that so far as this session of Congress is con- 
cerned. It IS almost the lli/o-honr for a request for appropriations be- 
cause they have onlv 10 days to go. 

IMrs. Hicks. ^Vell, there is still time, 

INIr. SciiEUER. Mrs. Chisholm. 

iMrs. Chisholm. I have nothing further at this time. 

IMr. Robinson, I wanted to respond to the guidelines. 

The guidelines are exactly the same as they have been for years. 
The people from HEW are making a stricter interpretation of exactly 
the same words m the guidelines. They haven't changed the wording of 
the guidelines but they are saying we should only get to target 
children. ^ 

Mr. ScHEUER. No new guidelines have been issued and no clarifvin/r 
regulations? ^ ^ 
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Mr. RoBixsox. Xo. 

Mr. ScuEUER. Havo these miideliues been received in 

Mr. RoBiNsc>x. I believe have learned that they ure saying tl at 
vou will have strict<?r <^idelines. 

Mr. ScuEUER. Will you submit these written communications to 
tlie conmiittee so the\' can be made a pait of the committee record? I 
think that would helpful. 

This was an int^Jresting and provocative panel and we thank you 
for coming here. 

^Ers. IIicKS. Mr. Chairman, before we hear from Mr. I^ly, I wonder 
if we might make as part of the record at this time a statement about 
the William ^Monroe Trotler School by the former superintendent of 
sc'hoois. Dr. William Ohrenburger, which describes the school to the 
parents. 

3Ir. SciiEUEU. Yes, there being no objection it is so ordered. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 

A Message to Parents Feo^i the Sl'Perixtende.vt 

(By WiUiam H. Ohrenberger) 

This niessajre. and tlie brochure information that foUows, is directed to parents 
(*f impils ill the Koston iMiblic Schools and also to those in nearby suburbs. It 
h:i.s specific interest for those parents witli children who will be attending pr - 
kindergarten through ffr.-ide five n<?xt Septemlwr. 

The new William Monroe Trotter School, 135 Humboldt Avenue, Roxbury, is 
scheduled to open in Si*i>ti*ml>er. It is a superbly conceived elementary school, 
«s modem as tomorrow. Its cost is .1^3.1 million, ineludiii!? $500,000 for furnishings 
:ind c<iuipment. 

It is by far the most I magi native school Boston has ever built. It has been 
d^^signed as a **magnet school," the first of a planned series of such schools. 

The hew four-acre phnit is located in tlie heart of Koximry's Washington Park 
l^roject. Surroundings are expfinsive and becoming increasiu^iy attractive with 
new homes springing up all around as part of the development. The school fronts 
on Humboldt Avenue :ind Franklin Park is nearby. 

If the goal is realized tJie William Monroe Trotter School will become historic 
as the first link in a chain of nnignet schools designed to achieve Integration in 
Boston and will serve as a model for the Commonwealth, 

The Massachusetts racial imbalance law of 19C5 provides ''for the el imi nation 
of racial imbalance in the Boston schools." That huv further states that '*all 
school committees must adopt as educational objectives the promotion of racial 
balance ... In all decisions . . . involving new school sites." 

When Boston submitted its plan to abide by the racial imbala ' e law in order 
to receive state fundings the following commitment was made regarding the Wil- 
liam Monroe Trotter School: 

1. White pupil?? from tliroughout Boston will be informed of this unique 
school and encouraged to attend. 

2. A large number of seats will be held available for a reasonable period of 
time to accommodate white pupils. 

Enrollment will be approximately 700. It is our aim to achieve racial balance. 

Fulfillment of Xegro enrollment at this new school Is assured because its feeder 
schools are the W.L.P. Boardman School and the Williams School. Further, the 
new school will provide seats for thft overflow from other nearby schools. 

It followT? that this brochure is designed to provide the parents of white students 
with the fullest possible information about a truly remarkable school. 

White students whose parents respond promptly will have the best opportunity 
for admission. A return addressed postcard is provided on the inside back cover 
of this brochure for those who are interegt^d in this experiment In tlie interests 
of organizational planning for the new school it is important that all applications 
be received hy June 13, 1969. 

White children from nearby suburbs will lie considered only If there are still 
seats available after those within Boston are accommodated. 
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At i>n«s(Mit tlic trjMispovl ntiiin (if jmpils I'icvoihI I lie usn:il NvnlUin.ii (UstiUico t'l-fuu 
tli(» NVillijiuv MfiiiiMic TntflfM- Sc1|(m)1 will lip jn-ovidcd li.v tlio ijnn nt.s. 'I'Imm'p is 
liojic. . Imwcvcr, liujt. jn'tivisions will lie \u:n]c Un- Aindinj;' tlii' cnsts (if 
t ninsijorlnlinii. 

S('V(M';i! (;j'(»;iti»r Vrosloii CMMiiiiniiiitics now li;iv(» City of liosttui imiiils ;rtiKl.vint? 
in llicir srlmols iiudiM* I lie wcll-kiniwii MKTl 'O in-(ij;'i';un. 

: T\n\ Hoslou School ( 'oiiniiil Ici* is proimrod to cnlortniii an I'Xi-linii.m' of luiiuls 
fi-niii siiloirliia witli t Wi>-\Vii.v cniU'Clliilioii of twitioii cluir^^os. As an oxamplo. if 
n conmnjiiit.v cMrnMilly iiv(» lioston pupils en rolled nii(l(-r tli(» MKTCO jiro- 
Kmui. tlM» Tj'otlrr Schooi will ncoopl' Hvp from tluit ooiniii unity tuition froo. Tf 
111 is i'\rli;ni.iri' is not wo-'UmIiIo tho rt'iriUar tiiili<ni (;luir;LrL'S to non-Iioston residoiits 
iiiusl priM-5iiJ. 

Iiiforijuitioii lueyoiid lliat williiii this brooliiiro may l»o scenrrd by calliiiir upon 
the r>ostnn School l>o)^a rtnicnt, of Title 1 Pntf^rams. 'Tlio telephone inimbov is 
-l|r>-(;ni2— Kxlciision 7. 

TllK IMl VSlCAl. PLANT . . . AM") ITS KQIM PM K.NT 

l'».\' MOW yon probalily liave nt I<»asl' i^it'ckcd ;it tlio piolorial displays in tliis 
hroclMirc. tl is true lliat <tiu' iiictnrt' is W(n'tli 'I0.nf)O words. Yet' the pidiwes and 
ihc plnns as iMnst rated cannot dcscrilu* the William Alonrot* Trotter 10UMUentar\\ 
School adctpiately. 

Vraiddy. yuu would .lust" have to sec it to holicvc it.. At' the uumHuit. the scho(»l 
is not, unich to hMd< at — about two-l.ltiv(Is coniiiloted. A vi.sil to llie site, a walk 
throimli the rfionis. a look throniiii the sU\*!iii'lits. a talk with tlie ai'chilects. a 
pre\'iew of scale models; and a r list -conceptions all add t(> snrpri.^e and 
illumination. 

■ We. now a.<k yon to look at: XKi;rcs 0 and 7. Tlioy illn.strale the a n ist'r^ ])ro.jectioii 
of how the .sclio«»l and its :irea will l0(dv frtnu above. It: probably is nniike any 
sclioopyon eV(M* Saw before. 

Ill front: is the bmad expanse (»f ITniulM>Ult Avenue, hcadinir left: to ui»arby 
Kraiikliu l*ark. To the. rear are the larger thun normal rccrcatioji areas. In be- 
t wetMi av<r those stran.ut* loolvin.ii clusters of what aplH^ars to he ^s many as 10 soi)a- 
rat() build in^rs. The fact if? that thi.< is* all one buihliiii?— a two story Iiuihlinij. 

On tile ."^econd llofn: are 24 classroom.s for .grades one tbrou;;h live. Kaoh of tlic 
four six-sided area^s contains* n cluster of six cla.ssroonis and a central Learninp; 
Laboratory (.sec pa^je S). Movable walls, can change two cla.«.*si*oou)s into single 
lar.iic classrooms. C(>nnectiii;x ball ways make the lour el ns tcrs all one heel live. 

.As ilbistrated on \yiiixo 8 the fnruitin*e in any clas.srooni can b<? iiri'anged to 
cbansci the basie look. Speoinlly ti*aiiiGd teacher.*^ have the most inoderii electronic 
eqiiipnuMit for stndents from any of the six olas.^es in tlie elnster within the cen- 
tral Lcarninj; Laboratory. 

Tbe hexagonal center is surrounded by rows of earrols whicli are individnal 
study areas. 

Tbo first floor hnsi the .same four hexagons but with two additions. All kinder- 
;^arten children and all of the special .services are boused on tbe first floor. 

To tlie far rij^bt i.s the eai*i)oted auditorium -witli its 372 seats fully upliolstevefl 
in orausie. Stereo is amon^j it<3 electronic devices. The auditorium i.s flatdved by 
t wo soundproof nnisic rooms. 

To the build inir's rear i.s tbe elaborate Kitchen wh'icb services tbe large anil 
nunsually shaped eafetena. 

The main entrance is to the left of tbe auditorium with the principal's ofiiee 
lu'arliy. Tbe area has rooms labeled medical, hearin.i^, dentist etc., a few of the 
school's many special service room.s. 

In tho central clnster on the flrst floor is the library, several additional special 
rooms, ;iud four larp:e elassroom.s for tbe kinderf^arteu and pre-kinclergarten 
cliihlren. There is a lar.4,^e classroom for art and rooms for speech and reading?. 

In tbe first floor's cluster to tbe far loft is the lar;,'est: area of all, tbe iJuloor 
plavrooui. prjrynniasinm. 

That word "indoor" is pertinent for the school also has a fenced-in outdoor 
playroon) for tlie kinderLrarten cbildreu. To tbe rear, jnttini? into the seboolyard, 
is a snuken amiihitheater for outdoor classes. 

Tbe .sebooVs basic construction is poured concrete. When the usual fire drills 
f*oine. the buildiuir and all its clusters can be cmi)tied almost as quickly as a 
^^acber can say: 'T.et's ^o I'' In aOditiou to the main and service entninces tliere 
/ire six oMuu* entrances for students. 
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lU 'wk is usrd for w:ji!s hotli outsldi' insMc Ui'» I'liildinir, Scuiu: wnlls nrc 
lOnsl ('!"(•< 1. (-Mlicr i?isi(lf \v;ills ni'c (d' text ii rod pumit'o l)l<K:k, >lrijit('vl or grooved 
for rIi;ilU'ni;in.u' l(M>k and a)is-ori>li(iii df soiuid. 

Siiuliirlit and sUyliirlit ('(hik' from straniro Jind jOeMSiii^ places, oi'teii tvoin 
iut\tnv.< in the roof, liic soIhm)! is ('(iiiipiK'd willi t'Vfi-y iiiiaKin:il»lo devi'lnjuuoMt 
(d' oindcrii iii<l(J<M- li^lilJiiu' — ('(Hicc^alod, ri-crssi'd. 11uslit»d. diroctnnd indirect. 

Kvcry classrocau cluslcr lias its own toilet: I'Mcilitics witli coraniit? tile from floor 
to eeilin?;. Tlieri- will be miicli line wooilworlx. llnsli (l*>or'^ and ])iinollo<l liii;lilitrlit- 
injis. riastcu-ed w.-dls an<i eeiliniL^s will lie painted wjM-ni ef>lor,s liK(? yellows, 
(H'a Ilexes and reds. 

Would yon believe wn! I -to-wall eanjetiM.t?? 

Wnll- to-wall eMnK?t will be almost, every where :it, llie AVillinui Monroe Trotter. 
It: will be colored two shades of tin? "earth" lojies — t.wo v;iriations of brown. 
Sonnd will be absorbed by Ibree basics, tbe ]Hiii-]»arallei walls. tUo stria I ion or 
•rroovini^; on the walls and by the ca n>ct in^?. 

The bnildin;:*s Jirobiteets are tbe Xewt<ni-b;ise(l tirni of Drununey Uosjine 
Anderson, siteeialists in modern selnto) eonstrnelioii. 

Tbe three i>a rt ners have Imilt mnny ontstandiufj: nmdern sebools tbronKhont 
New I-:nu:land and this; is their first" City of Host on sclmol. 'I'bey're .instly i)ron(l 
(tf it". We Imvf every expectation that: future stmleuts ^ind parents of the William 
.Sbmroe ^Prottcr School will be proud <tf it too. 

•niK I'liii.osoi'nY . . . wiTA'p Tin-; i'i..\\>;nn.s l'^.A^•^^:n 

The W.l..r. P»oardnian I'^lenu-ntary. Sehoel in Koxbnry i.s n tiny, (\0 yonr old, 
tbree-st(n-y bnildini:' that's all Imf. ready to be denmlished. It will b(; abandoned 
wit h tlie oitenin,:^ of the William Monroe Tntt tor Schotd. 

Tbe T'»onrdman bnildim: is Mreliaie outside but a surprises insiile. Walls ovory- 
where, includinir tbose for lialls nnd stairways, nre abla>ce with childivn's nini-nls 
nnd wctrKs of ai-t. ( MassrcMJuis. and tbe aura ()f relaxed infonuality about them, 
are uuliK'e nuytliinu: most of us linvo oxporionced. 

The rnniihire is dilTereiit. Enipbasis is np(tn eliild-sizod tables rnfber than 
(b^'jRs. 'j'bey are set in ehisters and wIu'm the children |:4ronp nhout them there is 
seemingly no |)ntt.ern. One .urou]) may be stMd.\'in;r readintr. another arithnielie^ 
another art or science. 

Materials th(^ children are nsin^r run tlie .irnnnit from mieroscopes to electric 
tyi'cwriters. from a pni)p(»t t beater to manipulative learnintr ai(is desipned to 
teaeli t he basie skills. 

Classes are small, yet tlmro nro usually tbroo ndulls present m.s lenders — a 
reirnlar teacher, a student teaclicr and n pnra-professioiinl aide. 

Til is is the settinj? for the new nnd einor:,Mn?; Cfmcept of innovative ten cbiiiir. tbe 
imi^raded clnssrocun. tbe class wherein the i>upil loams at lii.s own pace, in bis 
own style and in a .sccpiential mamu^r eomiKitiide with bis nbility. 

Tliis. for the past tbreo ye.-us, bas been tlio exporimental laboratory shaping 
nnd deveb)i)inLr many of the terbniques and idoa.s tluit will lu^ pnt to work in tbo 
Williiini :\ronroo Trotter Seliool. 

The W.Ij.P. Board ma 11 Scbool is tbo ol oui en tnry soKnienl: of Boston's nniqne 
>b)de] Demonstratiou Subsystem. It is partially funded by Title I of tbe Fedcn'al 
OovernnK'nfs lOOH Eloiuentarv and Seci^ndary Ednoation Act. 

.Startin.ii: in Sei)teml)Or the William Monroe Trotter School ^vjll ho tbo ele- 
meotary coTupoiiont of that Snl>s.vsteni. 

FiHlowing is some of tlie pbilosopliy imderlyinj? tlio Trotter School : 

Tbe odncation desi.irnod for the Trotter students is not bnsod on tlio traditiojial 
or usual concept of toacbiiiir and learning. 

Tma.£r'i nations of teaclior.s are allowed to .^oav in scarcb of newer and bettor 
ways of e.dncatiiii: cbildren. 

Yonn?;sters are allowed to discover the .sat isfnetioii .and doligbt of coiu-lnsion^ 
tijat. come from independent stnd.v or work. 

Curiosit.r of cbildreii is arou.sod iiatnrall.v when tlioy play witb and niaiiip- 
nlate fascinatiTij* objects. As tJie.v ywk to satisfy tliat cnriosity they set in 
motion an offoetivo and oxeitinp way of loarnin.i: nnd tbinlcin.iir— -oKpbiijition niul 
discovery. 

Tliiiilviiisr pupils develop more responsibility for tbeir conduct ami icf'rninj? and 
tliat lielps tliem to become hkm-o responsible adults. 

f^upport of informed parents and tb(?ir 7)artieip.Mtion in tbe education of tlicir. 
cbildreii is essential to intellectual j^rowtb and ein<>tional stability. 
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An advisory council of Subsystoni pa top Is. toachors and conminnity agoney 
representatives contribute wortliwliile edUfational idoas tliat help to offectivolv 
meet the needs of children. 

The new Trotter School classrooms will be of the same shape hut no two will 
look or operate alike. 

Bach te.acher reacts differently, accordinj? to exi>erience and ingenuity, to a 
given classroom situation. 

Effort will he made to keep classes small to fostor individual instruction. 

Knell classroom's reading: nook will contain inviting books on varied topics 
and at several levels of -difficulty. 

Classrooms will contain a wide variety of manipulative materials. 

An infonnal. relaxed atniosplicre will give children greater freedom of move- 
ment and comnninication with other children and adults. 

Fretinent Held trips will he correlated with elnssroom instruction. 

The Trotter School will have specially trained teachers in the classrooms and 
the learning centers which are the core of each cluster. 

There will be special ri»source persons called curriculum design specialists. 
Their main responsibilities will be to develop and implement good educational 
ideas. 

The staff at the Trotter School will he composed entirely of teachers who 
volunteer for this assignment. 

; In summary, the planners want to make the William Monroe Trotter School 
the magnet that it is designed to he. 

They are dedicated to make it as fine a school as the architects and builders 
will make it physically. 

Kveryone involved want.s to make the new .school a magnet that will attract 
children of all racial and ethnic groups from all parts of Boston and from nearby 
communities. 

TUB CURRICULUM . . . INTEUDISCIPUNARY AND IMAGIXATIVK 

Primarily, the curriculnm of the William Monroe Trotter School will insure 
pupil mastery of tlie basic skills in communication and computation. 

A panipliiij^ of the Trotter School's chrrichlnm and materials will show em- 
phasis on the development of sequential skills in language arts and social studies. 
Materials and efforts in those tw^o courses are designed to shariJen children's 
perceptual skills — to see and hear. 

The teaching staff uses metropolitan dailies, weekly new.spapers and national 
magazines to introdiice discussion of ctirrent events. The discussions lielji the 
children assemble facts logically, provoke thought and form opinions to be 
expressed orally and in writing. 

TOis is one way to motivate the art of expression with words— the art of 
communication. Creative writing and original draniaties are two other tech- 
niques used extensively to help youngsters develop the ability to speak and write 
clearly. 

The science program provides a great assortment of live animals, fi.sli and 
plants for children to observe and study. It also offers individual exploratory 
projects through the use of science kits and n unique collection of materials 
for both individual and group exploration from the Children's Museum. 

At the elementary level the children are taught mathematics through the 
use of niuUi-ba.sed blocks, mirror cards, graphs and both geo blocks and pattern 
blocks for geometry. Even the pre-kindergarten children are exi>osed to mathe- 
matic.s through games and projects. 

A variety of multi-media equipment and programmed materials arc u.sed to 
motivate children to read. 

At an early age the pupils are introduced to the school library which in 
reality is an extension of the classroom reading nooks. The wide range of books 
and tlioir accessibility encourage the children to read. 

Field trips for ice skating and swimming are attractive features of the 
sehoors physical education program. Creative dancing and tcacher-pupil designed 
rhythmic activity and exercise games are essential elements of this course- 
Art, music and all subjects included in the curriculum of the William Monroe 
Trotter School are so interw^oven that the children will appreciate the inter- 
relationship of all educational activities. This is known as the interdisciplinary 
approach to education. 
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As a final reminder parents are njforred to the back inside cover of this 
broclmre for the atlUrossocl, imstaffe paid reply card. 

Applications sliould be received at the department of Title I I'rognuus by 
Friday, June 13, 19G9. 

Mr. Fredkkicks. ^Ir. riuiirinau, I would liko to introduce to you 
and members of tlic oomniittce the lioiion-alilc jMieliaol Daly, nienibor 
of tlie Corrunonwealtli of Massachusetts, Plouse of Representatives, 
and Chairman of the House Education Committee. 

Representative Daly. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL DALY, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE, STATE HOUSE, BOSTON, MASS., AND 
MARTIN FOLEY, LEGISLATIVE AGENT, BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Daly. Mr. Chairmuii and meiuhors of the Coinmittee on Kdu- 
cation and Labor, I would like to express my a]:>preciatioii to yon for 
allowhig lis to testify before you this inornhi*^. My testimony this 
morninjr ^vill be limited to title I of the Klemeutary and Secondary 
Education Act as it relates to the Model Demonstration Subsystem in 
the Boston Public Schools. 

The Model Demonstration Subsystem in Boston has been in exist- 
ence since 19C6. Since 19G6 title I funds have serviced all students 
attending Trotter which is an elementary school, Ijcwis which is a 
middle school, and Copley Square ITigli School M'itli knowledge and 
consent of the State title I office. 

Since this experiuiental program has been in existence it has pro- 
vided great benefits to many children in the Boston school system. 
The benefits which most quickly come to mind are excellent educational 
offerings to the children in the Subsystem, an opportunity for sub- 
staritial social and eulturul interchange between these young people. 
These schools have been described as magnet scliools and 1 believe 
that in fact thev have proved to be just that. 

Parents of cliildren in all sections of tJie city of Boston and from 
surrounding coinmunitios have chosen to Sicnd their children to tliese 
three schools primarily because they are convinced that their children 
will obtain a much finer education hi these schools than they woidd in 
their own local public schools. 

The physical f acilities and educational opportunities of these schools 
have indeed acted as a magnet to draw young people from all sections 
of the city to these schools. 

Another testament to success of the Model Demonstration Subsystem 
is that children attending these schools from other sections of tliV city 
have had an effect of racially balancing these schools. 

The racial integration of the three schools would not have been as 
successful if title I funds had not benefited all children rather than 
just the educationally or economically deprived. 

Limiting title I money to just those yoimgpeople attending \yho are 
educationally or economicaliy deprived after the program has been in 
existence for 6 years would clestroy progress of racial integration and 
once again increase racial isolation; 

If only those children identified as educationally or economically de- 
prived are entitled to title I fuhds, then parents of these children, who 
are predominantly white children, will no longer see the benefit of 
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'V-(nitnvtrhij?'W-s(*n('f Muwr ^•!vf^dt^1l To tlfr^^v sr^htiols mikI I tliii)!c \v(^ can 
iiU iiii(hM'S(:iiul wliaMlic rt'sulr of tluit will ]n\ 

Tliis i)i()rnin<r 1 :nii aslciii^- yon to conic to our nid. 7 would a])])rc- 
<-iatc any cll'ort you can make tluit will insure that the ruiuliuij: of tlic 
Model Demoiustration Nuhsysli^in in l^oston will continue* h(M*ause I 
(hinl: it is <)i)vious from r(»uuirks made Ix'iVu'e you this morirm<i: that in 
I'riet it has been a ih'monstration model that h!is worked. 

I \youl(l like to suir.U'est lhat the title I olijec* allow (MMitinuation of 
tlsi^ rundi]i<j: of the Model i )emonsti'ation .Suhsystem as it existivl last 
yeai uiitil otlun* fundiniycan he i)r()vide(l. 

Tf that is not possible, then ])orlia])S an clVort can be made for somo 
alternative metiiod of funding- to allow this ])ro<^i'am to continue. 

Once aizain 1 want to thank you for atfoi'dinti' the oi)])oi*tmuty 
to a[)i)ear heiv befon^vou this niorniud**. I mi<rht just add that Nvith the 
onforcement of these u'tudelines, it seems to me what will happen is 
that you will have white childi'en *roin*i' to these throe sch(K)ls, F^chools 
M'hieh are substantially racially balanced, and once tboy iro throu<i>-h the 
doors of those ^^eliools, thoy will then l)e se^iiivpited within tlu^ school 
tluMns(^l ves. 

Jt just does not seem to malvc very much sense to me. There are a 
p:reat many [)eople who live in my divstrict and with whom I am friendly 
Avho siMul thcii* children to thoso schools and they arc very happy with 
the exincational lu-ograms offered to their children and they feel 
very im])ortantly that in tei*ms of our society and our community, the 
o])])()rtnnity for Vv'orkin<>- with childron fi-om diUVrent ethnic, religions, 
and economic backgrou.iuls is most henoncini to theii* children. 

So I would ask you if we could possibly continue the fimdin^^: as it 
has existotl in the last year, or hopefully some other altenuxtivc effort 
such as Afrs. ITicks has 'mentioned can bcVrovided. 

Mr. vSciiKrKn. Tliank you. I tlviidc it is at least possible that there 
may be a difliculty in the law. T don't know. I think we mn.st sec the 
^vritten conmmnications from IFEAV to the Boston school people. 
' Do tliey cite a problem in the law ? 

Mr. 1>ALV. Yes. as I uiulerstand it, and the guidelines ha\-c not 
clian<rcd at all, they are now enforcing one of the guidelines that at 
least in terms of tl'io ]\Iodel Demonstration Subsystem in Boston has 
not been enforced until this point. 

i\Iiss AV^iiTTAKFai. I am Ciracc AAHnttaken director of the Subsystem 
program in Boston. 

I hiive a statement that came from Mr. Stanley at HEAV that ap- 
plies to this particular subject. 

Mr. ScnKnnj. There being no objection, tlie statement Avill be re- 
X:)i'oduced iu full in the recorcb But read us the pertinent languagc. 

^fiss WirrrTAicEU. The pertinent part is this : 

The Bo.stoii ^lodol Demonstration Subsystem, as outlined, poses certain incon- 
sistencies with Koderal rej^ulafions which re<iuire inotlilications. Title T finids are 
' ti} ho nsod for projects (lei;isnecl spi^cificany to meet the special edncational n(»ods 
of odueationally dej) rived cliiUlren residing? in validated school attendance areas 
and niiiy not be used for projects designated to meet the needs ol schools or a 
siudont body at larj^e in a school. Those requirements are detailed in CFR 45 
Si'Otioii 110.17(a), (f),nnd (^'). 

' Students bused into tlie subsystem must meet the same requirements as rcsi- 
•dent children to he eMgihle for title I .servieos ; namely, they must he residents 
>f validated school attendance areas and they must also be educatioxially de- 
prived. 
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Now tl)o^•l' tilings wiMv iii rssoiu-c wluU luoililii'd llu» piwrnni. 

Mr. Si'ui:n:K. It: is iiitiTi'Sl in«r to nio tluit ilu\v eilo tho i-i\u'nla(inns 
tlial. :ir<' ill Fi'iloi'Ml Hi'«risH»V. Thoso .n»«i'ul;U ions ol; i-ourse can 1k> 
fhaiigiHl. T\\v\' don't cite the Imsic lc<risl:itioM ;is the probicni. . 

Mii^s WiiitVaivi:i?. No. lhi»V rile the Keiler:il reiiiihu ion. 
When the subsv.steni pi-otrnun was originally preseuted from Bos- 
ton in Jl)(Ui, it wixs known at that time thsit we were servicing* ail chd- 
dreu but there was ncvei- aiiv stjitenuMit niiide that th:it was not accept- 
able, eilher at the KStjite level or at, the FedenU level and we were 
{ippi'o\'tHl t»ach vt»ar. 

There has bi»en annual approval oi' this kind of service. Uhat is why 
it was a rather slioeking experience for ns suddenly to be told not that 
wc didn't know the law. but to be told that we nni.st modify the i)ro- 
oram and. of course, 5 years of workin^:, as Mrs. llicks pointed out, to 
trv to intcixrate the schools seems to me as the administrator to be the 
thin<j^mast in peril at this point. 

Mr. SciiKiTKK. It seems to me that, takin^r a broad look at the law, the 
basic needs and g'oals of the educationally deprived kids are bein<^ 
sorvcd hv this total spectrum of proii'rams and services to create an jn- 
tejrnited* educational environment which is certainly for the benefit of 
the dei)rived kids. •. . . ' ' m- 

It may also be to the benefit of the kids from nuddlc-ineonic f auulies, 
but it is elearlv creatino- an education environment that is <^oiui.^ to 
enluuice the learning* of ileprived kids. Takintf a broad view of the con- 
irressional intent and the law, the re<2:ulations should' niakc that 
possible. , 

In about 20 niiinites T am •roin^x to ask our distin<»nishcd and brd- 
liant nunoritv counsel if ho feels that the intent'of the law could not 
be served by eban<rinir the re.C'ulations if thoy need to be ehan.i^ed. to 
encompass this kind of activity for the benefit of the education ally 
ik^pri\'ed kids livirai*' in the i)rescribod area. 

J^ut I am going to give him wliatcvor time he needs to collect his 
thoughts. ' 

iSIr. K.vncLim:. I would need more time, Mr. Chairman, to comment. 
The in'oblem is that we have a complicated act, as yon know title I is. 
And then the regndations nnd the guidelines are even more complicated 
than the title itself. \ ^ 

They are suj^poscd, however, in every detail, to reflect the intent ot 
Congress and to carry that out in every detail. We sometimes fiiul, as 
all of the members are painfully aware on both sides, that this is not 
the case. 

I thiidc that Avluit we Avonld have to do [Mr. Chairman, is to go back 
to these guidelines, examine them, and tluMi if they do oai-ry out the 
intent of the aa., fine. And then we would have to examine the act 
itself and the niend)ers might want to nndce changes in the act itp.elf 
in order to acconnnodate.a program of the type you are undertaking 
in Boston. 

I am sorry that T really can't react nmre specifically than that. 

]\[r. ScirKUKa. No, lean understand fully that in a complicated inter- 
face between the legislation and the regulations you would want some 
time to study it. We ho\)c that Avill work with the administration, that 
they will give ns theiv clear view as to Avhetlier an aniendnxcnt is needed 
to n\ake possible this kind of a program. 
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Mr. RADcr.n^i^:. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Cjusiror.M. Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. ScjiKUKK. Yes, ^Mrs. Chisliolm. 

Mrs. Cjiisiior.^t. After listening to all of this testimony this morning, 
it would seein to me that the Education Committee needs to see that we 
have a much more detailed inspection of title I schools in this country. 
I tliink we can learn a lot by really finding out the nature of the 
makeup of those schools, finding out much more about the results of 
the programs, not pi'ograms per se. 

I think it is important for us to find out the results of the programs 
and, of course, maybe we are going to have to rewrite certain things 
with respect to title I guidelines becaiise it has been indicated here, that 
the^j letter to the Boston group clearly stipulated that disadvantaged 
youngsters are supposed to get the main benefits of title I and this is 
understandable. 

I think also it is further understandable, to be sure, that they would 
get the benefits, that every eflort must be made to be certain that the 
kind of environment in which they would secure such benefits is con- 
ducive not only to their intellectual developlment but to their social and 
potential economic development because wo are still in a multifacct 
society despite all of the difficulties that we are going through, 

I think sometimes we become so bogged down just by seemg situa- 
tions in terms of fimires and statistics and we forget the humanitariaii 
effects on an overall level. 

So I am becoming more convinced that there are certain things that 
perhaps we are going to have to really work into title I guidelines or 
look at a little mo.re carefully. 

Mrs. Hicks. I want to thank Mr. Daly for coming here. He is very 
well known in Boston for his deep concern relative to all problems of 
Massachusetts children and education. 

As chairman of the education committee he has done a great deal 
for the educational welfare of our children. 

For all of you who have come and presented this case, I think that 
it has been very worthwhile because you not only have alerted the 
Education and Labor committee here in the House but also the mem- 
bers of HEW and GEO and civil rights groups who are sitting behind 
you who are certainljr going to receive copies of this testimony and I 
assure you that we will make every effort to keep the title I funding 
secure not only in the Boston situation but in other situations in the 
country similar to ours in Boston. 

A^^ain thank you for coming. 

JNIi'. Fredruicks, We have one last statement. 

Mrs, Smitji. I wanted to point out that if this goes back to the way 
of change, the Tr.otter School was built under Federal funds, I be- 
lieve it was under 60-40, which means it must be integrated if it is 
built that way. If this is the case, and they stop this, that law that 
went into effect with the building of that school, we will lose our 
integration there also. 

I thought it w^oukl be worth pointing that out, 

Mrs. Hicks. Thank you for your statement. 

Mr. SciiEUER. Yes, Congress has expressed itself pretty clearly on 
the question of providing Federal funds for forced busing. But it 
seems to me you have an entirely different situation here where you 
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liavc vohintnry into<rratioii by paronts who an» willinnr volnnturilv to 
put tlieir kids on tlio bus for \\n educational experience at the other 
end of the line tliat in their view is wortli it. It seems to nie wliere a 
community vohmtarily wants to provide an intciri ated education ex- 
iwicnce and M'here Federal financin<>j of busing^isn't even involved, 
Avliat you are talking about is Federal financing'of educational excel- 
lence intlie schools. 

We should find a ^vay to make that possible. Tlie opponents of businir 
have been saying, and there is certauily some merit in this, that the 
M-ay to miprove educational excellence is to improve what happens 
ni the school. 

\yiievc a comimniity is doing this and ^-lierc tliey jirc srottimr State 
assistance in M-orking out busing arrangements aiul Avirere tlTe oidy 
Federal help requested is to provide help in providinjjr the kind of 
educational excellence that is going to attract middle class kids to go 
to a central city core school, it seems to me this is cxactlv what Con- 
gress ought to be encouraging. 

If there is an impediment in the law, and there may be, the com- 
mittee in its consideration of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act early next year ought to take this up as the fwst order of business. 

Mr. Radcliffe-j do you have anything further ? 

Mr. Radcliffe. You have been very generous. Thank vou. 

Mrs. Hicks. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have niacle a part of 
the record some telegrams and documents that I have received. 

Mr. SciiEtiKR. There being no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The documents referred'to foUmv :) 

[Telegram] 

Boston, Mass., September 26, VJ12. 

Coiigresswoman Louise Day Hicks, 
Longworth House Office B\iildi7ig, 
Washington, D.G, 

Dear Madam : By the recent ruling to cut back funding for Coplev Square High 
Schools the Ma.ssacliiisetts Department of Educations and the Fedenil Doixartnieut 
of Health, Education, iind Welfare have turned their backs on the principal of 
integrated urhan education. This high school has for several years proved that 
intei*city students of various racial, ethnic, aud economic backgrounds can leani 
and socialize in an atmosphere fi-ee from tensions found in more traditionfil 
urban schools. We urge you to do everything in your po\ver to see that the funds 
are restored to Copley High School in order that one of the few succes^sful pro- 
grams in the country can continue. 

S. Kenneth Woodward, 
AIiLDRED Fryer, 
Joyce Reed, 
RiCHAitD C. Spillane, 
C. Pattl Dessinger, 
Members of the Copley Square Faculty Se7\atc. 



[Telegram] 

Boston, Mass., Scptcmhcr 13, 1012. 

Congresswoman Louise Day Hicks, 
Washmgton, D.G\ : 

Rec-ent interi>retation of title one guardline by U.S. Office of Education officials 
threaten to destroy a highly successful educational program i.e., the Model Demon- 
stration Snhsystem. The Subs.vsteni is a laboratory school program for developing 
innovative educational methods and materials and for exploring the concept of 
magnet schools which attract white students into predominantly black and dis- 
advantaged areas. The three component schools. Trotter (K-o), I^nis (6-8), and 
S5~SG5— 72 2S 
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^'oplcy (il-r-Ji h?iv(» bct'ii innldni: .tci'cal: siridt's (ownrd llioso ubJocilNcs :iii<l hi 
llio pn.cM'ss luivc riMcivtul iij|ti(Mi:iI uUi-nlion :iU(l :i<'cl;ijni. Ai :i thn<' in our lii^-tory 
\vI)on rrictinii ;nul discord u\t\v iiiuiiy olVorts :i( inlcirnitiun we fct'l llmt it is botli 
i tonic :m(I {iljSiUcil to vripi)l(> i]u> i)n),:j:r:ini llirU" Ims sniM'ossruIly intcjjnitfMl its 
."^(•liooi.^s rln'ou.trli Uu? volnniMry cuopcrMtif)!! oi' pan-nt, icat'licrs. nnd Kluilenis. 
Now \v(» ni'v toJd that Tith/ ( )nr cannot accommodate sndi nn inuiiLjinnMvi* ni)- 
I>ro:ich la (piality inlc;;raU'(l cdncjilion instead we are biMiij; I'oived to restrict 
our T>n>.irrani |o :ui hilloxiMe and narrow .uuiiieline wldeli pnddbils res(«Mr< li and 
innovation. NVe rculi/.e tlu» responsihilUies and duties of yonr oHioc are enornions 
hut we appeal t() yon to liiul sinne time to aid iis jn our t?lT<n'ts to save a line 
;iroiri*ain. 

Kasper Sara Kend)el, Antliony Macrina, James Mal;a^ron, Danii-l 
:Slai-celoiMs, llaywooil ]Iydson. r>apl)ara Jaclcson, (/ouiM n(»y 
Johnson, lU-euda Jones. Carol Kasauo, John Visher, Thomas 
Gorhani. Jt/seph H;lrt. J()lui Ilc;:nrty, J<m Howli'y Oarrii.'k. 
Frank Oeloua. An^iehi Cloud. I.imia Dow. David Drii;coll, 
JMiiilip Ku;:uem» Kllis. I»rineii>al: Kod;<cr Ani4inn. Gns An.ij:lin, 
KlizMbeth r»al)ine, Gioria Willinm .McCaii, Uiclnird Mnliy, 
Willhun Xardone. Anjros O'Neill. Uieliard O'Xciil, Lon'is 
IVrnllo, Charles I'ctorson, Frank Pnpi, Kinnni Ken vis, Guada- 
lni)o Uan;iel, ^[iciiacl Kohert, J(>rr.v Uohhison, Wiilinni Jlohin- 
:^on. l*anl Untledijc. Milton Saidis, Jrvinj? Shine, J(dui Slattory, 
Marilyn Stevens. -.Vug**!:! Wil^^ou, Ann Withani, 

I'uL-nlfif of Lewis MifUJIv School. Roj-hurif, Ma-s-a. 



[Telegram] 

Boston, Mass., Srntcw^l/a- 26, 7.97.?, 

Cougresswoninn Louise Day Hicks, 

LoHffit'f/rth Ifousv Office Huihlinff^ WofihinffttWy B.C. 

We protest the action of the U.S. Office of Kducntiou in compelling l^ostou 
to dnisvieaMy revise its hiirldy «ncees.sful Model Demonstration MD Suhsys- 
vem. Wo feel these changes will lead to defacto racial and eeouoniie .sej;reiL;ation 
within the suhsystem. thorehy frustrating one of the Xntion'.s ver.v few success fid 
ex'omplc.s of voUmtnrily acliioved racial and economic intej^ratiou we feel the 
results achieved hy the suh.s.v.steni amply dcmonstrnte the improvement in educa- 
tiomil opportunities for children of poor fiuuiiio.s. in keopinjy Willi the si»irit of 
Title One ESEA. Wo urge you to permit this very successful program to continue, 
and not to force Im.sty modifications to it. 

SET.^fA Pktkrs, Vice Cliairwan; Dorchester. 

IlAY MtrBi»HY, Recording Secretary. 

Mauy De-vs, Corresponding Sccrctar-jf, Dorchester. 

Louise Bo^^VIm, Chainua}}, Parent Advisor}/ Coitncil, 2[od€l Demonstration. 



[Telogrnni] 

BosTO^^ Mass., Septeuihcr 26, J 072. 

Congresswoman Louisjc Bay Hicks. 

Dbwu Co^•G^^.ss^voMA^- IIicks : We the teachers and statt of tiie William 
Monroe Ti'otter Filcnieutary School i)rotect.< the ill advi.sed terudnation of the 
Model Demonstration Subsystem in the city of Boston. Our nationally acclaimed 
program of innovntire education excellence has been severely restricted by in- 
flexible Title I guidelines. Not only has this program been successful educa- 
tionally hut abso in this time of racial strife and conflict onr magnet school 
lins attrncfed white children from throughout the city by a volunUir.r busing 
and has successfully integrated them into a school in the heart of the black 
comunniity. The new guidelines can only serve to segregate a .school that has 
been racially balanced for three years. Therefore we strongly urge you to support 
our fight for a coi^tiniiation of the subsystem in the city of Boston. 

Thank you. 

William: Monroe Trotters Staff. 
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Boston Public Schools, 

PEIURTME5T or TlTLE I PHOtiUAifS. 

Hi:i'(H{ l' TO TIIK SriM'fUM r..\l>KNT ox ACC<»ri'MSjl AlKNTS AXn ACTJVl'j jlJS Ol' 
fOl'JJJV sgrAWl; HKiU .Sl'HODI. KOU lliTl-PJT'J 

hiiriij.:; Ilic spring ;ni(l smnnuT nl' .li>71. romnaiuit.v iiri'ssuPi* for jmkI i'\p;insit»]i 
nt' llu' Copley ^>^lu:^n.' Jliijli iScliool lU'o^i^raiii iVsultiHl in a (UM'i>i<ni hy Wh) ISunrd 
of Su[H'riuH'ii(l('nts that llii' s:<'liuul wuuUl inciva.sv its i'iinilluu»]il to -ioo s( mUMits. 
wliilr iDaiiitainii)^ racial bjilaucr. Heraiiso the siudoiil (.•ai):Jciiy of tlu' hiiUdinj; 
is ollii'iallv :i(K) sluilciit iliis iiiL-rca.si' ri'(iiiin'(l Uiat wi; arranjjro for a sra;^)L:tTe<l 
s;-li<»tiuli' of tUo stiuhMils* ilay ami an expansion of our Kxrcni program. Tlie 
Kxtorn l*roj;rain. an adaiMatioii of Open (.\nuiius. retains acrountabiliiy for 
>1 n<l«.-ais* wlioreahoiit.s and aiMivitios wliilr i(- oxtoads to ilioai (lie froodmn |o 
usi? surrouiMlin;: ri'Sonrcos on a s?rlu.'dnK>d i)asis. The pro;;rani for U\v acaihMuie 
year ]i)7 lAUT^J, has ln'cn oxpan<l»'{l in tlu» nuniber ol' siiHloni pari iripanls and 
in tlio varii'ty of scliool-rclatt'd practioo whieli ;?(.MUM-ally aro srlioduleil on finir 
ii)ornii)^s or afttrnoou {n^r wt^ek. In addiliun lo niaiiUainiu^ ]»lai*(Miienls witJi 
niosl t'oUcjros niul lunstnnns in tlio area, the Coploy ^qiiaro lUgli School staff nuMn- 
bors bavo dt'vcIopiMl Sicveral nni*iuc rfsourccK, 

A part ttf llic ICxtcrn i)ro^'rani inrhnles two nietrojiolitan oxciianjrc pro.in'aiMs. 
(an* with 3iascon(>nict Itc?;ion;il Iliirir S^cbool, and i\w oibcr witli Sin(H>ln- 
Sutlino-y ]{<«^'ional Ilii^li Sc-liool. wbirli indiuli'd our slndcnts in tlioir Altornativo 
StMUosI rr-Ont ward I^(»und lM'0£*rain. 

As a part ()f I ho ^lodol Demonstration >Sid)systvni. E^l-^A, Title I, Coj^ioy 
Square High School has a responsibility to disscniinatc successful prugr.'inis 
lo other bi^di schools in tlie city. 

'I'lie i^raduatos of the ("ass of 1072 were tlie r^econd ,srrn dun tins? class of Copley 
S(|uare lli^jii Scho(d. I^ecanse tliis won hi (jnalify ns t»» apply for accreditation 
td* our sclioul. ne^jotiations were made with the Now Knglnnd Association of 
Schools and ('oHei^cs. and the first ollicial visit of the accreditation team took 
place (ui Juui' 1072. AVo havt^ been accepted !ty the Association under H.O.A. 
calci?(u*y. ^laterial sul)niitted for the philosophy and objectives of the sch(»ol and 
CO nun unity report is attachotl. 

'^Plie report on the jjraduates of Copley Square High Srliool. class of 1072. in- 
cludes one National ^lerit finalist and two recipients of Letters of Commendation. 
Se\'i»nty-twr) percent of the ;;radnating: class were placed in post-ssecouda ry 
education. Dctnils of the acconiplishmeatfi of the graduates of 1072 are attached. 

Teuksa a. Hamuock, Director in Charge. 



u:\vis SCHOOL 

The Lewis Middle School (C>-S) is located in the Roxhnr.v section of Boston. 
This area is almost one luindred percent nou-whitc. Before our school was made a 
component of the IModel Demonstration Sub-System, tlie pupil enrollment w^is 
more than uinety-uine percent black. Today our eurolhnont is more than twentj^- 
live percent white. The racial composition of the area has not changetl. Cleariy 
other factors have to l)e consitlcred in order to explain tln> situation. 

We believe that our eouiniitment to fjuality education and innovative programs 
has nuule the difference. Onr sclu>ol has become a magnet school which lias 
proven itself cai>able of drawing: white pupils from other aveas both urban and 
sul)nrhan. Moreover, our staff has been recruited, interviewed and assigned on 
the basis of th.oir deirionst rat(»d interest in creative approaches to education. Our 
stafl! administrators, faculty and teacher aides function as an integrated whole in 
their efforts to assure the best cdu(»ation for students and a close working relji- 
tioushii) with their parents. This type of organisation .shouhl only he eneon raged. 
To disturb it or make changes wo!.ibi only risk disastrous results. It is for this 
reason that T am asking for your intercession on our behalf to save a most wortliy 
program. 

Last August some teachers were called hack from vacation and informed that 
our proposal could no longer he funded under Title I unless certain drastic 
changes wore made prior to September 1, 1072. The changes that were sought 
would undermine onr efforts at both integration and innovation. TTe were now 
being directed to service only children who met certain specific criteria in terms 
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of rosidenco, ftcndemio acliiovnmput and famil.v income. ^loroovcr. ovon snnio (>f 
these children would not be serviced if their nuinher exeotnltHl fifty percent of 
our total enrollment. It was clear to onr slulT tliat mow than ei^lil.v percent oi our 
pui)il enrollment needed additional assistance. Under the in-essnre of time. Ilie 
teadicr committee re-wrote Ihe proiK).s-al to conform to the ylricter Title I piide- 
lin(»s. No leaehei- was satisfied that tlie revised i)r<)posal wa.*< even remotely close 
to Ihe quality of tlie orijjinal proi>osal. 

We belie v(» that the reviset^ proposal wlli inliihit elas.srooni intej:nition as it 
requires the segre^^ation of children who score below average norms on standard- 
ized tests. The overwhelming number of these children are black. In addition, 
white parents will ulso lose interest in the sub-system once they learn lhat we no 
longer have a mandate to function as a labonitory school. As evidence of this on(» 
can simply look at other Title I schools in Koxbury and discover that they are 
almost 100% non-white. 

Ifc is the uniqueness of the sub-system which attracts white parents. This 
uniqueness must be pJ*Gserved. Please help us to modify Title I j?uidelines or 
assist us to qualify for other Federal programs which would welcome our efforts 
at integration and innovation. The need is great and urgent. 



Philosophy Ayi) Objectives 

SUBMITTED TO XEW RKOL^VXn ASSOCIATION OP SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR PUHI'OSKS 
or ACCREDITATION ON JUNE 1, 1072 

Copley Square High School, "ihe high school component of Boston's (Title I) 
3^Iodel Demon.st ration Subsystem, was born in borrowed quarters of the over- 
crowded Lewis Junior High School, and originally .ser\'etl a sumll, racially 
homogeneous, largely unmotivated group of 9th graders. Since its inception in 
lOGC, it has added grades and students so that presently It sei'\-es HOC students in 
grades 9 through 12. Community pressure from the Lewis Sub.system School and 
from the Back Bay and South End parents, and, indeed, parents and students; 
throughout the City, forced us to expand to an enrollment of 500. although the 
capacity of tlie building is only for 300 students, With adequate staffing and an 
expansion of our extern program, we concluded that we coxjld accommodate the 
community requests. The school continues to carry the responsibility of a long 
waiting list of applicants. The co-cducational student body is raciall.v balanced, 
economically diverse, and includes a wide range of student aptitudes and achieve- 
ment levels. 

Growth and change in the school population has accompanied changes in the 
school location. After two .years in the heart of the Roxbury ghetto, the school 
moved to a 19th century elementary school building in Dorchester, at Codman 
Square, an area undergoing racial and social changes. Finally, the program has 
located at Copley Square, the cultural and business center of the Boston metro- 
politan area. 

These changes have resulted in the evolution of the school's current philosophy : 

1. American society — democratic and multi-ethnic — requires that the schools 
assist students to become independent, responsible, thinking adults. 

2. Racial, social, and economic integration of the school community — ^parents, 
students and staff — ^may he one of tlie most powerful ways of improving educa- 
tion for advantaged and the disadvantaged. It is certainly a necessity for pro- 
ducing an adnlt society responsive to the national and world community needs. 

3. Because of the mid-century ^'explosion of knowledge" schools must prepare 
students to cope with the volume and complexity of information and experiences 
to which they are subjected. 

4. Schools must emphasize not the hoarding of correct answers but the need 
for constructing logical question. Students must find through process the under- 
l.ving structure of major disciplines and be provided with inquiry tools used b.v 
the subject specialists to organize the flood of knowledge and experiences. 

5. Schools should attempt to minimize the fragmentation of growth, intellect- 
ually, socially, and psychologically by providing inter-disciplinary learning oppor- 
tunities which stress the correspondence of subjeet content and structure. 

6. Schools have a responsibility for providing the students with means of 
mastering both the high skills "thinking" and of aesthetic di.<5crimination but 
also the basic skills of reading, writing and computing. The student must feel 
conuietent and motivated to ent^r into any vocational or professional field to 
which he is attracted. 
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7. Human beings loarvj bost winit Ihey feci is relevant to their own lives. The 
important content of traditional subject material can and must be made avail- 
able to ali stinlenls. It will be **in1ernalized" or learned l).v the student depending 
iijjon the skill of the teacher in making it relevant to the student's present 
situation. 

S. Schools nnist provide a broad array of valuable, relevant materials and 
experiences. The widest variety of options should be available to the student 
throiigli in-seho(d and out-of-school (EXTERN) experiences. 

U. E<lucatiou must engage the whole personality through affective, cognitive 
and i)s>H'hoinotor experiences. 

10. People leaT'^i at different rates and in a variety of styles. 

11. Studonts learn better if teachers, while being responsible for structuring 
tlie enviroinnent, act within that, structure as active guides, 

1L», Schools should attempt to provide a friendly, supportive attitude towards 
students as individuals worthy of note and understanding. 

Schools must i'einforce self-respect and a ref3i>ect for others. Knowledge 
of. and an appreciation for, the variety of ethnic cultures in our pluralistic 
society is essential for tlie personal well Ijcing and the national ^jgor of America. 

14. A major force in the student's learning comes from the peer group. Schools 
in U.St provide opportunity for tlie jiositive use of sueli energy. An important 
school techni(iue is to provide for constructive dialogue. 

On the basis of the preceding philosophy, we see our main objectives as being: 

1. To affect the educational and social behavior of students by creating an 
environment of freedom within the boundaries of self-discipline. 

2. To construct ways for students to become responsible by involving them 
in (Uvisions concerning administration policies and curricula development and 
evaluation. 

X To discover the satisfaction of successful employment of their own intel- 
lectual and aesthetic energies at whatever level tiiese energies are capable of 
operating. 

4. To provide the balance between the cognitive and affective domain of 
cilucation. 

5. To develop critical thinking skills, 
fi. To strengthen communication skills. 
7. To develop salaMe skills. 

s. To learn how to adapt successfully to rapidly changing situations w-itliin 
the environment. 
I). To apply hMirned skills to solve personal and societal problems. 

10. To learn how to take good advantage of leisure time. 

11. To learn the ability to question assumptions in au open and logical 
nianner. 

12. To develop into autodidacts. 

l.H. To increase student awareness and appreciation of their ethnic heritages. 
14. To develop self-reliance. 

1.". To learn from exposure to alternative learning experiences. 



GRADUATES OF COPLEY SQUARE HIGH SCHOOL 





White 


Nonwhite 


Total 


1970 class 








Graduates 


5 


13 


18 


Post secondary Education 


5 


9 


14 


Vocational placements 


0 


4 


4 


1971 class:' 








Graudates 


19 


41 


60 


Post secondary education 


13 


34 


47 


Vocational placements 


6 


7 


13 


1972 class:' 








Graduates 


35 


47 


83 


Postsecondary education 




24 


59 







1 Percentage— Postsecondary education —78 percent. Total financial aid declared to guidance department-^$7,500. 
Total number of high school transcripts and recommendations submitted. (See encolsure No. 1 for details.)— 52. 

3 Percentage— Postsecondary education— 79 percent. Total financial aid declared to guidance department— $28,700. 
Total number of high school transcripts and recommendations submitted. (See enclosures No. 2 for details)— 231. 

3 Percentage postsecondary education: Total number of high school transcripts and recommendations submitted— 392. 
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l;ostoii Sl;it(» Cnllf^c. J \vluh>. 7 non-wliilo J) 

I'('jnlin)K(* ('()lh'?;(» U»rn\vn I'lii varsity i . \vJjiio_, \ 

riiivcrsity of M:iss;h1uj>^(M t.s (Aiiilicrst >. iinii-wlntc l 

Xnrtlicasicrn Vnivrrsity. non-wliiic i 

Wciitwoiili lnsTitiJt(». wliitc , I i 

I.jjscli Jr. C'(»llr;^(», \vliit(»__ 1 

Tot.'il stinlt»iits 14 

r». A*oc;it ioiml pl;ir(^uu»nts : 

\(^\v Kn;:l;ii!il 'i'«»U»i)liniic? Ti»lt»j;riii>li ('«>. ti-Miiiin^' prnk'nini, lum-whitt*- 3 

Pohiroiti t'orps Iraininj? ]wt)j;rani, iioii-wliilo 1 

collejros noted in (A) al»)Vo: 

X(>rtlj('ast('rn VniviTsitv _^ _ _ 

Salem J^late I H 

( *nni(*ll Tiiivorsity j 

ClarJisnn Collrjic i 

l><»stoii T'iiiv(*rsity 1> 

KostoM Stato 2 H 

l.'nivcr^it.v ol' Massin-liusctts (Hostuii) 1 

U»"l OUAhrATES 

A. l*ost Secondary KdinNilion: 

rnivL'i-sily of .Massachusetts (I?().st()iO. Vi while. 12 nou-wliile 

Bosloji rnivcrsity, 4 wliite. 4 nnn-wliite S 

I^nstnii State Cfdle.ire. 2 white. A non-while ^_ t; 

Snered Heart, Xe\\;t(>n. nou- wliite ^ 2 

Mass. CnlUw of Art. whito____ III 2 

Salem Slate C<)lle;:e. noji-wliite 1» 

Boston Vocation Institute, white 1 

Boston College, white 1 

rrincipia College, non-while ] 

Graham Junior Collesre. non-white 1 

Xewhury Junior Colle^re. non-while 1 

Butera Art School, ncai-white 1 

Health Careers (Kadiologieal Technical), non-white <> 

Total ,^47 

B. Commercial placements : 

Xew Knj^laml 'J'elephone & Telegraph Co. training program, 2 white. 3 

non-white ' I 5 

rrudential Insurance (^o.. non-white l 

Xew* Knghuul Telephone & Telegraph Co.. non-whire 12 

Xew England iJeaciaies.s Hospital, non-whito 1 

C. Undecided: 2 whito, 2 non-white I 4 

D. Accepted the college indicated in (A) above: 

Soiitlieat^tern Mass. University :> 

U. of CoU^rado * I _I.._I 1 

V. (►f San Francisco- . 1 

Merriniac Col lege 1 

X"o. Texas Sratc College " 1 

Shaw University ~ 1 

1*. Mass. Amherst I o 

Brandies University I Z 1 

Chirk Univ(»rsity * 1 

Providence College , ] 

Howard University ^ j 
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ATTACIJIMK.XT "A" — l»()STr5i:C<)M).MJY 1:131' CATION 



I'lii Versify (if Massnchust^lt.s (Ii()i<1(in) 7 

Snfl'olk I'liiviTsily 7 

S<MiUM':isU»rii M:iss:i('husi-11s l iiivn'.sit.v H 

St:ito ColU'jif at Jioslon 

N.K. U'cl. iV Trl. Trjuiu'c l'rot!raiu 5 

Northeast (.Til Uiiivorsily , , 4 

llostoii Jinsiiioss ('(ilk'gt* 'i 

liostoii Colli'p* 2 

I'ort J.i'nj« ('<)Ik»;;i' 1 

Koj-syth DvuUa Sdiool J 

Qiiiiiry Voratidiuil iSchool . 1 

Massachusetts College of IMiannacy 1 

Aiitioch Colle^'e 1 

George \Vasliiii^j:ton I'liiversity 1 

City llospital I'raeticjil Xurse Course 1 

Uraiideis I* Diversity ^ 1 

Adelplii Colle;;e 1 

l\i\y State Academy . 1 

Kiiiaiiuel ColU*g(» 1 

La Salle Junior College ^ — 1 

Kadeliffe Collej;e - 1 

I'liiversity of Massaehiisetts (Amherst) ^_ 1 

American Vniversity 1 

CioiKhu-d CoUejre 1 

Mount Iihi Junior Colle.tre 1 

New Kiislnnd Conservatoi-y of Musie 1 

Newton Collejje of the Saereil II(»art 1 

Ih)war(l Thiiversity 1 

Loweil Teelinieal Instiiiite 1 

1072 

ATTACH MKNT "i" — AWAia)S 

McGraw-Hill rnhlisliing Co . 2 

N.K. Telephone & Telegraph Co 1- 4 

rrntlential Insnrance Co 3 

John Hancock Insumnce Co . 2 

New England Life Insnrauee Co 2 

Blue Cross-Hlue Shield ^ 1 

Harvard Medical Laboratory 1 

Geiioral Dynamics , 1 

K. \V. Woohvonh 1 

Howard Johnson's 2 



1072 

ATTACHMEIS'T "o" — AWAKDS 

1. Grace Aziiive Memorial Art Award : 

Lillian Sullivan 

2. National Merit Finalist: 

Barhara Zcobcrg 

3. National Merit Letter of Comniendation : 

Alice Cort 
Joyce Tiwlolicato 

4. Boston Kison J^eience Award : 

Alice Cort 
Rohert AVhire 

5. Boston Globe Science Award: 

Anita Lejinitis 
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<». :Mii.stMini of Fine Arts Scbolarslup : 
I^illiaii Sullivan 
.Toaniie Tisei 
Ko.semnry Sabby 

7. lietly Cn^cker Ilomemaker of Tomorrow : 

Shelley Snyder 

8. Goodwill Ambassador: 

Maurice Cohen 
Anthony ■Voun^l)lood 
0. :5Ion and Woinon of the J'utnre Award : 
Anita I.ejinitis 
Anthony Youngblood 
Sharon Ooldsweig 
Steven Seto 

ATTACHMENT 0 
COPLEY SQUARE HIGH SCHOOL 



Number of Amount of 

« „ ... students money 

College or university accepted awarded 

George Washington University 2 $1 500 

Univer£.»1v of Massachusetts, Boston \ 20 ' 

University of Miami ".Vi\\"[\\V.^ll 1 

Northeastern University 5 Z'ooo 

Suffoll< University 5 ' 

Loewll Technical , 1 

Boston University ^ _ " , . ' 6 ii'soo 

Lewelle Junior College '. [ ' 5 2*600 

Boston College. ... 4 13800 

Howard University 1 ' 

Boston State College " 3 " 

New England Conservatory 1 

Emanuel College ' 1 3,175 

University of Bridgeport, Conn 1 

Boston Business School _ 1 

Marietta College, Ohio 1 

rjewton College of the Sacred Heart, Nev;ton I I 3 6,' 766 

American University.. . ..13 OOO 

Bently School of Accounting \„ ' . 1 

Adelphi University I 3 jqo 

Burdett College 1 

Fort Lewis College, Colorado ■ _ ' ' .. 1 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst 1 

Rainbow Club Scholarship 

Hampshire College . ,1 

Salem State College 1 

Brandeis University " 1 

Pembroke College 1 

Radcliffe College 1 

Antioch College 1 3, 200 

Garland Junior College J I 1 

Mount Ida College 1 l,6ob 



Mr. ScHEUEK. We thank the witnesses. We think it has been a rery 
informative hearing. 

Mr. Fredeuicks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. SciiEUER. The hearing is adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11 :20 a.m., the committee adjourned subject to the 
call of the chair.) . 



OVERSIGHT HEARIXGS OX ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 



WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1973 

HorsK OF Rl:rI^^:^;l^^•TA^^^'Ks, 
Co^r^nTTEE ox EnccAnox axd Laboh, 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :80 a.m., in room 217.*'». 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Perkins (pi-osiding), Mazzoli, and Qnie. 
Also present: Cindy Banzer, minority legislative assistant. 
The CiiArRMAX. Tfie committee will come to order. A quorum is 
present. 

The hearing today is a continuation of our oversi^xht hearings ou 
the Elementary and Secondarv Education Act, consideration of Tegir- 
lation to extend the act, and the relationship of the act to other ele- 
mentary and secondary education support programs -which would be 
authorized by pending legislation. Senator Pepper told me about the 
outstanding hearing that was conducted in the great State of Cali- 
fornia and about the outstanding testimony received from Dr. Marcus 
A. Foster, superintendent of schools at Oakland, Calif. I told the Sen- 
ator to invite Dr. Foster to make his statement before this committee, 

I am delighted that we are receiving this testimony, I think it 
strengthen support in many ways for the Elementary and Secondavv 
Education Act to add a separate title along the lines suggested by Sen- 
ator Pepper in his bill. I, at this time, will c^ill on vou to proceed. 
Senator Pepper. 

Air. Pepper. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

As the Chainnan has been gracious enough to say, the House Select 
Committee on Crime had a very informative hearing the week before 
last in San Francisco. One of the outstanding witnesses that we heard 
on that occasion, indeed, one of the most outstanding witnesses that our 
committee has ever heard at a hearing, apj^eared on that occasion. He 
honors us with his presence liere todav. I will ask one of my colleagues, 
the ranking member of the House Select Conunittec on Crime, if he 
will make the presentation of one of his colleagues and of our witness 
here today who comes from his area. The Honorable Jerome AValdie. 

Mr. Waluie. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, I represent the- district that adjoins Di\ Foster's. 
In all the years thiit I served in the California legislature and in the 
few years I have served in Congress, I have never heard a more elo- 
quent or passionate witness thari Dr. Foster when he was talking before 
a committee on the problems of dnig use in the school system, but 

(435) 
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iii-y<>i;«i tliiH. ^ii,' j . ,-. ];;^ il l- si-]i(><i| ^y-r^-iu,"- ! lnonL:lniur 

I tliijik vJiaf Dr. Fost'^i' ]iii> m s:u' is so J'.ni«|iu' ;mI(1 is so wt ll-jjuf 
th.M ir wwjiild srrvi- ill!-; !-»nMi!iiit'-i- to r.t-u' iiiin. 1 joiutMl iiiClirir- 
Uii\U ('Inutlc r»-|>i>cr's su;ri:'*st loii lli.it h*.^ :ij)jnMr Ix'forr us. Tlic 
ii'»*i*>'SHJ:ni \v]i(» ]'^»j>ivsi'n^s Dr. Fosti-r's ;ni-;i is my friond :iva] our 
<-{)ll('.;ii-iu', UoJi Dclluins. Afr. Di'llunis will iiUNidiUT Dr. Fusti'i-, 

"ihv CijAiuMAX. uii» tliMMk lioth of yoii. ( \»ii;rr('ssiinn WnKik' 
and ( 'o:i*«:n'ssinaii Di^Dinns. i'ov your anpoai'mu-.' today. 

.^Ir. Dr.iJ.X'Ms. I'irst of all. I Avon Id liki' to tliank you viu-y uiurli for 
i!ivitiu<.r ;i v<m'v distiiii»;uislu^<l ((tllr.jnfiu' and ctluratoi-. Dr. Marc us 
Fo.stor. wlio is tlif suj>iM MitondiMit (»f oducntion in Uw Oakland pul)lic 
schools, a conuuunity tliat I ro])ros('nt in tlio Srvcntli ( 'onirrcssionnl 
Distj-ict in California. 

Tlio CiiAiuMAX. [jot nio interrupt you l)y statin^r that w hnd an- 
othi'r outshindin<r witness tlu; otluu- day. Dr. William Wohst^^n av1;o is 
tin* assistant SH|H»rinto?idtnit of th»' Oakland City .School SysliMU. \ h'. 
:ippea?vd Iw.^fore tlu» oonunittei' and. uia<l(' an oiitst;uidini»: statoincjit. 

Mr. Dku.i'ms. T tliank tlio Cliiiirnuin. I would ]ik(* to undcr.^coro 
ihat wi' :ir'(' \''.*ry fortunrtto to ha\'o several vory rapahli^ people^ under 
ihi' li>:uli'r^hip (if Dr. Foster in the Oakland puldir stdiO(ds. 

AViihoiu any fin*t]itM' ado, Mr. Chairman. I would liko to introdu(V 
my (Fisti^ipiisluMl colloaixiu' and voi-y learned eduoator, tlu' 
su]H»riuterjdi'nt of tlie Oakland puhlir s^-hools. Dr. ^[arcus F'oster. 

T1k» Chmkmax. Go aho;ul. Dr. Foster. You have been well- 
introdive<]. We apj)re<-iute yoiu* appearanee here. You are in sx^^od 
^'onipan.y. 

I)r. FosiTu. Yes, sir. 

Th(» Ch A noiAX» I think yon owe a lot not only to these two out- 
standin^r Con|j:r(»ssnien hut to Senatoi* Pepi)er, t^>o, Avho niu(l(» sure 
th;;;t the coin mitt e(i had th(» honeiit of your oxj)erienee. AVe are ^hul 
yon :ire here. Co ahead. 

STATEMEK? OF DK. MARCUS A. FOSTER, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, OAKLAND, CALIF, 

Dr. FosTKir. Thank you. T would liko to henriu hy expressinir irrati- 
lude to Senator Pep])(»r and my colleairues from the State of 
California for the opportunity of appe:irin<r hero and to yon. Afr. 
Perkius. and your eollea^rues. for this op])oi*tunity. 

I did have the ehanee to testify before the eommittee in San Fran- 
eiseo. Wo were coneerned with narcotics and dru^' abuse in the .srhool 
system. T outlined the Oakland jip]>roaeh. 

Our ap])ro:h-h is one of prevention. AVe certainly, if we had sufTi- 
n^nt funds, ^voudd be. ha])])y to inove into treatment i)i-on:rams auf'. 
;dl of the oflior luvii''. that are indicnted by the need j^nd tlie uin^ni- 
tudo of tlie probicuK but prevention is an ai'ca whore .schools have a 
decided respon sibdi ty» We are in contiuuou.s jmd pi-olou^ed eontuct 
with youth, probably more than any other uo-oncy. Tiierefore, we 
don't .shirk our responsibility. 

We hasten to say, however, tliat the schools workin^i^ alone cannot 
solve the ]irol)lem. The marruitude of it i.s such that wc have to become 
nioh^ f?killful in using existing agencies and coordinating our efforts. 
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'i'liiu is .)f x\\c is^'ju'i'ij] -iirii^ «>i tlic rhat is iv'iii<r i>ro|)o>('<L it 
woiiM *5ni' u- tliis :)j/|>Mrtiin;t \' to <cM>i<|5ii;jr{' othrr vouTli-sirvin^Lr 

<jfr:ij.»liira lly illiirt riiTi'S iih wisdom of tliis nnpi-oficli. Oiit^ }h-i*S(Hi who 
is an (\v|MTt in t]n^ liflil ('oniiaivs it to a chy tlint i^^ uvnrin;r 
to ti'crir ycliow I't^'cr anJ a ntnjibtM' of Jiosj>it;i]s ;ind trciUinfMit 

<*i'iit(M's l)nt ncirl('<'ts to dr-niii tlic swnnip — tliat is, to irot lit tlie canse 
of tlio nuittov. So wo coulil »'onlinuo to hnilj troatnu-nt ooiitois :\va\ to 
>Mii](l tljc h(>s|»itals uud niaint<Mi;Mi<H* pi'o^rvains hut if wr don't drain 
tlio s\v:!!n]» — tli-a is. p^t at tlic rjnse — m'O will v'ontinm* to ^r^-^norate 
pnticniHfo (HI tlu^ ]io?|)it:ils and tn-atmonf roiito!-?;. 

Tli(» cansi's ai'o nniltiplo ami com pi ox. Tliercforc. tlio solution nlso 
is nniltiple :nid complex. To look at the cansos — sonio M'onldbe a nc;ra- 
tivf solf-iniajro- lack of puocoss in srliool. horodoni. and Avlion one tsdks 
in those arca;^ he is really talkin«r about the jjoneral educational pro- 
irra]n. If tliat is deficient, if tiie pro<i:rani is not oxcitin^r for youth, then 
\v(» are ireneratin^ and ereatinir tlie rondilions that Avill eauKO 
yonn.«rsters to ahusi* drntrj^. 

Onr pi*oiri*:im is a pn»dv tlu'on.irli 12 ])ro^rani. That i.s. start iuii with 
th(» snnill rhildi-en, they have t(> undtn-Rtand that some people, in order 
lo k(»ej> woll. do indeed n^e dniirs and that is appropriate use of dru^s. 
They also have to wndei-stand that to take tiie <lrnir.s when you are not 
siek and to take them withoiit j^rescriptionf* is ahnse. 80 the pro^rrani 
starts that eai'ly. 

What kind of pro«rrani can ono mount in a district that is under- 
funded jne^t as urban centerr; around the country are underfuiuled 
and face (»ln*onie economic crises w';:-:re r>0 to 70 peiccnt of senior statT 
time is spent in t ry in jr to survive and to di.^eover ways to cut the 
))nd^et aitfnlly in order to eomj)ly with the law that requires pre.sent- 
injr a hnlnnced budjrct? 

Tlien the question is what con we do in a slifinkin^ financial situa- 
tion and at a time when needs are er^calating? AMiat can we do to 
confi'ont the serious problem ? 

Our approach was to look for I'esources outside the general fund 
budget. Tile State health ajrency provides us ^vith rhont $4^^,000. We 
hired a full time educator to deal with druo; abuse in the Oakland Uni- 
tied School District. Tlu\t ixrant lasted for a year and a half and ran 
out. "We were in the midst of a deepen in financial crisis but we saw 
this ]u'o)d(»m as so serious that we could not lose the services of I\[r. 
Xewelk who had carried on that responsibility. So with a mca.a^er 
$27,000 we wore able to eontinue his services. 

T would like to give you some idea of his aceoni]dishments. He has 
reodied a nnnihei* of populations with information about drngs« ITc 
has worked with teacliois. i)a rents, nurses, administrators, students, 
and clerical staff. All of tliose wlio come in contact with youth need 
to Icnow ]iow to recognize symptoms of drug abuse and how to got the 
correct hel]) for youngsters who are in need of assistance. 

Mr. Xewell has been able to reach about 500 teachci'S, 15 counselors, 
250 (derical iKU'somud. and ai^proximntely GO adniiuistratoi-s during 
the anproximately 2 years that he has boon in action. This is, we .say 
in all modesty, a miraculous accomplishment — one man providing 
10 to 50 lioui'S of in-service education for the number of people I l^ave 
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just indicated. Of course, be doesn't do all of the tvork himself, hut lie 
in skillful in drawing in other experts around the city to help in tlie 
process of dispensing information relative to dru^. 

IVe have 3,000 teachers in the system. To reach SOO in this short 
time Lsan accomplishment. One mi^ht infer from the fact that 500 are 
reached that the ones ^vho came forward vrere higrhly motivated and 
those who did not come fofirard for the education did" not particularly 
see the problem as serious enougli to stir themselves to be active in a 
training: program. 

I would like to dispel that notion because, with the limited personnel, 
even if all .3,000 teachers came forward, we could not have expanded 
much beyond the numbers that we have reached in tliis shoit time. 

If one looks again at the impact of this kmd of ti-aininjr, I think the 
oombination of a lot of things has seen a diminution of the problem in 
the Oakland Unified School District. We have seen a reduction in tlie 
number of youngsters who have been taken fi-om school imder the 
influence of drugs. We have looked at the juvenile arrest statistics 
for Oakland regarding narcotics lav;s. marihuana, opiatevS- dangerous 
drugs, liquor laws, and dnmkenness. We find that in lOtr? we bad some 
GIO young people who ^cre arrested under those conditions. In 1971 
we had 378. This year to date we have had 234. I cite those figures to 
say that we have seen a i^eduction in the number of arrests. • 

To get hard data on the actual number of children who are abusing 
drugs is difficult. We see only the tip of the iceberg when we begin to 
deal with those numl^ers. The data that one gathers sometimes is 
suspect because it is difficult to get accurate data. 

Til our system, given the limited funds that we have, we have opted 
to expend those funds for programs to coirect and mollify those condi- 
tions rather than to conduct sophisticated surveys. 

We don^t really play the numbers games^ wiien some districts have 
their surveys and arrive at a figure — 60 percent have used drugs or 
what not — and then begin a crisis program. 

Given our funds, we have assumed that the problem is there and we 
know it's there and we know that all children need to be educated as to 
the drug abuse situation. We just begin, not as crisis education, but 
as part of the general education program, informing teachers and the 
other categories of people t have indicated about drugs and their abuse 
and how to recognize it and the devastating effect it can have on the 
lives of young people. 

^ylle^\ I talk about drug education as being part of the general edu- 
cation program, I do so advisedly because if the quahty of the general 
basic program of education is inferior, we liave already begun to 
generate the conditions that will cause the youngsters to turn to 
drug abuse. We need to see an improvement of the general program of 
education throughout the cities. 

We have seen a decrease in the amount of aid given by the State from 
50 percent 15 years ago to about 25 percent now. "We have seen the 
tax rate in the city ot Oakland since 1058 remain static and yet we 
have seen the needs escalate in terms of cbiit md in terms of the educa- 
tional deficits that accrue to young poopl^ ^.)o are forced to live in 
the urban environment that "if*: not t??tcilecimAlly stimulating. They 
come from learning deficits that have to be offset with intensive 
programs of remediation, extra help and extra counselling. When 
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those items are missing in tlie gc^fie^l proiiram, any kind of drug 
education program is just working on to^- of what is inadequate. 

My plea would be not only for thfc ^n^^^dimnal funding for quality 
prograins in the area of diiig ab^se hut also mcreased funding for 
the <roneral educational pro$:ram of tb> cxtif'S. 

W(; have *een the factors, such as sniuueipal overburden as we 
conlp(^te Avith other agencies for the dollar, and we have seen the 
excess cost factors such as insurance, vandalism, security, all of those 
factors that are just nonediicutional costs that are a function of doing 
business in the cities. 

I mentioned earlier that some of the causes we are looking at are 
boredom resulting in the atrocious dropout rate that is actually fright- 
ening in many of the cities. In Oakland we have seen a reduction in 
tlie dropout rate or, to put it another way, we have had an increase 
in the holding power of the schools of some 21 percent over the last 
2 years. 

Another manifiestation of the effects of boredom that leads to drug 
abuse is absenteeism. We have seen a reduction of unexcused absentees 
])y some 34 percent at the secondary level and some 21 percent at the 
elementary level — -this, in spite of the fact that we have inadequate 
funds. 

When people tell me that the program seems to be remarkable, 
given the hiadequate funding, my response is, ^^I think of what could 
be done if we had siifBcient funds to do all that we know how and all 
t liat our commitment urges us to do." 

We have to seek alternative models for children to learn. I think 
that anyone who has taught a day or spent a day visiting in urban 
.schools knows that children come to school with different learning 
.styles. For a long time we have tried to force children into one model 
and one mode of education. If they didn't fit that particular mode, 
tliey were branded as failures, instead of looking at the institution's 
failure to adjust and adapt to the needs of the young people- When 
we look at the matter of drug abuse and djMig education and how one 
may effectively prevent some of the causes leading to youngstei's who 
are addicted to drugs, then we have to look for alternative models of 
education, alternatives that will give young people a chance to fit their 
ptyle of learning to a variegated array of opportunities. 

In Oakland we have been able to do some of this with wholly inade- 
quate funds. Some of you know that over the last 2 years we have 
(dosed out 200 teaching positions, not because we had no need for the 
teachers but we had no funds to employ them. The only thing that has 
kept us afloat and kept us in some kind of posture where we could meet 
those needs has been the cooperation of the general commmiit}^, some 
2,400 volunteers who have come in, some 125 or 130 businesses that 
take 7,000 of our children into the i*eal world of work and give them 
exciting opportunities of experience. We need to multiply these op- 
portunities if we are going to get at the real causes of drug abuse. 

I have had an oppoitunity to look at the draft of the bill and I tliink 
it is a giant step in the right direction. It does speak of providing 
money to do some of the things that I have been talking about — to 
care for the needs of children, to pinpoint those needs, and give some 
of the treatment that we are not able to do, and the coordinating serv- 
ices that we should be filling that we are not able to do because of 
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hi 'iuir iiiulcrsraJiW. Tiiiiv bill vvoulii JL'ivf ^is tLat opporliuuty to do 

lin.tr bur tlic wunntli of pai-aprofos-slonals wli,o kuow tlic y(^uu<rstors 
ill tlii^ii- own cnvironnuMjt and who ran r^haiT cinpathctir viw to 
lioar thoir problems aiul <riv(* them a ch.-iiia' to vonrilatc. All of that 
is implied in the o])poi-tuiuty that poses itself in this ])ill. 

^Ve an? talkiii^ir about a pro^rram in Oakland that- wo say with some 
pi-ido lias helped a immber of children. It lias helped :i mnnber of 
a<biltP. We i^ay that wo have done it on a shoesti-in<f, with S:27jm)() jn 
a systeiji v.'Jth OiMiOi) youu^rstcrs and o.OOO ttMcliers, :].{){)() classiiiinl 
employees: ont of a ij^OO million total ^^eneral binl*i'et, and a ^ronoral 
fund budiret of abont $48 million. J?27.(H)0 rhat wo ran ]>eol olV to ad- 
d.ress this serious lirobloiu. IMio need is irreat. Tlie funtls niv wholly 
inadequate. 

I am encoiii-a^od by the roaetion of tlio eoinuiittee that I had the 
pleasure of testifyhi*r boforo in San Fraiu^ipro. I an^ enooura<red ])V 
this oppoi'tnnity to a])pear before this connuittee today, I will stoj) 
bore and l)e ros])ons5ve to any questions that yon mi^<zht ba\*e. 

Ml'. 3r\x/.ou. Dr. Fo.stor, I was listeninir with intei'o^it to your tes- 
timony, Wiat pi'ocisely can you <lo in a tearhin<r rolo with these rhib 
dron wlio. by all pHnlictaldo standards — tlie boredom, tlic failure i-ato 
in school and the ireneral condition of rhe elnld indieate that he or 
s]u» will become a dni^ abn^ei-if How do you pivvont tlds, since ])ie- 
voiuion and en*ii>hjisi>:in»r the cause sec-m to be tlie tv/o thinirs tliat 
you were talkin<r of. rathei" than tlie treatment tliereaftci* ^ 

Dr. FosJ-KK. i want to hasten to say. sii*. I don>. imply that M'e are 
a]);mdonintL' tlio youuirster vdio needs treatment. '^Ve canY write him 
oil'. He needs that chance to succeed. 

In a preventive way. Me have an infoiinational ])?*o^Tam and tlu'n^ 
liave been a numlnu- of printed materials tliat have been develoj)ed 
1)y Ml'. Xewell and by others workin*r in tlii? field in the eity of Oak- 
land. I have prepared some packets wlilch T left with Senator Pei)])er. 
I would be ^dad to send some of that matei ial thnt Mould <xive yon an 
indication of the kind of information that toaehoi*.s have and tile kijid 
of information thatcliildron have. 

Mr. 3L\zzoM. "Wo would like that, Doctoi-. I think it M'ouh! help us 
make a- record here if yon could supply that to become a ])art of oni* 
record and, to the extent possible, copies to sonui mcmbei'S oL' the 
committee. 

Di'. Fos-rr.u. I would be glad to do that. sir. 

"What I am indicatir.^^* then is in the iiiser\-ice ])ro<i'rams — whore 
I have indicated some 500 teachers have been cycled thi'ou,ii'h and 
00 principals and all of that — that is ])rimai*ily an informational ty])e 
]>ro;r!:ram. Che teacher's role in the classroom becomes one of boiiyo- alert 
to yo\ni<^sters Avho are manifestin^r the I'esults of (lrn<r abuse ami deal- 
iuiT M-ith those youngsters and gettm<r the liel]) that they mitrlit need. 
Then the key to it is presenting an educational ])rogram that is excitin^i^ 
and stlmulatinir, M'hich causes the youno;st.ei* to M-ant to come to .schooh 
It olfci's a variety of learning opportvmities at \\«Jiicli the youngster can 
succeed. 

So much of the impact of schools, especially as they operate in urban 
centers, is to teach children that they are unteachablc because m'C have 
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iai]j'(l to a<l;i]>t tlu* juattTials It* their ik-.mI- v.Ij^mv riiov <»;ni nn\'t ^m*- 
• •tv-s. I say to our reaciiors tjud to. the, youiiji-i ors, that on-.- of tlh* 
inaiiifv-sfatioiis. one of t!io rjjJii-a^-tiM-istit-s of iiviiiii^ rhia<r.'^ i:^ irrowth. 
Tliat ir, if you aiv alivv you Inve the cajrac-ity for cv|>i :)<Jurrioii. inirc^- 
tioii :\]u] dip'stioii. One of tlioSi' cliarartcri.stir- is ^Towrh so orv rh\]<\ 
lias tliar jM)ti'iitia] for jrrowiiiir morally, iiiojirally, spiritiiaUy in'all di- 
n'<-lions. What wo have to ilo is take rherhihl v. here he 1- and le.ul iiiiu 
to the next levell of the ^L^rowth foruui. 

^ye are stymied when wo Inivo to eloso ont :200 tt\-n-hinir positions, 
whiyji raises tho elass si/e so that the rhiidren aro nna]>le to ;:ot the 
individual attention tliatthey need; ^vhen we haveto lav oiV pe()[)le and 
<-ut- hack, we eiit haek on services that are |>eri])horal to the chissnxMU 
and tliat would he a eonnsellin^ service, We liavo athletic ]n*0'rrai)is, 
iiitranjural j>ro<j:rni!is. tho-o kinds of oxcitiiijir ])roirran]s tha? roiiie ])eo- 
plo call exti'aeniTicula ])ut they aro an essential j^aiT of rlie currirnlniu 
to i-earh some of rlie ohih]i-en wlio iieod to he stiimdaioil hv a varielv t^f 
stinndi. We sliould not rely sok'ly on t!ie tradkional approach of (dass- 
I'ooms. I1io[)(^ it irives you sr^me reuse of wliat the teacherV role is ;:ntl 
how we fiiul ourselves iioxed in. 

^fr. M.\z/-oi.r. Dr. Foster, tliis mi^ht he a very sijuplistir quoHtion on 
my pait. bur I would assume that Ron. my friend and lellow froslnnaJi 
eol]ea«rno, and I ])rohahly went tliroii»rh school without tins ;rroat stinni> 
lation. tliis tjreat exciteniont. I remond)er niany of my clas-es I thoudit 
were horiuiT and tho reaeheres were su])rejne]y deadeniniT. WliiU is the 
<rdl'eri'nco and M'hy, for instance, aro so many'pr^<hicts, you nii<rht say, 
of tho school system snhjootod to tho samo verv horinjr liiin.ir and v'e^ 
don for instance*, hecouio (h'u;: ad(hcts ^ Is tlu^i-o somo triirirorin^ 
device, soi!io other as])Oot iiore tliat would liave to ho attended to alon<r 
with tluM'dneatiomil ])ro<rranjs? 

I)r. FosTKic. 1 tliink what we are seeing, sir. is evidence of what lias 
liappenod to our society from tlio time that tlio Honorable Konnld 
IVlluni.s was in .school and tljc Honorable Ron .Afazzoli Avas in scliool, 
^^•*^*^" ^'^^ di.straetions that tujr -it yonn<r people, tho violence 
on TV, tlu^ automohiies, tlio accessibility to tlie veiv vounp. T don't 
know, .sir, when you ^i'ot your (irst auto. 

Mr. >rA/.zoT.T. Pretty late in life, 

J)r. lAisTMi:. The youn<xsters in tlie pai-kin^^ lot outsido tho hiprli school 
and ill the students' parkin;: lot liave probably nicer loolcin": cars than 
those m tho teachers' parking lot. There aro so many other avemies that 
ejnldi'on can follow and paths they can down tliat load to some of the 
aspects of city livinix Niat are ne;L^'d ivo. 

As to tlie avaihd)ility of drups when I was in schcvd. I couldn't have 
identified a druir, let alone known where to get it, "We knew noNnn<r 
about it — at least where I went to school in ^South Philadelphia, Avhich 
some would not call the most elite neighborhood. We know* notliin^r 
about where to irot it. All of those factors—the level of the standard 
of livinof, the accessibility of thini^s, the excitement of TV, the Avar, the 
])ros])ect of the bomb— al 1 of that I think forms a kind of backdrop that 
causes youn^stei'S to he suseeptihle and vulnerable, 

^fr. Ma/.zou. In e.sscnce, the educational ])roirrarn — whother the pre- 
vention pro<i'ram or the later identification by teaclier:S of those who 
seem to be nnder influence at tiiat point — would have to be bolstered 
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nnd l>ocome intejrrated into a total pro<rram to hjive a hi*rh <lo<rroe of 
siirc-ec.-?. if there is siwh a things: in this typQ of drus: pn^ram ? 

Dr. Foims. Al>sohd:ely^ a very perceptive comment, 

>Ir, SIazzoli. Doctor," have rou jriven any thought to tlie i>o^s!!>li* 
costs of tiie pro<rram that you would envision"? 

Dr. Foi^TER. Ypj?, For a modest projrrani to do some of the basic- tlmt 
we are unaljle to do. we ii<rurod a cost of al)out $1.50 j>er ADA. 

yir, Mazzoli. Averajrc daily attendance? 

Dr. FosTFR. Yo-:;. If w e were able to provide for an enriclied pro<rnuu 
that would iro lx?yond what Ave see as the bare lx>nes of the pro<rn\in, 
then we wonld be talking? about $5.00 per ADA. When we are ta]kin<r 
about 00,000 children, ADA would be somewhat less than that because 
we don^t have a 100-percent attendance. 

To ^iv!^ an idea of how that progi am Avonld expand, we have one man 
and a secrotan- doinn; the job now. Our district is divided into three 
rejrions. We have decentralized in order to put the funds where they 
can he iiped. I e^e Mr. Xewell as the cityAvide coordinator for drug edu- 
cation. Then he would have his connteipart in each of the three regrions. 
Tlion they would each have staff to them. They would conduct the kind 
of intensive inservice work that Mr. Xewell is doin^ for the whole 
city. Then you can reach that much larger proportion of those who need 
the etlncation. Then I would see that in each of the schools we would 
train a person who would become highly sophisticated in the Avhole 
field of av\\<x education, who would be a resource i)erson in that school, 
who would receive materials, conduct workshops on site, l>e the one who 
would be a counselor to the youn^ers in need. 

I would make this analogous to the time that we Avere so concerned 
about having- draft counselors in schools. I was at that time associate 
superintendent of schools in Philadelphia and I remember hoAV we set 
about to train regular counselors so that they would be knowledgeable 
to talk to children about alternatives to the draft and then identify 
tliem by putting signs over their door ^'Draft Counselor" and childern 
kne-iv Avliore to turn. This problem, to me, is much more cnicial. We 
need to go at it with that kind of zeal where Ave haA-e identified the 
person. That Avoidd be an expanded program. I could go on and 
elaborate. 

Mr. To re-f rcsli my !r.?t>mory, you say that you had a $49,000 

grant which has expired. How much money do you presently haA^e in 
this program? 

Dr. Foster. $27,000. 

Mr. Mazzolt. Would you expect that perhaps $300,000 at approxi- 
mately $5.00 per average daily attendance would gi\-e j^on a fairly 
enriched program ? 

Dr. Foster. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mazzolt. One more question, Doctor. I aa^ouH perhaps be able 
to answer this question myself when T have a chance to look at the 
materials you will submit, but cxactl;^ how do you approach the student, 
from Avhat angle, in trying to urge him or her to aA^oid drugs or to stay 
off if they happen to be on, or to prevent thfi initial use? What tact 
do you take? 

Dr. FosTEH. The approach, as 1 indicated, is educational and not 
crisis education. I liken this to human relations education. People 
SCO that as crisis education, something you rush in and do in turmoil. 
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Human relations education. If you liave done vmir liomework well 
during those tranquil days, \rhtm you do hare a crisis it doesn't feit 
"snth such disrupt i ve inapad:. 

Drug education is similan If you do your homewark in pre-K. first 
grade, second grade, ^ving the information, talkiag about tte effects 
of drugs, talking about the appropriate use oi' dnigs, if you hare done 
that well in K through 12, wh^ju the crisis of drug abuse comes to a 
School it doesn't liave the widespread impact that strikes a school that 
has done nothing. That is the first thing I wanted to say. We don't 
view tills as crisis education. 

In a circumstance where children are abusing drugs and there 
is a sharp increase on the campus, then we hare indiridual couselling. 
We work with the policx% We liave no qualms about calling in the i>olice 
as one of those agencies that senses our community that can help us in 
a crisis situation when we have identified those wlio sell drugs and iill 
of that. 

We talk about providing treatment in hospitals for those who really 
need the treatment. We find that preaching and moralizing does not 
have tlie impact that straight information^ has, coupled with treatment 
for those who have abused dru^. 

Mr. 3L\zzou[. Do you use any addicts in your program. Doctor? 

Dr.FoCTEiLNcw 

Mr» Mazzgu:. Former addicts are used in your programs ? 

Dn Foster. Yes. There is a paragraph or two about eraluation of 
th^ drtig abnse program. Often the one who has been an addict comes 
and talks to children dressed in his Brooks Brothers suit and says, 
^DoiTi't use drugs or you may wind up as I hare.^ He is well -attired 
in a Brooks Brothers suit with a flashy car outside the door. We don't 
see that as a way. Occasionally there are one or two that we have used, 
hnt it's from a different approach, from the scare approach. 

Mr. Mazzo^.!. Doctor, if you are talking to students on the basis of 
preventing their usin^ drugs in the first place, and you talk in terms 
of the elTects of marijuana, the effects of heroin or' any of the other 
several dtugs^ is this enough to deter a youngster from trying? Are 
thev not seScing the very effect which you dxiscribel At least tlieoret- 
icafly, isn't that really what they are looking for in using drugs ? So 
if you tell them about it, I wonder why that would be a deterrent. 

t>r^ FoB^rm. At least they understand it. Young people are sophisti- 
cated eno'^aigh today that they know oftentimes more tlmi those who 
are tr>"ing to t*<|l them about the various effects. 

If they liave the information, if they have the information about 
venereal disea^^ und all of that, if we are trying to help them reach 
the fxillost development, where they have to know about it, we have 
the obligation t^j present those youngsters with sufficicntdata. 

We would hope, and we have evidence, that having the information 
does influence Kome younggters not to go too far or s£ay too long in the 
experimentation. 

You probably know, sir, that the two drugs that are abused mostly 
by youngsters across the country — and Oakland is no exception— are 
tobacco and alcohol. Wc are so busy looking at the hard drugs and all 
the othei^, but probably tobacco and alcohol are the most dangerous 
in terms of what happens to their health in the lopg^run, We don^t 
leave that out, but we know children still smoke. 

85-865— TiS^ 29 
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Mr, yi.\z7.ovi. Doctor, do yciu liavo auv fitnirv^ oii tlie i>fn-int;i*?e 
of ili*^ stuJcnt jHipnlation in th<? Oaklaiul S-hool District \vi*o are 
]>rer*^nt]v aJfectiil^ I rememlA*r your early tf*stiinony that jrertin*^ hard 
ilixt'd 1^ very tou^h. 

Have yon an educated, perceptive guers a? to what ymi are dealing 
witlir 

Dr. Fc^STKR, We have not irone with that particular approach. One 
of o!:r sehoi)l districts spent quite a hit of money in conduv^rinjr a 
stndy. Tliey have exi:>er}niiC^uted with dru^, Tliey have gotten a break- 
<Io\\ 11 tho.<e wlio Ave IX? usijiir dru^s re<rular]y. 

Havinjr got that information. Avhat is tlie projiram? We find a great 
irap in terms of tlie progrannnatic ivsponsc. ^\Tiat I enipliasize as our 
ap])roach is to assume tliat the j)ro})loni is rliere. Say tlien cliildren 
are aliasing drugs and victimi;:^ 'd by all that means, tliat is a crisis 
in thr-'r voiing lives and /or nr? thn*: is a crisis, and we go at it with tliat 
kind f>i If it gets over ;>< ^ ])eroe nt we ])lunge in. 

Mt-. Mazzou. Would yoit ronsider oiflmnd that is ono of tlie prob- 
lems that is of groat stivss to yon now ? 

Dr. Foster, No, I would say it is a probh^m that has diminishe<l 
ovor tlu* last 2 or *l years in the public schools. 

Mr. 'SU.zzoxJt. Would it be fair to state tlmt the prolldem still is of 
a snt^icient size and potential hann and the teachei-s themselves would 
ha^ to be subjected to retraining in an extensive way in handling this 
problem ? 

Dr. FosTiiR- Exactly. 

]Mr. Mazzou. This is part of yonr planning. 

Dr. FosTKU, This is p«rt of our planning. If we wci-e able to get 
funding, we would be able to place gi^eat emphasis and stress on the 
training: of teachei*s in dealing with attitudes and dealing with young- 
stei's. In the same way we have to educate the public on alcoholism 
as a disease rather than hiding l)ehind a closet door and not talking 
about it. 

There are a lot of puritanical ideas that make people rigid in terms 
of human needs that children manifest in the classroom. We have to 
deal with attitudinal changes along with giving information to the 
teachers. 

;Mr. ^Iazzolx. I have one last question. 

Do you envision in the program any work of the parents directly 
in the homes of the children who ai'e either candidates for addiction or 
who in fact have experimented with these drugs? 

Dr. FosTKti- Yes, one of the categories of clients that IVfr. Newell 
has ))oen working with in his one man act has been parents of the chil- 
dren. They have to be informed. They have to recognize signs of drug 
abuse in tlieir children. They have to understand the matter of bore- 
dom and providing opportunities at home for the children to do inter- 
esting thmgs so that they do not have the boredom to be drawn off 
into the use of drugs. This would be a component of any program that 
we woaM have. 

In fact, I come back to my original theme. This is a component 
of our general education program. We have in Oakland a master plan 
citizens committee that involves some 2.500 people at the grass roots. 
One ne\^spapcr<»himnis^ said we have the world's largest committee, 



iH?oj>]i'. l»ut it narrows down to a roorclin:itin<r ♦•oniniirtt^ of 1'2. 
Tih-^ committees are <l<^ply involves! in t!ie ojvmtion of the system. 

We are convinced th^it urban systems do not chancre of themselves. 
Institutions tend n<^ to chancre of themselves. They tend to per£>etuate 
themselves and Wome ossified. We try to brin«z*in thic in]>ut of the 
ccwiiuiunity and tlieir desires. Our dniir program would l)e that kin<l 
of style of operatin^r involving the students and the parents because 
the teachers workin*^ alone cannot do the job of education. 

Mr. ilAZzoLi. Are you usinj;: the volunteer })ool because of the inade- 
quate jinancin<r for your pro<:rams ? 

Dr. Fosti:r. Yes. 

We ai*c even more desperate in drawinpj in volunteoi-s when they 
are under-funded. You raise class size. One of tJie tliin<rs you find in 
education is that if you multiply the adult contacts that children ha\'o 
at the lower level you have a payoff proportionally. 

Mr. Maz7.oli. E>o you find any additional strenjrth on tl>e part of 
thes^ younjrsters to withstand dfu<rs and the temptation to addiction 
where they have a lively interest in athletic events or some aggressive 
physical activity ? Do you see any relationship ? 

Dr. Foster. Ves: I certainly do. The whole curriculum projrram 
provides that excitement. Some children are not stimulated or excited 
by an English class wher© they are reading lyric poetry, but they are 
stimulated by the physical contact and the testing of their strength. 
That interest can be carried over into other areas. 

This is the whole program of taking the children outside of the 
classroom and showing them tliat education can take place in a variety 
of settings. Some 7.000 children arc involved in some 1^0 indastries 
around the city, getting hands-on experience, and that becomes ex- 
citing to them. I find where they are hooked into those kinds of pro- 
grams they ai*e not hooked on dope. At least the chances are 
minimized. 

Mr. !Mazzoli. It occurs to me that while not all of its have the same 
physical ability to make the varsity team in football, or track, if there 
were an extracurricular intramural program in athletics, so that even 
the le^s physically endowed might be able to take part and have that 
sense of accomplishment, that sense of success and victory, that, I 
think, is what we all need to pursue our goal. 

I wonder if that would oe a part of Dr. Randall's program. 

Dr. FosTKK. That would indeed be one of our approaches. But again 
the sad facts of life happen to be that those are the programs that are 
cut back first in a shrinking budget. In fact, the Oakland motto of 
the teacher jQrroups is "Classroom First! Classroom First." I can see 
them marching with their signs. What they are saying is put it all in 
the classroom, maintiln the teacher ratio at a low level even if you 
have to cut back — certainly they would be delighted to cut back on 
administration — on some of the peripheral programs. But maintain 
the relationship. 

Your insight into this is certainly encouraging to me. Say we had a 
drug abuse program and cert^iin young people were channeled into the 
physical activity, and we would'say this is a component of our drug 
education program. It is encouraging to know that one who sits in 
high office understands and sees thut relationship. There are some 
who feel if you do not have crash pads and addicts coming in and giv- 
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hii:: If^^nres aii<l moralizing, that you are n<^ in(Hetirj<jf itLo y^t'o^ls itho 
yo^mirstor^. We jare sayinsr vri^xdd <loinir a lot tvf tijin;?? ttiat 
Im> Hiaracteristi<^ of jrood jront*ra] e<Uj<^ation procrams. hut tre 
wouI<l |MHnr th^m spocifirtiliy arxi oha^ne thv reduction of dnisr abuse 
a> }>aTt of the dni^ nbnso pro-rmni. 

Mr. M.\zz(HJt. Thank you very niTioh* 

Jlr. Chairman. 

Tho Chairman. liOt me thank you. Dr. Foster, for ?iioh an out- 
standin^r staton'^ent on an important suhject. I have listened to your 
sfatemeiit very carofnlly and T feel that the appropriate way to attack 
this problem is in the classroom. 

I rejininly want to pay mv n sjKvts to Senator Pcpix^r for irc^ttin^j 
yon here in order tliat you couhl i^hare your A'iewpoint witli tho roni- 
Tnitff><\ Of all the wifnesse?; we have hcani on this subjert. I have no 
hesitation in sayinjr that no one has shed moiv enliirhtennienU to mv 
war of thinkinjr* on tills subject, matter than you have. 

Dr. FofiOTK. Thank yon. 

Tlie Chairman. Yon are certainly to b? coinplimente<l for yonr 
deep interest in this proorram and this probilem. I am most ]\of>efnl that 
the Conirrcss will do somethinfr al>ont this croat problem and do some- 
thin jr alwnt puttinsr the prc^rram in the schools whe:-e it should <hir- 
in;r the next session of the Coii£rre?s. 

Senator Pepper, do you have any additional comment*?? 

Pkm^kk. yir. Cliairman, aside frmn thanking the distinpruislieil 
Chainnan and his couinnttee for their courtesy this mominsr on short 
noti<x* in hearinjr Dr. Foster make his able pi^esenta^ion. T would like 
to add only tluit we were infonned at our hearinpr in San Francisco 
thut in Dr. Foster's S('hools apparently ther'e has been a decrease in the 
last 2 years in dru^ use. whereas in most of the other schviols there 
lias been an increase, indicatino: that his undei-st^andinfr of this problem 
and his deaUn<j with it — even with very limited funds — has broucrht 
:d>out at least favorable results. So when we heard Dr. Foster, it ap- 
f:^)are<l to us that this distin^uiphed committee, which is so interested 
in the subject of education, and the feelin^j^ th?t all of us have that the • 
action is in the schools now — that is where the children are, who are 
more and more nsinp drugs — would benefit from hearinfr liim. We have 
had hearinfTs in recent months in Xew York City and Miami, in Chi- 
eajro. in San Francisco, and tliis last week in Kansas City. Kans., 
across the river from Kansas City, Mo. 

In New York and Miami and Chicaj?o and San Francisco generallv 
the problem is worse. But the officers and knowledjreable people teKti- 
lied in Kansas City. Kans., that the problem was a jarrave one and con- 
stantly growing worse. So it is a problem that afflicts almost all the 
schools of this country. Generally speaking, the problem is growing 
more grave all the time. There are some people who think tbat the 
problem should not be dealt with in the sdiools at all. If a student is 
dl5co^•ered to be using drugs, he should be suspended and kicked out of 
school and let the parents have their problem. 

As I said here before when you gave me the opportunity to testify, 
we have had a number of motfiers w*ho testified at our hearings about 
their efforts to find help in the community and they could not find it. 
So we started talking about putting hospitals in thV schools. Perhaps 
that should be out in the community. But the children are in the 
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S'']k>o1s. The f^-lioojs j:avv Uvn ti^acliin;! them m tIk^ way of lifr iUhl in 
t ] i<* q<H«ts o f their < 1 1 rru^u Ii j in. 

tliem h;ivo nn oi^iK^rtnnity to oxjxTinK'nt, 03i]itr]:r« n^^l L.'ailrr^ liicv Di'. 
Fostor will show us tiu* \v:^y to ;r^^t f.nvortiMr n-sults in thi> un".}, T 
felt after we had tlic^ In^aj'iiijfstliat avc should have nis :idditit)i^a] title 
in tlie Klenientnry and Si^ron<Iary Kdu<^ition an<i tiie op|M>it^initv 
sliouhl l>e <riveri to th<' t^^liwd authorities to <1<'mI with tliis j )ohlv?:i in 
tlie iK^st way they emu So I tlmnk you vory innoh. 

Mr. Pkrkixs. I ap t-o witlj yon. Senat^^r Pepix^n and in writiiiir the 
next. Elementary and Sceoinlary Kthiratioii Art, in exteiidinir the 
^riain T am *so\uiS to work <dosely with yon to K*e if we eann<it <'njli^>dv 
your pi oj>os:il in the lo^if^latioii, 

yir. r't:m:n. Thank yon. 

yir. Pkkkixs. Tlinnk you very nnu^h. ^rentlemen. 
( WhereujjMon, at 11 :45 a.m., the romniittee adjourned.) 
At this i>oirit I ask unanimous consent to insert in the record, letters 
I have received* 

DoAKD OF EotXATiojr or Harford, CorKrr, 

Hon. Carl D. Pekkins-. 

CanpjTSS of the United Estates, 

Rapbum Uov^e Oi^cti Buildinff, VTashington, D.C, 

I>EAR CtojfGRESSMAN rERKircs : Tbis letter is written in regard to the rrie- 
nientary and Set^ndary Education Act of 19C5. The following titles «n<ier thij? 
Act are operatire in Harford Couisty, Maryland, at the i»resent time: \X) KSEA 
TiUe I, (2) ESEA Title II, <3) ESEA TiUe III. 

Thef?<» proin^uns spon^red bj the Federal Government bare provided the 
categorical aid needed tJOi 

(1) insure that approximately 1,000 of oar educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren will have programs which m«et their individual needs : 

(2) allow us to improve and extend the library media services to all children 
in Harford County ; 

(3) assist us in the development of an Innovative program for trainable chil- 
dren. This particular program is an attempt to. provide the participating children 
with an opportunity to develop a salaUe sWU. 

The services provided in theise programs will not be continued without Fcnieral 
support since our county is unabJe to finance the programs through local .sources. 
The elimination of ESEA prdgrams would be ilhsastrous, especially at this time 
when previously implemented programs and efforts made by this school svstem 
m helping educationally deprived children are being successf uL 

Any efforts which you and your committee can make to extend the provisions 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act will be appreciated bv the 
citizens of Harford County. 

If additional information is needed by you or your committee, please do not 
hesitate to contact me. 
Slwcercly yours, 

A. A. ROBEKTT, 

Superintendent of BckooU, 

The UiavERsrrr of the State of New Tork, 

The State BntrcATroN Department. 

« ^ *x 4^6tft?j^.xV.r..0^^ofter5.iJ97^. 
Hon. Carl D. Perkitts, 

Chairman^ Committee on Educaticn and Labor, 
Bouse of Representatives, WasUin^ont D.C. 
Dear Chaibmak Pebkixs: April 18, 1972 it was my pleasure to represent 
Commissioner Nyquist In making a statement concerning the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Htle I, before your honorable Committee. Our 'inter- 
change Included an agreement to deliver a paper describing a combined project 
concept and evaluation design then being prepared in our offices. 
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As ijieiitioiioc] in April, Xo%v Yoiit Stjite funds :i major pro^rraiii for Urbnu 
Education. OonsoqiiGiiUy. fedc^ral, stale and Iol'jiI funds work in combination to 
iinprov(j education of disadvantaged stud »uts. Organi^iationnlly, the New Xork 
»Sta,te I'jdncatiou Bopartment roco^^nizos tl*.^^ intorlwining of support by nssigning 
an Ollico of ConipL'nsatory Kducatiori responsibility for a I'^ivi.siou of Mdncn- 
tion for tlie Pisadvautajrud (Title I, Elementary and Secondary Kduoation Act), 
n Division of Urban Education (state funding:) and an oflice of Model Cities 
l^rograni Services. An independent Bureau of Urbun and Couunnnity Programs 
Evaluation works closely with the program offices. 

The description of tbo New York State system for improved education for 
educationally disadvantaged children falls into three categories and nine sub- 
categories, natnely: 

I. Project concept : 

A. Program priority. 

B. Target concentration. 

II. Evnliintion design : 

C. Needs assessment. 
T>. Educational effort. 
10. Program monitoring. 

F. Promoting progres.s. 

III. Long range planning: 

G. Student fde. 

TI. School and community data. 
I. Regional services. 

I. PROJECT CONCKPT 

The essence of the project concept is concentration on specific priority program 
areas and mosfe needy pupil population. 

A. Program Priority 

Tliree program areas currently represent the priorities designated by the 
New York State CJom mission er of Education, whether supported by federal, state, 
or local funds. They are: (1) Reading, (2) Mathemtaics, and (3) Bilingual 
education. 

Direct, immediate personal services to children disadvantaged in the above 
categories receive highest priority for approval of Title I, ESEA. programs for 
1072-73. To further achieve direct pupil impact the programs shoidd be developed 
from the local school building level. The principal, staff, local parent advisory 
committee, nonpublic school representatives and other interested groups and 
citizens should participate cooperatively to achieve these ends. 

B. Target Concentration 

Three grade level priorities are recommended to help achieve effective con- 
centration of resources. First, the reading needs of children in grades 1 to 3 
should be served until these service needs are saturated; then grades 1 to 3 
mathematics may be allocated resources until saturated ; then bilingual education 
needs in the same grade levels. Thereafter, preschool, kindergarten, and grades 
4 to 6 may be served, and so on. The final priority would be bilingual education 
in grades 7 to 12. Approvals combine judgments about program priority and 
target concentration in combination. The New York State guidelines permit 
adoption of other Title I priorities than those listed provided the basic priorities 
are met with other resources. 

H. EVALUATION BESIOX 

Evaluation is an integral compone^at of compensatory education programs 
from needs assessment through pvojecH. completion. It starts with an assessment 
of state and local needs. When a district has identified a priority need, it designs 
a program to meet the need. At the same time it adopts an evaluation design 
related to stated program objectives. The State Education Department specialists 
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suoli as managomont, finance, and test results to contribiite to annual evalu:\tire 
reports. Present efTorts in improved evaluation desijzn are intended to assure 
local evaluation directions c-n be. reasonably combined for the purposes of re- 
gional and state assessment. 

(J. Needs Assesment 

Within the priority protl'ram areas, a district is required to provided for each 
target school hard data shelving the status of its students in reading ajid mathe- 
matics ; and for the district as a whole its needs and extent of service to foreign 
speaking children. The district is expected to mold its program to the needs : the 
Department has data to judge program approvals, plus baseline data to assess 
progress. 

JJ. }tJ fh( cat ional Effort 

The next stop concerns project approval relative to the direction and amount 
of effort the district proposes to make. Objectives must be stated clearly iu terms 
of end-of-projeet expectations, and sub-objectives of component units must be 
delineated. The amount of resources in personnel, materials and funds must be 
consonant with the programfi— great enough to secure results and yet suffciently 
restrained to secure economy. The Department has screened all projects centrally 
in the past; in 1972-73 it will be experimenting on a limited basis with having 
some districts and regional boards assume, project approval. Such a method is 
intended to keep programs more closely allied with local needs, to contribute to 
greater understanding and monitoring control at the grass roots level, and to 
expedite more rapidly the aproval process. 

Program Monitoring 

A true assessment of the worth of a progam requires laiowledge of the pro- 
gram in operation. Procedures and materials deemed cogent in the planning stage 
sometimes prove so infeasible in action that different approaches may be adopted 
to yield success. Snch changes are defensible but must be known and recorded. 
This aspect of monitoring contributes to the spread of practices ideally suited to 
the needs of disadvantaged children as noted in F below. 

Two types of monitoring are used, namely supervisory visits and periodic 
reporting. The New York State Education Department is increasing emphasis of 
on-site monitoring. A reorganization of the Division of Education for the 
Disadvantaged will have resident monitors in areas of Title I, ESEA, concentra- 
tion. Further, Department persoimel visit schools and review projects. The 
Department has developed and is using a supplementary periodic reporting using 
Mailed Interim Information Form — Minifor — consisting of three .sections, due 
at three month intervals. The procedure monitors projects during the year and 
contributes cumulatively to the ehd-of-project report, thus distributing local 
and state procedural workloads over the year. The original project description 
is tied into the Miniform report to give four points of reference within a year. 

I^. Promoting Progress 

The basic purpose of a particular ijrogram is to. e.lucate the disadvantaged 
students who participate in it ; a secondary purpose, to make successful programs 
available to others with like needs. The basic evaluation of a New York State 
local program compares the Section III Miniform with the original application 
and district needs assessment data. For instance, if the program planner esti- 
mated an S-month reading gain for a target group and the gain were 10 months, 
educators would look to the Miniform data to supply clues as to the better-than- 
expected gains. Conversely, if only 5 months gain were made, a search would be 
made for the lower-thac- expected result. All steps from planning through re- 
porting contribute to evaluation, and then to dissemination of programs for 
disadvantaged children. 

ni. LOKQ TERM PLAN 

The State Education Department is increasing its efforts to develop the 
components of a comprehensive system of accountability. Many elements are in 
place; some crucial ones need resources for Impliemfentation. The essence of the 
system Is that unit data concerning the educational status and growth of each 
student be available readily, that related data about staff, programs and socio- 
economic conditions be on tap to play against student data. A data system with 
computer support Is planned. 
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O. Student File 

An olectronio slndont file is a basio nctMl of U\v lonC'ranco i»laii. Information 
about ortcli ptiid(»nt is geneva 11 y in a lilo folder, thus nuikin/j: the i?i»n oration of 
organized student data on<>rou.s ami ir^low. Sonio exporiencii exists in districts 
and areas with con}iuit(»ri>;iiig some student data, especially wiih re^rard to 
reporting io rents an<l analyses of test data. The electroinfication of student 
data in a eomnuni eodlng for the state wonld inalce it possihle to identify and 
ncc . c^iulato data for students of given levels of dij^advantage. Sucli data conltl 
be acouninlated by class, seliool, district and region. In a total information syst<Mn. 
unit data at tlie local level would be distilled into smaller pacUages for state 
decision-niakinpr. 

Souu' i)n)gress has been made among states by coord i mi t ion with the T',??. 
Otiice of KdncMtioii. The ix^rtim>nce of a eonipnteri/.inl student lile will be further 
described in 1 holovv. 

ff. School and CotYimuniiy Data 

The type and resources of a school and its comni unity condition the learning 
of its students. Tlie New York State Education Department has a rather 
sophisticated electronic file of descriptors of local staffs and finances. It awaits 
Information from the 1070 Census which the Office of Education is makin^r 
available by district shortly. It looks forward to developing a local capacity for 
regularly costing out specific programs in order to analyze the exiicnditure limits 
of successful proirrains. An atialytical component of the comprehensive accounta- 
bility system is a computer program using school and community data to 
postulate educational outcomes to be expected of students. District profiles 
showing actual and predicted outcomes along with controllable school character- 
ictios form a first step in community study leading to program improvement. 

/. Regional Services 

The New York State Education Department is shifting some services to an 
in-state regional basis. The number of boards of cooperative services (BOCES), 
comprised of member local school boards, is now -forty-seven. Tlie BOCES may 
combine their efforts to provide certain services as, for instance, ini 14 regions 
for planning services. The Department will be trying out the control of Title I 
programs through several such regions. It is also placing reading resource 
specialists in a number of regional locations in keeping with the program priority 
described above. 

Further, a New Yort State Education Information System (NXSEIS) has 
been devised, and four of the planned twelve regional centers for electronic 
data processing have been partially implemented. Systems work is under way 
although not as rapidly as would be desired, due to fund restrictions. The 
NYSETS system is a key to the eventual implementation of a workable compre- 
hensive statewide accountability system^ 

The total system described is being subjected to continuons scrutiny. "Wc shall 
be seeking ways to sharpen, refine and simplify data-collection instruments. 
We are devoted to giving greater state help to localities in a true state-local 
partnership. 

We respectfully suggest that the Committee on Education and Labor consider 
legislation to make funds available for Installing comprehensive information- 
systems in the states backed up by a coordinate system at the national leveL 
Considerable work has been done over the years l>y joint effort of the Council 
of Chief State School Officers and the U.S. Ofiico of Education. Federal .support 
to each state at a beginning level of a dollar per student enrolled in public and 
nonpublic schools (or children 5-17 years of age, 1970 Census) would set in 
motion a federal system of information, a major component of which would be 
a subsystem conducive to meeting the needs of disadvantaged children. We are 
convinced a moderate investment would yield reasonable economic and educa- 
tional returns. 

It is our hope you will find the above comments helpful and that they will assist 
your Committee in proposing action. Commissioner Nyqnist and our staff ap- 
preciate your fine efforts and offer our insights and services to the Committee, 
Sincerely yotirs, 

Thomas; D. Shbldon. 
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TlIK JNTER.NATIONaT. AbSOCIATlOX OF SC7:00L SKCTJUITy DlRKOl'OUS, 

J^'^ort Lauderdale, Fla., September il, 

Xlon. pAUt G. Rogers, 

The Bouse of Representatives ^ 

Maybum Jiuildinff, Washifigton, B.C. 

Dkar Paul: School Security Directors from forty states throughout the 
country mot n^centiy at Jacksonville, Florida, to discuses tlieif niutmU Drol.Ioms 
in rosDcctive school systems with a view to how to deal with them and hopefully 
to niinmuze them. 

^\ttachod i« a resolutiou pertnininp: to those problonis which was iniar,iinou<lv 
adopted by our members. The resolution refers to such problems as assanlts o'li 
teachers and students, disturbances, vandalism, theft, arson and drug abuse, 
vMi ch are under the jurisdiction of School Security Directors and costing school 
s.y.stems hundreds of thousands of dollars, which monies should preferablv be 
diroctod to quality education, the primary objective of school systems. 

In 1069 I retired from the Federal Bureau of Investigation after twenty-nine 
years of service. During that time my function was to detect and apprehend 
b nee assuming my present position as Director of Security for the School Board 
n! iJmward O-uiity. Kloridn. I havo becouio invc.lvod in detection and tlieroaftor 
tht> iiivolvomoiit of students, parents and soliool personnel which has made 
euch of tlioni conscious of their ri.i^lit.^ and rospan.sibllitios, thereby groutlv 
n (lu<-ingreciuivjsm on the part of students. ^ l . 

Tlio purpose of this communication is to make you aware of our existence 
aiu finictioii FurtlKJr, to solicit your assistance in iniiiatini; and <iirectinff 
1; cdenil logislatieu, programs and funds which will assist our School Security 
Directors in protecting school students, teachers and facilities against the wanton 
attacks to which they are being subjected today. 

Methods of prevention are our main concern. The human relations approach 
m hantUmg inoideuts by involving students, parents and teachers has greatlv 
(locrca5.pd ropeiitive acts on the part of students, and will hopefully minimize 
the mounting cost of school security problems. lunumi^c 
111 view of the fact tliat we deal directly with these problems which drain the 
iiiehne of our yoiitli, we have the ba.sif^ respon.sihility of coping with them and of 
initiating preventive programs. Because of the budgetary problems, faced by 
school systems throughout the cmmtry, we must look to you, and your oflSce. for 
assistance and guidance in attacking such problems. We are aware of your 
concern for our youth and plead for your help to aid us thrmigh Federal legisla- 
svTtcr^r programs to carry out our functions in our respective school 

Sincerely j ours, 

Joseph I. Gbealt, 
President, TA88D, and Director of Security, 

School Board of Broward County, Flu. 

Resoltotow 

TThereas, the security problems facing school systems throughout the United 
Statos are costing hundreds of millions of dollars, and 

yhereas, the increasing incidence of violence involving school children, teachers 
and other .school personnel is seriously disrupting the educational process; and 

Whereas, the limited current statistics show a startling increase in monetarv 
and material losses attributable to acts of vandalism, theft and arson, much of 
this equipment being Federally funded ; and 

Whereas, the general security situation is deflecting major energies and 
resources from the quest for fiuality education, which is the primary goal of anv 
school system ; therefore, be it resolved that tHe International Association of 
School Security Directors, which consists of School Security Directors from 
more than forty states throughout the United States, and who are directlv re- 
sponsible for the safety and security of both students and faculty, and thepro- 
tection of the physical plant of school* systems, respectfully call upon the power 
and influence of your office to initiate legislation and programs, as well as to 
direct revenue from existing programs, toward helping us combat the national 
problem of controlling and reducing the rapidly increasing number of school 
security problems which now seriously threaten the primary mission of the public 
scUoois and the safety of our children. I'uunu 

O 



